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FUBLICATI0V8  OF  THE  BUAEAU  OF  FOBEIQH  COMKSKCE.* 

ThepuhllcallonB ol  the  Bureau  ot  Foreign  Commerec,  Department  ut  Stale,  ste: 

1,— CoiUEHcui.  KEI.ATIOHB,  t^lnE  tbc uiniul  reporteof  ooosular  officeie od  Ibe  commeTcc.  Indus- 
Iries.  navlgBition,  etc..  oI  their  districts. 

II.— CoNSULiB  BEroBis.  iiBued  moQtb);,  and  contAlnlng  miscelluieoiia  reporU  Irom  dIplomaUv 
and  consular  olBceiE. 

III.— Advance  BulEn,  CoHiuLtit  Refobtb.  iBEiictl  dolly,  except  Suiid&ys  and  legal  hoHdafS.  lor 


se  ot  the  newepaper  prr^  commercial  aud  manufacturing  orgatllzatloiu,  et 

B  Declabbd  fob  the  United  STiTEB,  Iki— '  — "—' •■  — ■-'-■ —  •'■ 

>f  ejporta  from  the  yarloufl  cooHular  dletricta  U 


E  United  Stiteb,  Imuod  quarteriT,  and  contalninit  tl 
,..  ^,..-.-.-  ..  ....  .■nliedT  Btate- 


v.— Special  Conbclab  REPoKTa,  containing  series  of  reports  from  oonsular  olScen  on  particular 
Eu)i]ect8,  madelapursuaniTctofnnructloiulTom  the  Depanment. 

Followlngare  the  epecial  publlcatlone  Isned  by  the  Bureau  prior  to  1800: 

Labor  In  Europe.  1378,  one  volume:  Idborln  I^relKU  Countries,  l^Si,  three  volumes:  Commeiceol 
the  World  and  the  Bhare  of  the  United  Etatee  TheieUi.  1S7»:  Commerce  of  the  World  and  the  Share 
of  the  United  States  Therein,  1880-81;  Declared  Exports  lorthe  United  States,  First  and  Second  Quar- 
ten,  1B8S;  Declared  Exportslorthe  Untied  States,  Thlrdand  FourtliQuatten.lSSa:  Cholera  In  Europe 
in  1884,  im;  Trwle  Onllds  of  Enrope,  1885;  The  Ucorloe  Plant,  188S;  Fonetry  in  Europe.  1887:  Emi- 

..... a  . . — ..._   — I  „,  , ,, ,,,,, , pohliBhedaaCONSUUBRBIwifraNo.  76, 

-I:  Sugar  ot  Milk,  188T;  Wool  Scouring  in 
tntrles,  1888  (Issued  fliM  in  one  Tolumc, 


Mfterwams  In  two  volumes] ;  Teohnlcal 

publications  except ' 
cable  to  aupplv  oopli. 
decided  to  publish  reports 


British  West  Indln 

The  edltlotu  of  all  mt 
Department  is  therefure  unable  to  aupplv  copies 


(ISSO).— Cotton  Tejitllee  in  Foreign  Countriea,  nieelD_, ,  — , 

gn  Countries.  Malt  and  Beer  in  Epatilsb  America,  and  Fralt  Culture  In  Foreign  Ci. 

^law  Old  IS9J).—Ralilgeratora  and  Food  I'rescryatioD  In  Foreign  Countritg.  Buiopean  E 

ition.  Olive  Culture  In  tlie  Alpe*  Marltlmce,  and  Beet-Bugar  Industry  and  Flax  C"' "'-- 


gration. 
foreign 


, ,.     jd  Irrigation  In „.. , 

Vol.  »  ilS»I  and  189£)  .—Coal  and  Coal  Uonsumptton  In  Spanish  Amerlija,  Oas  In  Foreign  Cuuntries. 
and  India  Rubber. 

Vol.  r  USSt)  .—The  Stave  Tnide  In  Foreign  Countries  and  Tariffs  ol  Foreign  Couutriee. 

I'of.  S  ()««) .— FIro  and  Building  Regulations  In  Foreign  Countries. 

V'oi.  »  tl«W  and  ISW) .— Australian  ^eop  and  Wool  and  Vagrancy  and  Public  Cliarilles  In  Fcin-lgn 
Coon  tries. 

I'ol,  10  (JMi).— Lead  and  Zinc  Mining  in  Foreign  Countries  and  Exteu^on  of  Markets  tor  American 
Flour.     (New  edition.  1897.1 

I'ol.  11  fISPi),— American  Lorober  Id  Foreign  Martets.     (New  edition,  1897.) 

I'ol.  If  (UBf)-— Highways  of  Ccmimerce.    (New  editloii,  ISe9.J 

Vol  IS  (ism  and  1SS7}.— Honey  and  Prices  in  Foreign  Coonttles. 

I'oL  li  (I89A  .—The  Dmg  Tlade  In  Foreign  Countries. 

VaL  IS  (ISM).- Pani.  Soap  Trade  In  Foreign  Countries:  Scrowe,  Nuls,  and  Bolts  In  Foreign  Coun- 
tries: Argols  in  Europe.  Babldls  and  Rabbit  Furs  In  Europe,  and  Cultivation  ol  Ramie  In  Foreign 
Countries.    Part  II.  Sericulture  and  Silk  Recline  and  Cultivation  of  the  English  Walnut. 

Vol.  16  (18W{.— Tariffs  of  Foreign  Countries.  Part  I.  Europe.  Pari  II.  jLmeri^'A.  Part  III.  Asls. 
Pan  IV.  Africa.    Part  V,  Australiifda  and  Folvnesla.    (Farts  III.  IV,  and  V  not  yet  published.) 

I'ol.  IT  (1899).- Disposal  of  Sewage  and  GaAagc  In  Foreign  Countries;  Foreign  I'rada  in  Coal  Tar 
and  By-Products, 

Vol  IS  (Jsoo),— MerehanI  Marine  of  Foreign  Countries. 

Of  these  SpECUL  CONSULAR  Reports.  Australian  Sheep  and  Wool,  Cott/jn  Teitlles  In  Foreign 
Countries.  Dlspoaalof  Bewase  and  Garbage,  Foreign  Trade  in  Coal  Tar,  Files  In  Spanish  America,' 
Fire  and  Building  Rt«Qlations,  Gas  In  Foreign  Countries,  India  Rubber,  Lead  und  Zinc  Mining. 
Malt  and  Beer  In  Spanish  America.  Port  Regulations,  Refrigerators  and  Food  ITeservation,  Soap 
Trade,  etc..  Sericulture,  Vsgrancy.  etc.,  are   exhausted,  and  no  Mples  cau  be  supplied  by  the 

Oftbe  monthly  C^nsclir  Reports,  many  numherK  are  exhausted  or  so  reduced  that  the  Depan- 
menl  is  unable  to  accede  to  requests  tor  coNee.  Of  the  publications  of  tbe  Bureau  available  for  diR- 
trlbutlon,  copies  are  mailed  to  applicants  without  charge.  In  vtpwot  the  scarcity  ot  certain  nurob*rn. 
the  Bureau  will  lie  gralelul  tor  the  return  ol  any  copies  of  the  monthly  orspeclal  reports  which  rt'-  " 
ents  do  not  care  to  retain.  Upon  nodflratlon  of  willingness  to  return  such  copies,  the  Df — — "— 
rard  Eianklng  labels  to  bo  used  In  lieu  ol  pcetagc  In  tbc  United  Btates.  Canada, 
-'-  andMcBco, 

iH  receiving  COKBULAR  Refobtb rwilarly,  who  change  their  addrenes,  shonld  give  tbe  old  w 


to  retain.  Upon  nodflratlon  of  wllllngnesatn  return  such  copies,  the  Department 

king  labels  to  bo  used  In  lleuol  pcetagc  In  tbc  United  Btates.  Canada,  the  Hawe 

Islands,  and  Mexico. 

■   ingCOJ 
uddresB  In  ni ....  .        .....     .... 

In  order  to  prevent  confusion  with  other  Departmeov  uunraLja,  an  i-^iuluiiiuiu 
Hilar  reports  should  l>e  carefully  addrened,  "Clilef.  Bureau  of  Foreign  Comi 
State,  Washington,  U.S.A." 
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EXPLANATORY. 

By  coDmrrent  resolution  of  the  United  SU1«h  8«iiate  and  House  of  Itepreaenta- 
tives,  adopted  April  10,  1900,  14,000  copies  of  the  Revien  of  the  Worid's  Commerce, 
introductory  to  Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States  with  Foreign  Countries 
during  the  year  1899,  were  ordered  to  be  printed,  separately,  1,000  to  be  tor  the 
use  of  the  Senate,  3,000  for  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  10,000  for  distribution 
by  the  Department  of  State.  The  Review  is  also  printed  with  the  regular  edition 
of  Commerdal  Relations  (two  volumes) ,  of  which  8,000  copies  were  ordered  to  tie 
printed,  1,000  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  2,000  for  the  House  of  RepKeeulatives,  aii<l 
5,000  for  distribution  by  the  Department  of  State. 

Commercial  Relations  is  wholly  distinct  from  the  daily  and  monthly  publications. 
Consular  Reports,  the  latter  dealing  with  current  subjects  of  importance,  while 
Commercial  Relations  deals  only  with  annual  reports  and  statistics. 

Applications  for  these  publications  should  be  addressed: 

BURBAV  OP  FoBBtQN  COHHKBCB, 

Dbpakthent  of  State, 

Wa^imgion,  D.  C. 
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VALUES  OF  FOREIGN  COINS  AND  CURRENCIES. 


The  following  Btatemente  show  the  \'aluation  of  foreipi  roina,  aa  given  by  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Mint  and  published  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury, 
in  compliance  with  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1873,  viz;  "That  the  value 
of  foreign  coin^,  aa  ezpreeaed  in  the  money  of  account  of  the  United  St&tes,  shall  be 
that  of  the  pure  metAl  of  such  coin  of  etandard  value,"  and  that  "the  value  of  the 
standard  coine  in  circulation  of  the  varioua  nations  of  the  world  ehall  be  estimated 
annually  by  the  IHrector  of  the  Mint,  and  be  proclaimed  on  the  Ist  day  of  January 
by  the  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury." 

In  compliance  with  the  foregoing  provisionH  of  law,  annuftl  statements  were  issued 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  beginning  with  that  iaeued  on  January  1,  1874,  and 
ending  with  that  issued  on  January  1,  1890.  Since  that  date,  in  compliance  with 
the  act  of  October  1,  1890,  these  valuation  statements  have  been  issued  quarterly, 
Ix^nning  with  the  statement  issued  on  January  1^  1S91. 

The  tact  that  the  market  exchange  value  of  foreign  coins  differs  in  many  instancee 
from  that  given  by  the  United  States  Treasury  has  been  repeatedly  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce.  An  explanation  of  the  basis  of  the 
quarterly  valuations  was  asked  from  the  United  8tat^  Director  of  the  Mint,  and 
under  date  of  February  7,  1898_,  Mr.  R.  E.  Preaton  made  the  following  statement: 

"\Vhena  country  has  the  smglegold  standard,  the  value  of  its  standard  coins  is 
estimated  to  be  that  of  the  number  of  grains  fine  of  gold  in  them,  480  grains  being 
reckoned  equivalent  to  ^20.67  in  United  Stales  gold,  and  a  smaller  number  of  grains 
in  proportion.  When  a  country  has  the  double  standard,  but  keeps  its  full  legal- 
tender  silver  coins  at  par  with  gold,  the  coins  of  both  gold  and  silver  are  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  gold  value. 

"The  value  of  the  standard  coins  of  countries  with  the  single  silver  standard  is 
calculated  to  be  that  of  tf  le  average  market  value  of  the  pure  metal  they  contiuned 
during  the  three  months  preceding  the  date  of  the  procbmation  of  their  value  in 
Uniteci  States  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  value  of  the  gold  coins  of 
ell ver-standanf  countries  is  calculated  at  that  of  the  pure  gold  they  contain,  just  as 


according  to  law  at  the  v^ue  of  the  pure  metal  contiuned  tlierein,  has  a  commercial 
value  above  the  value  of  the  eilver  bullion;  consequently  the  value  for  costomH  pur- 
poses is  determined  in  each  case  by  the  consular  certificates  attached  to  the  invoice 
of  exports  from  that  connby  to  the  [Tnited  States." 

The  following  statements,  running  from  January  1, 1874,  to  January  1,  1898,  have 
been  prepared  to  assist  in  compulJM  the  values  in  American  money  of  the  trade, 
prices,  values,  w^es,  ete.,  of  and  in  mreign  countries,  as  ^ven  in  consular  and  other 
reports.  The  series  of  years  are  given  so  that  computations  may  be  made  for  each 
year  in  the  proper  money  value  oT  such  year.  In  hurried  compulations,  the  reduc- 
tions of  foreign  currencies  into  American  currency,  no  matter  lor  how  many  yefirs, 
aie  too  often  made  on  the  bosee  of  latest  valuations.  All  computations  of  raluea, 
trade,  wages,  prices,  etc.,  of  and  in  the  "fluctuating-currency  countries"  should  be 
made  in  the  values  of  their  currencies  in  each  year  up  to  and  including  1890,  and 
in  the  quarterly  valuations  thereafter. 

To  meet  typographical  requirements,  the  quotatdons  for  the  years  1876,  IS77,  1879, 
1881,  1882,  and  1891-1894  are  omitted,  these  years  being  selected  as  showing  the  least 
fluctuations  when  compared  with  years  immediately  preceding  and  followmg. 

To  save  unnecessary  repetition,  the  estimates  of  valuations  are  divided  into  three 
dassee,  viz:  (Al  countries  with  fixed  currenciee^  (B)  countries  with  floctoating  cur- 
rencies, and  (0)  quarterly  valuations  of  fluctuatmg  currencies. 

'  Corrected  to  February  28, 1900. 
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Qold-^n  crowDB  (llOfi.^  uid 

lOCIDWIM. 
Gold— 10  and  9)  trnna  [decea; 


M^-^10,uid9 


Oold-caondo  (tLZn .  don] 

SLCQ,  and  toudor  (T-Kqi 
Tep-ww>  md  dlTlHoii*. 

Qold~-2,  E,  10,  and  20  «oloni; 
sUtct— G,  10,  !G,  and  W  centls- 

Gold— doubloon   (tS.01,7);   dl- 


1— ffiaadSD 


Qold— S,  l6,  a),  eo,  and  lOO 
Iranca;  allrei— 6  tranca. 

Gold— 6, 10,  and  20  markL 

Gold— BOTereipi  (pound  aler- 
Un^  and  half  torerelgii. 

Qold-C  10,  ao,  N,  and  100 
draehmaa;   diver— 6  drach' 


Gold— \UK  20,  GO.andlOOllie; 
Oold— l,2,e,  10,  and  20  yen. 

Gold— 10  floiin;  illTer— 1, 1,  and 

Siaorlna. 
Gofd-t2  (tZ.02.7). 
ao]d-1.2,a,and  lOmUrela 
Gold— Impeijal  (r.nS),  i  Im- 

peri«rT|S.80] ,  and  i  inble; 

nlTei^,  I,  and  1  nMe. 
Oold-^  poietaai  tllvei-6  pe- 


fruux  illTer— 6  Itu». 
Oold-^  eO,  100,  200,  and  : 

Gold_pfBo;    tfTBi— p»o   a 

dlTldona. 
aold-«,  10,20,  ra,  and  100  bi 

van;  allver— SlmUyare. 


■In  UT4-187S  tha  Hold  iUudaid  pi«TaU«d. 

■Thegold  itandaidwu  adopted  Oct.  1,  I8B2.    (Bee  Coniular  RepoRa.  No.  147,  p.  S28.)    Valueaoi 
■ta],  bowever,  frcqacntly  expMaaed  In  tbe  florin  or  gulden,  wblch  !■  woitli  2  croima  or  10.6  cenla. 
•Oold  ttandaid  adopUd  OcL  1. 18>7.    (Bee  Oonnilat  Report*,  No.  301,  p.  2Ca.) 
*  Bee  note  U>  taUe  ol  fluctoMlnit  cnrrendei. 
*rm  an  account  o(  die  adoiiQiai  of  tbe  gold  itaodaid,  aee  Sariew  ot  the  Wotld>i  Commeici 
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VALUE   OF   FOaKIGN   COINS. 
B,— QmtiWet  viUhJhutuating  currmeUt,  1S74~1S90. 


Btudaid. 

Value  Id  Urma  of  the  United  Statea  gold  dollar 

1871. 

1871. 

1878. 

1^, 

1883. 

im. 

Centml  Amerlea.... 

.1!T£:::::: 
:::::£:::::: 

18*0;  bollTt- 
uio  thete- 

Pmo 

.IS^!-..... 

(Yen 

"SiX 

.9«,B 

:ll 
:S;! 

10.46,8  10.41,8 

.».6     .8».e 

.*1,8      .88,6 

10.40,1 

"■Si 

gS":::::::::::: 

Bllver 

Qoldand 
iUver. 

.f.^:::::: 

.1! 

-48.6 

.m;7 

31 

!S:? 

.81,2 
.8i;2 

■Z.i 

388 

Mexico 

»:::!!:::! 

:!!:S 

.M.8 

.W,8 
.3^6 

II 

!S;S 
!S:S 

!88;2 
.78,8 

.80.8 

xripoii:::!::!:!!::!:: 

llabbob  of  30 

Coimtria. 

Blaodud. 

HoneUiT  unit. 

Value  la  temuol  Ihe  United  Slateagold  dollar 
on  Jan.  l— 

1886. 

1886. 

18S7. 

im. 

18W. 

IBM. 

Anstrla-Hlmgurl  ... 

BoiiTi«...rr?: 

."l'S:::i:: 

SKVnVM 

.frSv::::::::: 

•■;«;■ 

10.87,1 
.76,1 

"¥ 

.SS,7 

1:! 

J! 
:K 

.65,8 

10.84,  S 
4.»l,8 

.88 
4.M,8 

.1! 

i: 

Mi 

"ig 

-S 

allTor 

fOold 

■  Veo 

Dollar 

' 

.&i 

I^.!::::::!::!!!! 

.68 

.78.7 

TriPDll 

do 

"SSS.""" 

<  See  tootnole  table  of  flied ' 
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COMMKBCIAL   RELATIONS. 


C. — Qiiurlerly  valualiims  o/Jtueiuathu/  rurrencU* 


Connlrie.. 

Houetary  unit. 

1897. 

1898. 

Jan.  1. 

Apr.l.jjulyl.    Oet.1, 

J»n.l.|Apr.,. 

Julyl.  !o.'l.  1. 

Bolivia 

Silver  boliviano . 

Amoy  lael.!!'!!! 
CanUmt*el 

"11 

.7«,5 

:K 

■M 
■h 

.si;6 
■Si 

"1 

;70.8 
.72,8 

11 

■  sols 

M 

.61.8 

!i9;6 

K  42  4  'ft)  40  n 

*0.4!,8 

1 

.63.4 
'68^ 

C>.iiwal  America 

!68!6 

:SS 
|:| 
lis 

.63,3 

11 

.83,8 
.64,8 
.612 
.87:3 

!60, 

1 

:K 
■k. 

S^;;;e 

.«.6 

!«,3 

:S:! 

.41.2 

.4fi 

!42;4 

!4o;s 

■11 

Peru 

.43,6 

Monelar;  unit 

im. 

1900. 

Jan.  1. 

April  1 

July  1. 

OcLl. 

Jan.  I. 

ffllver  boliviano.. 
Amoy  tael. !!!!!!! 

Fuchau  lael 

KSKf'-::: 

Ningpo  lael  ... 

SlB^h^S!.!! 

Tskao  tael. .!!!!!! 

Tientsin  loel 

Sliver  peso 

|g^;::::: 

mn. 

•^ni 

B"  1 

1:! 

.Tola 
!68!e 

|;i 
:66;i 

:«8,3 

.43,6 
,43,6 

:oe' 

,«,6 

10.42  7 

i: 

a! 

72.2 

|! 

43,  B 

I- 

08,1 

Si! 
ii 

67 

1' 

69,4 

u'l 

48.1 

Mis 

1* 

l;i 

.la.i 

!70,3 

.«,5 

1 

imerolal  value  o(  the  rupee  lo 
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FOREIGN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


fbm'jrn  v)eight»  and  meagait*,  with  Amxriean  eipiivalenb. 


DeDomlTMtloniL 

Where  raed. 

American  equl»«lentB. 

igffiKi 

JS-SlApouiida. 
32.3SpoundK. 

3t>.BSn>und& 
2!>.10a4  nunndL 

aatnSjjpiioni. 

36l.ia^nd«. 

AiBenUne  RepQblic  and  Mexico 

8w™SdI!: 

300  pounds. 

JiKSfo',;. 

s^s 

ssss 

NearlyXacres. 

ll^rtjndt 

BS^;;4i^h.iii.iw^«::: 

(See  CotHDtBr  Reports  So.  IM.) 

'  More  treqiieutl)' otted  "Kin."    Amongmeicbuiu  in  the  treat)' porta  It  equala  1,33)  poun 
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Fareiga  toeighU  and  measure*,  tnith  Amervxm  equiva3ent»~C<miiaaeA. 


Where  UMd. 

Ewomratrt 

Oeutral  Amerfo 

euike  faneg^.  TO  IIki 

ii^bCX 

ISmlkMu. 

Fna^  ::::::::::;:::::::;;::::;:;:: 

K^-^gUia 

UL^Sgraliu. 

^"g^'^: 

26.417  galloni. 

Kllognun  (Idlo) 

MeWc 

2.204ap(»indiu 

IUSS"*.'.:::::::::;::::;:::::::::: 

aJt 

,^b°uSSti*'"""*'- 

.lOOgralnajUof). 

g::::::;::::::::::::::::;::::: 

gST'.tTr.:::::::;::::::::;::::::: 

1.103  poanda. 

S^ 

^^;;;;;;:;::;::;::::;;:::;;:;:: 

S~3!z:.?!7. ::::::;::::;::::::::: 
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FORBiaN  WBiaHTS  AND  KEASUBES. 
fbreiffn  vxighU  and  meatiatt,  viiA  Amaicaa  equimlanU — Continued. 


Where  »ed. 

America -lul^^e-t. 

, 

GuOle,  Chile.  Ueilco,  and  Per.i 

ti'SSgi^iS""*    - 

KU.^C.. 

n^i^Sk  my). 

*rf™ht[«t 

tlfi'T^" 

O-BlttlTTart. 

?W^^^^ 

Genbgmm  (^dignm)  equals  0.1543  grain. 

DecigTftm  (A  gram)  equals  1.5432  gmina. 

Gnun  eqoalB  15.432  Krai ne. 

Decagram  (10  gmmB)  equals  0.3627  onnce. 

Hectogram  (100  gt^mx)  equals  3.6274  onncee. 

Kilcwmm  (1,000  gratiiB)  equals  2.2W6  pounds. 

Myiruamm  (10,000  grams)  eqnals  22.046  pounds. 

Quintal  (100,000  grams)  equals  220.46  pounds. 

Millier  or  tonnea— ton  (1,000,000 grams)  equals  2,204.6  pounds. 
Metric  dry  measures: 

Millilit«r  (Wini  liter)  equals  0.061  cubic  inch. 

Centiliter  (,U  liter)  equals  0.6102  cubic  inch. 

Deciliter  (A  liter)  equals  6.1022  cnbic  inches. 

Uter  equals  0.908  qoArt. 

Decaliter  (10  liters)  equals  0.08  qnartti. 

Hectoliter  {100  liters)  equals  2. 838  bushels. 

Kiloliter  (1,000  litem)  equals  1.308  cubic  yanls. 
Metric  liquid  n 


. . ,„       -  ,   .  , . .. 8  fluid  ounce. 

Deciliter  (X  liter)  equals  0.846  gill. 
liter  equals  1.0967  quarts. 
Decaliter  (10  liters)  equals  2.6418  gallons. 
Hectoliter  (100  liters)  equals  26.418  gallons. 
KilnUter  (1,000  liters)  equals  264.18  gaUons. 
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OOMMEBCIAL   RELATIONS. 

Meliic  tncflBureH  of  length: 

Millimeter  (xVud  meter)  equ&le  0.0394  inch. 

Centimeter  Qj  meter)  equals  0.3937  inch. 

Decimeter  [^  meter)  equAls  3.937  inches. 

Meter  equals  39.37  inches. 

Decameter  (10  meters)  equals  393.7  inchee. 

Hectometer  (100  meters)  equale  328  feet  1  inch. 

Kilometer  (1,000  tnetera)  equals  0.62137  mile  (3,280  k 

M}-ri!uneter  (10,000  metere)  equals  6.2137  mitee.    . 
Metric  Surface  measures: 

Cenlare  (1  square  meter)  equals  1,550  square  inches. 

Are  (100  square  meters)  equals  119.6  square  yards. 

Hectare  (10,000  square  meteie)  equals  2.471  acres. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


To  the  SetuUe  and  Home  of  HejfreeenttUives: 

I  traDeniit  herewith  a  commuDicatioD  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
accompanying  the  Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States  for  the 
year  1899,  being  the  annual  and  other  reports  of  a  comprehensive 
character  from  the  consular  officers,  together  with  similar  reports 
from  some  of  the  diplomatic  officers,  setting  forth  the  industries  and 
commerce  of  foreign  countries,  with  particular  reference  to  the  intro- 
duction or  increased  sale  of  American  products.  It  is  gratifying  to 
be  able  to  state  that  these  reports  show  a  marked  increase  in  the 
practical  utility  to  our  exporters  and  manufacturers  of  the  services  of 
our  official  representatives,  both  diplomatic  and  consular,  in  promot- 
ing trade,  and  present  a  mass  of  evidence  as  to  the  steady  growth  in 
popularity  in  foreign  markets  of  our  manufactured  goods  as  well  as 
of  our  food  supplies,  our  raw  materials,  and  the  products  of  oiir 
mines.  In  view  of  these  facts,  1  approve  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  Congress  authorize  the  printing  of  the  usual 
edition  of  10,000  copies  of  the  general  summary  entitled  "Beview  of 
the  World's  Commerce"  and  of  5,000  copies  of  Conunercial  Relations 
(including  this  summary),  to  enable  the  Department  of  State  to  meet 
the  demand  for  such  information. 

William  MoKinlev. 

ExBCUTrvE  Mahsion, 

Wiuhingion,  March  1,  1900. 


letter  from  the  secretary  of  state. 

Defabthent  of  State, 
Wcuhinffton,  Fimjutry  £7, 1900. 
The  Phesident: 

In  accordance  with  section  208  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  I  have  the 
honor  to  transmit  the  Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States  with 
Foreign  Countries  during  the  year  1899,  being  the  annual  and  other 
reports  of  a  comprehensive  character  from  the  consular  officers, 
together  with  similar  raports  from  some  of  the  diplomatic  officers, 
upon  the  industries  and  commerce  of  foreign  countries,  especially  i 
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16  OOHKEBOIAL   RELATIONB. 

their  relation  to  the  iDdustrial  developmeDt  of  the  United  States  and 
the  opportunities  for  or  hindrances  to  the  increased  sale  of  those  of 
our  products  which  have  already  commended  themselves  in  the  world's 
markets  and  the  introduction  of  such  of  them  as,  thus  far,  are  com- 
paratively unknown  abroad.  These  reports  present  not  only  the 
latest  statistics  for  the  trade  of  each  country  and  the  share  which  the 
United  States  now  enjoys  or  may  hope  to  gain,  but  a  mass  of  valuable 
'  details  and  suggestions  as-to  the  activities  and  prospects  of  all  the 
important  industrial  and  trade  centers  of  the  world  and  the  latest 
information  as  to  the  resources  and  commercial  needs  of  regions  which 
have  but  recently  felt  the  impulse  of  modern  development. 

Under  special  instructions  from  this  Department,  the  consular  offi- 
cers are  addressing  themselves  with  steadily  inci-easing  zeal  and 
efficiency  to  the  work  of  collecting  information  of  practical  utility  to 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  who  feel  -the  necessity  of  enlarg- 
ing the  channels  of  foreign  demand  for  their  surplus  production,  and 
they  have  undoubtedly  been  stimulated  aud  encouraged  in  their  efforts 
by  the  promptitude  with  which  their  reports  are  printed  and  distribu- 
ted or  are  otherwise  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  American  trade.  He 
annual  reports  which,  in  the  then  imperfect  condition  of  the  machinery 
for  their  proper  editing  and  publication,  were  formerly  subject  to 
considerable  delay  in  transmission  to  Congress,  are  now  sent  to  that 
body  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  time  after  the  receipt  of  the  com- 
pleted series  at  the  end  of  every  calendar  year,  and  pains  is  taken  to 
supplement  them  with  all  available  sources  of  current  information,  so 
that  "Commercial  Relations"  shall  accurately  represent  existing  con- 
ditions at  the  time  of  the  final  revision  of  the  work.  The  value  to  our 
busiuesB  interests  of  such  a  cyclopedia  brought  practically  up  to  date 
of  issue  is  obvious,  and  in  my  judgment,  it  affords  gratifying  evidence 
of  an  aptitude  and  capacity  on  the  part  of  our  consular  service  in  pro- 
moting trade  which  seem  to  be  excitdng  the  applause  and  emulation 
of  foreign  observers  as  well  as  the  gi-owing  appreciation  of  United 
States  producers  and  exporters. 

The  consular  officers,  and,  to  an  increasing  extent,  the  dipl(Hnatic 
officers  as  well,  are  rendering  a  variety  of  important  services  to 
American  trade  by  answering,  through  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  this  Department,  specific  inquiries  from  individual  business 
firms  as  well  as  from  organized  trade  bodies,  with  important  results 
in  enlai^ng  the  markets  for  American  manufactures  as  well  as  for  the 
prodncta  of  our  farms,  our  forests,  and  our  mines.  The  answers  to 
such  inquiries,  if  of  sufficient  general  importance,  are  promptly  util- 
ized in  the  form  of  daily  Consular  Reports,  which  are  distributed  with 
the  least  possible  delay  to  the  newspaper  press,  to  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  other  trade  oi^anizations,  and  to  the  interests  more  imme- 
diately concerned,  so  that  the  country  at  lai^  may  roQeive  -the  beoefit 
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of  such  data.  No  other  country  in  the  world,  it  should  be  remarked, 
bos  so  rapid  a  system  of  diesemiDating  similar  informatioD,  or  one  that 
so  satisfactorily  meets  the  requirements  of  its  industries  and  com- 
merce. In  the  development  of  this  service,  the  Department  of  State 
is  greatly  indebted  for  many  valuable  suggestions  from  our  manufac- 
turers, exporters,  trade  bodies,  and  producers  of  raw  materials,  aa 
well  as  from  a  number  of  trade  newspapers,  experts,  and  economists, 
which  have  been  utilized  in  instructions  to  our  representatives  abroad, 
sod  in  the  improvement  of  methods  in  the  editing  and  publication  of 
their  reports. 

Thanks  to  the  industrial  genius  and  energy  of  our  people,  the  United 
States  has  been  so  quick  to  avail  itself  of  the  commercial  opportuni- 
ties in  other  countries  and  to  adapt  itself  to  their  special  requirements, 
as  indicated  from  time  to  time  in  the  Consular  Reports,  that,  notwith- 
standing its  comparatively  recent  entrance  into  the  markets  of  the 
world  as  a  competitor  with  the  older  manufacturing  nations,  it  has 
already  acquired  a  standing  and  reputation  in  many  lines  of  produc- 
tion which  encourage  the  hope  of  a  brilliant  future  in  export  trade  for 
many  industries  which,  bnt  a  few  years  ago,  were  accustomed  to  regard 
their  horizon  as  bounded  by  the  domestic  demand. 

I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  Congress  be  requested,  in  con- 
formity with  its  action  for  four- years  past,  to  authorize  the  printing, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  State,  of  a  special  edition 
of  10,000  copies  of  the  Review  of  the  World's  Commerce,  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  this  Department  as  the  doily,  monthly,  and  special  Con- 
sular Reports  are  now  distributed,  and  of  5,000  copies  of  Commercial 
Relations,  to  enable  the  Department  to  meet  requests  for  the  entire 
work. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  Hay. 
H.  Doc.  451,  Pt.  1 2 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO  CONSULAR  OFFICERS. 


DEPABTMnrr  or  Statb, 

WathingUm,  J%dy  10,  1899. 
To'Jie  OoMiOar  Offieerto/lhe  UmUdSlaia: 

GKKTi.BiniN:  In  pnrButuice  to  instructionfl  sent  you  July  8,  1896,  August  10,  1897, 
and  August  5,  1898,  and  to  paragraph  3  of  section  592  (pp.  2&3  and  254)  of  Coneulu 
BeguktiouB,  you  are  hereby  ingtmcted  to  prepare  and  forward  to  the  Bureau  of  Foi^ 
eign  Comoierce  of  this  Department,  not  later  than  November  1,  aud  sooner  if  prscti- 
cahle,  a  report,  in  on  unnnmbered  dispatch,  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  your 
consular  district,  covering  any  facts  and  flgurea  for  tbe  year  ISdS  not  already  trans- 
mitted to  the  Derartment,  and  as  complete  and  accurate  a  statement  as  may  be  obtained 
of  the  trade  andindustriesof  said  district  for  tbe  six  months  ended  June  30,  1899. 

The  special  object  of  this  instruction  is  to  enable  the  Department  to  lay  before  Con- 
gress, on  or  about  the  Ist  of  January,  1900,  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  trade, 
not  on!  J  of  the  United  States  with  the  reet  of  the  world,  but  of  the  various  countriea 
with  each  other.  Tbe  Department  is  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  official 
statistics  covering  BO  recent  a  period  as  the  first  half  of  the  yearl^;  butthesuccess 
which  bas  attended  previous  efiorta  of  cwumlar  officers  in  obtaining  recent  informa- 
tion from  both  official  and  unoffidal  aonrecs,  as  embodied  in  the  Keviews  of  the 
Worid'B  Commerce  for  1894-96, 1895-96, 1896-97,  and  1898,  published  sepatBtelv,  and 
aiso  as  an  introduction  to  tbe  annual  volumes  Commercial  Relations  of  the  tinited 
States  for  those  years,  encourages  the  hope  that  yon  will  be  enabled  to  make  a  salJs- 
bctory  eibibit  The  Department  is  not  so  much  concerned  as  to  obtaining  detailed 
fignree  with  the  stamp  of  official  accuiacy  as  in  securing  an  intelligent  survey  of  the 
industrial  activity  ana  ^neral  tendencies  of  trade.  The  tnieinees  men  of  the  United 
States  are  particularly  mt«rested  in  learning  whether  there  has  been  an  increase  or 
decNMB  in  the  more  important  Unee  of  exports  and  imports,  especially  such  as  enter 
into  the  tnde  of  the  Umted  Stfttes;  alsOitheapplicationofuewproceeseeof  anindns- 
trial  character  which  may  either  open  up-a  new  chaimelof  supply  from  this  country 
or  BDggest  to  onr  msnnlacttirets  improvements  in  their  own  processes  or  the  creation 
of  new  iDdostriee. 

Consular  officers,  from  time  to  time,  have  reported  upon  deficiencies  in  Amerian 
methods  of  packing  goods  and  of  the  conditaons  of  transportation,  exchange,  banking, 
etc,  with  this  coun^,  and  tbe  disadvantage  under  which  we  labor  from  tbe  f^ 
that  European  houses  give  longer  cieditB  and  more  liberal  terms,  not  only  ss  to  pay- 
ments by  tiuar  costomers,  but  lu  manofactoring  certain  patten»  and  (quantities  of 
goods  and  in  getting  them  op  in  atttadiTe  sh^ie  to  meet  local  pecoliaritiee  and  cus- 
toms. AH  these  sotijecte  are  matters  of  practi<M  importance  in  considering  the  means 
of  developing  American  trade,  and  yon  are  requested  to  make  such  further  suggeetions 
mth  regud  to  t^em  as  the  more  recent  developatenls  ol  boaineee  in  your  district 
seem  to  warrant 

Other  sabjects  of  special  importance  are;  Cbaogee  in  currency  values,  especially  in 
the  United  Statee  gold  value  of  the  monetair  nni^  and  the  rate  of  exchange;  changes 
in  tariff  rates  and  customs  rules,  port  regulation^  wharb^  dues;  improvements  in 
harbor  bcilities;  extension  of  tdegn^h  and  cable  service;  existing  condition  of 
transportation  fadlitiee  (internal,  ooastwiee,  and  ocean) ,  including  new  lines  of  twl- 
-  ways,  new  wagon  and  caravan  routes,  new  canal  or  nver  OTstems,  opened  or  pro- 
tected, and  the  actual  means  and  time  of  communication  with  Umted  States  ports, 
noting  any  material  increase  or  decrease  in  freight  rates;  existing  ratee  of  licensee 
for  carxying  on  buidness,  especially  those  relating  to  commercial  travelers;  r^iilatjons 
t^tectiiUE  oommerdal  travelers,  indnding  requirements  as  to  passports,  etc. ;  condi- 
ticm  of  the  merehant  marine,  including  data  as  to  vessels  built  and  vessels  purcbaaed 
from  other  countries;  tonnage  owned  and  employed  in  commerce  with  other  coun- 
tries, and  m^hods  of  aiding  and  protecting  the  meidunt  marine;  i^ulations,  in , 

18       k 
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brief,  as  to  qa&rantme;  alao,  any  laws  or  regulations  of  a  diBcriminatlng  character 
which  aSect  AmericED  veeBOs;  statement  as  to  any  taxes  or  excises,  in  addition  to 
tariff  rates,  which  affect  United  States  trade;  changes  in  patent,  copyright,  and  trade- 
mark laws;  axistju^  postal  rates,  domestic  and  foreign. 

Full  information  is  also  desired  in  regard  to  any  taws  requiring  goods  to  be  marked 
so  as  to  show  the  conntry  of  origin  or  manufacture. 

If  it  be  impracticable  lor  you  to  obtain  all  the  information  asked  for  in  the  time 
prescribed,  (rtate  the  fact  in  yonr  djs^tch  and  forward  the  omitted  data  as  a  supple- 
mentary report  aa  soon  as  possible.  You  wilt  obeerve  on  page  254  of  Consular  R^u- 
lations  that  the  report  herein  called  for  is  required  to  be  transmitted  by  August  1. 
It  is  poesible  that  you  have  already  prepared  your  report  in  compliance  with  this 
regulation;  if  so,  you  need  only  supplement  it  with  the  additional  data  called  for  in 
this  instruction. 

Please  acknowledge  this  instruction  by  addressing  tbe  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign Commerce  and  informing  him  whether  he  may  expect  the  report  called  for 
within  the  time  necessary  for  transmission  after  November  1,  1899. 

The  two  volumes  Commercial  Relations  for  1898  have  been  mailed  to  you.  From 
a  careful  examination  of  these  you  will  be  able  to  inform  youtself  fuUy  as  to  the 
scope  and  detuls  of  your  report. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  W.  Chidleb, 

3^ird  Aendant  Secretary. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  WORLD'S  COMMERCE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  review  of  reports  from  consular 
and  diplomatic  o£Gcers  upon  the  industries  and  commerce  of  foreign 
conntriea,  the  commercial  expansion  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
then  (February,  1899}  described  as  having  passed  the  boundaries  of 
speculation  and  experiment,  has  proceeded  at  a  pace  which  has  exceeded 
tne  expectations  of  even  those  who  were  most  coofident  of  a  great 
development  of  our  export  trade.  The  progress  noted  in  previous 
issues  of  t^e  Keview  in  extending  the  sales  of  American  mantuacturee 
in  the  stroi^ly  competitive  markets  of  Europe  has  continued  un- 
checked, except  in  the  few  instances  where  the  quality  of  goods  has 
been  sacrificea  to  cheapness,  as,  for  example,  a  falling  off  in  the  sales 
of  bicycles  because  or  the  exportation  of  inferior  wheels,'  and  the 
word  "American"  seems  to  be  rapidly  attaining  a  world-wide  celebrity 
as  indicating  excellence  and  superior  utility  in  many  lines  of  goods, 
especially  in  machinery  of  all  Kinds,  labor-saving  implements,  furni- 
ture, boots  and  shoes,  railroad,  bridge,  and  other  building  supplies, 
hardware,  and  a  great  varietv  of  other  classes  of  articles  of  iron  and 
steel.  The  recent  scarcity  of  coal  in  Europe  and  the  increased  demand 
for  American  coal  seems  also  to  indicate  that  the  United  States  is 
about  to  become  a  great  purveyor  of  industrial  as  well  as  human  food, 
and  that  while  supplying  the  world  with  a  constantly  growing  share 
of  the  finished  products  which  it  has  heretofore  taken  almost  exclu- 
sively from  European  workshops,  we  shall  add  to  the  raw  material 
they  have  long  looked  to  us  to  furnish,  and  the  food  stuffs  upon  which 
their  laboring  populations  so  largely  depend,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  fuel  for  their  industrial  firea.'  The  briMd  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  the  reports  of  the  consular  officers  and  the  data  obtained  from 
other  sources  as  summarized  in  the  following  Review  would  seem  to 
be  this:  That  neither  the  products  of  our  agriculture,  our  forests,  and 
our  mines,  nor  those  of  our  workshops  and  factories,  have  anything  to 
fear  so  long  as  thev  preserve  their  distingnishing  merits,  and  that  the 
only  danger  they  have  to  face  is  a  falling  off  in  the  standard  either 
through  carelessness  or  the  mistaken  desire  to  obtain  larger  profits  by 
lowenng  the  quality.     The  reason  American  cottons  have  obtained 

'  See  lepoTt  of  Actine  Consul  Mon^han,  of  Chemnitz,  Advance  Sheets  United 
SUtes  Consular  B^wrts  No.  632,  Jaouary  19,  1900. 

'The  United  States,  according  to  recent  eetimates,  is  now  well  in  advance  of  any 
nation  in  the  world  in  its  prtMUction  of  coal,  aa  well  as  of  iron  and  steel.  See 
"Mineral  Statieti<9  for  1899"  in  EngineerinK  and  Mining  Journal,  New  York,  Janu- 
ary 6,  1900,  and  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  H.  Cramp  in  the  Washington  Post,  Jannary 
18,  1900;  abo  Bulletin  of  the  American  Iron  and  8t»el  Association,  Philadelphia, 
January  22,  1900.  |  Q 
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and  held  a  conceded  superiority  in  the  markets  of  China  and  East 
Africa  is  because  they  have  been  found  by  the  natives  to  be  more  dura- 
ble than  competing  cloths,  and  the  same  reputation  maintained  in  other 
lines  of  eoods  would  seem  to  be  the  best  guaranty  for  the  permanent 
and  healuiful  growth  of  our  foreign  trade. 

This  conclusion  is  the  more  obvious  when  we  consider  that  the  remark- 
able development  of  our  exports  of  manufactures  has  been  due  to  their 
excellence  rather  than  to  any  marked  improvements  in  our  methods  of 
pushing  sales  abroad.  It  is  a  matter  of  frequent  remark  on  the  part 
of  our  consular  officers  that  while  the  efforts  of  the  various  organized 
trade  bodies  and  export  agencies  which  have  come  into  existence  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  few  years  are  doing  good  work  in  direct- 
ing and  systematizing  export  methods,  the  individual  exporter  too  often 
stfll  clings  to  the  ti-aae  usages  which,  while  effective  enough  in  the  home 
market,  are  of  but  little  use,  if  not  actually  a  hindrance,  in  extending 
sales  in  countries  where  widely  different  conditions  prevail.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  be  able  to  state,  however-,  that  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce notes  a  marked  increase  of  interest,  as  shown  by  letters  of  inquiry 
addressed  to  it,  among  manufacturers,  shipping  houses,  producers  of 
agricultural,  forest,  and  fishery  products,  lumbermen,  miners — in  short, 
every  brancn  of  industiy  in  trie  Unitea  States — in  the  conditions  of 
demand  and  supply  and  the  special  requirements  in  foreign  markets 
in  which  they  mignt  hope  to  compete,  and  the  volume  of  requests 
addressed  either  directly  to  the  consuls  or  to  the  Department  of  State 
for  detailed  and  accurate  information  indicates  a  constantly  grow'ng 
perception  of  the  importance  of  catering  intelligently  to  the  varying 
needs  of  foreign  customers.  In  these  inquiries,  as  well  as  in  conunu- 
nications  from  trade  bodies,  trade  newspapers,  and  individual  experts 
in  various  branches  of  industry,  and  from  economists  engaged  in  the 
study  of  trade  changes  and  fluctuations,  many  valuable  suggestions  for 
inquiry  by  consular  officers  are  obtained  with  results  of  great  practical 
utility  which  are  promptly  given  to  the  public  in  the  daily  consular 
reports. 

When  the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that  many  of  these  inquir- 
ies are  technical  in  character,  entailing  careful  research  and  accuracy 
of  statement,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  consular  service  is  often  called 
upon  to  perfoiTO  tasks  which  only  experts  could  be  expected  to  dis- 
charge sitisfactorily,  but  as  a  general  rule,  the  results  so  fully  meet 
the  special  requirements  that  a  basis  for  intelligent  action  is  seldom 
lacking.  It  is  but  due  to  the  consular  officers  to  sav  that  they  seldom 
complin  of  the  burdens  thus  imposed,  but.  on  the  contrary,  often 
exhibit  the  zeal  of  the  raissionary  in  promoting  American  trade,  and 
supply  from  month  to  month  a  growing  mass  of  voluntary  informa- 
tion and  suggestion  which  is  nearly  always  of  a  practical  character. 
Besides  preparing  reports  and  conducting  a  lai^  individual  corre- 
spondence relating  to  purely  trade  or  industrial  questions  through  the 
Depariment,  many  of  them  lend  their  personal  efforts  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  American  goods,  and  at  some  of  the  consulates,  samples  are 
exhibited  to  foreign  buyers.  Such  collections  have  been  opened  in 
connection  with  consulates,  or  through  the  influence  of  consular  offi- 
cers, at  Constantinople,  Beirut,  Smyrna,  and  Nice,  and  at  Tampico, 
Mexico.  The  consuls  at  Chefoo,  China;  at  Leipsic,  Germany,  and  at 
Edinburgh  have  offered  to  inaugurate  similar  exhibits.    Ambassador 
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Hitchcock,  wbile  in  St  Petersburg,  took  steps  looking  to  the  opening 
of  an  American  exposition  there.  The  arraDgement  made  by  Uonaul 
Dudley,  of  Vancouver,  whereby  all  trade  catalogues  fi-om  the  United 
States  are  to  be  exhibited  in  the  rooms  of  the  W)ard  of  trade  of  that 
city,  and  the  action  of  Vice-Consul-General  Hanauer,  of  Frankfort,  in 
arranging  with  a  large  Rhine  transportation  company  for  the  intro- 
duction of  American  coal  into  Germany,  are  among  the  more  recent 
instances  of  extra  ofBcial  effort  to  giye  practical  direction  to  our  export 
trade.  Special  attention  has  also  been  given  by  consular  officers  to 
the  improvement  of  transportation  facihties  between  United  States 
and  foreign  ports,  and  the  establishment  of  direct  steamship  lines  has 
been  urged  with  practical  results,  as  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the 
Baltic'  As  was  remarked  in  last  year's  Review,'  "there  is,  of  course, 
a  limit  to  the  usefulness  of  Oovemment  ^encies  of  this  character," 
because  of  the  official  considerations  necessarily  involved,  but  until 
private  enterprise  shall  have  mastered  the  intricacies  of  foreign  trade 
conditions  and  our  manufacturers  and  exporters  are  I'epresented  by 
capable  agents  of  their  own  in  foreign  markets,  the  consular  service 
will  doubtless  continue  to  be  the  main  reliance  for  blazing  the  way  into 
new  fields  of  consumption  for  our  products. 

During  the  calendar  year  1899,  according  to  the  figures  of  the 
Treasury  Department,'  the  domestic  export  of  the  United  States 
amounted  to  |l,252,903,987,  against  $1,233,558,140  in  1898.  The  per- 
centage of  manufactured  products  was  30.39  m  1899,  24.96  in  1898 ; 
of  ^ricultural  products,  62.42  in  1899,  69.06  in  1898;  of  mineral 
products,  2.66  in  1899,  2.09  in  1898 ;  of  forest  products,  3.80  in  1899, 
3.16  in  1898 ;  of  fishery  products,  0.45  in  1899,  0.47  in  1898.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  gain  was  most  marked  in  manufactured  goods,  and  the 
increase  is  the  more  significant  from  the  fact  that  it  syncnronizes  with 
a  general  revival  of  industrial  activity  in  Europe,  showing  that  we 
were  able  to  hold  our  own  in  an  intensified  competition  in  the  world's 
markets  and  with  a  greatly  increased  consumption  at  home  of  iron 
and  steel,  which  were  being  exported  in  increasing  quantities  during 
the  period  of  our  commercial  depression.  Our  total  imports  during 
the  calendar  year  1699were  valued  at  1796,845, 571,  against  9634,964,448 
in  1898,  an  increase  of  nearly  $164,000,000.  Analyzing  the  Treasury 
figures,  we  find  that  the  percentage  of  imports  free  of  duty  was  43.91 
in  1899,  43.26  in  1898;  of  articles  in  a  crude  condition  which  enter 
into  the  various  processes  of  domestic  industry,  33.45  in  1899,  31.85 
m  1898 ;  of  articles  wholly  or  partially  manufactured  for  use  as  mate- 
rials in  the  manufactures  and  mechanic  arts,  9.45  in  1899,  9.31  in  1898. 
There  was  a  drop  in  the  percentage  of  "articles  manufactured  ready 
for  consumption^'  from  16.50  in  1898  to  14.90  in  1899,  although  there 
was  an  increase  from  12.76  to  18.45  in  "articles  of  voluntary  use, 
luxuriea,"  etc.  In  other  words,  it  would  appear  that  we  are  import- 
ing more  foreign  materials  for  use  in  our  industries  and  less  of  finished 

*  See  reports  of  GonBoI-Geneial  Dickinmn,  Constantinople,  United  States  Consniar 
Reports  (No.  376,  Advance  Sheets,  and  No.  S24,  monthly  isiue,  May,  1899) ;  and  reports 
of  Ambassador  Hitchcock  and  Consnl -General  Holloway,  St.  Petersbuiv,  United 
States  Consular  R^iorts  (So.  281,  Advance  Sheets,  and  No.  220,  monthly  ismie,  Jan- 
uary, 1899). 

*  Heview  of  the  World'a  Commerce,  1898;  page  22. 

*  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  December,  1899,  page  1819- 
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manufactures,  with  a  slight  gain  in  our  conaumption  of  forei^ 
"luxiiriea"— a  conditioD  of  things  attesting  a  steadilv  widening  iadus- 
tnal  activity,  with  substantial  results  in  a  general  increase  of  our 
national  prosperity  and  purchasing  power. 

An  examinatioD  of  the  Treasury  figures  of  exports  and  imports  by 
articles  for  the  calendar  years  1898  and  1899,  which  precede  the  sum- 
nrnry  of  consular  reports  by  countries  in  this  Review,  will  show  large 
increases  in  the  exports  of  most  of  the  important  articles  of  manufac- 
ture, such  as  agricultural  implements,  cotton  goods,  electrical  sup- 
plies, and  apparatus  for  scientific  purposes,  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel,  including  hardware,  machinery  of  various  kinds,  cash  registers, 
metal-working  machines,  printing  presses,  pumps  and  pumping  machin- 
ery, sewing  machines,  locomotive  and  otber  steam  engines,  typewrit- 
ing machines,  nails  and  spities,  pipes  and  fittings,  stoves,  etc.;  leather 
and  leather  goods  of  all  kinds,  vegetable  oils,  lumber,  furniture,  house 
finishings  of  wood,  etc.  The  total  exports  of  railway  cars  and  other 
vehicles  fell  off  from  »10,959,712  in  1898  to  19,856,453  in  1899,  but 
this  is  explained  by  the  heavy  decline  in  cycles  (included  under  this 
headine)  from  »T,092,197  in  1898  to  $4,820,284  in  1899.  The  sales 
abroftd  of  railway  cars  and  other  vehicles,  except  cycles,  rose  from 
*3,867,615in  1898  to  $5,036,169  in  1899. 

In  addition  to  the  Treasury  tables  giving  the  exports  and  imports  of 
the  United  States  during  1899,  which  are  reprinted  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  a  statement  of  the  trade  of  the  more  important  commercial 
nations,  with  the  relative  share  of  the  United  States,  has  been  compiled 
from  various  sources  in  order  that  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
trade  of  the  world  in  its  most  recent  phases  may  be  presented.  Fol- 
lowing these,  the  Review  treats  of  each  country  separately  under  the 
proper  geographical  division. 

Frederic  Ehobt, 
Ckiefy  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce. 

Department  of  State, 

FArmry  !S3,  1900. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  imports  and  exports  of  all  countries 
for  which  statistics  have  been  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce. 
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COUCERCX  OV  THE  mnTES  STATES  WITH  TOBXiaH  COtHTKIXB. 

The  followioe  fibres,  compiled  br  the  Bureaa  of  Statistics  of  the 
United  States  l^eaBuiy,'  give  the  trade  of  the  United  States  for  the  last 
two  calendar  years,  witii  data  as  to  im^rts  and  exports  by  eroups  and 
articles;  also,  the  trade  with  the  Tarioos  countries  for  the  hut  ten 
years: 

Impojit  tmd  txporta  of  nvrfJtandMt,  iSB8  and  1899. 
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1,266,648.268 

1,«6,4W,671 

11 

SS:S 
S5i);S 

'  See  Monthly  Snnunuy  of  S^nancs  and  Comnwice,  December,  1899, 
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OOKXEBOIAL   RELAHOKS. 


ImpoTit  of  TMrdiandix,  by  orttdf*  and  at 

[AbbieTl&tlan:  D.e.K.,iiotfllseirheraapeolfled.] 


Aitlclea  ftnd  ooonWlei 

1898. 

18». 

Qnantltiot 

VljQ«. 

Quutllln. 

VJn«. 

"'^^^::::==::&: 

616 
281,211 

i;>14 
868,  WS 

84;S28 

J 

«S 

'^::::::/:::: -v:-;\iS:: 

.,«"^g?S 

4,i»;a» 

J,682.CW7 

^"'SS.l^.tljS^'l:'"!^^*:'.'!^- 

71 

»i,6ia 

1 

ma 

276,118 

1.2ffl 

^■"^■i^asr""''""""^  '~"- 

uS 

20,128 
22S:007 
Z,B8» 

1,986 
16 

18  882 

1,T» 

246,719 

1,986 

AnUmony  ore  (pounds) free.. 

as 

60,266 

8,813,181 

,,S!;S 

6,982,183 
3;w:607 

47,841 

240,988 

'"S^iS^SiX""^'™- 

SIS 

U.ISS 
S6,046 

•ir-fS 

82,368 

3.287 

8W.41B 

879.246 

Alt  works  (dutiable),  Imparted  from— 

1 

7,169 

,»fS 

"Si! 

*S 

Tow; 

2,014.198 

2,457,687 

jltphsltnm  or  bltomen,  crad«  (totu) du(.. 

B«ri.lieniloci(oord«): free.. 

S:S! 

202,452 
77; 176 
209,442 
B84,728 

ie9,EB7 

100,168 
22,803 

11 

2^776 

Books  and  other  printed  matter : 

iSiS 

Map^  enfiavlDgB,  eW.,  n.  e.  ■ dm.. 

Bwto,  ete,  ((re^^p<««l  from- 

718,417 

B:!S 

147,811 

34,781 
is:  097 

12,181 

1,610,812 

unihed  statsb  dcfokis  and  EZPOBra. 

Itnporit  of  merduMtdue,  &y  arttela  and  eounfriei,  1808  and  1899 — Contiiiaed. 


ArticlM  ud  comitrltK. 

■"■ 

18». 

QoKotltln. 

Vilnee. 

QoantltlM. 

V»!iH». 

■^g.*E;?r«,"SKSS!?- 

«ea.m 

11 

''"&S1 

w 

iS'JS 

6,»71 

l,lfiO,»l 

i.«7,a(7 

dot 

W,8U 

1B,<)U 

1 

M.Btt 
1,240 

«T,ns 

;;;;;H;; 

mie»t  (bmheli) 

Wheat  flour  (barrel*) 

:::::3S:: 

....tree.. 

'"-.'."■d'i.t^ 

Si 

M,147 

a,aBB,7«2 

1,76*.  sea 

""^ 

"^^rr-Ud,  b».«^,  or 

t,a6;si8 

e.sia 

1,M8:781 

20,872 

2,2»,6TB 

,.£S 

1,«60,B67 

I,24&.59I 

2.280, 4« 

2,m4;228 

l»)  ...dot.. 

AZ 

Cement.  Bomui,PtiiUaiid,«te.  (jwond 

M6,B2T,ffi3 

848,286,306 

Cement  tgamd^lmpoOed  (rom- 

M,42I,TW 

71,863,062 

iTHim 
'«66;6oa 

S^S! 

B,im,«o 

■■1:8s 

•■1^^ 

8,368 

8I».»7.«S 

2,  SIM.  228 

8«,«i,aM 

2,m,2ai 

•'.«:. 

(poonAi) 

3.613.M* 

3M,t71 

3,  MO,  277 

748,69 
2.188.067 

^728 

SSf  SSr.ii  oWS;  «i. 

ac^i 

aSffJTSsa!,*;";;; 

1SS,H& 

113,861 

»,!» 

^gg 

W,617 

ft&SS 

«T!!' 

8,6«,!1W 

268,  SM 

g,a6fi,aw 

200,166 

1,272.796 

806, 71» 

KiRWXJgCt^^ported  Imm- 

^^S 

S6S 

««-)?S 

TOW 

61,  IM 

JM,88(i 

84,617 

446,518 

OOIOCEBOIAL   BBLATIONS. 
fmporis  qf  merdiandiMt,  by  artUiei  and  ooimtriet,  1898  and  1899 — Cotitinaed. 


Twelve  rnontba  ending  December- 

AitloleB  KDd  cxnmliiBB. 

UM. 

1M9. 

TalUH. 

QoanUtlec. 

ValuH.    - 

CbemlcRls.  drugs,  and  dyes,  n.  e.  B.-CoDt'd. 

l,I41,sn 

6418 

Sis 

972,871 
964,021 

as 

882,106 

B,Me,»z 

260,881 

3,066,969 

QlTcerin  (pound!) dut.- 

14,211,119 

899,904 

21,738,886 

l,fi2B,5fia 

"T*""- ,».. 

Cwnphor,  crude Iree.. 

Co[^!  Mwiie;  Vid  aiii^V.V.V.V.VfrSe:  1 
GUDbler,  or  lernjaponlw Iree.. 

10,196:882 

104,794 
838,619 

1S6  7Q1 
980;097 
814,089 
1,122,738 
i: sue;  000 

!:K:S 

2,767.677 
19,211.629 

9;  6681 234 

743,837 

6,361,918 

Baa"S,ii«i):::::::::::;:nS:: 

3.1*6.788 
86,068.087 

lDe.4Gt,S!S 
1.541,718 

416,  ht 

11B,75T 

1,821,427 
1,880,703 

1,228,978 
■633:627 

99e,SU 

770,880 

3,660,391 
101,278,912 

120,680,001 
2:006:206 

487,379 

108,379 

''6^:677 
1.038,978 

Lim?.  chloride  of.  or  bleacMng  powder 

M&iw'at;™'«iiK^):;::;:;:;"::;:dS[:: 

Prepared    (or    smoking,    and    oUier, 

'^'unitrtK.itgdSSf"''  '"P"^'™"- 

ii;i 

212,014 

8^  ess 

480,886 

Si 

m;128 

292,023 

416,817 

990,812 

487,879 

1,038,978 

Oplom^  prepared  <poundB) ,  Imported  irom- 

"•■S 

787,294 
8:086 

«5;!S! 

•^is 

119,767 

770,880 

108.379 

us,». 

PoUiah  (poiindg)— 

■«5 

88,1W7,471 

288,906 

281.604 
913,690 

1,684,067 
117,449,708 

46:446:662 

,  ffilS 

Nltmle of,  or  nllpeler.  crude tree.. 

Allotber .?r:.... free.. 

877,871 
1,016,962 

1M,  093,827 

8,104,879 

1*4,391.187 

3,814,870 

Quinia, sulphate ot, etc.  (ouncee) free.. 

8. 898,  Ml 

818,662 

4,092,540 

1,109.836 

fSir^  ::::::::::::::■■:::?£:■. 

Balsoda  ipounda) dm.. 

Bods  sail  (pouadi) dul. . 

All  other '£lt. of  (pound"! -lul.. 

28; 686;  790 

""li 

13,368,689 

186,008 
8,486,318 

»80,721 

8,362,886 

4,458,247 

Balphur.orbrtmjtone  crude  (loii^,.,,Iree.. 

fiumac.gionnd  (pound*) dut.. 

V.nlll»lK»n.  (poonda) Iree.. 

169.790 

■■■!S;S 

8,081,974 

148. 3B4 

10,887,887 

i,JS:S; 

26,216, 849 
17,024,483 

19.682,666 

42,241,282 

48,247,047 

CNITED   STATEB   IMPOBTS   AND   EXP0BT8. 

hnporl*  <rf  merdiartdue,  by  arlida  and  eounlriet,  1898  and  1899 — Oontinued. 


Twelve  moDtlu  en 

dlnsDecemb. 

1- 

AiUeiMHidaMuiuia. 

UM. 

18M. 

ValDsa. 

qiualltlo. 

Vmluo. 

Cblcor; root. n«. ancround  (pound*) dnt.. 

Chicory    root,   muted,  Kronnd,  or    preinred 

ChocolaM.  pnlput^'eW/inM'lDdDdiiig't^^^ 

cuys  or''ljSh»  of'Si  kindi' (tiiii ::;;:::::  idnti: 
^'"c^oc'E^^as'!-^.™''*?^'!:.... 

3X.M« 

ge,T«8 

2,7M 

IBS.  701 
77».4»1 

1, lis, 876 

477,418 
1,174,460 

116,186 

18,  OM 

138,317 

807.791 

Anthndte  (loiu) 

■ffi:: 

S,14B 
l.S70,66T 

61 

.».a 

"SIS 

sff.tx 

IS 

SISDI 

12S,7M 

Ml 

1,008,813 

ice, 014 

1,270,867 

).«(»,E72 

l,S»3,S7» 

.free.. 

Cocok  or  cac40,  ciade,  etc.  (poands) 

Prepared,  elo.(ponnd») 

''■SrS! 

'•S:S 

88,876,148 

i;o<8;s46 

'■SS 

'^^'^L'^?::'^.^:^. 

ill 

iC.,w»,aoe 

'iwlogg 

.S.S 

2.626,866 
960.  MB 

13,OU,67« 
3,»75;6« 

n.ati.m 

33,322 
2.007,843 

28.843,601 

t.Wl.BTS 

38.875. 148 

■"-- 

ew.sa!,e» 

6s,«M.a« 

878.107.931 

66,068,980 

•^^^""^iir'.r.'r-... 

1 
i 

MB 

807,828 

1,814^907 
S,  010, 893 
7«,87S 

'•SS 

S80t 

1.148.238 

90  907 

1.W8M2 

4.392,346 

45.ao8|6S8 
81,flS7,6K! 
10, 916,  MO 
874.481.411 

1,026:716 

1'^'SS 

113.821 

216,287 

8W.S8B.S06 

M,664,ffl0 

878, 197,  Wl 

68.063.980 

:SS:: 

S,06S 

M,iae,4W 

6M.3U 

'  S9]lS7 
1,183,017 
823:485 

4,«12,88& 

tbIbbi 

81,637 
71,466,406 

llS^^^t.T:. '^''^!  ■::::.: 

10,067,680 

ported 

WaMorflocti(ponad« 

«),6ra,2n 

2,CT.JW 

I'.S;!!! 

••ssn 

^"gSSi-""™"'-^''^*-'" 

'"as 

1,711,  i«a 

171, 1S7 
118,  «6 

867, 47S 

l,79t 
89 

1 

,!!!« 

"■" 

IWkl 

«,8B8,27S 

4,<1Z,B86 

81.014,8a» 

•.mat 

OOMICBBOIAL  KBX.ATION8. 
lo^portt  of  taenlumdtte,  bg  artieUt  and  eotuOriet,  1898  and  1899 — Contiiiaed. 


Twelve  mootlBe 

ISM. 

18B9. 

Yaluea 

Valoea. 

Clotbs  (Bouare  yaidil— 

SfJhSSiS.'S'.bSS.''?::::: 

iiSS 

^%1;S 

^ffiSS 

«ffi 

4s,sie,Bes 

6,8H,B88 

61,816,781 

eO».D87 

'"P'nSr-':°.^.fi:!?^'.:'!^"?f:. 

2,ise,wt 

3.290,103 

1271814 

28.684. 864 

86.672,988 

""^s^fflsr*'-'""*^  *"^ 

M,M1.010 

1:!S 

1 

•■fflS 

■*s 

46,s8s.sae 

6,814. >88 

61.816,781 

8,610,422 

JS:JS 
11 

28,684.964 

Earthen,  alone,  and  chloft  ware  (dutiable) : 

™aT»''&y""i»'r 

929, sez 

7,278,471 

luthen,  atone,  and  ohlna  ware,  imported 

6(^281 

■■ss 

Total 

EgfC«(d0Mn) dot.. 

129,811 

6,631 

269,  lOS 

24.828 

Featheis,  etc.,  natnnl  and  artlfleial : 

Feathen  and  dowiu,  erode,  not  dnoed, 

1,849,685 

Feathers  ^  dti^  nat^ikl,  di^^i^d,  col- 

4.«49.fi9 

'nS!°^'.!r?; 

S.3M 
6e.l3t 

J:S 

■J;3 

1W»1 

1,401, 681 

iriTrTED   STATES   IKFOBTS   AKD   BXPOBTS,  45 

Iv^HtrU  (^  merdtandim,  bjf  articUt  and  eoanbia,  ia98  and  lS99-~CoD.tiimai. 
Twelre  monthB  ending  DMember— 


Flben,  -ngaiable,  etc.  and  mumbetimi  o 

Dnnunnfactaied  (toni) — 


JoMuidJals  batts... 


GTD,2n 

196.0(7 


ToUlDi 
FiBZ  (fne  and  dutiable,   Uaa) 


United  Kingdom... 

Other  Eorope 

BrlUih  North  Amei 


Ul.Ml 

Bn,ais 

81,011 


ToUl 

Jute  (tmii}.  Imported  tram— 

DDIted  Kingdom 

BMt  Indies. 

Oihei  coannle* 

ToliJ 

MbdIU  (lonri,  Imported  (n 
" — idHnr"— 


iDfdom... 
elalandi. 


a  (toni),  ImpMttd  b 


Sg^sS 


Cftblea,  cordkge.  thrauli,  and   liriiie, 

n.  e.  ■.(pound!) dut., 

Colrjr&m  (doqiku) free.. 

Twine,  bmdlng  (poundi) free., 

Carpela  and  nn>^ng  (tquare  ;an1g) 


188,774 

S,4T1,6W 
2.1«,l»8 


S,S7n,aM 


1,12S,8IM 

M,S6S 
1.04S,«0 
1,1!0.M7 


46  OOHHEBGIAL   BELATtOIfS. 

ImpoHt  nfnurdutndite,  by  arfUa  and  oomOria,  18S8  and  I.S99— OontinQed. 


ArUcJesiDdconntciM. 

usg. 

isn. 

qiunUUn. 

Vkloca. 

QuaoUtlo. 

Vainer 

Fndtii.  iBelDdlnK  nut*  (pouod^ : 

•t,  888.206 

11 
11 

16,608,024 

■11 

1,296,010 

S~e":;EEee; 

S- 

•?;SSS 

S2, 244, 832 

18,061,728 

460,691 

9,«m;mo 

ES.^- 

PlunHBOd  pmnai 

..dot.. 

-Si- 

^^^ 

■"'■■ 

ii,i»aa,wo 

17, 834.119 

fiaiuuKS,  Imported  from— 

124,806 

2,08^*061 

168,073 

1,866,206 

6,606,924 

Lemoiu;  Imported  Irna— 

'11 

8.416,128 

°~?^"^:fi5sSi'^...  . 

ii 

42T 

86,6«a 

""'bTO 

6,827 
74:980 

888,607 

1.374,647 

■i^- 

Nu(*- 

Almonda 

9,e28,3ST 

1,087,866 
626,768 
881,711 

7.022, 108. 

^•S?:S 

16,4»7,0B4 

20,663,022 

SJiS 

'""cM^'Kar-'  "^^"^  *" 

ii 

866,466 

2,066,118 

1,875,718 

Si:"' 

238:286 

4,2&T,7*8 

trom— 

■•^SJ^-^^SSS™  "f"'""""*^ 

■■as 

1,488  886 

'  6^010 

48.702 

4.610.6M 

6,23S.W1 

..dill.. 

GlDgiT  Hig  or  ginger  beer  (doien  plnW) . 

1 »i,eo; 

2)2,461 

687,106 

26ll.»«i7 

UNITBD   STATES   IMPORTS    AND    EZPOBTS. 
Import*  of  mtrchaadiK,  by  artuiti  and  eottntnet,  1898 


AnlcWindoHintrJa. 

»,. 

WW. 

QwDtitte. 

Valoea. 

(HuntlUeiL 

Tklnet 

GliH  and  gUamre  (duU&ble): 

11,  m 

1,TW,{177 

.»S 

Cflmder'and  crown  'gLan,  poUilieii  (Kioue' 

47,482,992 

2.5f».M8 

181. 6» 

Plate  glus  Inoare  (eet;  — 

'I'lg 

i,«.;7» 

4,  KM,  He 

,,«,.T99 

Qlu^  cylinder,   etc    (poondi),   Imported 

~:i 
"« 

13,  W8 

,!!!« 

.fS 

u.wi,m 

l.206,5» 

47,482.992 

4,1W,B38 

44S,01> 
380, 6W 

241^742 

6,210,088 

-'"       .i„™a ,„., 

1,808.688 
190,414 

'■SCm 

1,82»,112 

e4fi.447 
1,609,741 

>.£!:^ 

2,158,188 

2,U4,«» 

l.SM 

16,684 

87,408 

Blia  KDd  ikliu,  Other  tbaa  lur  sUiu  (poDDdi) : 

OE.EM.filO 

lfl.8M,4«) 

.!;!S!:!!! 

gS;S 

148,454,822 

S:S!S 

18.118,  B» 

as*.  188,970 

a9,90«.B7S 

818, 261,  sal 

H.127.W 

"'^JS'SMr'-!'-^!'.!^!!. 

SI,  387,873 
!»,1<V>,2H 

ISi 

26,425,771 
8,268.781 

ill 

i;tH.M0 

2;iO!>:4SS 
1,39B,S18 

49.834.780 

lii 
liii 

as 

».;S:S 

3,096,093 
12,975.886 

\9S 

^ii-S 

463.614 

'jsi'S 

2,040,128 

256,188.B70 

89,908.378 

818.281.831 

200,800 

,.ga 

8,807,8:8 

i:ia«-iiiiikTiiii;«v.v-.vS: 

i,«a7,5n 

3,0M,881 

'■K^-«,^„™.,.,.,- 

8£T,an 

«,!W,OTIJ 

2i9S7,l«e 

hSS 

.^Sff. 

«,(Mi,Ba» 

•je,os»,ia8 

84,901,483 

34,897.320 

OOUMBBOIAI.   BEXJ^TIONB. 


Importa  oj  mathandtM,  by  artieUt  and 


I,  1898  and  ISSfi— Continoea. 


TrelTemoDtba  ending  December— 

Artidei  and  oounUies. 

isas. 

1899. 

Vain™. 

VUuoi 

India  rubber,  crude   (poanda),  Imported 

ID,B3S.«H 

i.Tig.im 
■  m,iz2 

B7;«8 

t«,S«2,M0 

-11 

I0.43S,SH 

G.(KS 

'iniSH 

•■aa 

IB.  427. 858 

"t-SS 

so;^ 

«,M«,((M 

»,IW7,]<» 

M,«8.4M 

84.219,019 

%iS 

«0,BBS 

888,419 

Iron  and  Eteel.  and  manufacWueB  of: 

Iron  ore  (tons) dat.. 

187,£«) 

!6»,2« 

er4,o»8 

1.083.045 

iS,'pT„K'diu.i;kii:-,»s-::::::::SS:: 

Bar  Iron  (poundBj dnt.. 

Ban.  raJlway,  of  iron  or  Bteel,  etc.  (torn) 

Wffe rods  (ponndi)  dnt.. 

Wire,  and  artldtt  made  Imm  (poaudi)  .dut. . 

1;ig 

*l,B27;27e 
SOD 

2S,8«g,B8a 
5,085,SS7 

4,  US,  761 

7M,43I 

•■s 

1,00s,  H» 
181,021 

s,n],sfig 
TIT, got 
ns,ssB 

M 

eu.sts 

«.»72 
11,876 

4t,3ss.2es 

l,4S\7a] 
28,a26,M7 
15,777,188 

GS6.eu 

420,923 

1,889.20« 
185.745 

TD.TBl 

1.287,726 
484,297 

8,^fiW 
400,983 

^aiS=S:::::::::;;::;:::::aS;; 

ffiS 

2.I8^M8 

Shotgun  barreli!.  In  single  tubes,  (owed. 

12,47*,  871 

'^is&'^^s^.-i-r^'TTz... 

■"■^S 

>,3«,617 
'  81 

13],a4S,41S 
'734;02» 

a.™ 

1M,B78,B2S 

8,S11,»8 

181,970,441 

8.7M.6W 

I^^f^pomd.). 

wv,m 
ii,o».im 

6as,m 

U4,Bie 

.0,%!:^ 

preefous  iloneB: 

11 

Z,H1,20Z 

i'ffi'S 

58,831 

11,»7»,S«4 

UNITED   STATES   IMPOBTS   AND    EXP0BT8. 

Imporit  o/merdumdiM,  by  arftcJu  and  countria,  ISSSand  1SB9 — Continued. 


T»el 

1896. 

1899. 

Valuer 

Values. 

'';^^^^^^^L^' ""'  •"'^''  ^ 

":Ss 

iB.Gie 

,,,s 

?3S 

s-^ 

2,460,  cr» 

"^B^sS^  "".":■.. 

"•as 
11 

4,816,686 

S.918,07B 

"■IS! 

8,42S.!88 

18.184,860 

17S,«7,2aS 

2,6H,6M 
20,828 
8.SZS 

189,151.401 

481,848 

2.936.Z4S 

12,828 

p^^l^ia"":::::::;:::::::::::::::::: 

2,8»,987 

07,043 

817,321 

17, 871] 876 

170,1g8,S»l 

i;  142:960 

S4,«3,2M 

790,129 

■■1:ffi 

ITS,  311, 190 

2.686,882 

189, 832, 7« 

2,947,868 

SB 

,»!?; 

?'S« 

6.288,171 

B,7B0.«84 

'•SS''2 

6.M4.87I 

a,no.6M 

..S:Sf 

2.aa6.2M 

772,900 
728 

278.001 

8.688,187 

H«im«r]er(b<uhel<)..-. dut.. 

1,fi6S 

4,360 

1.086 

8,688 

846.854 
1,795;«» 

S:S! 

2,I16:B72 

2.S42,2B3 

1,368,111 

8,074,218 

Manguieae.  ote  lEd  oxide  ol  (tons) Iree.. 

1H88S 

881,967 

188.341 

1,684,528 

726,348 
229,90s 

968.282 

H.  Doc.  481,  Pt  1- 


OOKiaEBOIAL   BELATI0K8. 
Import*  of  merehandite,  by  artieUi  and  eoanlria,  1898  and  1899 — Oontlnned. 


Twel 

m  months  endtoB  Deoember- 

ArUclen  and  oounlrl» 

use. 

1899. 

qaanlltlea. 

Valuea, 

QuantiUea. 

Values. 

Ualtmg  and  mats  for  aoon,eu;,  (aquare  ;udi) 

26. 668.  MB 

11.848, 7M 

42,7«.4a2 

».O06,6« 

"'lir4'i*ii.nf.c..» 

ue.gi4 

8. 479,  HI 

4,Si£^ 

8,888,036 

4,718.969 

»»,«e 

1,121.220 

Olli.(gallOTi8): 

"  Wha°eandflsh dut.. 

»,a^v.- ::::::::::::::::::&:. 

Do... dut.. 

tm.va 

-■"Is 

i,6Be,«TO 

,,is 

B4B,244 

731,882 
17,M2 

1,'J82.326 

2,218.848 

7M.eS2 

1,046, 6«9 

l:iS 

862,861 

M89,«» 

6.827.883 

1.142,(i70 

"'sf?A»j'air-!^."»'.«.. 

M,Be2,lM 

712,188 
2,07e,«8 

86.185.497 

ew.9» 

1.728,262 

3,818,864 

2,721,240 

"'^ssSkSs^'^.'rr:. 

ii 

78,  H2 

262,600 

!!?;^ 

^?S 

2,818,854 

488,600 

29,210 

2.B24,2S1 

817.010 
fl3,6Sa 

S.'SSr.'T-.:::::::::::::::::::::::'!:: 

38T,2» 

9M,418 

3.021,  »ei 

3,451.920 

Paper,  and  manntactnm  ol,  Imported  Irom- 

S»,088 
1, HIS,  374 

88,228 

Is 

2.068.636 

3,021,t81 

8,461,920 

484,188 

277,072 

i.?S;SS 

7«:sa) 

fir«;::;;;;::::::;::::::::::::;:av;il2:: 

,i;s: 

8,718 
20:765 

ilmsS 

ucu  (dntiablc)" 

»~iSS^„«,. 

175,680 

All  other 

U4.60S 

UHITBD   STATES   IHPOBTS   AKD   BXF0BT8.  51 

IsipOTtt  of  merdutttdite,  6y  arlicUt  and  eotadria,  1808  and  7^9d— Continued. 


Twelve  moQthi  endlDK  December- 

ArOcIa  and  oonntrtec 

■» 

1899. 

Vsluea. 

Qiuatitles. 

VBln«i. 

air "•■ 

I0.8S0.CI7S 

14,  OK 

1,467,  JW 

»,a)4 

29,887 
18,187,367 

•5,112 
1,710,832 

'''"^iis^'^^^..'!rr. 

2(0,828 
2T5|092 

B,233 

B2,«S0 
159,988 

4S9  4S8 
101.778 

^265 

'B68 

158.081 
1,419,174 

10,880,076 

1,4*7,195 

13,187.367 

^'"jifP^'':^'- au... 

IBS,  485,  384 

3,0M,7W 
57,8117,471 

2,922,079 
152,979 

142,666,218 

1,216,200 
89,410,3(13 

2,716,446 

620. 6W 

lBS,242,B«a 

3,9B2,8I» 

183,  »1, 781 

374.  SID,  I» 

SS7,S48 
S«0,94S 

3»6,378,eS8 

"^^"^'i.^ .^.. 

182,182 

14S,801 

107.0,5 

185.440 

i,i4B.m 

871,757 

"WS=5S--.r—   

11,  H6 

!;a;g 

3,968 

11  819'W6 

i;7m;6sb 

Baw,  oral  reeled  from  the  caxHm 

42,778,678 

2T,17a.W9 

ellk^w  (pound.),  Imported  Irom- 

,,S;S 

440, 71& 

iS'm 

4g:S 

329,498 
2,151893 
3,613,491 
5,695,382 
99,687 

17B;i 

B.«9,«24 

26,679,806 

11,819.946 

''■£SlJS^'-"*"''"""^"'~- 

1,591,709 
s!2E«!704 

i:9M,isa 

885,  M5 

..g!S 

8,259.378 

spun  lilk^  In  aelnc,  oops.  wupa.  or  on 
Vdvea,  idnsho.  >i.d  olhet  pile  fab- 

810,  S» 
SOB,  169 

2.070,469 
549.928 

2,742.718 

25,287,419 

2.685.648 

4,988,613 

OOMItEBCIAL   BELATIOHB. 

ImporU  of  merchandiie,  by  articUt  and  coantriat,  I8SS  and  1899 — Continued. 


Aniclesand  ooUDtriea. 

18M. 

1899. 

Vnlaes. 

Qll&Dtltla. 

VslneK. 

»"C.'!,=2^7S,SS1S;S».... 

fi3,279 

•433,786 

,!!?•!!! 

26,287.419 

27.880,683 

7B0.071 

307.018 
248,726 

814.157 

275,307 

KB,  773 

607,098 

Bpica: 

1,190.899 
11,970,322 
13,23s,  Me 

302,060 
306,739 

1,471,996 
12,022.683 

,WK 

Alf  other free- 
Do aut.. 

'•ffi:S 

2.605,040 

2,934,850 

"S.'Si""- •"■'""•  ""■*'■'"- 

\  210, 091 
1U642  66D 
1,006,816 

8,841,702 
221996(1 
10,SS8,OS7 
1,191.739 
1,000.691 

ie8!943 

»,» 

245,169 
138, 32& 
908,970 

■S:S 

2,184 

i;953|248 

11,412,193 
1,338,685 

^'?S{ 

3^,200 

is;  446 

Tolal 

26,894.229 

2,199,801 

31,348,741 

2.li92,466 

'"•"S&S'&SS'."*'.'.'".'"^.'^^ 

227,186 
28,989 

1:!!! 

m:^ 

3011,739 

SplctU.  dliailed  (proof  g»!loiu) : 

BmEiJj' dut.. 

Another dDt.. 

SIO.OBS 
184,122 
1.0»,5S2 

672,223 

68S.455 

1.357,963 

888.626 

..as 

2,»6;oio 

2,039,7*3 

2.BS3.641 

2,6S6,6M 

KBllone) ,  Imported  [rom— 

li 

141,988 

I24i9ie 

22  SIT 
70,958 

■5:^ 

II 

271901 
74,249 
26.082 

■as 

8,175 

688.841 
24,278 

,li 

32.300 
9.W7 

'« 

1,229,6M 

1,891,418 

1,688,028 

360,044 
122,071 

Molanei  (gallons) free.. 

HolHseg  fi^loDa! dm.. 

8,890:838 

580,460 

21,885 
6.660,848 

796,759 

UHITED   STATES   IICPOKTS   AND   BXPOBT8. 


ImjiorU  of  nurchandwe,  by  arlicUi  and 


1898  and  2^9— Continued. 


Twelve  mootha  ending  December- 

ArliclaianilconDEri™. 

im 

1899. 

Valuaa. 

QoknUtles. 

Values. 

""^J«ro. ,.  Duu,h  ...a. 

inl   in 

1: 

{ft:: 

418,081,880 

441,1R6,384 

'2,489,481,147 

77,7U,28S 

Ill 

692,869,918 
82.044,384 

%'^1^ 

CUie  UHl  Other 

Above  No.  18  Dutch  alandaid  . . . 

Tolml 

441,836,384 
|2, 1*6,123,782 

16,084,944 
61,849,168 

iM-i^^ 

21,717,480 
86,407,397 

1,427,280, 146 

77,1«4,097 

4,899,748,654 

indsrd 

Not    »bove    No.    IB    Dulch    aU 

18,746,614 
1,  IBS,  600 

"■as 

2,0«a,H2 

268,147,482 
686,128,107 
228. 212,090 

asa 

61.208,000 

4ffi:a 

42.612 
6  Iff 

2;48i:8:m 

^6A8,064 
5.079 
18,080,642 
16,184,944 
1,086. 4m 
92.747 
2,800,418 

18,748,642 
49^192: 188 

"ffiS^ 

10:760:i6S 

6, 678: 186 
4:152:452 

247,651,516 
687.688,620 
276  991832 
84.300,877 
285,490,868 
856,616 

'■SiSiS 

50.077,422 

172,642 

172,474,454 

'ns^r. 

17,746,066 

iS'!!!'S 

ported 

ToW 

1,849,648.861 

78,006,098 

4,367,704,270 

107,137,769 

Above  No.  IS  DDtch  standard,  Im 

16,688 

18:201.778 
14,636:201 

ass 

840 

II 

1,282,573 
1,809,283 
19,184,179 

628,714 

77,711,285 

1, 928,  XI 

82,044.384 

..dm.. 

JS;: 

32.416 

AS 

6. 460. 880 

w^dir"'"™* 

21. 54*:  767 
*7:26i:04S 

310,616 

87,547,389 

10.934,081 

^^.ffi^'S^^.lTT 

2,587,571 
1.187,772 
80,691,606 

30: 92^818 

'     9)924 

606.664 

226,406 

2:614 

2,3S2,0»4 

86:469:891 
179,809 
223,516 

«8,8M,810 

9,1M6,0»5 

87,547,889 

.free. 

Tin  In  bore,  blooki.  piga.  eta.  (pounda) . 

a2,748.8»» 

8,770,221 

71,248,407 

16,746,117 

""iP.IS^SSfc*'''"''"^'' 

16,362.388 
141^854 

■is 

2,247,848 

18,962,290 

'489:821 

«2,T48.B99 

8,770.221 

71,248,407 

OOMHEBCIAT.   RELATIONS. 

ImporU  of  merchandUe,  by  ariida  and  cOTiniriCT,  1S98  and  1899 — Continued. 


ding  Decembi 

r_ 

18W. 

1899. 

Values. 

Valuea. 

Tobacco,  and  maoDtoctarea  ol: 
Leaf  (dutiable.  poundG)  — 

6:242:883 

15,081.350 

8:48b:808 

4,157.620 
12,960,319 

11,307.890 

8,  wo,  182 

17, 107,839 

Imported  [pom  (poondi)— 

1«5,576 
4,«82.a76 
168.447 
316,767 
286,817 
2,882,497 
'128: 388 

'■11 

245:285 

10,859,402 

685,601 

11.307.830 

8,680,162 

17,107,839 

850.™ 

'■"a:S 

459,277 

I,71I0,71B 

2,966.636 

Toys,  imported  from— 

2,865,686 

1S5.9B6 
5T0,«7 

8»S,sao 

S^:f^ 

845,704 

290,164 

710,400 

2.165,126 

SU11i«^-                    "pa       ■«(          ) 

241,  «g 

2.227,290 
278. »« 

3,866,406 

1,«0,467 
1.8M.KI2 

277,421 

4,002.608 

0.270.766 

7,160,007 

Wines,  imported  (pom— 

186,206 

1,016.895 
289,718 
765,120 
88:871 

208  8*2 

6,270,765 

UnmanufBclnred  (M  feet)- 

""sasr- «. 

18.182 

929,811 
9W,017 

i,su:2a3 

18,914 

290,867 
384,068 
1,610:608 

25.475 

Tlmber,hewD,eto.  (cobkfeetj'.V.V.dntll 
Lambed  (M  i^t)-                   ' 

.M»!'^*.'~;::::::;::::S:- 

272,178 
115,777 

352, 4U 

480, 70« 

118.687 

673,791 
616,484 

?:JSS 

7,006.101 

999.862 

Manafacturegof  {dutiable)- 

61,192 

13,861,235 

UNITED   8TATTS   IMPOBTS    AKD    EXPORTS. 
Importa  nf  merdmndiM,  by  aiitdet  and  Bountrie*,  J89S  and  1899 — Continued. 


Artlalnmad  cmmtrleL 

1888. 

isw. 

QaantltleL 

Valoet. 

QnanllUe^ 

Value*. 

""o^ag^'-^r..""^. 

2,  on 

1 

HM.lie 

281. 210 
28(^588 

31. 8« 
40.478 
11.470 

^■4li 

12,106 

18.132 

029.811 

26.476 

'"a'esr.iss!;:"!^!?.:^^ 

I'.g! 

8.464,718 

673, 622 

■  Hira 

962. 1C8 

8,617,282 

673,791 

Wood  pnlp  (too4 ,  Imported  from— 

1,3M 
4.UT 

28;ms 

18,171 

2.MB 

289,244 

ToW 

34.479 

eH.o&g 

81,192 

1.243. 2M 

Wool.hkltof  Uie<:«inel,ao«t,>lpscm,uid  mmuD' 
lutlienMM dot.. 

27.134.041 

sItbi 

'  71.500,286 
7M 

4. 838,  MS 

801,323 

B,  646.872 

13.144,264 

64,782 

80,830,397 
2S:325 

7,8M,2S6 
4403 

Total dm.. 

W.g90.«H 

11.886,886 

106,867,674 

ll,«M.644 

Wools  (poDndi)  Imported  Icom— 

.ill 

2.626.470 
*  280,888 

8,791,646 

702,049 

27,143.82! 

4.6B0.S80 

lg,2W,040 

15;S 

264,288 

2^728 
19:i2fl 

6,163.40s 

766,133 
86H,filO 

'  60 
6,229 

1,078,549 

MUtahMoSXiJ^e. 

147,030 

i'M 

332 

LMCWa 

501.337 

8,798.806 

Cta«»--           ^^ 

l!;S!:iS 

4,810,908 

2.011.026 
1,661.773 

■•il 

30,816 

26.660,607 
17.604,650 

7,731,610 
21,436,436 
4,701,666 

71,601,060 

6,646,010 

80,364.722 

Oup«ii  uid  nMTfeOai  (Kiiiue  t"*). 

B«i.ioa 


2,036,836 

800,  au 

760,3(3 

CloUilug.  etc.  except  ituwb  and  kolt 

M6.684 

COltHEBCIAL  RELATIONS. 


Imporit  of  m«rcnandite,  by  axUda  and 


1898  and  259*— Continued. 


TwBlve  monOM  ending  December- 

Aitlclea  aaa  cOQUITlee. 

iBse. 

1899. 

Qoatitltlee. 

ValQM. 

QD»ntltleB. 

Values. 

aoBiB  (ponndu) dut.. 

Dieaa  good<,  womeD'B  and  cblldien'B 

S3,IT1,*M 

I8,S7B,6T4 

S,901,!S2 
fl]8:6SS 

92,  M2 
M,I30 

SIS 

4.B76.B10 
23.881.144 

K 884,394 

Shoddy   mungo,  Bm^  elo.  {poinidB), 

«9,OT 

317,381 

S^:;;;;-"-"-";;;:;;;!:;; 

272,  MS 

152,793 

.S'S 

16.207,738 

CM^_(BjLUBrejjsri.l .  imfoKxA  from- 

IB.Sll 
84,714 
8i:M6 

Sffi 

2M,ea8 

382,416 
119; 723 

B(»,10ft 

!,««.«« 

760,843 

°°'S.e\TiiSsr°"™°- 

19^885 
6,478 

99,309 

20S^248 

li 

3,308,742 
64, 884 
176,306 
166,707 

4,696 

'■"S'S 

166,331 

^.^EF------ 

IItm 

4.1S7,KI 

8,878,674 

4,576.610 

^^SSdifflSr^''  '"""^  "^ 

It,  see, 110 

9;h^700 
B.Z70,I»7 
1,293,877 

2,4B2,SM 

:i:i«;4g! 

12,810,976 
61361:618 
4,908,664 

^'^M'm 

88,171,482 

0,901,282 

=.»,,« 

6,460,164 

""S.".EfttaS5'S!"~°'.!'°°'K: 

2,742,867 

10B,8M 
18,448 

2,986,463 

161,9(16 
14,801 

128,072 

188.760 

S:S;^ 

6,781,684 
?  146:462 

288,884,173 
3«6,S80,27B 

884,964,448 

fi«B,42e,4S3 

i«e,fiae,842 

SiffiS 

82,308.680 
681.181,721 

PoragnweaniTeweli: 

M,  641, 646 

28,965,802 

11 

zt,m.-m 

«9,689.U» 

27.128,948 

UNITED   8TATE8   IMP0ET8   AND   EXPOKTS.  57 

Importg  of  yni-rcharuUte,  hy  artitia  and  munlria,  1898  and  1899 — Continued. 
Twelve  montha  ending  December- 


Total  lorettTD  nllliig. . . 


Exp<nU  of  domeaic  me 

TwelTB  months  ending  December- 

AracltB  anil  cimntrleii. 

im 

189». 

QoantlUeK 

Vatua. 

Values. 

Agrtoultoral  ImplomanM: 

as 

IH.  789,129 

»,ins.3M 

13,G94.S24 

G,UT 

"■IS 

M% 

Centisl  American  Btaua  and  BriUih 

s;290 

^'^^ 

9.07J,8M 

IB*.  997 

Ml,  615 

Callle  (nomber)— 

S«,68B 

Sl.fle8,9W 

803.539 

MM 

S,£3fi 
99.  M9 

132 

'  fiolooo 

« 

■S 

459,  KQ 

4,SI0 
94, 4W 

1,209,458 
7,776 
8,700 

Cenlml  American  Blales  and   Brillih 

S15 

138,228 

m.m 

33,483,267 

4(»,176 

9eo 

4,5U 

■•1 

if 

l»,7fiS 
1.998 

8;io< 

'lE 

SS'fS 

ts 

ie,STS 

U7.548 

52,280 

58  OOHHEBOIAL   BELATIONS. 

Export*  of  domaHie  mtrchaadiM,  1S98  and  J«9d— Contmued. 


ArUdea  and  oonnCrieL 

1896. 

1890. 

Q«u>tltl«. 

Valoea. 

QQBQtltlea. 

V^U«L 

AnlnulB — ConCLnued 

"'SiffiSii 

21, 8W 

»,  262,116 

lii 

3:o2B 

89 

'•a 

22 

1,018,466 
7^  MS 
11.666 

w.sso 

82.788 
4,2M 

us 

102 

a^ 

48,817 

B,010,77S 

4B,983 

Mnlea Ko- 

e,B»6 

611,689 

20,228 

1,702.0» 

'"^mi^jisw. 

122.781 

1 

'423 

10,  US 
30,  ue 

06,  BOB 

45,412 

1TB,  «e 

1.070.968 

160,824 

226.647 

349.668 

41.408,768 

IS 

as 

186,  as 

•iS'S 

124,  TW 

miif 

Blocking: 

191.474 

Bone,  hools,  honu,  vid  honi  tipa.  strlpai  uid 

"°:^iss'*-""°""""" 

777,819 

■Is 

803,889 
6092 

■S:S 

as 

as 

126,874 

si 

■i:% 

Cential  Amarlcan  SUM  uid  Britlih  Hon- 

S« 

2S|73S 
02,600 

^Si 

2,427.!(» 

2,7*4,488 

1,237,027 
7881726 

SsnaJi^*i^'!'?iE;;---3;; 

4,M0,»G 

lG,16Ti6B7 
1,671,668 

16,  Ml,  MS 

1T.7S2|436 
663,878 

B.22S,601 
1,876,899 

^898 

UNITED   STATES   MPOETB    AND   EXP0ET8. 
Exploit  of  domtx&c  Taerchandite,  1898 


Twel 

ve  months  eDding  Decembi 

-- 

Articlea  and  cooDtrlea. 

1888. 

1899- 

QtUDCItln. 

VbIum. 

ValDM. 

Com  (buBhela)  — 

42,096,  «* 
fiO,8IB.a«3 
!6,27*.«5 

ua.8s* 

U2,G»2 

leiseeless 

18,?72,22S 
9,283,702 

M,2» 
2S8,»37 

85,065,484 
6  624  642 
45,270,842 
53,170,066 
18,328,335 

96,488 
448,867 

440;006 
6;298 

134. 410.  im 

a;  199;  792 

21.288,997 

Central  Ameriowi  SlaUts  and  Biltiah 

frJM 

741,418 
2M,483 

326,223 
19,871 

732,005 
i;91« 

207,309,881 

77,816,688 

206,136,233 

SSr^-:--:-:---iSB:: 

8M,a4S 
4»,»1B,S66 

1,886,646 
18,0(6,888 
1,718, 406 

•■■Slffi 

868,749 
41,085,082 
62,132,394 
4,852.340 

1,973, 4M 

IKsii;:;:;;;:;;:;;:;:;:;;;;;::;;;:!^:: 

■  14; 401 

Wlmc  goahelB)- 

7,35fi,826 
82,287,072 
7.774,»42 

42.  BM 

•»:» 

4,8S7,afi2 

67,496,442 

26,386,267 
6,189,663 

IS 

63,12S,16S 

i;  658;  121 
S;i 

tl 

129,609 
28,298 

1'^'JS 

CentTal   AmeriisD   EUCcs  and  Brltlah 

i4fl,246,«e6 

180. 842,  Wt 

109,635,161 

g,S2S,314 

1.4M,141 
827.760 

"■lis 
■■ffiS 

171,413 
1,840,766 

ii 

,,as 
ss 

3,908,128 

si 

1,671,270 
68.740 

10,778,588 

4,0<7 

566,018 

■■as 

242,656 

as 

1,181,242 

3 

H,329 

Ceotnl  American   SUtea   and  Britlah 

2,0^.405 

2,932,350 

16,509,904 

72,086,493 

18,717,161 

70,082,417 

2,000,486 

1.666,  M3 

517.879,74a 

289,966,771 

SS!""^::::;:::::-: "■■ 

4,708 

fiS 

9,782 

77,783 

178,949  ^ 

COHUXBCIAL  ABLATIONS. 


ExpoTtK  of  dometlic  merchandise,  1898  avd  1899 — Continued. 


TwelTe  montliB  ending  December- 

Artfol«aQdcmiiitrt«. 

,« 

1899. 

Valoet 

QuanUHn. 

VslDea. 

Is 

Candlee Wit.. 

8,444,136 

•■•i:.v^m 

2»;740 

CBrriagBB,  can.  other  veWolet  Mid  parUof: 
Cars,  passenger  «iiii  freight,  and  parla  ol— 

i,a>4,<we 

'■'^Z 

All   otber   cairlaga  and  partH  of.  except 

2,4H,812 

Total - 

Exported  to- 

8,867,516 

6.036. 160 

785,187 

IS 

48,861 

Central  American   Buites  and  Biitlah  | 

^.•Z 

1 

77:781 
871,078 
661,146 

7*;  044 

as 

Cnl»--"- 

"S-^ 

sr. 

Is 

28,976 
149,853 

266,247 

1         W».8™ 

Total 

1      S,!«J,6I6 

1      5,036,169 

CyclcaandHTtBof— 

United  EI Dgdom 

1  ■« 

CB4.686 

ffiS 

1.636  207 

Central  American  Btstea  and  Brittah  , 

1 

!t47,l4a 

..^?S! 

7,012,197 

4,820,284 

10.969,712 

188,626 
73,838 

88,7Sa 

Ctaemlcals.  drugi.  dyee,  and  medldnea  (ponnda) 

189,907 

Si 

TlTlsfie 

■iSS 

1,288,981 
29, 891, 688 

gjppcr.MJph^^. 

185,115 

190,309 

UNITED   STATES   IXFOBTS   AND   EZPOBTS. 
J^eportto/demaHemarehandUe,  1S98  and  1899 — Continued. 


Twelve  monthe  ending  December- 

ATtidMMKlCOUDBrfa. 

1898. 

1899. 

Qnu.t]tle«. 

Values. 

Quantltiee. 

Values. 

«.7«,8W 

•614,630 

2,808,840 

K.  654. 607 

199, 122 

0,782,734 

SSkViJiSii-: ""■■■ 

*T7.l»fl 

81, ISO 

467,493 

83.271 

976.090 
882,889 

1.147.S4S 
702,798 

^'^S^'^ngaom 

630.  ei 
11.302 

629,737 
2.315 
40;il6 

1,676 

Ceotnl  American  BIrteB  and  Britldi 

11 

W 

60.868 
16a!  068 

m«i5 

-■■g 

1,868,979 

1.850.641 

^Vn*SS5« 

t,8a),»4S 
8,lBa,4H 

6,712,085 
6:699;  218 

1.707,796 
4.044,854 

7,140,100 

1908, 4W 

12,411,288 

5.762.160 

^^sXiicCfc 

7.  Mb 

30,340 

1.5M 

33.708 
4,376,287 

6,548 
560.  U69 

3^;67» 

218;  ou 
2i;»i 

6,^ 

27 

1S,2K 

8,862,886 

1S8 

68,946 

0,624,042 

1,07a;  174 
40?;  363 

17;  671 

10i;iI6 

12,643,918 

Centnl  American  eutet  Bod  Bridsb 

m 

MO 
069 
611 
102 
938 

gSSi'"" '"'"—'"•""' 

456.^-6 

10,  Si 

as 

67.886 
66,687 

4.609.406 

12,412,233 

6.762,160 

Cc*e Ions. 

Coltee  BDd   cocoa,  gronnd  or  prepared,  and 

lM,6ffii 

600.931 

280,196 

858,856 
204,716 

^iSS&"KNtaom 

•:l 

274,870 

2;«o 

2.329 

158,860 

OOHMEBOIAL   BBLATI0N8. 
Exporu  of  domaHe  merdumdue,  1898  and  1999 — Continued. 


Twelve  months  etiang  December— 

Articles  and  countries. 

1898. 

1899. 

ValufB. 

QuantlUM. 

Values. 

*^^'5i^'K&toii""^""'  ip"^"- 

ISS 

IM,  740, 666 
I,623,E06 
'288:976 

"SSiS 

6,027,682 

11,987,082 

176  263 

31,380 

23,864 

49,286, 139 
87,096,288 

11 

f™™ 

2M.95B.906 

33,608,869 

247,370,681 

i:s62;499 

^Tcl^'o'^'^'""^'"^'"-'"^ 

'  68:301 

43,102,666 

16, 9261872 

8.128.694 

4.161, 986,817 

2,844,073. 
229,924.131. 

42,630 

16,660,071 

6776  202 

2,936,318,044 

Toul {Ij^*^; 

8,169.880 
t,  177.012.689 

f2S2,768,2W- 

6,817.732 
2.962,869,016 

191,107,342 

Exported  U>— 

UnlWd  Kingdom I!g^™- 

FT^mce g5 

OtherEuropo f«^"- 

British  North  America J'^^"- 

„„,,„                                   boles" 

4.020,982 

409,004,628 
1,930,924 

077,142.666 
1,003,888 

649,404,804 

"■la 

20,782,663 

115,308,684 
22,229,030 
63,861,674 
30,809,213 
3,088,787 
1,103,836 

''     11 

S:i 

li 
»,» 

24,036 
266,169 

4,820,060 
4,458 

74,192.613 
25.272,157 
45.022.094 
32.965,746 
8,882,739 

1,780 

■'"I"'' ^^: 

other  Aida  »nd  Oceania {[ji^"' 

160,627 

6,069,607 
1,8» 

5,839,706 
137 

8.840,  U7 
201,007 

«-— "^™ (S-.: 

8,169,380 
4,177,012,689 

^232, 768,204 

6,817,732 
i,  962, 869. 016 

,„,„» 

Waate lbs. 

16,008.118 

666,307 

16,822,606 

604.  OOB 

Uanafacmies  ol— 
Clolhslysrda)- 

96.067,000 

21?  774;  957 

4,62S,031 
10:880:446 

101.980,139 
816,496,018 

6,145,794 
14;6M;681 

320.831,967 

15,606,376 

418,426,167 

10.698,475 

""■^SSlf^K^ 

11,268,978 

39,108 

294,160 

1.388,216 

18)226:760 

'  123: 987 
16.195,660 
2,894,208 

7,869^280 

86:477 
969,207 

484,588 

II 

318,727 
1.402,089 
6.944,620 

868,137 

814,604 
1,276.442 

16.169,405 
9.186.860 

III 

7;  324: 964 

21.963,606 

227.868,196 

6,627,284 

M2,490 

687,40* 

CeDtral  American  SMtesaud  Brillah 

252:433 

136,612 
467,201 
862,031 
1,080.268 

SilSi""" 

other  Booth  Amertca, 

Eut  Indles—Biitldi 

"'■»:So 

UNITED   BTAT^   IMPORTS   AND   EXPOBTS. 
Export*  qf  domaiic  mtrebandise,  1898  and  1899 — Continued. 


TwelTe  months  ending  Dooember- 

AitiolnudoouneclM. 

i«B. 

18M. 

QuanUtlM. 

Valoea. 

ananUUM. 

ValQO. 

Eipwted  to  (TKd.)-Conlinued- 

s,m,te6 

46.  MS 
154. eO( 

876.197 
S46,»4« 

2,849,742 

183  719 

42,268,218 

11,398,328 

55,886 

••1 

K2a.8Sl,MT 

16,606,376 

418.428,167 

281,819 
2,717,061 

BSr^:;;;;r----«-" 

e,su,Z4S 

8,447,786 

8,812,362 

4,<W8,1M 

6,1H218 

Ejtpottefllo- 

■as 

1,778,«1 

216,760 
an,  841 

„^:£ 

SS 

49,604 

i7;«>4 

.as 

Tim 

IS:^ 

881.738 

US 

CenD^  AmericaD  BlaUa  and  Biltlili 

'S-SJ! 

41.265 

981,844 

488,  ms 

'13:^ 

4,088.104 

6,164,216 

»,»4,480 

24,852,691 

""'SSiinsr^r'™^ 

^S 

4B7,9» 
48,807 

161,821 

3,SS6,1T4 

KS 

4,B»,»4 

PertHlien  (Unu); 

GT0.t4S 

-■ss 

■S;:s 

687,862 

6,116,440 

018.872 

Expotted  lo— 

U»,4IM 

AS 
IS 

'■■giS 

40 
1,402 

6;b62 

IS 

6.168 

2,6m.  396 
2,171.860 
*m&47 

Cenlnl  AioerlcMi   Btates  and  BriUih 

66,800 

BB7,fl82 

6,115,440 

BIS,  872 

COUKEBOIAL   BELATIONa. 

£cport«  of  domestic  merdtandue,  18S8  and  1899 — Continued. 


Twel 

Article,  and  couiHri« 

im. 

189». 

QiunUUes. 

Values. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Flbera.  veKBtable,  and  lexclle  gnnei.  QUDUfac- 
turesol: 

1628. 72B 
'»m;07! 

Cordtige - ihi.. 

7.M6,86e 

9.8S6,4Ba 

I,«62,B92 

FICTh,  other  thMnalmon lie.. 

Cod.  huldock,  hake,  and  pollack... Its.. 

H«TiD8 .'- : r: jta.. 

Canned Ita.. 

t,D«2,843 

ao,s7i.tio 

811.784 
88,111 

"•as 

26i;888 

iB.a« 

9.874,727 
8,228,544 

976 
M,117 

23,01B,M4 

68,122 

tii,oae 

flS-^iS 

^""o^iSs. 

w:828 

&,  014, 840 

4,797.850 

iK^jS  g^  oVri^:. ;;;.  :;::.;:::::.bwS:: 

a).0»8.MT 

1,118,1H 

ga 

S.4M.078 
a},S53 
165,234 

"-413;^ 

1,558, 461 

Pnmeg ihi.. 

B.i«,eM 

4,W7,0B4 

X^'^ 

1.0*8,469 

2tH.0Ol 

2,478,687 

8,016,481 

142,036 

9,264.  m 

Exported  lo— 

8.8Wi,e61 
1.2281792 

i.sae 

H 

SlIflBS- 

i,9es 

*•»» 

I'S'S 

Central    Amerioin  BUiM  and  Britigh 

20.048 

9.264,191 

71,070 

1,91B,671 
18,776 
MS,  721 
18,412 

'S 

.H) 

>;lc 

UMTTED    STATES    IMPORTS    AND    BXPOETB. 
Export*  of  dometUc  mtrthandite,  1S98  and  J^d— Continued. 


Artlcl€«.ndcomilii«. 

VM. 

189». 

Valnai. 

Valoes. 

•ass 

3,»«,M1 

"'^tSl'SlKr^ 

..JJg! 

,*if! 

i,S»,BlB 

GlDoaeorgnpeiiigu Ite.. 

2,470,662 

2,246;8M 

22B,  094,369 
2,403,789 

3,710,006 

2,746,691 

1,148,088 

142,304 
1,2«,9OT 

1,708, 793 

203,067 
■    1,4721082 

l.Xa.211 

1,676,039 

ffi2,«a 

l,08»,7fl2 

H»r loin.. 

80,160 

66,668 

872.892 

""S'.sa^ssi'.":".':^.'^"*!: 

180.H7 

'■is 

'■US! 
ASS 

1>,S1» 
^813 

4t4.a» 

lew 

1,206 
'266 

284,  MS 

10^168 

3,)^  000 

S« 

791514 

'•^ 

6,843 

8,700 

ll.W.12» 

1,01S.43S 

7,614,488 

789,927 

71,301 

^■^.ssrsu^™. 

19,S71,7W 

1 

24:SS4 
2,640 

S,»40 

"1 

ai 

160,048 

66o;2as 

9.178 
4,768 

•S;gS 

'W 

Central  Amertcwi  BtaWo  and  Brtttoh  HoE- 

a,  940, 853 

a,S»7,!16 

16,662,738 

34,  Oil 

42,564 

16,863 

s.^ 

^'m 

40O.MS 

621,069 

1,476,380 

i.ws,a» 

296.214 

101.  SM 
96:689 

119,880 

OOHHEBCIAL   BELATIONS. 


Exports  of  dometlic  merchandite,  1898  and  189!> — Continued. 


TwelTB  montba  ending  Bacember- 

1896. 

I8W. 

Quanllteg. 

Value*. 

QuantlUcB. 

Valtiu. 

paws,   iDCludlDg   Leiegispb,   lelephonF,  add 

1 

1 

MS 

uo 
8e» 

i 

is 

Central  Amerlcaa  Slatea  and  British  Hou- 

^SS 

I4B,42I 
S2,617 

B,m,«ei) 

6,«6,730 

Iron  and  Btccl,  and  manufactures  o(: 

31,S7» 

87, 5« 

«,fl«0 

Mglron  (loni)- 

TS.HS 
,8.8U 

771,  SW 

as 

ll)t,l(» 

Tfl.BSt 
6,412 

Banorrodiolrteei.'otiiVrthan'wlrei'illM!! 
Bare  or  ralta  for  rallwaf*- 

1,080:386 

Ste«l  (tani)— 

■":S 
11 

Z7.BS0 

642,658 
].ge3.ST0 

92^039 

CeatTBl  American  Blalea  and  Brltldi 

21 

i 

1 

i-e.sn 

B,8S8,<M 

171,772 

6,122,882 

S8,«» 

3,W>,379 
tl,4a2,G9S 

!!;ffi:!g 

s,uo 

as 

■!1:S 

eu,w» 

S8,0B,4S» 

ass 

8he«l«anrfplat«e  (pb'iinds)— 

Tin  piatea.  tcme  ■oiaia,  and  tueen  tlji. 

b,  528. 380 

8W.e» 

Locks,  hinges,  and  otber  bnildera-  bud- 

z,m:szT 

'•Sf;^ 

8,248,780 

8,»IS,I21 

"■^XJWd™ 

■•las 

c#" 

Ti.) 

UHTTBD   STATES   IMPOETS   AND   EXP0BT8. 
Exporta  ofdomatic  merckandae,  1S9S  and  1899 — Continued. 


Artlclw  mad  couDUle& 

isas. 

ISM. 

QaantitioL 

V«lueB. 

QiUDtiUa. 

ValUOL 

Exported  t&^ 

"«■!!! 

■5 

1« 
131 

2a 

«8 

S 

SB8 

469 
482 

IM 
139 

BIO 

IK'S? 

Centnl  American  BulMuidBrltlidi 

11 

260.084 

l,137,He 

8,«6,2a 

1: 

2,900,811 

182,832 

""aas»,s'.''.r".°'T. 

81,117 

a»,40i 

ill 

88  MO 

■!5:S 

ii 

3,082,471 

989,871 

••ili 

1,U&,KH 

Btc«nieiis)nei,uu)putsof  {nmnber)— 

m 

487 
870 

ii 

SB:9«2 

oNotveimnlely  slated  prior  loJulf,  ISW. 


C^nOO^^Ic 


OOHMEBOIAL   RELATIONS. 

ExporU  o/doiaetlic  merehandite,  189S  and  1899 — Continued. 


TwBlva  month!  ending  December— 

Anlcleaanacoutitrtet 

i8e& 

1899. 

QuanUUea. 

Valnea. 

Quaotltlffi. 

Values. 

lion  and  ateel,  and  manulOctures  ot-Cont'd. 
Type wrl Uiuf  macMaen,  and  pans ol— Cont'd. 
Central  American  Stain  and  Britlrti 

B,»79 
80,914 

!« 

is 

55,97* 

2,077,260 

15,413,893 

35,217,260 
30,T18.9ffi 

641.779 

28.842,543 
75. 118, 103 
4,8«,74a 

482.882 

1.6ti 

!»S 

12,M5.634 

'S.'s".":'..r';*ir.»r:. 

82.7n,5eo 

M^4OT 

B»,ia) 

704,  «ft 

118, 9M 
■        a86,0« 

97^^ 

93.115 

216.539 

Uather,  >ole  (pounda)— 

2B,t02,«M 
3M,S11 

1,295.  SW 
ISMJB 

as 

ill 

8s;ow 

32,099.878 
809.438 

4B;8ff7 

"■wni 

a^ 

244.130 

(i6:ow 

26,440 
12;  104 

81,9C2 

S».7S».0Si 

6,440,S75 

38,883,814 

"^^^ 

1«^544 

"■as 

SF"^"'"''""'*^'"^' 

12,428,391 
1,419,854 

12,242.988 

16,815.212 

OKITBD   STATES   IMPORTS   AND    EXPOBTS. 
Bxportt  ofdamatlie  raenAartdite,  1898  tmd  1599— Continued. 


Aitlctea  *nd  conotrlea. 

lags. 

im. 

QouUtles. 

Valnee. 

QDUtlUes. 

Vilnau 

^S^'^m^ffrt™ 

18.  «K 

18,346 

41 

"'•ii 

CratnJ  AmericMi  Blal^'  and   Brtttab 

g'^ 

S,>H 

fiZ 

I2.2«,a8 

15, 818.  MI 

M.OW 
S2,M) 

as 

710,184 

uo,Tn 

•ass 

se.on 

141, 882 

1;S 

"tfS 

1,»M.423 

,.SiS 

tKto 

taot 

21,816,861 

26,800,833 

...bbls.. 

..bosh.. 

Ltoe- 

Uslt 

M.^ 

^:!S 

a8«;227 

S!g 

-iSr ^;;;;;:r;::::;:. 

801,187 
416,997 

902,560 
100.811 

1,«)2,SW 

1. MS,  886 

1.008,861 

2.14&.4S7 

76. 843 

""SS^S^. 

'■IS-S! 

1,842,220 

1,900,788 

74,  OM 

106,888 

•ta 

Si 

17,820 
1,618 

'ti 

1,SW,61» 

l.(W0,2W 

COlOraEOIAL   RELATIONS. 


Exportt  of  dometUe  menAandUe,  1898  and  1899 — Continoed. 


Twelve  montha  en 

Articles  and  MiuDtri«L 

isee. 

18W. 

Valnei. 

CliiaiitlUe& 

Value*. 

18,622.274 
48)841 

m)7S7 

a,B12,110 

8.825.778 

2.630,024 

Si! 

6.109 

\\Z 

1^968 
486 

,1!!! 

61.036 
2.666 

64,136 

1,049,282 

1,068)833 
126,567 

15,974 

4)247 

5)428 

li 

96.066 

5,370 
14987 
120.489 

IS 

^)| 

65)205 

5.T7I 

''771 
7)646 
S4S 
5,OT2 

ISs)l2t 
6)307 

2)602 

i 

242  617 

Cemrel  Amerlo»n   etat«  uid   BrtUsh 

gl^r-!^::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

11,806 

otter  southAmericB  ;;;!;;!!■■■":"!; ; 

87.898 

A'rtca --- 

.,« 

2,312,110 

8,625,778 

2,630,024 

^'!^f<S'kC^'.'f"™' 

8,347,241 

« 

414)379 

2,419,247 

1,622)211 
218.551 

if 

l)636 

i 

"J:g 

7,<M4 
27,629 

8,178.140 

2,494.412 

6,069,218 

700)713 

10,872 
8  669 
1)110 

10)  287 
27,928 
197,904 
129,682 

14)210 

34,860 

'490 
06,190 

103 

3,472,171 

^n^327 

Central  American  Slates  and    BritlHh 

6.317 

Other  West  Indies  and  Bennoda 

SS5"»:::;::::::::::::::::::;;:::;::: 

■as 

China 

,w 

18,081,006 

6,384.962 

17.668.228 

9,010.730 

11.666,461 

6,657.618 

1,869,609 

6,001,877 

0[1  cake  and  oll-eake  meal  (pounds) : 

1,  OKI,  392, 458 
434,2X7,866 

8,778.691 

1,175,206,489 
498.769.030 

•SSI 

1,418.630,324 

18,419,871 

1,073.966,519 

16.122,866 

^'^S^'^kC^'- 

496,358,638 
12i0DD|69a 

■!!:!ii 

2,066.234 

8l5928 

4,296.856 

6,312.617 

■1 

4S4.T15.832 
61,672,404 

728,137,009 

11)554)450 
893,092 
276,139 

Total  oil  cake  and  oll-eake  meal 

1.468,630,324 

13.419,871 

1,(03.966,619 

16,122,866 

UNITED   STATES   IliPOHTS    AND   EXPOBTS. 
Erportt  of  tiomettie  merthandite,  1S98  and  1899 — Contioued. 


Twelve  maDllu  ending  December^ 

Aitlclea  md  coontrtet 

1818. 

ISB9. 

Qoantltle*. 

ValDOL 

Valu«. 

Ollckitlw: 

■gs 

ssss 

116.730 

143.218 

"'**°'s^'^*°"'- 

MS,  123 

186,  »4 

1.046:470 

Wbkle 

^740 

1.M7.480 

828.731 

1.866.198 

682.891 

MiDenl,  erode,  IncladlDE  all  natmal  olI^ 
wlUroulKsaidtogimvrtr  (salons)— 

6,(H8,a8s 

Si 

3i 

s:044 

4.476.200 

m.W8 

120. 486.000 

6,016,832 

117.690,474 

6,068,2.6 

Ha^thu  iDCludlng  all  itgbter  prolucla 

05, 628, 840 

1,070,  on 

38:806:281 
7,626,148 

18.200,901 
788.368.187 
71.104,700 

847,607,108 

47,692. 208 

ta,  707. 837 

'^'^^^li^S- 

l4S,aRf,«B« 

'■ii 

6n,430 

10.407,896 

14,466,005 
66,868,586 

3i 

719981940 

8»:ew 

^iloSora 

11:561:782 

123.989 
166,800 
64.074 

884,736 
1,622:984 

ill 

8:768:626 

1,064,691 

3:308 

III 

11:808:247 

1,0.0,40. 
1,27' 120 
SI      00 

81      il9 
4:      B4 
4,2(      166 

1,1)     igs 

as  s 

16,«      98 
I8,3«      116 

Oeotial  Amerlcui  States  and  BitaiOi 

004,961 

';*s 

Colombia 

-^■SiJ 

1-??^ 

Total  mineral.  leflned  or  manulac- 
tnntd.  not  Including  reslduiim. . 

847. 607. 1« 

47.692.299 

822,707,887 

60,425,913 

SSuuS^'"  ""*  '*"  ^"^^  ^"^  b^" 

Ti4,687 

816,118 

514.605 

658.197 

48,407.417 

'-cS't: ^,.. 

2.810,010 

686,000 

8.188.061 

838.336 

CoiiQle 


OOMMBRCIAL   RKLATIONa. 
ExpirriM  of  dome*tie  merdiandite,  189S and  JSSit — Continued. 


TwelTe  montlu  ending  December— 

ArtJclesandcountrlHi. 

1398. 

im. 

QoanUtlts. 

Valuea. 

Quantitlea. 

Valuef.. 

Ollti— CoDtlDued. 

""^'SSi*?. 

1,402.914 
IS,  SIS,  224 

490,409 

n,ra 

871388 
1,212.970 

882,812 
3,888 

1| 

111774 
264,248 
100.684 

23,768 

4U 

803,765 

4,986.120 

481,621 
18,119 

11 

Si 
11 

Central  American  Btalea  spd  Briv 

OtlietW€«tInaieBB..d  Bermuda    - 

=S« 

46,730.114 

11,465,867 

49,989,420 

Unaeed galls. 

88,076 
137,181 

39,411 

ffiS 

1,173.844 

107,002 
116,791 

48.120 

18.e63,9» 

FalDCB.  plgmeDta,  and  ODlora: 

722|809 

Zinc,  oxide  Hi Ihii. 

7,849,  OM 

10,685,226 

366.598 

1,156,087 

,,S:8S 

Wi,2OT 
2,655,501 

107.944.979 

94,637,748 

^•^■i^ 

2,870,366 

5,578,615 

5,628,495 

•^""KldiKSSn"  ™  '^"*"^ 

2s,e8a.Ti6 

679,284 

■■Si 

(29,336 

1721969 

i:S. 
lis 
"?:!S 

86,889 

109,246,990 

5, 568' 032 
65  498 
272,611 

til 

38;  119 

1,279,731 

2:*5» 

Cratrai  American  Statea  and  Brltbh  Hoo- 

"l-S? 

J'i 

173,987 

IS 

166.310.732 

6,362.871 

181,860,818 

7.650.449 

SIS 

U7,373 
49S.B28 

22.822;  278 

86^364 

8,988.071 

fS.S 

213,411 

"■■SI 

132,049 

32,499 

16006 

SS,4!U,«H 

673,577 

2.766.907 

267.120 
181.0ICJ 

'^^czr  "'""""'"■ 

2,«0i291 

2SSIS 

26,619 

22,800 

^^S^in^"""  ^"" '""""* 

UNITED   STATES   IMPOBTS    AND   EXPORTS.  73 

ExpoTln  0/ domttlie  merdumdur,  ISQSand  ]899 — Continoed. 


T^lvemcnllHi  ending  Deccmbcr- 

Artlcleamndcotmtrle*. 

im 

19»», 

ValDSs. 

Quantltlea. 

Value* 

Bee^^n'SdSSin.^^tliiued. 

MM 
M,S46 

B»T,222 

b,sa 

242.077 
l»,7W 
141,781 

ii 

49.20D 

24.318 

fi  leo 

is: 134 

18,049 

i!:S 

4.4M 

ulsao 

418,  BW 

4S 

876,321 
16,518 

^^ 

aoo;770 
44:811 

88.912 

■■s 

Othar  Weet  indie*  and  B^r^^ 

iS-S! 

."i'S! 

1,022,412 

Afriai 

37,888.  SS2 

8,448,340 

«,  398, 218 

K6,4I4.2M 

67S 

S8;7«8 

'•Sis 

43,576 

Sailed   ot    pickled,    ud    otber    cured 

2e7.4fig,MB 

22.644,340 

322.B36.eo 

3S,1HW7 

4T,4l«,24a 
1.228,658 

2,eie,4ce 

^  111;  899 

tS!:SS 

^SS:iS 

48, 724,7*8 

2,787,304 

46. 086, 847 

IffiSiSffl^fl- 

a,  401,678 
&.«88|717 

else?;  046 

B.  438,  EST 

IS 

308.307 

10.  TOO 

6.182,284 

B4.2DD 

ii 

20,700 

1,249,607 
18.^ 

S6B:434 
1W,820 

«■•» 

3.478 

i«.m 

286,106 

i 

19,324.966 

til 

760.060 

,|:| 

39] 'Ml 
6,640.691 

309:  OSO 

11 

?sS 

210, 7W 

Other  W€«t  IndlCT  and  Bermuda  ... . 

48. 724. 70S 

2.737.804 

46.066,647 

III 

'«68:aes 

2.128,623 
800,647 

^^ 

1,473,290 
130,267 

1,75».270 
453.  SOO 

93.477 

27,642 

as 

404 
03,972 
2S730 

SISGB 
28,124 

6,544 

39,822.666 

1,861,290 
801. oei 

1!:S 

10.840 

1,329.904 

1,041,  on 

606.179 

^•"I'Sg 

Central  Americm  Btates  and  BrlUKh 

^'i 

Other  WeA  Indie*  and  Bermuda 

Si 

100,810,190 

4,200,396 

97,218,186 

4,288,761 

COUCSBOIAt   RELATIONS. 


Export*  of  doraalic 


1S98  and  7^9— CoDtiaoed. 


Twelve  moatha  ending  December- 

1S8B. 

,». 

Value*. 

QiianUtlea 

Valaes. 

17,ot;M7 
2G«|82S 

2,«e3.e6a 

!:S;Si 
!!:«! 

gS! 

476,884 
1,8B4 

3,0B3 

lis 

gS.B78:e62 
3.077,852 

,..Si 

1.207. 818 

472,377 

2,964.067 

2ft.  402 

72)032 

„a 

88,606 

Ceotnl  Americui  SUta  and  BriUaU 

Cnb«..      

Other  Wertera  Indies  md  Bermuda . . . 

36.935 

g^^erBouth  America 

12,383 

AWca 

1:654 

ei».88S.!3& 

46,7»6,M6 

558,006,388 

UnlCdKiiigdoin 

1S4,3S9.1U 
261,810 

"■Si 

11 

X97.2S0 

M8.TM 

as,8K 

1,297;  710 

H325 
20.630 

355:622 

18,761 
110,557 

is:  798 

US 
i;S 

4B,33B 

6,570,501 

■as 

2ss,aw 

7,87«.8a8 

ss 

127,107 
22,  OM 

17,455.779 

Other  Wert  Indies  and  Bemada 

zaa,(ni,TM) 

20,884,690 

216.646,569 

~'ciES"- 

(a) 

W 

3,570,627 

116!S64|»B 

2,013,817 
8,804,W8 

34,011.248 
137,578,906 

Salted  or  pickled 

7,91«,794 

in.23i.»H 

B,827,S85 

171,615,148 

12,81S.0IU 
25  317.  gSS 
IB.AM.OW 

1,428,  SIS 
11%  400 
SU^140 

2,«»:200 

4.1!JgS 

7,978 
1,488: 000 

i:i2b;ow 

72,778 

17'?" 
138;00G 

"Hi 

22: 048)  016 
la;  553:860 

1,427,  ii»e 
144.400 

3:9n:Boo 
«2&:sw 

ii 

i<T,66t 

■1:S 

147,231,864 

J,E7.»1 

171,615,1*8 

aXot  tqiantair  nated  pHor  to  July,  1899, 


UNITED   8TATE8   IMPOETS   AND   EXPOBT8. 


Expoiia  of  dometlic  nurehandite,  J 


«  and  1899 — Oontinaed. 


Twelve  aumUkB  coding  December— 

ArtlclM  imd  ocmntrta. 

im. 

1899. 

QoanllUei 

Vaiun. 

Vilu™. 

2^m,190 

mMxa 

10,801,182 

"iia 

54,(01 

le.m.sas 

B,T48.*M 
S,000 

9IISZB 

2,«0,ilB 

46,2S2 

•is,86e,ng 

fiffi,M7 

is 

416.248 

S.«K 
1.146:SM 

044.  B28 
177;063 

217,172,848 

207'7M'2i 

^^'?^'^ 
740.0Ce 

2,938.060 
32.378,420 

14,887,385 

i?;f4i:^ 

2,6^;^ 
^■^■^ 

38,386 

acts— Continued. 
•^Dnfe'^-id™ 

Centnl  Amerlnn  StBt«  and  Biitlill 

Other  Wea  Icdi«'i;.d  Bimiiu:: ! ! ! ! 
ArgenllEW 

872,478 

788.636,222 

43.440,170 

600,068.609 

(ODUolene.  ludloe,  etc.) lbs.. 

23.S2i.»ei 

1,2S1.2S3 

'•US 

24,763,888 

1,820.787 

■28S.5CT 

7I9.S99 

'■S:S:J!! 

••SB 

'-AZ 

n2.OT.B3a 

8,6M,7ai 

144,438,709 

=x^Sisn?!ir    

8,894.144 

"■as 

IS 

1,8B4>S 
101,598 
142,222 

1,695 
ill 

Sim 

18,  BIS 

775,988 
41,609 

2,4291980 
13S;M9 

SwisTO 

iM:o5e 

94  077 

5,531,824 

'  56,890 

4,686 

Centml  American  Sl&tes  and  Bittlah 

oSf^wT'  '"'""""^  Bermuda 

240,227 

•g:S 

"!;S 

142,a71.8SB 

8,«M,721 

144, 438.709 

10,241,347 

Bl.Sia 
\    5.190,547 

236,322 

IlBlry  products— 
Butter  (pounds)— 

1,810,828 
282,302 

Si 

1,885,458 

'  m'.KS 
]e;49e 

1,125,801 
820,439 

10,  MI 

30O:S84 

17,001,088 
872,921 

as 

1,877,297 

2.869.580 

Centra]  Ameiicaii  Btales  and  BritUb 

J:06O 

Other  WeMlndlea  and  Bermuda 

16.006 

SSSiT?!!T!.rrr.:: :  ■.:::::■.:.:::::: ; 

_nOO'^IC 


COMMEBOIAL   BEtATIOire. 
ErporOi  of  domr^ic  mtrdum^te,  1898  and  1899 — Continued. 


Anlcles  uid  coontHoi. 

1898. 

MM. 

Qnanlltle*. 

Valoet 

Qoantitlo. 

Values. 

Dairy  produclB-Conllnned. 

IS0,2M 

•M.06K 

87,  »5 
12.47S 

Ji 

ffi8,7es 

as 

B.JTB 

1S.0M,18» 

2,428,148 

W.!«.8« 

Cheese  (pounds)— 

26.«S.1« 

2,IS8.«06 

2..»|.m 

ffiiS 

680. 0» 
85.281 

li 

18.432 

ia.»4.oe9 

S§:!g 

S8,SU 
STG.IOS 

184,888 

ti 

9B0.2Z2 

4,881 

84;8St 

&.VH 

"si 

1:1 

Centnl  AmeiJcsn  Slstis  and   Brittah 

«.Bas,i»t 

8.876,819 

34,686,888 

W2,9ZS 

174,078,018 

707)  S4D 
11.888.747 

as 

SS:Sf 

Slf.'~'-*";'r'^::::::;::::;::::;IS:; 

46.936 

Seed*: 

26. 982.182 
».73I,<26 
2,788.880 
18. 807,471 

1,»K.«» 
I«8,211 

11 

ass 

^s??^ 

FlaiseedorlliMeed....: bnah.. 

TlmoUiy Ib«.. 

8,274,478 

!:ffi:S 
i:«b:mb 

••■s 

i:%i 

'•a 
II 

1.418,538 

1,158,401 

Cmtnl  American  Statei  and   Brltlab 

=^?!S 

6,274,478 

^% 

SSffi 

UNITED   8TATBS    OIPOBTS    AND   EXP0BT8. 
Ei^p(^t»<^domaticmertihandue,  1£98  tend  1889 — ConUnued. 


AitlolMuulcoaiitilea. 

im. 

1899. 

V»lue(k 

diunlltiei. 

V&liHL 

^^letorl^ 

l!flO^BW 

Other .^ ibi.. 

ss,n4.o» 

41,086.904 

1,^5.180 

1,772,986 

iEf«5.dia^=ss.:? "•■■■■ 

asi,»4 

W,e82 

287,007 

73,018 

lCa.280 

7IW,3ta 

39,170 

1,044.748 

2M-^ 

719,212 

870,  ore 

86,043 
782,338 

265,987 
107,810 
18.288 

410,683 

°r4s.'sK"'..":^:-°:".r'.."'.~ 

i.o»a:767 

""Ks.. 

1S3,8SS 

241838 

8,  MB,  018 

2,827,481 

2.800.882 

SB,334,«e 

''Ss 

124.881,942 

2,674,698 
53,722 
885,787 

B^^.jnd™,l««                                       ^^ 

B,  010,  ME 
7,CeT,«15 
419,791 

890.968 

1,(B4,82S 
1S;903 

831,805 

anip gall*.. 

1,766,609 

"^i^SSSS^z. 

7«,6e7 

34,428 

7.847 
10,688.497 

1,966.643 

Ji 

275. 76S 

'■l! 

i,eso 

187,688 

as 
..as 

■Sis 

'as 

M 
10,4B6 

SJS 

l,m 

^S 

OLhei  Wert  ludlea  uid  HeUDuda 

94,701 

90.274 

B, 989,187 

828,121 

17,894.817 

709,80 

2,468,888 

281.  JW 

268,20T,eM 
11,7S9.16B 

28.B18.770 
278. 0B9 

386,904.511 
11,019.166 

2B.  649. 643 

aBB,*6e.883 

23,798,889 

846,823,677 

^-•SStii^S^ir...    . 

38,173  242 
M,«3,S6» 
78,074.580 
9,118.809 

187,  SSS 
l,7«,iB4 

7,gS4,2S 

6,340,001 
892,606 

27,260 

1 

108,617 

901,218 

126,807,589 
80,423,202 
56;  048: 850 

121707,677 

209.319 

2|  970. 522 

1.081,623 

19.318.427 

11,141,719 

m,  see,  883 

23,796,l«9 

SIS.  823. 677 

78  OOMMEBCIAL    RELATIONS. 

Exporia  ofdonatic  merchandwe,  1898  and  JS99— ConUnned. 


Twel 

emonth^en 

ArUclea  and  countries 

IMS. 

18M. 

diunUtla. 

Value*. 

QuADlltlsa. 

Vain*. 

m:==^ 

*s« 

8.575 
1.150,302 
b:  854: 252 

2,053;  Ml 
2,222,882 

5.136,4M 

■^■oXlKlngdom 

is 

381,257 
59,713 

6«,544 

Ji 

is 

l,4re,B98 

ass 

a,  03* 

dM- 

S'^ 

20,^ 

67,4fl9 

5,185.464 

5.200,828 

188,8*4 

.nil... 

3" 

4I»,07B 

514,638 

S4S:252 

877,285 
151,847 

bn,*tn 

110.017 

V»B,«4 

?Si:::;:::::::::::;:;;::::::::. 

2.M6,7M 

2.928,468 

VoKli  kHA  to  forelsnen  {ton*}: 

4Sf> 

3,R» 

54.174 
MisoO 

.     S 

l'^ 

4,063 

9S,97* 

m 

116,370 

ffi;S 

.IS 

113,127 
163,447 

12, 3« 
426, 68» 

Wine: 

InboHlEB 

..AS 

69,  as 

768,620 

i.4Si 

ST,S66 

827,878 

616,  .W3 

Uleel.. 
dcleet.. 

''■*g',="'32b«™,<,- 

.as 

:s 

-,SS 

4,577,858 
770,648 

ESTudiaiiv:;;.-.-.;.;.-." 

7.1160.516 

9,528,887 

Exported  to- 

26,817 

Cenml  Ameilmi  BtaliH  ui<l  Britiah 

-tt-> 

USTPED   STATES   IMPOBT8    ATTO   EXPOBTS. 
EipOTU  o/domalu:  merchandue,  1898  and  1899 — Continued. 


Tvel 

emonthaen 

din;  December— 

■» 

im. 

QuantJUM. 

Values. 

QinoUtln. 

ValOeB. 

i 

163,  SIO 

"■"^S^. 

RS 

7,960,518 

843,  He 
81,748 

"•SSS 

■■■SiSI 

S7S,B44 

13,422,333 

1,070,878 

■^'^XTxC^r 

185,  S&l 

i.mi 

£:4^ 

i;a»i;i6i 

47.660 

Si 

975|22a 

•as 

147.482 

■li 

Sl>;668 
lOIS 

ill 

'li 
li 

siw. 

'■SS 

*S! 

JIf?! 

^;SJ 

43,997 
81, 6W 

SiS 

ST5,SM 

13.4X2,333 

1,070,878 

iffifc "■■ 

06,  OM 

1U,2T6 

■•2I:S 

8,aai,m 

1,010,«8 

86,  K2 

1M,435 

|u^.::::::::::::::::::::;::::::no:: 

eos,782 

W,«M.MB 

751.623 
44,6«6,ffl9 

668.068 

4,is3;aw 

3.a»,»s8 

•^TyiSa^ifi^ 

'Si 

zsslaiv 

473,401 

,S;SS 

li 
as 

'■•S:» 

156.074 

sag 

8B,384 
216,221 

CenWU  Amerloui  atata  and  BrillBh 

IS'g? 

Sa 

caiiiu 

COBOIEBCIAL   BBLAXIONS. 


Export!  of  domestic  merchandige,  1S98  and  1896 — Continued. 


Twe 

ve  months  b:i 

ding  December— 

ArUcle,.=.d  cooDtrles. 

I8S». 

1899.  . 

Values. 

Valuea. 

^^7i3i^iS£{!°"."!-. 

212,686 

Is 

265,084 

8. 417,  em 

124,  m 

3G0,16» 

G0B,G12 

3.071.967 

200,  sn 

^i£EEEEEE^ 

B8,628.!W) 

41. 211, 655 

SS,B6B,»81 

M.GSB 

M,40S 

3.511,001 

566,296 

Manuiaelurea  ot— 

Diess  goods yarda.. 

Flannels  and  blanketa 

112,  «R 

98.fl3« 

as 

886,788 

■ais 

97,368 
28,608 
65,294 

1.020,810 

w.m 

MB.  870 

2B,19T 

729.944 

Maniifacliite»of^ 

Pin.  ban.  plates.  andatieeU lb*.. 

ai,«e,«is 

1,083,969 
'iSSllH 

18,509,316 

,«™ 

.1,172,124 

8,230.980 

Total  value  ol  exports  of  domeUlc 

1.233,Ei58.I40 

1.252,908.987 

carried  In— 

70,076,298 
44,124,908 

1,080.681,419 
18,810,776 

70.414,747 

Forelsn  Bletua  vesscb: 

tlT,2H,BNI 
16.071  DM 

iQe,«6,soa 

tl7,«S8,6gZ 

sslieslsBB 
iTliwsloa) 

117.709,414 
4,848  146 

ass. 

PorelgQ  Balling  veaels: 

11 

byGoo'^lc 


UNITED   STATES   IMPORTS    AND   EXi*0ET8, 

Exports  of  foreign  merehandlie,  J89S  and  1899. 
[Abbreviation:  D.e.a.,  not  elaewbere  iq>eclfled.t 


TWBl 

Arllclw. 

iwe. 

ISM. 

Quan  title!!. 

values. 

QuBDlltteE. 

Values. 

Animals  (number): 

Cuttle dut 

Bbeep dm 

,.j 

«1,576 
B.076 

203 

m 

1124,181 

GS.181 
l.VW 

13.107 

128, 4» 

W,331 
25,276 

e2,6-'>l 
382,32-2 

b'.OiS. 
1,088 

ADUmonyore,asn«uliuorineUl...dnt...1li*.. 
Artlclca.  tbe  grontb,  produce,  and  mattufac- 
ture  of  theTJnllcd  *atee.  returned,  n.  e.  a. 

16,815 

1,275 

41S,025 
24.486 

A«j.baIlumor^  bitumen,  onide dut..tons.. 

i.6U 

I.m 

2,742 

"■^ 

1,JS 

*KJ 

20.B3S 

498.^ 

'■"l;??5 

1.17;.™ 

is 

8,209 

1,389,  Sffl 

399,798 

Grade,  not  »rtod,  bonched,  or  prepwcd 

r^ 

1,218 
19,994 

4?:^- 

1.G30 

41,  IM 

21,2i2 

4a.s3i 

24.144 

2i;283 

Cemeot.  Roman.  Portland, etc dQt....1te.. 

0,574,M8 

11.672, 6M 

47.384 

Chemicals,  dram,  and  dres: 

233 

w.'iij 

1« 

S.38S 
1.463 

3ft.  3(K 

1,035 

ft)  cot 
is;  361 

m 

3.S6I 
16:883 

19S,a7J 

188,619 

31, SIC 

Qljcerln dut....lbB.. 

1,627 

It* 

26,J5i 

2,948 

80.863 

6.!31 

14i3(E 
7:4% 

46,890 

14S.^ 

2721348 
72,196 

•Jambler,  or  terra  Japonlca.!  .Ireo ..!.! "'. 

66,097 

II 

191.  W 

'"■•» 

H.  Doc.  481,  Pt.  I- 
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OOMUEBCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Expnrls  of/oreiffn  mervhandiie,  1898  and  1899 — Continued. 


Tvelve  montba  endlof-  December— 

Article!. 

1S9S. 

1899. 

QuanUtlcs. 

Valaea. 

QuantttLaa 

Valueiu 

"■SC'."f:'.""."'fr?^r."f«...,^,.. 

200,808 

11 

»127.7IB 
381 

'^^ 

186,^ 

Lime,  chloride   ot,  or  bleaching  powder 

Mineral  wttteis dnt.gallB.. 

«;*2 

»';ffi 

S''J^,5!;.v;;;.";:;;.;.;;.r^:::;:::: 

IIS^SOO 

21576 

55,709 
2»),62S 
111,417 

i^i 

m;^' 

866 

188,804 

5.444 

402,230 

12, 2» 

H-e;;e;ee«;; 

22.202 

14,241 

1,400 

1,032,831 
2,460 
14  280 

18,330 
78,877 

62,682 

103,436 

28,1?9 

103,231 

»,!5 

44,420 

•w 

i'S 

i,m,7M 

ChoTOlale,   prepared,    etc.     (not    contaction- 
eryj.„..^. ..„.....„. dnl-Jb!.. 

25,  M5 

4S6 
■2,675 

2,633,044 

26,«« 

5,624 

aocks  nnd  WRtch™,  and  pirn  of  (daUablc) ; 

5.883 

Coco*,or«u^cnMU.eW free.. .lbs.. 

i,3w;ii6 

23,2«;5M 

2,677|68S 
2fl,B62;sS2 

3.<03 

547,960 

1,715 

M6.826 

K.  647. 988 

'■•^IS! 

2,560,149 

■as 

l,Mt,10l 

•?;SS 

»ffl 

278,230 

^•StS 

'ass 

Uanufaclurpfl  (It  [dutlBble)— 
aoth  (squnroj-nrda)  — 

e,W7 
385,907 

81,SCT 

«!S 

1,11. 

394, 8M 

Bl,787 

292,538 

22,2«S 

12,340 
as;  761 

123,677 

Thread    (not  on  apooU),  yotb,  warps, 

AHMh^; .■■■■'^■- 

soo 

7,SB6 

198,617 

_k"10'^lc 


UNITBD  STATES  IMP0BI8  AHD  BXPOBTB. 
Exportt  offareiffn  Tnerehandue,  X898  and  1899 — GontiDued. 


Artlelea. 

1B9B. 

1899. 

QnuiUtlcs. 

Valua. 

V.lu«. 

■'«:."pa."p2i:.'Ey3?£s 

11 

90,  MB 

88, 8« 

8 

8,873 
1,878 

M 

Ftethen  and  dowiu,  erode,  not  dreMed,  etc. 

68,716 

T^athen  and  dovni,  naCoisl,  drened,  cololcd. 

l«e.the™,  Howen,  etc. ,  Mtlflctal,  tor  millinery 

FerffltaMB  (free, ton.): 

g 

10 

18,499 

728 

8.718 

18.806 

l.OM 
127 

10,0Ifi 

™.™ 

279,897 
18;  796 

10 

2,142 

639 

^tikiisgt.r' ^■' 

211, 4e« 

1,198 

ira,m 

8,920 

i62,6S4 

6.226 

7»,a79 

11,816 

-4 

Bslera 

ObleTeortiie,  and  t'lrtie.  n.  e.  s.dui. ..  . 

4.3S9 

842 
211,406 

18,127 

to  MS 

CarpeWuid  canieline dntjq.rdi.. 

T^brlcii,  plftln,  woven  ol  Ungle  ]a(e 

li 

I'OM 

iloii 

10,l«l 

&i 

88,  aa 

168.668 

Fiib^nd.): 

16,812 

18.681 

287, 3S< 

73.886 
8^119 

49,724 

KS 

Cored  or  praMrred  |dutl«ble)  — 

Coa,luuldock.etc.,dned,  nnoked, 

B,«44,712 
8,  Ml,  876 

8.427.T86 
'8021742 

as 

882.1184 

40,  DOS 

«8.926 

481,486 

Fruit8.1ndndhignDti  (pounds): 

11 

498 

6.^ 

6«,«1 
178, 6SB 
T&,>19 

8691868 

10,890 
10,606 

s-s 

!.WS 

Pi««»dorpiaGrved dm 

ii.ui 

OOMMBBOIAL   KELATIONB. 


Exporti  ojfmmgn  -merchandiie,  1898  and  i599— Contdnned. 


AmoittL 

isas. 

im. 

Vklon. 

Vainer 

'"i!iS!r!f.™!r°f;::^;?£Sr:.... 

"SlS 

SS 

466,685 

18B,1M 

io,Baz 

.IS 

891,2M 

vs 

is 

ToUlfnUtaaDdiiDU 

^ ^_ 

L^l 

SS 

Qliiiw»le  or  ginger  beer flm-.doi.. 

2,a« 

1,961 

1,848 

10,182 

1.415 

»^S;;^;i«S&;iov^; 

20,171 

12 

600 

ilw 

12.868 

11.179 

B,Tia 

iS 

10,129 

Hair 

IS 

14  766 

8.794 

18.487 

as 

H«J dM..toii». 

.^g 

168,222 

^ffiH 

All  other,  (acept  hldea  o(  ""'"■,„ 

*,eea,v2J 

MO.  010 

4.170,042 

^'^^:^.T:.'^'.°^?!.':!^..,r^ 

296 

1^826 

Hcqa dnt-.-abe.. 

iiM 

18,818 

"S^.^^<J^»,,- 

«8,en 

2,919,374 

.,,g!S 

106,387 
2,801.768 

^ZVi 

2,tW,aM 

1,M3.SD6 

2,908.046 

1.988.886 

.,S! 

81,110 

68.117 

°"*f.r'.r;."r:r^.*«,..u«.. 

Scnp  Iron  SDd  Keel, etc dut.-buu. 

i£i^.;w^;ir'i>i^'.^uii::::dSt::'t£: 

140 
100,417 

as 

'270 

i:!S 

47 
8,829 

14.T20 

e97 

196 
86,690 

T,90e 
2,871 

ga.'ffli-SS.-iiffiSi.-''"--""- 
w!S:^-^i»i^etoi;::;:aS:;::iS:: 

10,789 

■as 

1,718 

io,8n 

UNITED   STATES   UtPOETS   AND   EXP0BT8. 
Export!  of  foreign  merehanditt,  1898  and  1699 — Oontinoed. 


TwelTB  monttui  ODdIng  Decsmbec- 

Artldn. 

isse. 

IBM. 

dUADtltles. 

V4laei. 

Qumtltlei. 

Vtlou. 

..3 

mm 

100 

^lU 

Ma,  tlla  bl&nka,  rupt,  uid 

^^:r-...'^.2... 

124 IM 

121.  on 

b„Si2, 

(Haw 

ho^^^h^po™*): 

mi'toJ 

an 

H» 
40B 

S8,«T 

M,2X 

2,SM,0M 

«t.47« 

"^&s,t^»»r.,„. ... 

88,190 

1^8» 
ai,96S 

"s^^^*?g^.°!^:!r..':'.a« 

«8.z8i,iia 

■«^!S 

-^iSl"""^"-""--^)' 

t,2Ta 

eo,TM 

,!« 

^fS. 

Z1.1M 

lWt,tar!ey dnt-bmh.. 

1,810 

BS8 

'"k"ffiS'.'S^-^>' 

■^s 

7,  SIB 
90 

.•;S 

11,  »B 

1.«DS 

11,888 

Kt 

2*2 

as 

1,7U 
1,696 

^i! 

5,452 

81.«S 

7,017 

»a,M7 

12,082 

"s^"-"^"""" 

i!£ 

64,  «2 

ta,sio 

G6,«» 

5,«es 

M,IM 

86  COHHEBOIAL   BELATIOlfS. 

Expert*  off<yreign  merchandAae,  189S  arid  1899 — Continued. 


Twelve  months  ending  DecemtK 

T- 

ArtlclM. 

1898. 

JBOT. 

QiunCilies. 

Values. 

Quantities. 

Valuea. 

Oils  (gallons}: 

"'3 

2.gS» 

S,M2 

"'■'i 

4,OB3 

2»;28o 

45,050 

^ffi 

S11,S5> 

'^'^S^^^'.rt dut 

8,206 

i'S 

"'^^^..'^^...T.Ar^ 

16,584 

mflSfl 

15,864 

12,104 

"'Ks'!i.s°£S'sE';-.'':^.«)i... 

44,477 

B89 

n,95B 

1,287 

1,455 

2,728 

Pkper,  and  muotacdircB  of  (dutiable) : 

SS4 

H,8» 

7,094 
6,571 

WttT,°\»r.?-.::::;:::::;;;::;;:::-.'.'';. 

4.T» 

5,166 

",?5S 

.,<«, 

6 

'•^ggff"-'""^^-^"^- 

S,S71 
.83:648 

762 

Dal^^j^„=»,po«na.)- 

202]  M6 

2161855 

Total 

93,8ia 

57,616 

Rice  (pounds); 

1T.726.8W 

381,705 

14,»98,173 
3.400 

17,726.8CH 

381.705 

15,001,673 

4,827.288 

■!;S 

6,216.112 

'-ilffiSSi„»«...      «..      .. 

5 

iS 

12.888 
2.414 

io.ras 

i5.sse 

48,370 

39,878 

Raw.ofM  reeled  from  the  cocoon 

66,028 

178.265 

■as 

415,441 

66,028 

178,265 

1Z7,7W 

422,632 

""oftSS-^SS?;i.«.     . 

25,220 

20.460 

UNITED  STATES  IMPOBTS   AND  EXPORTS.  87 

Reports  lifforeiffn  merekandue,  1898  and  1899. — Continued. 


Artlclca. 

■~ 

1899. 

Vitue-, 

qusntiUes. 

values. 

»lk.  and  DunuCactQres  ol— Cimtliiued. 

l,l»8 

»16,880 

B,023 
-76: 842 

9.664 

Velveta,  pLiuhea,  sod  other  pile 

155.110 

191,350 

285.617 

^^S^^^iSS^"^'^ 

Ml 

81 

8,914 

6,414 

7,206 

Bpte«: 

'■as 

128,566 

9.36S 
660,600 

'  7S;000 

186,664 

2,441,482 

226,836 

2,908,213 

SfrfrltB.  dliUlled  (proof  salloni): 

,„a¥.':!!^:'rr^™.^«:::::a.'::;'::::. 

39,061 

6,816 
8,188 
63,346 

16,900 
2,7T2 
64,  IM 

17,297 

112.372 

49,180 

78,349 

83.860 

135.879 

SDoiuns 



17,067 

Sugar,  ■iiiil>ae&  and  coaCecUcFaerj: 

278, 7«S 

..„ 

26a,  665 

43,642 

="«si"r,?te...i»«,h .«,«.«- 

2.021,278 
5.197,697 

066 

1^,325 
1.090, 9W 

4,769,341 

Beet,  cuieuid  other.. .dill 

157,367 

7,&(7,565 

172,819 

6,043,662 

1,342 

2.613,272 
740[32e 

76;  806 

Do dm lbs. 

Tin  tn  l«H.  bloclu,  plgi.  etc rr« 11». 

i.eis.STO  1         222,i96 
'»«.316l         266:i8ft 

1,431,367 

793,620 
7M,ei2 

740,991 
1.106.616 

2,823.616 

1,580,432 

1,847,637 

11,265 

16,920 

10,620 

22.399 

16,868 

7,949 

Vegetablce  {datl&ble,biuhel>}: 

20.333 

16.961 
2,338 

20,577 

18,015 

All  other— 

Tot^ 

-'  = 

COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 

JiepoTis  o//orciyH  mirchiindiiv,  1S98  raid  /59.9^Contimierf. 


Tve 

-emonth.  ending  Deoembet- 

ArllGlH, 

1898. 

1899. 

Quantities. 

Vihiea. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Wines  (dnliable): 

Champ«gDe,  and  other  spurkllng doi. . 

3.W3 

21,606 
<,«0 

143,036 
12;308 

3,252 

130,216 

1!:!S 

66,  «7 

CsUnft  woods— 

2,28S 

'  10 
304,260 

1,767 

170,858 

LogBHud  round  Umber  ...free..U  feet.. 

1 
26. «» 

22,039 
35,673 

lumber- 
Boards,  nlanke,  etc diit .  .U  r<i:t. . 

«g 

3,«I 

Wl 

8.i3,gM 

Woole.  hairoC  the  c?amel,  goat, alpaca,  el(^., and 
manutaclures  of: 

Class  1— Clothing;  in  thegreBSO....dut.. 

Scoured dul.. 

Clasea-Combing:  In  thcgr™a.-....dut.. 

19.  m 

'653 

»i;738 

5G0[93I 

2.067,274 

Class  3— Carpel:  In  Iho  grmse dm.. 

mosi 

28,156 

61,884 

4,592.033 

672.101 

13,491,820 

2,  ITS,  453 

5,«10 

28,643 
2U&35 

"mo 

46,600 

.» 

10  018 

CloftlriK,  etc.  eieep!  Bliowls  anS  knit 

83,038 
333,562 

389,632 

Dre»  goods,  iromen's  and  childrea's 

Shoddy,  mango,  Boclm,  etc lbs. . 

I«,400 

75.0B5 

i;^ 

XifSii:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::?:: 

6U 

21.957 

<S'fS? 

189,616 

In  blocks  or  pigs,  and  old lbs.. 

3C,S0B 

■■s 

33,887 

1.W 

1,536 

111,431 
149,439 

11,524,478 

Total  value  of  exports  of  foreign  mer- 

21,988.126 

22,596.684 

loi  871^068 

43^796 
13,834.780 

■■g;i 

i;,iiz.oB,Google 


AFRICA. 

As  noted  in  previous  editions  of  the  Review,  the  continent  of  Africa, 
for  trade  reasons,  is  considered  in  four  geographical  divisions — {1)  the 
Northern,  covering  the  Canary  Islands,  Madeira,  Morocco,  Tunis,  Trip- 
oli, Algeria  and  Egypt;  (2)  the  West  Coast,  embracing  Cape  Verae 
Islands,  Senegal,  Sierra  Leono,  Liberia,  Ivory  Coast,  Gold  Coast, 
L^os,  Niger  Protectorate,  Togoland,  Kanieroons.  Kongo  Free  State, 
German  &>uthwest  Africa,  and  Angola;  (3J  Soutn  Africa,  including 
Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  Free  State,  South  African  Republic  (Trans- 
vaal). Mozambique,  the  trade  of  this  country  fteing  chiefly  in  transit  for 
the  Transvaal,  and  Rhodesia,  the  commerce  of  which  passes  largely 
through  British  South  Africa;  (4)  the  East  Coast,  embracing  Zanzibar. 
Madi^ascar,  Mauritius,  It^union,  German  East  Africa,  British  East 
Africa,  Abj'ssinia  and  Somaliland. 

In  places  not  covered  by  reports  from  United  States  consular  officers, 
recourse  has  been  had  to  British  and  French  colonial  reports,  in  order 
to  give  comprehensive  pictures  of  trade, 

NOIITII    AFRICA. 
CANARY  ISLANDS. 

Consul  Berliner,  of  Teneriffc,  says  that  a  good  market  could  be 
made  in  the  Canary  Islands  for  furniture,  shooks,  ink,  soap,  cement, 
hardware,  canned  meats,  and  cereals  if  a  direct  line  of  steamers  were 
established  from  New  York  to  Las  Palmas,  Sierra  Leone,  Liberia,  and 
the  Gold  Coast.  Boats  running  once  or  twice  a  month  would  carry 
enough  freight  and  passengers  to  pay.  The  people  are  anxious  to 
have  direct  communication  with  the  United  States,  and  will  give  such 
a  line  their  hearty  support.  The  chief  American  articles  now  im- 
ported are  petroleum,  tobacco,  flour,  maize,  hams,  lard,  and  lumber. 
There  is  an  opening  for  our  coal.  Expoils  from  the  islands  consist  of 
fruits  (all  to  England),  potatoes,  garlic,  onions,  almonds,  wine,  and 
cochineal.  Belgium  now  sends  the  cement  imported,  and  Norway  the 
lumber  and  shooks. 

Id  a  British  Foreign  Office  report  (annual  series  No.  2278),  the  follow- 
ing information  is  given: 

Total  value  ofimporte  into  Lag  Palma»  during  189S. 


Ceanliy  at  OTipn. 

V«<uo. 

WS.'STO 
156,605 

isslsfio 

10.960,M1 

1,5M,441 



aThe  value  o(  the  pewM  la  laken  at  14  n 


90 

The  chief  imports  w 


OOMUEBCIAL   BELATIONS. 


ArUclBi. 

V»lne. 

Padai. 

150.880 

IS 

«:« 

The  coal  trade  ie  entirely  in  British  hands.  The  qnantity  imported  in  1898  WM 
about  213,000  tons. 

The  enormous  quantities  of  bananaa,  tomatoee,  and  potatoes  shipped  to  London 
and  Liverpool  represent  the  principal  sources  of  wealth  of  the  islands.  The  banana 
export  of  lae  Palmas  hae  increased  from  360,000  bunches  Jn  1896  to  511,500  bunches 


Vice-Consul  Reid,  of  Funcbal.  says  that  with  steamship  commuQi- 
catioD  the  trade  of  Madeira  witn  the  United  States  would  increase 
immenselT.  The  imports  come  mostly  from  England  and  GermaDy; 
the  only  busiaess  done  with  the  Unitea  States  is  in  wheat,  corn,  staves, 
and  petroleum.  Imports  in  1898  were  11,550,000,  of  which  the  United 
States  sent  $356,000.  Exports  were  $2,090,000;  to  the  United  States, 
$11,031. 

MOROCCO. 

Consul-General  Gummere,  of  Tai^er,  says  that  Great  Britain  leads 
in  imports  into  Morocco,  seodiog  Manchester  goods,  tea,  candles,  etc. 
France  stands  next,  furnishing  about  one-third  the  amount  sent  by 
Great  Britain.  Sugar,  silk,  flour,  wines,  building  materials,  coffee, 
tobacco,  and  matches  come  from  Prance.  All  goc«a  from  the  Unitea 
States  come  through  firms  in  England,  Germany,  or  France,  and  no 
estimate  of  their  value  can  be  made.  Some  American  flour,  cereals, 
tinned  meats,  lard,  hams,  and  bacon  find  their  way  to  Morocco,  and 
about  two-thirds  of  the  petroleum  impoi-ted  (valued  at  $10,000)  comes 
from  the  United  States.     The  distribution  of  trade  in  1898  was: 


CoDotrli.. 

I.^ 

«,;«. 

ft,.- 

""~» 

" 

The  total  imports  were  valued  at  $1,450,000,  aod  the  exports  at 
$1,958,000. 


byGoO'^lc 


HOBIH   AFBIOA:    ALGERIA,   TDBIB,   AND   TBIFOLI. 


lie  value  of  the  imports  in  1898  was  ^1,873,000,  and  of  tiie  sports, 
$56,146,000.  France  sent  *47,000,000  worth  of  the  importa,  and  took 
$45,000,000  worth  of  the  exports.  Imports  from  the  United  States 
were  valued  at  $1,284,000,  and  exporta  at  $167,000. 

Yine  cultivation  is  the  most  important  industrr.  In  1898  (accord- 
ing to  Consul  Skinner,  of  Marseilles)  tJte  area  in  vmeyards  was  309,900 
acres  and  the  production  of  wine  140,000,000  galloas. 

Tmas. 

The  Bevue  du  Commerce  Ext^rieur,  of  Riris,  has  an  article  on  the 
commerce  of  Tunis,  which  is  summarized  as  follows: 

Before  the  French  occupation,  Tunie  was  excliuively  a  farming  country;  the  exporto 
were  the  production  of  the  soil — cereals,  live  onimota,  olive  oil,  akina,  ores,  and 
winee — ana  Uie  importa  were  chiefly  naannfoctured  articles — machinery,  tools,  build- 
ing materials,  wood,  and  colonial  commodities, 

it  that  time  the  highest  figureB  reached  by  the  commerce  of  the  country  was 
27,000,000  franiv  ({5,211,000) .  In  1897  the  tobil  was  90,500,000  francs  ((17,466,600) , 
notwithstanding  a  series  of  bad  harvests  and  a  commerdal  crisia.  In  fifteen  yeaia 
the  commerce  of  Tunis  had  trebled. 

A  phenomenon,  not  less  interesting,  is  the  change  in  the  commercial  current  of 
the  country.  In  the  yeara  which  preceded  the  trwity,  France  etroggled  pwnfully 
with  Italy  and  England  for  the  Tunisian  market.  To-oay  she  has  scored  a  deciave 
victory.  Bince  1890  the  exports  from  Tunis  into  France  have  increased  from  6,000,000 
francs  (f965,000)  to  nearly  30,000,000  franca  [{5,790,000) ;  while  the  imports  from  France 
into  Tunis  rose  from  16,000,000  franta  ({3,088  000)  to  27,000,000  francs  ({5,211,000) . 
This  favorable  showing  is  due  to  the  law  of  July  19,  1S90. 

From  the  moment  wnen  France  ceased  to  tr^t  as  an  economic  enemy  the  country 
s  an  increase  of  commerce.     A  study  of  the  ai ' 


under  her  protection,  there  w 


Statistics  published  by  the  customs  of  Tunis  shows  that  the  greater  part  of  Tunisian 
products  benefiting  oy  a  reduced  tariff  on  entering  France  take  the  road  to  the 
metropolis— i.  e.,  78  per  cent  of  barley,  89  j  "  .      -     - 

99.47  per  cent  of  wine — while  the  products  i 
French  tariff  have  remained  stationary  at  about  26  per  cent. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  any  encouragement  granted  to  the  exportation 
of  Tunisian  products  will  increase  in  the  same  ratio  the  iinpori«tion  of  French  goods. 
Agriculture  m  Tunis  is  easy  and  remunerative;  manual  labor — Arabs  and  skilled 
Heroes — can  be  readily  obtiwned  for  1.50  to  2  francs  (29  to  39  cents)  per  day. 

In  October,  1898,  a  colonial  school  of  agriculture  was  opened  in  Tunia  under  the 
most  favonble  conditions.  The  course  lasts  from  October  to  July  and  is  fixed  for 
two  years.  Students  devote  a  large  part  of  their  time  to  practical  (arming;  they  are 
trained  to  care  of,  harness,  and  manage  animals;  to  use  farming  implementfr—in  snort, 
they  do  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  the  farm  and  garden,  in  this  way  acquiring 
the  experience  so  indispensable  to  a  farmer.  Pupils  oithis  school  are  exempt  from 
the  two  years  of  military  service,  provided  they  become  residents  of  Tunis  before  the 
lat  of  January  of  the  yeAr  of  tbeir  entrance  into  the  army,  and  that  they  continue  to 
live  for  ten  years  in  the  colonies.  Imports  in  1898  were  {10,331,600,  and  exports 
«8,6S9,900. 

TRIPOLI. 

The  imports  in  1897 — no  more  recent  figures  heing  available — were 
valued  at  $2,884,856,  and  the  exports  at  $1,726,944.  The  trade  was 
divided  as  follows: 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Imports  of  merchandise  ia  1898,  according  to  the  Almaoach  de 
Gotha,  1900,  were  valued  at  $51,865,900;  exports  at  $58,875,800.  The 
trade  with  toe  principal  countries  was: 
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In  his  annual  report  for  1898,  Lord  Cromer,  British  agent  and  con- 
sul-general at  Cairo,  notes  a  large  increase  in  tiie  imports  of  wood  for 
building  purposes.  Exports  from  Egypt  decreased,  as  compared  with 
1897,  but  this  was  due  to  the  fall  in  price  of  cotton.  The  cigarette 
export  trade  is  flourishing.  British  capital  ia  now  coming  into  the 
country  in  large  amounts.  There  are  1,424  miles  of  railroad  open  for 
traffic.  It  was  expected  that  the  road  to  Khartoum  would  be  open 
by  the  end  of  1899,  when  it  would  be  extended  to  Abu  Haraz. 

The  following  extracts,  dealing  with  trade  in  E^ypt,  are  from  a  Bel- 
gian journal,  and  were  sent  bv  Consul  Roosevelt  at  Brussels: 

Belgium  and  Germany  continue  to  improve  their  trade  with  Ea^t  to  a  remark- 
able (%rBe.  The  value  of  the  imports  from  Belgimn  rose  from  f&So.OOO,  in  1890,  to 
$2,560,000,  in  1897,  wliile  the  value  of  imports  from  Germany  advanced  daring  the 
same  period  from  f,'!25,000  to  $1,600,000. 

The  principal  Belgian  importu  are  iron  and  steel  manufacturee,  machinery,  and 
china  and  porcelain. 

The  chief  German  imports  are  iron  and  steel  mannfiuAurea,  textiles,  haberdashery, 
china  and  porcelain,  and  machinery. 

There  is  an  opening  for  cheap  sporting  gans.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  sporting  guna 
imported  intol^yptm  1897  wereof  Belgian  mannfacture,  while  only  5  percentwere  of 
British,  3  per  cent  French,  and  2  per  cent  of  Italian,  American,  and  German  origin. 


3!  limited  demand  for  high-priced  gunsof  really  good  quality;  there  iaamucfa 
emand  for  cheap  guns.  The  ordinary  Egyptian  and  Bedouin,  and  even  many 
oi  uie  poorer  claaa  of  Europeans  require  a  gun  for  a  certain  price.  They  want  the  best 
quality  obtainable  for  that  price,  but  they  will  not  give  more  in  order  to  have  a 
superior  article.  If  they  can  obtain  Bntieb-made  guns  for  a  sum  which  ia  within 
their  means  or  within  the  limit  which  they  have  fixed  for  themselves,  they  will  buy 
them  in  preference  to  any  other. 

The  knowledge  of  this  preference  for  British-made  guns  has  induced  some  Belgian 
maken  at  Li^e  to  send  out  to  Egypt  coDa^i;nments  of  guns  with  certain  words  or 
n  the  barrels  calculated  to  induce  the  native  to  Mlieve  tl^at  he  is  puichasing 
1-1 Some,  for  instance,  are  marked  "London,"  others  "Diunas.,  Lon- 

S;ham,  London."    Some  of  these  guns,  which  are  sold  here  at  $7.^, 
ouble-barreled  breechloading  chobe-bore  g;uns. 
A  large  brewery,  fitted  with  the  latest  machinery,  has  been  establiahed  on  the  out- 
skirtsol  Alexandria  by  a.  Belgian  company.     Light  "Pilsener"  beer  is  now  being 
-"-'-■'- ^   -    "■ ■  ■■  1  the 
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WEST  COAST. 

The  Weat  Coast  of  Africa  embracea  Cape  Verde  lelands,  the  British 
colonies  of  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  Gold  CoasL  Lagfos,  and  the  Niger 
Protectorate;  the  French  colonies  and  dependencies  of  Senegal,  the 
Ivory  Coaat,  Guinea,  Dahomey,  Kongo,  the  Sudan,  etc.;  the  Kongo 
Free  State,  under  Belgian  Government;  the  Portuguese  colony  of 
Angola;  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  and  the  German  colonies  of  Togoland, 
the  Komeroons,  and  Southwest  Africa.  The  geographical  continuity 
is  brokeo  in  order  to  unite  under  one  head  the  British,  French,  and 
Grerman  colonies. 

CAPE  VEBDB  ISIulNDS. 

A  British  Foreign  Office  report  (annual  series,  No.  2878)  savs  that 
the  trade  between  Portugal  and  the  islands  in  1898  was  as  follows: 
Imports  into  Portural,  |l80,000;  exports  from  Portugal,  $311,000. 
The  chief  e^roortsof  Cape  Verde  arc  coffee,  oleaginous  seeds,  and  hides. 
The  colony  maports  from  Portugal  yarns  and  tissues  (in  which  cotton 
good8figurefor8ome$80,000);  provisions,  valucdatfll6,000;  machin- 
eiy,  valued  at  9>6,800;  and  manufactured  articles,  consisting  of  metals, 
tobacco,  shoes,  etc.,  valued  at  $58,000. 

BBITI8H  WE8T  AFRICA. 

As  already  shown,*  the  trade  of  the  several  colonies  in  1898  was: 
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Via  Lm«.  the  Ogtatu  nlet  to  1897. 

CondHiojia  in  Sierra  Z«wi*,  ^Consul  Williams  says  that  of  the  total 
unports  into  Sierra  Leone  the  United  States  sent  $129,490,  Great  Brit- 
ain $2,492,127,  and  British  colonies  $61,963,  the  remainder  coming 
from  foreign  countries.  Of  the  exports,  the  United  States  received 
to  the  value  of  $2,077,  Great  Britain  $592,914,  British  colonies 
$150,408,  ete.  Trade  in  American  provisions  is  active.  The  demand 
for  flour  is  increasing,  as  well  as  for  petroleum.  Many  of  the  lamps 
used  are  of  American  make.  There  is  considerable  activity  in  build- 
ingj  which  is  emphasized  by  the  request  for  white  and  piteh  pine.  The 
n^ve  rebellion  has  cut  off  the  sources  of  supply  from  the  interior,  and 
foreign  markets  must  fili  the  demand  for  the  next  few  years,  Sieri-a 
Leoneisenteringuponaperiodof  prosptsrity.  Over $1,500,000  has t>een 
appropriated  by  the  Government  for  the  railway,  nearly  $3,000,000  for 
similar  parposes  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  $4,000,000  in  Lagos.     Appro- 

Eriations  have  also  been  made  for  wharves.     Several  new  towns  are 
eing  built  along  the  line  of  the  colonial  railway, 

•See  1).  26. 
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ISximig  and  railwaps  on  the  Gold  tbosi.— According  to  a  British 
coloDiol  report,  the  mining  ioduatry  on  the  Gold  Coast  is  largely  on 
the  increase,  and  although  the  year  1898  waa  employed  chiefly  in  the 
development  of  the  mines,  some  work  resulting  in  immediate  profit 
has  been  done.  Several  companies  have  been  started  with  the  inten- 
tion of  commencing  mining  operations,  and  the  promoters  are  not  only 
experienced  men  with  scientific  knowiedee,  but  are  also  possessed  of 
the  necessary  capital  to  undertake  the  work  with  success.  The  report 
continues: 

Tbe  gold  indnstiy  of  thin  colony  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  its  most  solid  and  valu- 
able assete.  Experts  who  have  gained  experience  in  the  Transvaal  gold  fields  assert 
that  the  banket  reeCa  in  this  colony  are  not  only  siinilar  to,  but  of  higher  grade  than, 
those  in  the  Transvaal.  In  the  western  province  of  this  colony  it  ia  estimated  that 
there  are  about  20  miles  of  banket  formation,  and  if  this  land  were  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  similar  land  in  Johannesbure,  it  is  thought  it  would  contain  13,000,000 
tons  of  banket  reef,  from  which  about  £40,000,000  (1194,660,000)  worth  of  pld  could 
be  extracted  by  ten  years'  operations  with  1,350  stamps  and  the  cyanide  process, 
yielding  an  annual  profit  of  fully  £1,250,000  (56,083,125) .  This  would  necessitate  an 
initial  investment  ot  £2,000,000  ($9,733,000),  and  the  area  of  land  would  allow  forty 
companies  to  work,  each  returning  a  profit  of  £3,000  ($14,800)  per  month,  provided 
the  neceeaarj'  capital  was  put  ia. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  any  of  the  mines  to  be  worked  at  the  profit  above  men- 
tioned until  the  railway  in  course  of  construction  is  completed,  and  this  ia  felt  by 
most  of  the  companies,  who  are  simply  waiting  for  the  completion  of  the  railway  to 
commence  operations  on  a  large  scale.  At  present^  the  cost  of  tiansport  ranges 
from  £18  to  £60  (^(87  to  $243)  per  ton,  and  the  impossibility  of  getting  suitable  stamps 
and  other  machinery  prevents  the  proper  workins  of  the  mines.  This  serious 
obstacle  would  disappear  with  the  opening  of  the  tailway. 

Notwithstanding  tne  great  difficulties  which  have  to  be  contended  with  at  the 
preeent  time  in  consequence  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  machinery,  it  will  b©  of  inter- 
est to  know  that  one  mine  in  the  Wassaw  district  had  an  output  in  1897  of  6,880 
ounces  14  pennyweights,  which  realized  £27,757  ($135,078) ;  and  in  1898  the  same 
company  bad  an  output  of  4,433  ounces,  realizing  £17,588  ($85,591) ;  Emother  com-  ' 
pany  in  the  same  district  had  an  outpnt  in  1898  of  4,363  ounces,  realinug  £16,480 
{$80,199). 

In  i*egard  to  the  railway,  the  report  says: 

The  work  on  the  first  railway  in  this  colony — viz,  the  line  from  the  coast  to  the 
minins  district  of  Tarqnah— was  commenced  during  the  year  under  review.  The 
work  during  the  year  baa  been  largely  of  a  preliminan'  character,  and,  apart  from 
survey,  has  been  prindpally  confined  to  the  neighborhood  of  Seccondee,  which  is 
the  starting  point  of  the  line,  and  where  the  woilu  are  relatively  heavier  than  at 
any  other  point 

It  appears  that  10  miles  of  the  railway  were  permanently  staked 
by  the  first  of  1899,  and  the  route  was  located  for  a  farther  distance 
of  20  miles,  The  line  was  cleared  ready  for  earthwork  for  a  dis- 
tance of  5  miles,  and  permanent  culverts  in  masonry  have  been  com- 
pleted for  the  first  mile. 

In  addition  to  this  line  of  railway,  the  Government  has  had  sur- 
veys made  for  roads  between  Akkra  and  Insuaim,  between  Akkra  and 
Appam,  between  Appam  and  Insuaim,  between  Insuaim  and  Kumasi, 
between  Tarquah  and  Tumasi,  and  between  Akkra  and  Kpong.  The 
first  five  will  tap  the  mining  districts,  and  that  from  Akkra  to  Kpong 
will  open  rich  oil  and  cocoa  producing  districts  and  gather  up  the 
trade  which  comes  down  the  Volta  from  the  interior. 

Trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  Odld  Ctwa^. ^Minister  Smith,  of 
Monrovia,  gives  the  value  of  imports  into  the  Gold  Coast  colony  from 
the  United  States  from  the  30th  of  June,  1897,  to  February,  1899,  aa 
£69,172  (^36,626).     During  the  same  period  the  exports  declared  for 
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the  United  States  were  VBlaed  at  £27,405  (fl83,336).  The  exports 
consisted  of  |)alm  oil,  mahogany,  monkeys,  parrots,  and  leopards. 
Twelve  American  reasels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  fi,433  tons,  arrived 
and  cleared  during  the  seven  months  under  coDsideration. 

FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  London,  gives  the  following  statement 
of  the  trade  of  French  possessions  in  West  Africa  in  1897: 
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Thetradeof  French  Kongo  in  1896was:  Imports,  $934,000;  exports, 
$924,600.  The  total  commerce  of  the  several  colonies  in  1898  was:  Sen- 
egal, $12,023,000;  Guinea,  $3,246,000;  Dahomey,  $3,344,000;  Kongo, 
$2,036,000;  Soudan,  $1,302,000.  French  trade  with  these  colonies  in 
1898  was  divided  as  follows:  Imports  into  France,  $5,346,000;  exports 
from  France,  $6,542,000.  The  imports  show  an  increase  of  $1,400,000 
as  compared  witii  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  article  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  adds: 

The  values  of  both  the  importa  into  and  the  eiportH  from  French  Guinea  show  a 
notable  increaae,  doe  in  the  latter  case  principally  to  the  growing  importance  of  the 
rubber  trade. 

French  Kongo  may  be  divided  as  follows : 

1.  Libreville,  or  Gaboon,  including  the  country  aa  far  south  as  Nyanza. 

2.  Loango  from  Nyanza  to  Massahe,  the  southern  boundarv  between  French  and 
Portngueee  Kongo,  ^iiending  inland  as  far  aloioet  as  Brassaville. 

3.  'ms  district  of  Braaaaville,  including  the  country  bounded  by  the  north  bank  of 
the  Kongo,  aa  far  as  the  Lower  Ubangbi. 

4.  The  Sangha  River  dietrict  aa  far  as  lake  Tchad. 
6.  The  Upper  Uban^  district 

The  chief  seaporta  ofrrench  Kongo  are  IJbreville  on  the  Gaboon  lUver,  Sette  Cama, 
Magumba,  and  Loango. 

In  another  edition  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  says: 
The  eetablishment  of  French  authority  in  the  Soudan,  by  BBsuring  tranqnility  and 
aecurity  tor  busineflB  transactjons,  has  brought  about  a  revival  of  trade.  The  require- 
ments of  the  nstivee  have  increased-  the  ways  of  communication  have  again  become 
frequented;  villages  have  been  built  or  rebuilt;  licensed  ferrymen,  at  fixed  rates, 
have  been  provided  for  the  crosBii^  of  rivers,  and  mnce  1893  patents,  licenses,  and 
market  rights  have  been  duly  r^ulated.    The  principal  articles  ot  import  in  1896  were: 

TisBuee 1609,494 

Food  products 98,237 

Miecellaneons 69, 261 

The  conntry  produces  cottons  of  medium  quality,  coBrsely  woven,  which  are  sold 
in  widths  of  8  inches  at  from  4  to  10  cents  a  yard,  according  to  color  and  quality. 
This  native  cloth  to  the  value  of  ^2,388  founa  a  ready  market  in  Timhuctoo.  Tne 
Bonthem  districts  of  the  Soudau  consume  (4,032  worth  of  rock  salt,  of  which  three- 
fonrths  are  of  English  origin.  Besides  salt  there  is  another  African  product  the 
kols  nut,  of  which  great  quantities  are  imported  into  the  Soudan.  The  value  ot  this 
import  in  1896  was  (260,550.  The  kola  nut  is  much  appreciated  for  its  medicinal 
property  aa  a  tonic;  U  is  also  in  great  request  in  certain  native  ceremouiefl,  euch  tm 
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betrothals,  mania^ee,  etc.    The  nate  are  valued  according  to  size  and  color,  the  pink 
nnU  beii%  more  highly  eeteemed  than  the  y el lowieh- white  ones. 

The  government  of  the  Soudan,  in  order  tx)  encourage  the  cultivation  of  robber, 
receives  it  in  payinent  of  taxes.  Medina  is  the  great  center  of  the  gum  trade.  In 
1896,  2,667,666  pounds  were  exported.  In  the  Timhuctoo  market  it  is  worth  from  S 
to  4  cents  the  ktl<wram  (2.2046  pounds) .  Live  stock  raising  may  be  considered  one 
of  the  reeourcee  of  the  Soudan,  aa  well  as  the  ostrich -feather  industry. 

In  regard  to  the  trade  of  Senegal,  the  Recueil  Conaulaire,  of  Brus- 
sels (Vol.  XCIX),  gives  the  following  details: 

Of  the  total  imports,  Kufieque  and  its  dependencies  received  12,000,000  trance 
(52,316,000);  St.  Louis,  10,000,000  francs  ($1,830,000);  Dakar  and  Gorfei,  3,000,000 
UTincfl  ($579,000).  The  chief  imports  are  wine,  spirits,  biscuit,  flour,  textiles,  and 
hardware.  During  the  same  year,  the  exports  reached  a  total  of  15,000  t«ns,  valued 
at  12,000.000 fiancs  ($2,316,000). 

The  principal  articles  of  export  are  arachides  (groundnuts)  and  rubber.  The  har- 
vest of  groundnuts  in  1897  amounted  to  73,866  tons.  The  price  varied  during  the 
year  from  17.50 francs  to  19  francs  ($3.38  to  $3.67)  per  100  kilowams  (220.46 pounds) . 

In  1897,  a  new  variety  of  india  rubber  was  exported  from  Ruflaque — the  product 
of  a  tree  of  the  fif;  family.  The  juice  of  this  tree  coagulates  naturally  on  contact 
with  the  lur.  This  rubber  is  leti.a  elastic  than  that  produced  by  the  rubber  tree 
proper,  but  it  has  the  same  general  properties.  Theexporiaof  this  rubber  amounted 
to  32,000  kilograms  (70,547  pounds),  valued  at  100, 000  franoi  ($19,300). 

Bentamar^  is  the  product  of  a  native  tree  which  grows  in  great  (juantities  in  several 
parte  of  Senegal.  So  far,  the  grains  have  been  used  only  to  mix  with  coffee  and 
chocolate.  In  1897,  50,000  kilograms  (110,230  pounds)  were  sent  to  Marseilles  and 
Hamburg.  It  can  never  be  used  to  any  great  extent,  ss  the  gr^n  has  been  found 
to  contain  principles  injurious  to  health. 

In  December,  1897,  the  general  assembly  of  the  colony  voted  20,000  franca  ($3,860) 
for  the  creation  of  an  agncultural  mission.  The  following  credits  were  voted  for 
Bufisgue:  Seventy-five  thousand  francs  ($14,475)  for  the  construction  of  a  second 
wharf;  60,000  francs  ($11,580)  for  canal iaatjon;  25,000  francs  ($4,825)  tor  a  powder 
mMzine;  also  50,000  francs  ($9,650)  for  the  water  main  at  St.  Louis. 

The  work  of  improving  the  port  of  Dakar  is  under  discussion.  Besides  60,000 
francs  ($11,580)  voted  for  waterworks,  and  6,000  francs  ($965)  for  the  purchase  of  a 
Ct«ne  for  the  port,  plans  are  being  made  for  the  construction  of  whar^'es,  a  rep^r 
dockg  etc  There  la  talk  of  a  railway  from  Thi^  to  Fatick;  two  companies  are  con- 
nidermg  the  establishment  of  roa!  depots,  and  Dakar  seeuis  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  moat  important  ports  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 

GERMAN  WKST  AFRICA. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trade  of  the  Germun  possessions  in 
West  Africa  in  1897: 


CkintM. 

import 

Bxporis. 

l*«J'fl7 

3,llM,ieT  I      1.3H,aK 


The  trade  of  Germany  with  those  colonies  in  18!)$  was:  Imports  into 
Germany  from  Togoknd  and  the  Kaineroons,  iWs:^.!^O0;  from  South- 
west Africa.  $43,800;  exports  from  Germany  to  Togoknd  and  the 
Kameroona,  *1,321,600;  to  SouOiwest  Africa,  $718,000. 


byGoO'^lc 


w£aT  cuast:  Liberia  and  kongo  fbbe  statb. 


He  following  shows  the  trade  of  the  novei-ul  countries  eompoting 
for  lAberian  tnule  in  1898: 


Oernuiiy 

Belgtom 

Qrrat  Brilalu 
United  SUUa 


L^rta. 


The  value  of  the  imports  in  the  fiMeal  year  I8y(>-'.I7  is  stated  at 
»505,236;  of  the  exports,  |689,031. 

KONGO  FREK  HTATE. 

The  value  of  the  trade  in  1898  was:  Imports,  N,8B0,OOO;  exports, 
$i,901,000.     The  commerce  was  divided  substantially  tm  follows: 


Countriej. 

Im  porta. 

Eiporti. 

BtttOam 

as 

"CS 

Consul-General  Lincoln,  of  Antwerp,  notes  that  the  trade  of  Belgium 
with  the  Koneo  Free  State  has  increased  75  percent  since  1888.  The 
railway  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  Kongo  invest- 
ments, and  the  stocV  is  in  demand.  The  establishment  of  taree  new 
railway  lines  is  under  consideration — in  the  valley  of  the  Uelle  to  the 
Redjsf  (Nile);  from  the  Lolali  to  the  Lualaba  toward  the  Manyema, 
and  from  the  Urua  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  these  last- 
named  points  to  be  shortly  connected  by  teiegrapn  via  Stanley  Falls. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Kongo  Free  State  for  1899  were 
estimated  as  follows:  _ Receipts,  $3,85i,5S4;  expenditures,  S3,796,882. 
The  custom-house  receipts  are  estimated  at  $714,000,  and  those  of  the 
domain  produced  by  the  sale  of  land,  etc.,  at  $1,984,000. 


A  British  Foreign  Office  report  on  the  trade  of  Angola  in  the  years 
1897  and  1898  (annual  series  No.  2363)  says  that  the  chief  countries 
contributing  to  the  imports  of  Angola  are,  in  their  order  of  importance, 
Portugal,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  the  United  States,  France,  and 
Belgium.  The  United  States  sends  principally  flour  and  petroleum, 
with  a  shipment  of  coal,  in  1898,  valued  at  $5,400.  Portugal  sends 
food  products,  wines,  clothing,  tobacco,  etc. ;  Great  Britain,  cotton 
goods  (to  the  ™ue  of  $447,000  in  1898),  powder,  provisions,  coal,  iron- 
ware, etc.  1  Germany  sends  guns,  powder,  sugar,  provisions,  machinery 
for  agriculture,  ironware,  etc. ;  France,  guns,  butter  and  its  imitations, 
H.Doc.481,Ptl_7  ;„„.^|,, 
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wines,  and  spirite;  and  Belgian  imports  consist  almoeit  solely  of  guns 
for  the  use  of  the  natives.  Macliinery  and  ironware,  continues  the 
report,  have  already  been  imported  in  some  measure  from  America, 
and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  United  States  will  enter  the 
field  with  tne  United  Engdom  and  Germany  in  other  classes  of 
imports.  There  is  already  a  representative  in  Angola  of  an  American 
engine  manufactory,  who,  in  addition  to  the  wares  he  is  actually  com- 
missioned to  sell,  seeks  an  outlet  for  other  goods  of  American  make. 

The  imports  in  1898  were  $3,059,378;  the  exports,  $4,337,301.  The 
London  Board  of  Trade  Journal  gives  the  following  additional  details 
as  to  trade: 

The  Fortugneee  manufocturerB  are  gradually  g&inine  the  trade  for  gray  domestics, 
while  Germany  runs  the  British  market  very  close  in  tne  supply  ot  gunpowder.  The 
three  principal  exports  are  coffee,  rubber,  and  wax.  The  u^r  part  of  the  coffee 
exported  ia  brouznt  in  by  the  natives.  There  are  two  qualities,  known  as  Cozen^ 
Bad  Enconge,  bom  native  grown.  Rubber  is  not  cultivated  by  the  natives,  but  is 
brought  a  long  distance  from  the  interior.     Beeswax  is  also  brought  in  by  the  nativeH. 

There  are  urge  quantities  of  fiber-giving  plants,  such  as  aloe,  pita,  etc  With 
proper  machinery  for  working  these,  a  profitable  industry  might  be  opened  up. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 
BRITIBII    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

Consul -General  Stowe,  of  Cape  Town,  says  the  imports  into  South 
Africa  in  1898  were  divided  aa  follows:  Cape  Ckjlony,  $80,887,819; 
Natal,  $25,905,i30;  Delagoa  Bay,  $8,668,462;  Beira,  |869,463.  The 
exports  from  Cape  Colony  to  the  interior  were:  Orange  Free  State, 
$6,004,646;  Bechuanaland,  $168,235;  Basutoland,  $101,603;  Transvaal, 
$15,232,510;  Rhodesia,  $2,650,846. 

Of  the  total  imports  of  Cape  Colony,  Great  Britain  and  colonies  sent 
over  $60,000,000.  Imports  from  Germany  amounted  to  $4,762,000. 
This  trade  has  fallen  off  of  late  years,  due,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  diver- 
sion of  business  to  Delagoa  Bay.  Imports  from  France  ($299,980) 
are  also  decreasing.  Australia  sent  goods  to  the  value  of  $1,452,270. 
Of  the  total  exports,  amounting  to  $117,343,399,  over  $116,000,000 
went  to  Great  Britain,  and  about  half  a  million  worth  to  British  colo- 
nies. 

Imports  into  Natal  for  the  fii-st  nine  months  of  1899  amounted  to 
$19,534,914,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  sent  some  $13,000,000;  the 
United  States,  $2,500,000  (against  $1,300,000  in  the  same  period  of 
1898);  European  countries,  $1,600,000;  Austj-alia,  $959,000;  India, 
$800,000,  et«. 

Mr.  Stowe  writes: 

Foreign  coimtjiea  are  seekino  connections  for  South  African  trade,  as  evidenced  by 
the  recent  establishment  in  this  ci'.y  of  an  Austro-Hungarian  consulate-general; 
Turkey  and  Argentina  have  also  opened  similar  offices,  ancf  steps  are  being  taken  to 
create  a  line  oT  steamships  to  ply  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  South  African  ports, 
carrying  frozen  beef  and  mutton  and  the  small  mules  raised  in  Argentina.  The  sail- 
ing time  from  Buenos  Avrea  is  thirteen  days,  as  against  twenty-two  from  Australia, 
from  which  place  nearly  all  the  fro/«n  meat  has  heretofore  been  shipped.  The 
largest  importer  o£  frozen  meat  in  Cape  Town  has  offered  to  purchase  to  the  value  of 
$2,433,000  yearly  from  the  Argentine  Kepuhlic,  under  certain  conditions. 

In  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  South  Africa  has  bad  a  rapid  expansion  of  trade  with  the 
United  Stat«s.  There  is  a  noticeable  demand  for  com  in  meal.  Imports  of  bicydes 
and  vehiclcB  have  increased. 


i.Gooi^le 
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The  following  extracts  are  from  a  report  by  Mr.  Stowe,  printed  in 
Consular  Eeports  No.  233,  February,  1900: 

The  increABe  in  eoods  Hhipped  from  the  United  States  to  British  and  Portuguese 
Sonth  Africa  for  the  yeax  ended  June  30,  1899,  ww  tl,7'lS,9ie.80.  The  British  and 
South  African  Ex^rt.  Oaxette  givee  the  following  (tjie  currency  being  exprened  in 
United  States  equivalente) : 

"  Bbih  or  tails  for  lallwayB  show  the  gnateet  increase,  the  imports  amounting  to 
$786,932.60,  ag^nst  only  163,996.67  in  the  previous  year.  Agricultutat  implements 
showed  an  augnientation  of  {116  933.57;  bnildeis'  hardware,  (30,232.96;  cycles  and 
parte,  $3,472.31,  and  sewine  machines  $1,451.26.  In  food  stuffs,  camiod  beef  was 
imported  to  the  value  of  $478,643.08,  an  excess  over  the  previous  year  of  $78,178.11; 
lard,  $239,146.22.  wainst  $146,422.41  of  the  year  before.  There  was  also  improve- 
ment in  tbe  trade  In  bacon,  hams,  pork,  fnut,  nuts,  sugar,  and  molasses.  Blinetal 
oil  was  shipped  to  the  value  of  $1,303,397.06,  compued  with  $1,118,673.09  for  1898; 
patafOn,  ^,682,  an  increase  of  $6,082.63,  and  vegetable  oil,  $271,249.26,  against 
^29,601.02  for  1896.  There  were  also  heavier  shipments  of  resin,  tar,  etc ,  and  spirits 
of  turpentine.  Timber  and  unwrought  wood  were  imported  in  increased  amonnt 
1^  $325,103.89;  nnmannfactured  tobacco,  by  $69,675.09;  mannfactored  tobacco,  by 
$100,628.84.  The  importatJon  of  leather  and  its  manufactures  increased  horn 
$152,2B0.29to$169,292.83,andtherewasalBoanini;reaseia  books,  maps,  and  engrav- 
ings, clocks,  watches,  and  seeds.  Among  the  decreases,  that  of  $.^,002,140.72  in  com 
(inclndin)}  wheat)  was  especially  noticeable;  other  food  stufis  flgunng  for  diminished 
—ports  being  salted  and  pickled  beef,  batter,  and  flour.  There  was  a  dccliae  of 
"""  ""  "1  sdentific  instonmenta  (including  telegraph  and  telepone  instruments 
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cotton  manufactures  of  $19,027.09,  and  a  decreased  importation  of  horses." 

The  imports  into  Cape  Colony  for  the  nine  months  ended  September  30,  ISBd, 
exclosive  of  specie,  were: 
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In  Advance  Sheets  of  Consular  Reports,  No.  611,  December  23, 1899, 
Conaul-General  Stowe  says: 

The  exodus  of  Vitianders  from  tbe  South  African  Republic  and  Orange  Free  State 
has,  I  believe,  been  onprecedented  in  history.  Many  of  the  people — the  mitiing 
population,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country — have  scattered  over  the  world! 
Nnmbers  of  them,  too  poor  to  B«t  out  of  the  country,  are  subjects  of  charity  in  toe 
dties  of  Oape  Colony  and  Natal  and  have  to  be  fed.  Some  have  funds  tor  a  few  days 
or  weeks,  but  will  in  time  have  to  be  supported  by  the  public,  and  this  in  a  country 
that  can  notor  does  not  produce  the  food  stulEs  tor  its  own  people.  The  English  army 
isfed  with  Buppliesfrom  other  countries,  and,  while  much  of  these  may  haveoriginally 
come  from  the  United  Slates,  they  reach  here  via  Engrland.  The  customs  duties  and 
Rulroad  and  telegraph  revenues  have  fallen  oft.  As  Uie  railroads  and  telegraphs  are 
owned  by  the  Government,  a  very  large  source  of  Government  support  is  fost,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  emplovees  thrown  out  of  work. 

Johannesburg,  in  tne  Transvaal,  and  Bloemfontein,  in  the  Free  State,  are,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  deserted  cities.  Johannesburg,  the  largest  commercial  center  in 
Sonth  Africa,  has,  so  tar  as  trade  is  concerned,  ceased  to  exist  This  once  busy,  bustling 
dty,  prodncui^  monthly  over  15  tons  of  gold  and  yearly  $60,000,000  worth,  is  dlent 
Up  to  this  time  goods  have  reached  the  Transvaal  via  DeJagoa  Bay,  bnt  it  is  not 
tnppoeed  that  they  will  long  be  permitted  to  enter.  The  two  republics  must  then 
live  on  their  own  resources.  Their  crops  are  ready  for  the  nckle,  bnt  can  not  be  cut, 
as  tbe  men  are  off  to  the  war.  Prices  aie  so  high  that  the  trade  papers  retrain  from 
publishing  the  nsnat  column  of  "market  prices."    i^rge  quantities  of  gold  en  route 
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to  M^iorts  in  tioB  colony  for  shipment  to  England  have  been  taken  by  the  Boers. 
Bepreeentatives  here  of  export  commission  bouses  of  the  United  SUtee  are  constantly 
booking  and  cabling  laige  ordere,  partdcnlarly  of  food  atufis,  btit  word  comes  from 
the  canners  of  meat  and  fish,  makers  of  flour,  com  meal,  etc ,  that  they  have  about 
all  they  can  do  to  supply  the  home  demand  and  are  many  weeks  or  months  behind 
orders. 

From  United  States  pt^rs  that  reach  me,  I  gather  that  our  manufactureiB  intend 
to  withhold  ehipmeule  to  thia  country.    The  fear  is  expressed  that  the  war  would  die- 


le]  in  cose  of  hostilities;"  and  that  presents  the  tjuestion,  Why  should  English 

Iobbere  take  the  agency  for  the  whole  of  South  Africa  in  any  article?  I  regret  to 
earn,  and  correctly  too,  that  Beverol  bills  of  goods  sold  by  resident  agents  to  mer- 
chants here  have  been  held  back,  both  on  accotmt  of  the  war  and  the  uncerttunty  of 
payment.  I  think  this  is  poor  policy.  The  credit  of  the  leading  merchants  in  the 
seaports  of  this  colony  can  not  be  materially  afiected  by  the  war,  and  in  several  cases 
of  which  I  am  cMnizant  the  goods  which  were  sold  and  held  back  in  the  United 
States  were  sore  of  payment 

I  make  the  statement  in  all  candor  that  the  war,  even  with  all  its  horrora,  will  not 
cause  imports  from  the  United  States  to  fall  off.  The  thousands  of  mules,  the  millions 
of  pounds  of  flour,  wheat,  com,  com  meal,  samp,  and  canned  meat^  and  fish  brought 


ugland  for  warpurposee,  which  previously  had  been  shipped 
o  England,  added  to  the  direct  shipments  from  the  United 


into  this  cotmtry  from  England  fc 

from  the  United  Btates  to  Englui  , 

States  to  this  country,  present  a  total  that  is  extraordinary. 

What  the  ahipmeota  of  Untied  States  products  from  England  amount  to  we  shall 
never  know,  as  they  enter  duty  free  and  no  record  is  kept  of  them  at  the  custom- 
houses. 

It  mnst^  however,  be  k^t  In  mind  that  in  some  lines  of  goods  from  the  United 
States,  which  have  in  previous  veats  found  a  valuable  and  ready  market,  the 
decrease  in  imports  will  be  deddea. 

I^e  total  tnde  from  the  United  States  is  maintained  by  the  increase  in  food  stub. 

SOTJTH  AFEICAN  BBPUBMC. 

He  importa  into  the  Tranayaal  (South  African  Republic),  s&ya 
Consul-General  Stowe,  of  Cape  Town,  came  through  tlie  following 
countries:  Cape  Colony,  120,154,675;  Natal,  *14,823,359;  DeWoa  Bay, 
$11,275,680;  Orange  Free  State,  $4,477,080. 

No  statistics  of  exports  are  available,  except  those  furnished  by  the 
railways,  which  state  that  in  1896  the  freight  transported  amounted  to 
24j052,189  pounds. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  London,  September,  1899,  has  the  fol- 
lowing figures  concerning  the  trade  of  the  Transvaal  for  1898.  It 
appears  mat  there  has  been  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  actual 
amount  returned  during  the  year  under  review. 

The  total  value  of  imports  was  as  follows: 


v„. 

Vdua. 

1 

•sag 

IG1,;44,SM 

The  figures  for  the  customs  show  the  following  collections: 


Year. 

Amount. 

£1, on,  221      It,l«l,g47 
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'  Thus,  whOe  the  decrease  in  cuetotna  between  1897  and  1898  was 
£230,816  (;(1,128,261),  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  imports  was  £2,930,- 
932  (tl4,268,381). 

As  reno^  the  importation  from  Kurope  aod  America,  ihe  figures 
are  as  f^ows: 


Y«r. 

KDCope. 
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These  figures  show  a  decrease  of  £2,294,962  ($11,168,433)  and  £80,749 
($149,640),  respectively.  The  figures  for  other  places  show  a  similar 
decrease. 

(Generally,  adds  the  article,  the  report  seems  to  show  that  although 
the  reduction  of  duties  may  account  for  soma  diminution  in  the  cus- 
toms collection,  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  imports  must  to  a 
great  extent  be  ascribed  to  the  general  depression  in  trade  during  the 
past  twelve  months,  and  to  the  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  busi- 
ness houses  and  commercial  and  mining  compaoies. 

As  to  the  classification  of  imports,  the  following  statement  (sent 
by  Consul  Macrum,  of  Pretoria,  in  1899)  of  stores  consumed  by  the 
seventy-four  companies  for  mining  gold  in  the  South  African  Bepablio 
in  1898,  will  be  of  interest: — 
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In  another  report,  Mr.  Maorum  said: 

The  total  quantity  of  diamonds  found  in  1698  in  tfae  Transvaal  waB  22,843  carats, 
valued  at  £43,730  ($212,612.04) . 

At  the  alluvial  diggioK,  12,283  carats,  valued  at  £36,228  ($171,437.06),  vere  found; 
while  from  the  pipes,  I0,&60  caiute,  valued  at  £8,502  (#41,374.98),  were  obtained. 
The  difference  between  alluvial  and  pipe  diamonds  ooneiBte  in  the  loct  that  river 
stones  are  of  a  far  better  quality,  and  are  genemlly  larger.  The  outpat  of  diamonds 
in  the  Pretoria  district  during  1898  amounted  to  11,025  carats,  valued  at  £8,867 
{43,151.26).  In  December,  1897,  the  output  was  166  carats,  valued  at  £146  ($710. 51V, 
and  for  the  same  month  in  1808  the  output  was  3,100  carats,  with  a  value  of  £2,389 
($11,626.07).  The  largest  stone  found  in  189Swafl  38}  carats.  Although  the  diamond 
indostry  is  not  dereTopin^  with  abnormal  Tapidity,  there  is  every  cause  for  satis- 
faction, the  first  stone  having  been  discovered  at  Beitfontein  only  in  Auffust,  1897. 
The  average  value  of  stones  found  in  this  district  is  16b.  ($3.89)  per  carat,  the  average 
value  of  Kimberley  diamonds  26e.  ($6.33)  per  carat,  and  those  found  at  Jaaierafontein, 
in  the  Orange  E^%e  State,  34s,  ($8. 27)  per  carat  Toe  diamonds  in  the  n^toria  dis- 
trict are  found  in  pipes,  as  ou  Scbuller's  mine  and  on  Montrose.  A  similar  formation 
has  been  found  on  Boodeplaats,  on  the  Pieoaars  River,  and  another  is  also  reported 
at  Eameelfont^n  and  Butfelsduft. 

On  the  De  Kroon  farm,  about  26  miles  west  of  Pretoria,  diamonds  have  been  found; 
but,  according  to  the  State  Keologist,  not  in  a  blue-ground  formation.  At  Bymest^ 
iKwrt  an  alluvial  deposit  is  Deing  worked;  also  one  on  the  adjoining  portion  of  the 
^andsfonteia  farm.  The  area  of  diamondiferoue  ground  is  very  extensive,  though 
its  thickness  is  not  conmderabie. 

The  Deutscbes  Handets-Archiv,  Berlin,  October,  1899,  has  the  fol- 
lowiDg  list  of  industries  in  the  TransTaal: 


D^rtpao.. 

>,..^,. 

Bollen. 

(v™     t             l-Mnn, 

1 

i 
s 

The  establishment  of  a  wool  spinning  and  weaving  mill  and  of  a 
candle  manufactory  is  projected. 

In  a  report  describing  a  trip  through  the  Transvaal,  Orange  Free 
State,  etc.,  Conaul-General  Stowe  wrote  as  follows  in  r^ard  to  Amer- 
ican interests : 

Johannesburg  has  been  bnilt  up  by  the  gold-mining  industry,  developed  by  fordgn 
capital,  and  American  ability  has  had  a  nand  in  the  development,  for  Americans 
occupy  the  very  necet«ary  anil  responsible  poei lions  of  manager^  consolting  engineers, 
and  superintendents;  and  I  was  glad  to  team  that  their  ability  was  recc«nized  by 
other  countries.  Mr.  J.  0.  Manion,  the  United  States  consular  agent  at  Jobanncfl- 
bnre,  is  one  of  the  prominent  citizens.  He  has  been  the  means  of  introducing  mining 
madiinery  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  of  American  manufacture  to  the  value  of  millions 
of  dollars.  1  took  pleasure  in  viewing  the  powerful  engines,  compreasors,  head  gears, 
miles  of  pipiufi^  crushers,  etc,  that  he  haa  introduced.  For  20  miles  on  each  side  of 
the  city  eitenH  the  head  gears  and  sraokeetacks  of  minee— over  100  of  them— which 


telligible  as  oitr  own  stock  extdiangee.    Over  15  tons  of  gold  per  month  ia  the  prod- 
uct of  the  mines,  and  the  ground  is  only  b^^ning  to  be  worked.    New  discoveriee 
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are  reported  iailj.  Tbe  main  reef  crops  out  at  the  saiiace  and  the  veins  dtp  to  great 
depths;  some  of  the  new  efaafte  ve  going  down  to  3,Z00-foot  levels.  Gompuinte  are 
made  of  the  prices  of  dynamite,  which  costs  70  shillings  ((17.03)  per  case,  sod  coald 
be  bought  out  of  the  State  for  40  flhillinga  ($9.73);  the  Government  granted  the  con- 
cession to  e.  company  which  makes  thousands  of  pounds  eterlii^  per  annum  out  of  it. 
A  conc«8son  for  the  manuEncture  of  candles  has  just  been  granted,  so  that  the  miners 
who  nse  candles  for  underground  work  will  be  obliged  to  buy  of  the  manufacturer, 
as  the  duty  will  be  prohibitive.  The  railways,  I  was  told,  charge  for  freight  from 
ibe  border  to  Johanneebnrg,  a  distance  of  47  miles,  as  much  as  it  costs  to  luuil  from 
the  seaports,  1,000  miles  away.  I  was  informed  that  candles  made  in  Belgium  were 
mostly  used,  as  they  can  be  bought  much  cheaper,  but  the  candle  concenion  will 
stop  tul  outaide  purchanee.  While  the  United  Btatee  can  not  now  compete  for  the 
candle  trade,  1  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  factory  will  be  equipped  with  American 
tnachinerv  throughout  American  steel  and  iron  makers  should  have  a  share  of  the 
trade  in  the  tool  and  drill  steel  used  so  largelr  in  the  mines.  England  and  Oennaaj 
DOW  famish  all  of  it,  and  their  brands  are  well  known. 

OBANGE  FBEB  STATE. 

Imports  in  189S,  sa  already  stated,  were  $5,800,000,  Mid  exports, 
«9,360,000. 

Dtamonda  represent  over  $2,000,000  in  the  exports,  and  reexports  to 
the  Transvaal  about  $4,200,000. 

Id  the  report  already  referred  to,  Mr.  Stowe  said: 

Leaving  Kimberiey,  a  ride  of  167  miles  brings  one  to  the  borders  of  the  Orange 
Free  State.  The  land  appears  more  fertile.  The  villages  of  the  Kaffirs  and  Hotten- 
tots are  seen,  the  former  looking  like  tops  of  balloons,  the  latter  square  and  built  of 
Btonee,  Poaiing  throttch  the  Omnge  Fre«  State  to  the  borders  of  the  South  African 
Republic,  a  distance  of  334  miles,  one  sees  nothing  but  the  same  monotonous  land- 
scape, but  more  and  better  farming  is  noticed  aJid  the  crops  are  more  divermded. 
A  laive  number  of  American  agrioiltural  implomenia  is  sold  here  through  Gape 
Town  Dousee.  In  fact,  a  great  proportion  of  all  merchandise  sold  thronghont  South 
Africa  comes  by  the  lar^  mercantile  houses  in  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East 
London,  and  Durban,  who  have  travelers  all  over  South  Africa.  The  Orange  lYee 
State  is  prosperous,  though  much  land  is  idle. 

MOZAUBIQUE. 

Consul  HoUis,  of  Lourenpo  Marquez,  writes: 

Within  the  post  few  rears,  a  considerable  import  trade  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States  to  this  puce  has  been  developed  through  the  energy  of  a  few  Canadi- 
ans, who  have  estabhsbed  a  large  timber  and  flooring  business  here  and  in  the 
Transvaal  under  the  name  of  the  Lingham  Timber  and  Trading  Comnany.  It 
imports  Oregon  pine  timber  and  Unislied  lumber,  and  wheat.  The  only  wneat  that 
can  be  convert»i  into  Hour  that  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time  in  this  climate  is 

'  Padfic  coast  from  here ;  all  the  goods 
y  come  in  chartered  sailing  vessels,  which 
,  ^  .  a  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 

twenty  days. 

There  is  a  great  market  all  over  Sonth  AMca  for  cormgat«d  galvanised  iron  for 
roofing  and  buildins  purposes.  At  present,  supplies  come  from  England.  Oar 
sheet-iron  mills  ongnt  to  De  able  to  tnm  out  an  article  that  can  compete  with  the 
English  product 

There  is  a  good  demand  tor  many  varietiee  of  United  States  food  products.  Com 
is  the  principal  food  of  the  Kaffir,  and  durine  good  years  large  crops  are  raised  in 
this  province.  The  thousands  of  natives  em^oyed  in  the  Transvaal  mines  are  fed 
idmost  entirely  with  this  cereal. 

The  demand  for  canned  fruits  and  vegetablee  is  incr«aung,  and  several  local 
imparteis  who  have  never  previouelv  handled  American  aanned  goods  have 
imported  sample  lots  during  tlie  last  lew  months.  These  met  with  such  a  ready 
sale  that  further  and  larger  orders  are  being  sent  to  the  United  States.  The  market 
for  dried  fruits,  also,  is  growing,  as  well  as  lor  "Boston  beans."    A  leading  importer 
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asked  mc  only  a  few  days  ago  how  he  could  beet  place  an  otder  tor  a  trial  lot.  There 
ban  alwayB  been  a  good  demand  here  for  dried  codfish,  which  has  been  supplied  h^ 
Portugal,  but  the  taate  of  the  public  has  been  improving  and  a  better  article  is 
requested.     1  would  advise  American  exporters  of  dried  fish  to  look  into  this  matter. 

Mr.  Hollis  ur^s  better  packing  of  American  tinned  goods,  as  well 
as  of  other  articles,  not  only  on  Recount  of  the  rough  handbng  they 
receive,  but  because  of  the  disposition  of  the  stevedores  to  extract  the 
contente  of  the  packages,  if  possible.     He  says: 

Some  months  ago  a  ^ng  of  Kaffir  freight  handlers  came  apon  a  case  containing,  I 
believe,  some  preparation  of  aconite  or  of  strychnine.  They  supposed  it  was  a  new 
kind  of  "white  man's  fire  water,"  and  all  of  them  swallowed  some  of  it.  A  few 
survived,  but  most  of  them  were  buried  the  next  day. 

Imports  from  the  several  countries  into  Lourenyo  Marquez  are  stated 
as  follows: 


England $192,874 

Prance 109,996 

Holland 60,222 

Be^nm 21,882 

Other 34,028 


Portugal $825,524 

United  States 814,326 

British  colonies 592, 880 

Mozambique 397, 784 

Norway 379,673 

Germany 225, 190 

Imports  from  Portugal  in  tmnsit  to  the  Transvaal  amounted  to 
$151,091;  from  the  United  States,  $1,070,458;  from  other  countries 
{not  stated  separately),  *7,381,0i8. 

RHODESIA. 

Under  this  title  is  known  the  whole  of  the  region  lying  between  the 
South  African  Republic,  the  Kongo  Fi-ee  State,  and  Portuguese  and 
German  possessions.  The  river  Zambesi  divides  it  into  southern 
and  northern  Rhodesia.  The  southern  portion  includes  Matabeleland 
and  Mashonaland,  and  has  an  area  of  174,728  square  miles.  The  British 
South  Africa  Company  has  extended  the  Cape  Govei-nment  railway 
system  fi'omKimberley  to  Vryburg,  a  distance  of  12(5  miles,  and  this 
section  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Capo  Government. 

The  line  has  been  continued  north  by  the  Bechuanaland  Railway 
Company,  and  is  open  to  traffic  to  Buluwayo.  It  is  proposed  to  extend 
it  to  the  Zambesi,  and  eventually  to  Tanganyika.  The  Beira  Railway 
Company,  foi-med  to  construct  the  lino  between  Beira  and  Mashona- 
hind,  completed  it  to  New  Uuitali  in  1898.  Thence  it  will  be  carried 
to  Salisbuiy,  the  capital.  There  ai'c  some  2,635  miles  of  telegraph 
line.  The  telegraph  line  is  now  completed  to  Lake  Nyassa,  and  will 
ultimately  connect  with  the  sy.'<l<'ni  from  Cairo  to  Khartoum.  Gold 
fields  have  been  discovered  in  Rhodesia,  with  an  area  of  5,260  square 
mile». 

Northern  Rhodesia,  known  as  British  Central  Africa,  has  an  area  of 
about  251,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  650,000.  There  are 
about  300  Europeans. 

Imports  into  Rhodesia  through  Cape  Coloiu'.  in  the  \'ear  1HH7~',I8, 
were  $569,000. 

ItlltTISlI  CENTUAI.,  AFRICA  PIiOTE(nX>ItATK. 

This  country  lies  along  the  southern  and  western  shores  of  liake 
Nyassa,  and  extends  toward  the  Zambesi.     It  hajs  an  area  of  42,217 
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square  miles  and  a  population  of  some  844,000  natives,  300  Europeans 
(260  British)  and  263  ludians.  Importa  in  1897  were  valued  at  nearly 
*400,000,  and  exports  at  $115,000.  The  chief  importe  were  cotton 
goo<^,  machinerr,  provisions,  hardware,  and  agricultural  implementa; 
exports  consisted  mainly  of  ivory  and  coffee. 

EAST  COAST. 

UAJDAOASGAJl. 

Consul  Gibbs,  of  Tamatave,  notes  that  although  American  grey  cot- 
ton goods  have  always  held  the  mastery,  their  mark  being  a  household 
word  amongtheMalogassy,  the  discriminatingduties  have  nearly  forced 
them  out  of  the  marKet.  The  authorities  have  methods  of  encourag- 
ing the  natives  to  purchase  only  French  goods,  thereby  enabling 
French  manufacturers  to  nearly  capture  the  market.  It  is  apparently 
an  article  of  faith  among  the  French  in  the  island,  he  adds,  to  bOTcott 
foreign  goods.  In  consequence  of  this,  imports  from  the  United  States 
have  fallen  off  from  $556,452,  in  the  fiscal  year  1897-98,  to  $13,565  in 
1898-99,  while  French  cottons  have  increased  from  $138,080  in  1897 
to  $1,102,400  in  1898.  Of  the  total  importe  in  1898  ($4,150,000),  some 
$3,500,000  came  from  France  and  colonies;  England  and  colonies  sent 
$365,000;  Germany,  $84,180;  Norway  and  Sweden,  $f4,2T7,  etc. 

GERMAN  HAST  APRICA. 

A  British  foreign  office  report  (No.  474,  Miscellaneous  Series)  gives 
the  trade  of  German  Eaut  Africa  in  1897  as  follows:  Imports,  $2,330,328; 
exports,  $1,272,750.  Nearly  half  of  the  goods  iniported  came  from  India 
and  Great  Britain,  about  two-sevenths  from  Germany,  and  the  rest 
from  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  America,  Arabia,  and  Zanzibar.  The 
principal  articles  of  import  were  cottons,  rice,  and  provisions.  The 
exports  consisted  chiefly  of  ivory,  india  rubber,  corn,  sesame,  and  copra. 
Most  of  the  exports  went  to  Zanzibar,  Germany  following  in  order  of 
importance. 

The  London  Board  of  Trade  Journal  states  that  the  following  rail- 
way lines  have  been  decided  on  in  German  E^t  Africa,  viz:  A  line 
already  in  course  of  construction  from  the  port  of  Tanga,  on  the  Indian 
Ocean,  to  Nai^a,  on  the  shores  of  Spike  Gulf,  situated  in  the  south  of 
Ltike  Victoria  Nyanza,  passing  through  Usumbura  and  the  district 
which  lies  between  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Kilimanjaro  and  the 
north  of  lakes  Mandjara  and  Ejassi;  and  a  line  starting  from  the  port 
of  Dar  el  Salaam  across  Ugami  to  the  southern  point  of  Ijake  Tan- 
ganyika. 

BBITI8II   EAST  AFllICA, 

This  consists  of  an  area  extending  from  the  Italian  sphere  of  influ- 
ence, Abyssinia  and  Egypt  on  the  north  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Umba  on  the  south,  westward  across  Lake  Victoria  to  the  Kongo  Free 
State.  It  includes  Uganda  and  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba, 
still  governed  through  their  Arab  Sultan.  Importe  in  the  fiscal  year 
1897-98  were  valued  at  $1,428,700,  and  exports  at  $347,900. ,  -,  , 

L,oog\c 
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zajuzlbah. 

According  to  a  British  Foreign  Office  report,  imports  into  Zanzibar 
in  1897  were  valced  at  ?6, 808,613— f601,538  in  excess  of  those  of  1896, 
and  the  highest  ever  reached  in  the  country.  Exports  were  valued  at 
$6,789,519,  against  15,629,329  in  1896.  Trade  with  the  principal  coun- 
tries was: 


Countries. 

Import.. 

BaporW. 

Conntrtt*. 

ImporW. 

EtporU. 

H,ISO0 

^ESrllid."-:::::::::::: 

Sim 

•^sst 

Great  Britain  has  the  largest  share  of  the  import  trade,  but  if  the 
item  of  coal  were  omitted,  it  would  be  found  tlmt  the  manufactured 
articles  from  Germany  were  slightly  in  excess  of  those  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  value  of  the  piece  goods  brought  into  Zanzibar  in  1897 
was  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  article,  and  constitutes 
ODe-fouiih  of  the  entire  import  trade.  The  countries  which  ship  this 
class  of  goods  are  British  India,  Holland,  Great  Britain,  America,  and 
Qermany,  in  the  order  named.  The  British  consul  says  that  the  most 
imjmrtant  class  of  piece  goods  is  a  species  of  unbleached  cloth,  which 
is  m  universal  request  throughout  the  interior,  atad  forms  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  tae  only  currency.  It  is  known  as  graycloth,  and  is 
made  in  two  qualities,  the  better  kind  being  known  as  "Americani," 
from  the  fact  that  America  was  the  first  country  to  introduce  it.  It  is 
an  excellent  quality  of  cloth  and  is  very  popular.  The  cheaper  goods 
are  sent  from  India. 

Acting  United  States  Consul  Sarle  notes  that  the  Mombasa-Uganda 
Railway  is  now  open  for  300  miles.  The  construction  of  the  railway 
has  created  a  good  trade  in  certain  lines,  such  as  rice  for  the  coolies 
employed,  building  materials,  timber,  and  corrugated  iron.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  two  years'  tune  is  still  required  for  Uie  road  to  reach  Lake 
Victoria  Nyanza.  The  chief  imports  from  the  United  States  in  the  last 
year  were  cotton  cloth,  $375,000;  kerosene,  $15^000.  Exports  to  the 
United  States  were  valued  at  $371,491 ;  they  consisted  chiefly  of  cloves, 
goatskins,  and  ivory. 

MATJBimrs. 

Consul  Ounpbell,  of  Port  Louis,  says  that  of  the  total  imports  into 
Mauri  tius  in  1898  ($8, 781,062),  Englandandcolomessentover$4,000,000 
and  the  remainder  was  divided  among  foreign  countries.  Of  the  ex- 
ports, some  $8,000,000  of  the  $9,878,000  went  to  England  and  colonies. 
Imports  from  America  consist  of  petroleum,  cocmsh,  and  herring. 
There  exists  a  desire  among  local  d^ers  for  closer  trade  connections 
with  the  United  States. 

KAuvnoN. 

The  value  of  the  imports  in  1897 — no  more  recent  statistics  being 
available—was  $4,172,600,  of  which  $2,900,000  was  of  French  origin. 
The  exports  amounted  to  $3,591,000,  and  all  but  some  $82,000  wortb 
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was  8ent  to  Prance  and  French  coloniea.  A  British  foreign  office  report 
on  the  colonies  of  France  (No.  520,  miscellaneous  series)  notes  chat 
the  general  economic  situation  of  Bgunion  presents  many  points  of 
similarity  to  that  existing  in  the  French  West  Indian  Islands.  Here 
also  sugar  is  the  staple  product,  and  the  colony  has  suffered  greatly 
from  the  crisis  in  that  industry.  More  attention,  however,  has  been 
devoted  by  the  planters  to  the  growing  of  "secondary  crops"  than  in 
the  West  Indies.  Vanilla,  coffee,  tapioca,  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  essen- 
tial oils  are  among  the  exports.  Textiles  figure  for  $554,000  among 
the  imports;  macTtiQery,  tools,  etc.,  for  (250,000;  spirits,  wines,  for 
*i57,000;  cereals  for  $1,216,000,  etc. 

BOMAL.I  COAST. 

British. — ^The  trade  of  the  Somali  Coast  Protectorate^  according  to 
a  British  foreign  office  report  (No.  2384,  annual  series),  is  represented 
by  the  imports  and  exports  at  the  coast  towns  of  Zaila,  Berbera,  and 
Bulbar.  The  value  of  tite  imports  on  which  duty  was  paid  at  these  three 
towns,  in  1898-99,  was  Jl,812,000;  of  the  exports,  $1,829,000.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  Zaila  trade  is  the  export  of  produce  from  Harar 
and  adjoining  Abyssinian  districts,  and  the  supply  of  these  countries 
with  the  commodities  they  require,  for  which  the  demand  is  increas- 
ing with  the  development  of  Abyssinian  resources.  This  trade  is  now 
threatened  by  the  Djibouti-Harar  railway,  which  is  in  course  of-  con- 
struction. American  grey  shirting  -forms  the  ordinary  wearing  ap- 
parel of  the  Somali  inland,  and  it  easily  holds  the  field.  "The  Ameri- 
cans," says  the  British  Consul-General,  "have  managed  to  hit  off 
exactly  the  requirements  of  the  people  "  in  this  line,  llese  goods  are 
preferred  by  tne  natives  to  any  other. 

Hides  ana  skins  are  among  the  chief  exports  from  the  country. 

Italian. — The  BoUettino  degH  Affari  Esteri,  Borne,  gives  the  importd 
in  1898  as  $277,400  and  the  egwrts  at  $339,900.  There  is  an  increase 
of  $77,900  in  the  imports  and  $131,400  in  the  exports,  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year.  American  cottons  represent  the  principal  article 
of  import.     Cereals,  animals,  skins,  butter,  ivory,  etc.,  are  exported. 

J^rench. — According  to  La  Politique  Coloniale,  the  commerce  of 
the  French  protectorate  for  the  third  quarter  of  1899  was:  Imports, 
$235,700;  exports,  $93,200.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  with  France  and 
Aden,  France  furnishes  flour,  wines,  beer,  silks,  and  ready-made 
clothing.  England  and  Aden  send  cotton  stuffs,  some  of  which  are 
manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

ABYSSINIA. 

An  article  in  the  Moniteur  Officiel  du  Commerce,  Paris,  is  summa- 
rized as  follows: 

Uajw  is  the  great  conunercUl  center  of  Abyninia,  with  a^palation  of  40,000,  of 
whom  1,000  are  foreigners.  A  Btatement  of  ita  commerce  gives  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  trade  of  Aby»dnia  in  general,  as  alt  commercial  operadoua  within  the  dominion 
of  Menelik  most  take  place  here.  Roads  penetrating  into  the  interior  convei^  at 
Harar,  and  Ethiopian  merchants  bring  to  this  market  the  products  of  the  AbysBinian 
pl&teang  and  of  the  regions  of  the  south — coffee,  ivory,  and  civet.  Purch^es  and 
Bslea  are  generally  eSected  tor  cash.  The  money  employed  in  the  coonhy  is  the 
Msrie-Tbertea  thaler,  worth  from  41  to  40  cents,  aocording  to  exchange.    Tne  only 
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fractional  curteacy  h  the  2-aiina  silver  piece  of  British  India.    The  Ethiopians  11 
bare  of  salt  nearly  10  inches  long  ae  currencrv. 
The  latest  etatiHtics  give  the  imports  for  1897-98  as  foHowH: 


Aitlclea. 

Value. 

m.xo 

S,12S,DI» 

•1.1M.2BS 

12,676,500 

Theee  imports  come  chiefly  from  Germany,  EnKland,  and  AuBtria  via  Bombay  and 
Aden.  Of  the  commerce  coming  by  way  of  Aden,  American  cotton  cloths  form  a 
very  important  factor.  The  use  01  theee  cottons  is  becoming  more  and  more  general, 
the  poorer  classes  employing  them  entirely.  They  are  imported  in  pieces  of  30  yatda 
in  length,  and,  according  to  the  rates  at  exchange,  the  price  varies  from  75  to  100 
thalera  for  20  pieces.  During  the  year  April,  1897,  to  April,  1898,  260,000  pieces  were 
imported,  valued  at  2,500,(»0  franca  (¥182,500).  Woolen  goods  come  principally 
from  Germany.  Black  cloth  ia  used  for  bumooses  and  red  cloth  for  saddle  blanJceta 
Eu^  are  imported  from  the  East;  also  from  England  and  Auetria. 

Silks  come  from  France,  Germany,  and  Switzeriand:  they  are  used  chiefly  for 
church  ornaments  and  for  the  burtiooee  of  the  Arab  chiefs.  Silk  is  not  need  ordi- 
narily for  drees,  except  by  the  warriors.  Arms  and  munitions  find  a  ready  sale. 
The  preferred  gun  is  the  Giaa.  On  an  average  from  100,000  to  150,000  of  these  ^tms 
are  sold  each  year.  The  favorite  revolver  is  the  Smith  &  Wesson.  The  Abyssimans 
aregreat  lovers  of  flne  arms,  and  manufacture  a  saber  bent  like  a  scimiter. 

The  total  eiportfi  for  1897-98  are  valued  in  round  numbers  at  6,835,000  fiancs 
(n,I26,155),  as  follows: 


AltiClCB. 

Vkluc. 

1,400,  «n 

t^-^ 

270,200 

S.SM,DO0 

1,126,1(6 

Two  qualities  of  coKee  are  sold  on  the  market  of  Harar — first,  the  Abyssin,  hron^ht 
by  Abyesinian  merchants  from  Kaffa,  Leka,  and  Djimma.  The  gtainsare  small,  like 
the  Mocha,  with  an  earthy  appearance,  due  to  lack  of  care  in  decortication.  The 
market  price  is 4  to  6 thalcrs  ($1.84  to  J2.76)  the  frazellft  {37i  pounds);  second,  the 
Harari,  cultivated  in  the  districts  around  Harar  and  in  the  mountains  of  the  Tchert- 
cher.  This  cofiee,  with  a  longer  berry,  is  better  cultivated  than  the  other  and  finds 
a  ready  sale  in  America  and  £igland  at  the  price  of  6  to  8  thalers  ($2.76  to  $3.68)  the 
fmzella  [37^  pounds) , 

Ivory  IS  brought  from  the  south  for  the  most  part  as  tribute  to  Menelik,  who  uses 
it,  together  with  gold,  to  pay  for  hie  purchases  01  arme.  Gold  is  exported  iu  rings  of 
different  dimensions  and  thicknesses,  as  well  as  in  small  cylindrical  ingots. 

The  exportation  of  hides  has  diminished  since  1890,  on  account  of  the  episooty. 
The  AhyssiniaoH  employ  many  skins  for  making  "eelitchas,"  or  sacks,  for  carrying 
merchandise. 

The  resources  of  this  country*  are  immense  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  extraordi- 
nary. Great  tracts  of  land  lie  waste,  the  natives  cultivating  only  enough  for  their 
wants.  With  its  regular  rainv  season  from  June  to  September,  its  terraced  mountain 
lands,  its  warm  and  deep  vallej-s,  which  invite  every  aind  of  cultivation  from  that 
of  the  Tropics  to  that  of  the  temperate  zone,  this  country  is  capable  of  becoming 
oue  of  the  richest  in  the  world.    Seven-tenths  of  the  uncultivatra.  land  from  Uaiar 
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to  th»  boimduiee  of  eouthom  AbTBunia  are  admirably  adapted  fo  the  cultivation 
of  DoSee.  Cotton  could  also  be  made  remunerative;  wnat  ia  grown  is  of  a  very  fine 
quality  and  is  woven  by  the  natives  for  their  togaa.  The  conditions  of  the  country 
are  moat  Eavorable  for  cattle  breeding.  Ah  soon  aa  the  railway  from  Harar  to  Diibouu 
is  flniahedj  Harar  will  become  the  great  supply  market  of  mutton,  goate,  and  nattle 
for  Somali  and  the  countriee  of  the  Arabian  coast.  The  native  horee  ia  especially 
valaed  for  his  endurance.  The  mule,  amall  and  atrong,  with  great  powers  of  reeifft- 
ance  to  fadzue  and  privationa,  renders  inestimable  aervioea  in  tnia  mauntainous  coun- 
try, where  ne  carries  loads  of  100  kilograms  (220  pounds).  Tobacco  grows  wild,  as 
well  ae  the  olive,  sycamore,  and  fig  treea.  From  the  dakouaia  plant,  wer,  a  favorite 
drink  of  the  natives,  is  made.  Honey  is  found  in  great  abundance  throughout  all 
Abyssinia;  it  is  used  to  make  the  national  drink,  the  "tech,"  as  well  as  an  excellent 
quality  of  brandy. 

The  dutiee  on  exports  and  imports  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise  are  8  per  cent, 
calculated  ad  valorem.  The  packing  of  goods  must  follow  certain  conditions,  on 
acoonnt  of  the  traoBportation  by  mnlee  and  camels. 
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DOMINION  OP  CANADA. 

ConBul-Greneral  Bittioger,  of  Montreal,  savs  that  fully  two-thirds 
of  Canada's  exports  go  to  countries  under  tne  British  flag,  the  divi- 
sion for  the  last  fiscal  year  being:  British  Empire,  $110,779,358;  other 
countries,  *53,878,825:  total,  $164,152,683.  Of  this  amount  the 
United  States  received  $46,705,336;  France,  $1,025,262;  Germany, 
$1,887,448;  West  Indies,  $2,749,080,  etc.  Goods  entered  for  consump- 
tion in  Canada  came  from  the  following  countries:  United  States, 
$78,705,590;  GreatBritain, $32,500,917;  Germany,  $5,584,014;  France, 
$3,975,351;  China  and  Japan,  $2,317,971,  etc.  The  total  imports 
were  $152,021,058.  Agricultural  products  and  animals  represent 
$77,364,000  of  the  total  export  value;  products  of  the  mine, 
$14,463,000;  products  of  fisheneB,  $10,841,000;  products  of  the  forest, 
$26,511,000;  manufactures,  $10,678,000.  Mr.  Bittinger  notes  that 
the  Canadian  returns  show  that  a  large  export  trade  may  be  done  with 
a  countiT  from  which  little  is  imported,  and  vice  versa.  There  was 
exported  to  Great  Britain  more  than  mree  times  the  value  of  the 
British  goods  brought  into  Canada  for  consumption.  There  was 
entered  ror  consumption  from  the  United  States  nearly  twice  the  value 
of  goods  exported  thereto. 

(^nadian  industries  are  flourishing.  Cotton  and  woolen  mills,  fac- 
tories for  boots  and  shoes,  for  furniture,  for  clothing,  etc.,  have  been 
erected.  English  capital  is  being  invested  in  the  country  to  a  larger 
extent  than  ever. 

Consul-Geueral  Turner,  of  Ottawa,  notes  the  increase  in  imports  of 
agricultural  implements,  flour,  and  coal  from  the  United  States  during 
the  past  year. 

Conditions  in  the  Klondike  region  are  described  in  a  recent  report 
from  Vice-Consul  Morrison,  of  Dawson  City,  as  follows: 

While  Dawson  has  lost  in  population  during  the  past  summer,  it  has  gtuned  in 
wealth,  and  ia  now  a  thriviiiK,  eubsttmtial  town.  The  Yukon  counal  bos  expended 
in  building  roads  and  trails  during  the  year  about  |I70,000  out  of  the  $175,000  ^pn>- 
priated  for  this  purpose  by  the  Dominioti  Grovemment.  Considerable  improvement 
work  has  been  done  on  the  etreete,  and  (15,000  has  been  expendedon  drains  and  ditches, 
which  has  had  the  effect  of  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town.  Already 
many  physicians  have  left  Dawson  for  wantof  practice,  and  no  less  than  five  private 
noitanums  have  closed  on  account  of  lack  of  patronage. 


The  10  per  cent  royalty  on  the  season's  ontpnt  this  last  summer  amounted  to  t700,O0O; 
last  year  the  total  collected  was  $400,000.  The  output  this  year  is  generally  esti- 
mated at  $16,000,0001  last  year  it  was  leas  than  $12,000,000.  The  introduction  of 
steam  thawere,  steam  hoists,  and  other  time  and  )abot  saving  machinery  on  all  the 
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creeks  bte  practically  nehered  in  a  new  mb  in  the  working  of  the  mines  and  should 
produce  astonishing  reealts.  As  we  are  now  in  tel^raphic  communication  with  the 
reet  of  the  worldj  capital  la  hat  following  on  the  heeu  oi  the  prospector,  and  the  out- 
look tor  the  coming  seaaon  ia  most  promisLng. 


The  ezdfement  caused  by  the  reports  of  the  phenomenal  richneas  of  this  new 
camp  has  not  by  any  meaoB  abated.  Many  will  attempt  to  make  the  trip  tbie  winter 
down  the  river,  which  aeeme  a  fooihardy  undertaking;,  conaidering  the  aaogere  to  be 
encountered  and  the  distance  to  be  covered  over  the  ice  and  snow. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  however,  that  after  the  river  opens  the  route  to  Nome  bv 
wayof  Skagway,  theDC«down  the  lakes  and  riveia  past  Dawson  and  on  to  St.  Michael, 
is  the  most  practical  and  safest.  The  spring  floods  drive  the  ice  out  of  the  Yukon 
River  and  away  from  the  shore  line  between  Bt.  Michael  and  Cape  Nome  fully  one 
month  before  tbe  moving  of  the  pack  ice  in  the  Berine  Sea,  which  has  to  clear  away 
before  steamera  can  venture  along  the  coast  to  Cape  C^me. 

MEXICO.* 

The  total  imports  in  1898-99,  according  to  Consul-Genersl  Barlow, 
of  Mexico  City,  were  $50,869,000,  an  increase  of  over  $7,000,000  as 
compared  with  the  previoua  year.  The  exports  were  $64,946,000,  also 
showing  a  gain.  Imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
$24,000,000;from  the  United  Kingdom,  at  over  $9,000,000;  from  Ger- 
many, at  nearly  $6,000,000;  from  Franoe,  at  about  the  same;  from 
Spam,  at  oearly  $3,000,000.  Exports  were  distributed  to  the  principal 
countries  as  follows;  United  States,  $48,566,000;  Germany,  $1,885,000; 
France,  $2,982,000;  Great  Britain,  $6,610,000;  Cuba,  $2,465,000. 

Consul  Eindrick,  of  Ciudad  Juarez,  says  that  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  has  shown  a  gratifying  increase  during  the 

?i8t  year.  The  developments  in  minmg  call  for  machinery,  etc 
here  were  good  sales  for  cattle  and  mineral  ores.  Other  consular 
officers  note  the  growth.of  imports  from  the  United  States.  Consul 
Canada,  of  Vers  Cruz,  says  that  immediately  upon  the  occupation  of 
Cuba  by  the  Americans,  Mexican  exporters  lost  no  time  in  shipping 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  farm  products,  such  as  corn,  beans, 
chickens,  and  cattle.  Even  now,  he  adds,  scarcely  a  vessel  leaves  with- 
out hundreds  of  head  of  cattle  for  Cubim  ports. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  British  Foreign  Office  report  (No. 
517,  miscellaneous  aeries): 

As  shown  by  flgnres  published  in  the  trade  report  for  1698,  the  ii^orta  from  Great 
Britain  in  that  year  were  17{  per  cent  of  Uie  total  imports  into  Mexico,  which  is 
about  1  per  cent  nnder  the  average  for  the  past  five  years.  Those  from  Fiance  were 
12  per  cent  in  the  same  year,  ag^nst  an  average  of  14  per  cent;  while  Germany, 
whose  commerce  is  extending  considerably,  sent  11^  per  cent  of  tjie  total  merchan- 
dise.    This  amount  was  1}  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  average  for  the  past  five  years. 

Mexico,  whose  steady  progress,  both  commercial  and  seneia!,  dnrinv  the  past 
twenty  years  has  more  than  once  been  remarked  upon,  and  whose  ports  nave  been 
open  to  the  traffic  of  all  the  world,  is  now  a  field  for  new  enterprises. 

Industries,  agricottnre,  and  even  commerce  are  open  for  investment  of  capital,  and 
there  is  do  doubt  that  companiee  properly  managed  by  able  men  would  yield  as 
good  a  return  as  in  any  other  country. 

All  indnstriea,  perhaps  with  the  exceptdon  of  mining,  arestill  in  their  infancy,  and 
the  same,  with  certain  modifications^  may  be  said  of  t^cultnre. 

life  and  proper^  are  as  secure  as  m  London. 

*  Flgnres  given  are  in  United  States  currency. 
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CKNTRAJ.  AMb^RICA. 

IIItlTISII  HONimitAM. 

Importe  into  Britigh  Honduras,  says  Consul  Aveiy,  qf  Belize, 
amounted  in  1898  to  $1,248,000,  one-third  of  which  came  from  Oreat 
Britain.  Some  $706,000  worth  was  imported  from  the  United  States, 
$18,000  from  Germany,  $5,000  from  France,  et^.  The  exports  were 
valued  at  $1,283,000,  Great  Britain  receiving  $863,000;  the  United 
States,  $214,327;  Germany,  $24,000;  France,  $96,000,  etc.  The  pro- 
jected railway  (see  Advance  Sheets  of  Consular  Reports  No.  663,  Feb- 
ruary 26, 1900)  will  be  an  important  factor  in  developing  the  resources 
of  the  colony. 

COSTA  RICA. 

The  imports  in  the  fiacal  year  ended  March  31,  1899,  says  Minister 
Merry,  of  San  Jose,  were  valued  at  $4,258,000,  and  the  exports  at 
$5,659,000.  Coffee  represented  over  $4,000,000  of  the  exports.  The 
United  States  supplied  44.80  per  cent  or  the  imports;  England,  19.61 
per  cent;  Qermany,  15.61  per  cent.  In  the  first  four  months  of  1899, 
the  ratio  of  imports  from  the  United  States  increased  to  67.25  per  cent, 
owing  mainly  to  the  improved  facilities  of  steam  transportation.  The 
most  importont  imports  from  the  United  States  consist  of  flour, 
machinery,  oils,  wire  and  wire  fencing,  iron  pipe,  and  furniture.  The 
importation  of  American  cotton  drilling  and  prints  is  also  increasing 
rapidly. 

Of  the  coffee,  56  per  cent  went  to  England,  20  per  cent  to  the  United 
States,  and  16  per  cent  to  Germany. 

Mr.  Merry  adds: 

It  must  be  remembered  that  mountainous  T^ons  in  Central  America  are  not  har- 
ren,  like  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  United  Slates.  The  rtunfall 
ifl  seneraUy  heavy  throughout  Costa  Rica.  The  mountaiiig  are  covered  to  the  sum- 
mits with  vegetation,  and,  except  at  the  ttummits,  with  a  eoil  generally  rich.  There 
are  running  etreams  in  every  direction,  from  which,  owing  to  heavy  grades,  abun- 
dant electnc  power  can  bedeveloped.  Itisa  beautiful  country,  and  in  iteelevBted 
reoioii  has  a  healthy  climate.  The  interior  is  specially  adapted  to  the  srowlh  of 
coBee,  which  commands  a  much  higher  price  in  European  marlteta  than  the  Brazilian 
product  The  Atlantic  littoTal  is  equally  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  bananas  of 
an  excellent  gnality.  These  two  articles  are  the  principal  products,  the  latter 
increaaing  rapidly,  while  the  present  low  price  of  coffee  offere  little  inducement 
to  an  increase  of  production,  although,  if  the  landowner  is  free  of  mortgage,  there  is 
still  a  fair  margin. 

Costa  Rica  needs  a  diversiflcation  of  her  products,  a  point  which  is  now  engaging 
the  attention  of  her  government  and  aKriculturists.  Ad  excellent  quality  of  cacao, 
India  rubber,  and  all  classes  of  tropical  fruits  for  export  can  be  added  to  the  produc- 
tion, while  the  north  weetern  part  or  the  republic  is  well  adapted  to  the  cattle  industry, 
the  republic  not  producing  at  this  time  the  cattle  it  consumes.  Angora  goats  mignt 
be  profitably  raised  in  the  mountMns  above  the  elevation  suitable  for  cofiee  growing. 
There  are  also  valuable  gold  and  copper  mines  in  the  interior  of  the  repufilic,  this 
development  having  but  recently  commenced  with  English  and  American  capital. 

One  adyanta^  that  Costa  Rica  has  over  other  Spanish- American  republics  is  the 
fact  that  her  soil  is  largely  owned  by  small  landowners,  who  make  their  homes  tliere 
and,  as  small  producers,  are  interested  in  a  peaceable  life.  These  people  are  Uie 
backbone  of  the  countrv—induatrious.  good  citizens,  averse  to  revolubons  and  politi- 
cal excitement.  Consiaering  the  small  area  of  the  repubhc  and  the  still  smaller  pop- 
ulation, relatively,  Costa  Bica  has  reason  to  congratulate  herself  upon  her  advance- 
ment. Itneeds  only  the  commencement  of  the  interoceanic  canal  to  place  her  and  her 
sister  republic,  Nicaragua  (also  a  country  of  great  natural  resources) ,  on  the  hiaihway 
of  the  world's  commerce.  When  that  time  arrives,  both  rppublica  will  rapidly  and 
securely  advance  in  the  path  of  material  welfare  and  prosperity. 
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The  imports  in  1898,  as  already  ehowii,  were  valued  at  $3,880,000 
and  the  exports  at  $i,871,000.  In  a  report  printed  in  Commercial 
Relatione,  1898,  Consul-General  Beaupre  said  that  the  imports  came 
from  the  loUowingcountries:  United  btates,  33  per  cent;  Great  Britain, 
21  per  cent;  Germany,  21  per  cent;  other  countries,  25  per  cenl.  The 
following  extracts  are  from  reports  submitted  by  Mr.  ^aupre  during 


The  cream  of  the  trade  of  Central  American'  countriee  has  been  and  a 
the  hands  of  great  exporting  houeee — commiasion  merchants — in  Hamburg,  London, 
and  other  centers,  and  theee  houses  have  thousands  of  cuetomers  in  latin  America; 
and  because  ot  their  ability  to  buy  in  enormous  quantities— taking  the  whole  prod- 
uct of  certain  factories — they  can  sell  cheaper  than  the  tndividiml  manufacturer. 
Merchants  here  tell  me  that  they  have  been  able  to  buy  California  canned  salmon 
cheaper  in  London  than  they  could  in  San  Francisco;  and  not  only  thie,  but  that 
they  could  buy  a  doKen  cana  if  they  desired.  The  same  is  true  in  other  linee.  A 
merchant  told  me  the  other  day  of  buying  some  galvanized  corrugated  iron.  He 
wanted  a  certain  kind  manuhctured  in  England,  and  he  got  it  of  a  Hamburg  Bnn 
much  cheaper  than  he  could  get  it  of  the  maker,  because  the  Hamburg  firni  had 
rec^ved  a  very  large  order  from  Brazil  and  included  the  Guatemala  order  with  it 

Speaking  of  the  financial  depression  caused  by  the  fall  in  price  of 
coffee,  depreciation  of  silver,  and  political  conditions,  the  consul-gen- 
eral says: 

These  hard  times  will  not  continue;  the  causes  which  led  to  tbem  are  being  reme- 
died, and  the  resources  of  the  country  are  such  that  prosperity  must:  come  again  within 
a  reasonable  period.  The  building  of  the  Northern  Batlroad,  which  is  in  part  con- 
structed and  which  will  connect  this  capital  with  Puerto  Barrios,  on  the  Gulf  ot 
Honduras,  but  four  days'  sail  from  New  Orleans,  is  now  practically  assured,  and  will 
doubtless  be  completed  by  United  States  capital  within  tne  next  two  ^^ears.  When 
this  is  done,  American  merchants  can  well  expect  that  this  Republic  will  be  a  profit- 
able field  for  buonesB. 

HOmiUBAS. 

The  total  imports  in  1898  were  valued  at  $1,166,400,  and  the  exports 
at  $1,235,900.     The  countries  chiefly  participfttii^  in  the  trade  were: 


Conntdc* 

Imporu. 

Exporta. 

IE 

^ 

Consul  Johnston,  of  Utilla,  reports  a  decrease  in  exports  on  account 
of  atonuB  which  destroved  many  of  the  products.  Shipments  through 
that  port  in  the  first  six  months  of  1899  were  valued  at  $35,555,  and 
consisted  of  bananas,  cocoanuts,  plantsdns,  etc.  Imports  from  the 
United  States  are  increaaing.  In  the  six  months  from  Jantiarj  to 
June,  $75,000  worth  of  merumndise  waa  imported,  and  not  more  than 
10  per  cent  came  from  other  countries.  Fickles,  jama,  preserves, 
vinegar,  white  lead,  linseed  oil,  candies,  and  some  of  the  hardware  is 
of  European  origin. 


Consul  Donaldson,  of  Managua,  eays  that  the  total  value  of  imports 

in  1898  was  $2,654,200  and  of  exports,  $1,389,575.    The  United  States 

fiindBhed  about  37  per  cent  of  the  imports;  England,  31i  per  cent;  Ger- 
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many,  14i  per  cent;  France,  Hi-  Some  30  per  cent  of  the  exports 
went  to  the  United  States,  24  per  cent  to  England,  15  per  cent  to  Ger- 
many, and  about  the  same  to  France.  Business  is  gradually  improv- 
ing, says  Ml'.  Donaldson,  though  it  is  still  below  its  normal  condition. 
The  United  States  receives  90  per  cent  of  the  rubber,  hides,  deerskins, 
gold,  and  lumber,  and  all  the  bananas  and  sugar  shipped,  but  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  coffee.  Our  goods  are  winning  their  way  in  a 
manner  that  is  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  less  than  3  percent 
of  the  merchants  of  the  country  are  Americans.  The  largest  houses 
are  German,  and  are  particular  to  import  everything  they  can  from 
their  own  country.  All  kinds  of  tools,  agricultural  implements,  tele- 
graphic and  telephonic  outfits,  flour,  wire,  and  kerosene  are  of  Ameri- 
can origin.  Over  50  per  cent  of  the  wines  used  in  the  country  come 
from  California.  Drugs  and  patent  medicines  are  largely  from  our 
country.  Only  American  bicycles  are  seen,  and  the  laborers  demand, 
even  at  a  higher  price,  a  machete  marked  "American." 
The  following  extracts  are  from  a  British  Foreign  Office  report: 

The  increflse  in  trade  with  the  tJnited  States  ib  due  to  laiger  quantities  of  provieionB 
and  Buch  articles  ob  petroleum,  wire,  l&mpB,  lanterns,  sewii^  machines,  beer,  rope, 
drugH,  and  hardware  generallv.  American  barbed  wire  is  preferred  to  the  Englisb, 
being  more  pliable  and  leea  likely  to  break,  though  the  English  wire  coste  a  fraction 
leas.  Of  cheap  cotton  goods,  76  per  cent  comes  from  Great  Britain;  there  is  no  com- 
petition of  any  consequence.  Of  heavier  goods,  such  as  ducks,  drills,  sheetings, 
greys,  etc. .  the  United  Statea  producee  as  cheap  and  ae  good  an  article,  though  not  so 
advantageous  on  account  of  the  awkward  widths  and  set  assortment  of  pieces  and 

Kttems,  which  American  firms  say  they  can  not  alter.  The  trade  with  Giennany 
s  remained  about  the  same.  All  china  and  glass  ware  is  imported  from  Germany. 
The  trade  in  beer  is  about  equally  divided  between  Germanv  and  the  United  States. 
In  regard  to  English  and  German  articles,  Germany  may  he  said  to  have  the  pref- 
erence simply  through  cheapness,  or,  perhaps,  more  correctly  speaking,  through 
offering  inferior  quality  of  a  similar  appearance,  but  at  a  lower  price  than  uie  English 
^oods.  In  a  country  like  this,  the  question  of  price  in  buyinganartdcle  is  of  supreme 
importance,  and  if  an  enameled  saucepan  of  low  quality,  lasting,  we  will  aav,  for  sis 
months,  can  be  bought  at  a  fraction  lower  than  a  really  good  one  that  woula  last  five 
times  as  long,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  cheaper  one  sells  in  preference. 

SAXVAIWB. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  commerce  of  the  principal  coun- 
tries with  SalviSor  in  1898,  has  been  compUed  from  the  official  returns 
of  the  countries  named: 


CouMiies. 

Import* 
Baly»dor. 

Salvwlnr. 

G      IBriUl 

7*8,671 

IUg.G8S 

German  and  French  returns  do  not  specify  Salvador.  The  total 
trade  of  the  country  in  1896 — the  latest  year  for  which  figures  are 
available— was  $5,340,400,  of  which  imports  represented  C.,660,400 
and  exports  13,690,000. 
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Bahaimaa. — There  has  been  a  satisfactory  increase  of  trade  with  the 
United  States  during  the  past  year,  says  Consul  McLain,  of  Nassau, 
iniporta  in  1898  amounting  to  $831,000  out  of  a  total  of  $1,159,000. 
Importations  of  beer  increased  50  per  cent;  butter,  10  per  cent;  corn 
meal  and  hominy,  20  per  cent;  coal,  200  per  cent;  flour,  18  per  cent; 
lard,  15  per  cent;  lumber  and  shingles,  300  per  cent;  salted  meats,  10 
per  cent,  etc.  Exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $547,000. 
The  totiu  exports  were  $850, 900.  The  gratifying  condition  of  busi- 
ness is  due  to  the  frequency  of  steam  communication,  and  to  the  fact 
that  certain  enterprising  American  firms  have  studied  the  market. 
The  trade  during  the  mcaX  year  1898-99,  the  consul  estimates,  was 
$3,200,000. 

^otwhAm.— Vice -Consul  St.  Hill  reports  encouraging  trade  condi- 
tions. The  imports  in  1898  were  $5,156,771,  of  which  the  United 
States  sent  $1,959,827;  expoi"ts  amounted  to  $3,745,134,  and  over 
$2,000,000  went  to  the  United  States.  Comparative  tables  are  sub- 
mitted, showing  that  Great  Britain  has  the  larg'est  part  of  the  trade  in 
cotton,  linen,  silk,  and  woolen  manufactures,  dyestuffs,  hats,  and  lace 
and  articles  thereof.  There  is  an  opportunity  to  extend  our  commerce 
in  many  lines.  Excepting  a  small  supply  of  canned  tomatoes  and  corn 
American  canned  goods  are  not  on  sale,  nor  are  American  hats,  cloth- 
ing, or  haberdashery  to  be  found. 

5e»v«.T«fa.— According  to  a  report  by  Consul  Green,  of  Hamilton, 
exports  from  Bermuda  in  1898  were  valued  at  $654,308,  of  which  $510,- 
237  went  to  the  United  States,  $19,665  to  Great  Britain,  $10,404  to 
Canada,  and  $14,000  to  the  British  West  Indies.  The  imports,  totaling 
$1,710,443,  came  mainly  from  the  following  countries;  United  States, 
$999,131;  Great  Britain,  $511,143;  Canada,  $148,968;  British  West 
Indies,  $1,250.  Imports  from  the  United  States  consist  largely  of 
provisions,  animals,  etc.  Thirty -four  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  bicy- 
cles were  imported  during  the  year,  $30,000  worth  of  cotton  goo(fc, 
$38,000  of  manufactured  leather,  and  $19,000  worth  of  lumber. 

Jamaica. — The  imports  of  the  fiscal  year  1898,  savs  Commercial 
Agent  Snyder,  of  Port  Antonio,  were  $925,000  leas  tnan  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  exports  also  fell  off  over  $100,000.  Of  the  total 
imports,  $8,000,000,  the  United  States  furnished  35.26  per  cent  and 
of  the  exports — some  $7,000,000 — it  took  62.34  per  cent.  Fruits  repre- 
sent 44  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  the  country,  and  nearly  all  of  these 
go  to  the  United  States.  America  supplies  over  66  per  cent  of  the 
foodstuffs.  Mr.  Snyder  notes  that  a  remunerative  trade  has  been 
established  with  Cul^ 

Leeioa/rd  Idamds.^Cousol  Hunt,  of  Antigua,  reports  that  the  im- 
wjrta  in  1898  were  $415,770,  of  which  $183,029  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  $181,440  from  the  United  States.  The  exports  to  the 
United  Slates  were  valued  at  $384,544;  the  total  for  1898  is  not  avail- 
able; in  1897  the  figures  were  $562,000.  Although  there  la  a  slight 
falling  off  in  imports  from  the  United  States,  says  Mr.  Hunt,  it  will 
be  seen,  ou  comparison  with  the  returns  from  other  countries,  that  the 
United  States  more  than  held  its  own,  and  under  normal  conditions 
the  year  would  have  been  a  banner  one  in  the  records  of  American 
trade.  The  depression  in  the  si^;ar  industry  has  influenced  commerce 
in  all  branches. 
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Imports  from  Cuba  into  the  United  States  in  1899,  according  to 
Treasury  returns,  were  »29,619,750;  exports  to  Cuba,  »24,861,261. 

The  following  exti-acta  from  the  report  to  the  War  Department  of 
Major-General  Brooke,  military  governor  of  Cuba,  October,  1899, 
show  present  economic  conditions: 

The  civil  departmentH  are  now  nearly  complete  in  all  tfae  provincea,  and  the  af&dn 
of  Cuba  may  be  eaid  to  be  conducted  through  the  channels  of  civil  admlniatratioD, 
although  under  military  control,"  except  the  department  of  cuetoma,  which  ie  con- 
ducted according  to  the  ayatem  preecribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

In  reaching  this  ata^  on  the  highway  o[  progress  toward  the  establishment  of 
Rovemment  tlirough  civil  channels,  many  obetaclea  have  been  overcome,  the  most 
eerioue  being  the  natural  dietruet  of  the  people,  which  was  Ixim  and  nurtured  under 
the  OTatem  of  the  preceding  government,  and  was  particularly  the  effect  of  the  wars 
whicn  these  people  waged  in  their  etforta  to  improve  their  condition.  It  is  believed 
that  this  distrust  haa  given  way  to  confidence  in  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  ttiat  they  are  generally  beginning  to  eee  that  the  government,  as  adminis- 
tered  by  the  United  States,  is  for  them  and  for  their  benefit. 

It  is  proper  at  this  time  to  apeak  of  the  condition  of  the  people  and  the  country  as 
it  eiiated  at  the  time  of  the  relinquishment  of  sovereignty  by  Spain.  A  laive  num- 
ber of  the  people  were  found  tobeactuallyatarving.  Efforts  were  immediately' made 
to  supply  food,  which  the  War  Department  sent,  all  told  5,493,500  Cuban  rations,  in 
addition  to  the  1,000,000  rations  distributed  by  Mr.  Gould,  and  theee  were  sent  into 
the  country  and  distributed  under  the  direction  of  the  commanding  generals  of 
departmenbt,  through  such  agencies  as  they  established,  white  in  the  cibea  the  dis- 
tribution was  (tenerally  conducted  bv  an  officer  of  the  Army.  The  result  of  this 
action  was  the  immediate  lowering  ofthe  death  rate,  the  restoration  to  health  of  the 
sick,  and  a  general  change  for  the  better  was  soon  apparent.  Medicines  were  also 
supplied  tor  the  sick,  with  most  beneficial  results.  Employment  was  given  to  those 
who  could  work,  and  they  were  paid  weekly,  so  that  they  might  have  money  to  buy 
food.  In  fact,  no  effort  was  spared  to  relieve  the  temble  condition  in  which  so 
many  thousand  people  were  found.    •    •    • 

Turning  to  the  present  conditions,  we  have  in  view  such  a  change  that  the  pri^reas 
seems  incredible.  A  great  part  of  the  improvement  dates  from  the  month  of  May, 
when  the  muster  out  of  the  Cuban  army  removed  a  great  source  of  distrust  The 
extent  to  which  have  tieen  carried  the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  the  reconstruction  of 

'a.  the  matter  of 

Kb  regards  agricultural  progres  in  Santa  Clara,  it  appears  that  the  ^ht  months' 
drought  has  caused  scarcity  of  food,  but  not  misery.  In  the  tobacco  and  sugar-cane 
districts  the  work  of  reconstruction  is  proceeding  so  rapidly  as  to  promise  prosperity 
in  the  near  future,  but  in  Uie  districts  devoted  to  cattle  raising  almost  nothing  has 
been  accompliahed.  The  province  of  Matanzas  is  the  most  backward  in  the  restora- 
tion of  agriculture,  as  the  condition  of  the  si:^ar  estates  and  the  want  of  the  neces- 
sary capital  make  progress  very  slow.  The  province  of  Habana  has  progressed  the 
most  of  all,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  center  of  wealth  of  the  island  and  to 
the  Beat  of  government,  which  causes  a  feeling  of  confidence  which  attracts  capital. 
The  province  of  Finar  del  Rio  has  changed  nom  a  Btal«  of  hopeless  desolation  to 
one  of  unexpected  proeperity.  The  tobacco  lands  of  the  Vuelta  Abajo  region  are 
being  thoroughly  exploited,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  crops  and  high  prices  for  the 
leaf  aSect  directly  the  promotion  of  commerce  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  towns. 

As  to  the  economic  condition  of  the  municipalities  of  the  western  provinces,  on  the 
1st  of  January  it  was  one  of  complete  bankruptey.  Every  possible  means  of  taxation 
had  been  used  and  exhausted,  bat,  on  account  of  the  corrupt  and  centralized  meth- 
ods, little  benefit  had  ever  been  derived  therefrom  by  the  communities.  It  is  still 
impossible  for  them  to  fulfill  their  obligationa  without  aseietance  from  the  State,  but 
if  the  system  be  modified  so  as  to  allow  the  municipaUtiee  greater  liberty  of  action 
the  greater  part  will  be  able  to  meet  their  expenses  with  their  own  resources.  In 
the  province  of  Puerto  Principe  I  understand  that  breeding  cattie  are  being  intro- 

'As  the  War  Department  has  cbaroe  of  the  government  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico, 
it  supniiea  all  recent  statistics  of  trade.  For  details  of  the  trade  of  for^gn  countriee 
with  tne  islands,  see  p.  29. 
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P)ant«rB&ndsm«ltfarmen  in  the  tobacco-growing  diBtricte  are  rapidly  recovering 
from  their  forlorn  condiUoni  the  qnick-growmg  crop  and  the  remunerative  prices 
have  enabled  them  to  restore,  in  a  measure,  the  loet  cattle,  mulee,  and  implements 
necesBary  to  the  farmers.  There  ie  also  a  dedre  to  nee  labor-saving  devicee,  vhich 
are  now  D^g  elowlf  introdDced, 

In  the  cane-growing  districts  the  progress  is  slower. 

The  larpe  capital  neceesary  to  the  economical  production  of  cane  sugar  precluaes 
the  small  tarmers  from  eaterinK  thia  field,  at  present  at  leaat,  though  it  is  possible 
that  in  the  future  small  farmers  will  grow  sujgar  cane  in  those  sections  where  the  soil 
is  bvorable  and  sell  it  to  the  "  Centnus."  Tne  quick  returns  from  the  tobacco  and 
food  cropa  will,  it  is  believed,  deter  many  from  entering  upon  cane  growing.  As 
soon  as  tlte  favorable  sites  for  fniit  growing  are  occupied  there  will  be  found  lar^ 
profits  in  the  foreign  trade  produced  from  this  source.  The  droi^ht  which  has  pre- 
vailed this  summer  has  been  a  sad  drawback  to  the  people;  their  small  crops  have 
lar^y  failed;  the  cane  crop  has  been  affected  by  it,  particularly  in  the  new  cane, 
which  has,  it  is  reported,  not  been  successful.  Within  a  few  days  past  there  have 
be«]  nuns,  but  not  in  all  parta.  Those  parta  where  the  rains  feU  have  been  much 
benefited,  though  they  came  too  late  to  save  the  early  crops  of  cam  and  vc^tablee, 
but  it  is  now  thought  that  the  winter  crops  give  promise  for  an  abundance. 

The  important  subject  of  schools  ia  now  approaching  a  solution.  The  present  sya- 
tem  will  be  improved  upon,  but  it  will  require  time  to  develop  fully  a  good  school 
system  throughout  the  island.  There  are  no  schoolhouses  and  under  present  con- 
(Utions  there  can  be  none  built  for  some  lime  to  come.  It  is  hoped  that  a  manual- 
training  school  wilt  be  opened  as  soon  as  certain  repairs  and  changes  can  be  made  in 
the  Bpaniah  barracks  at  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  a  short  distance  south  of  Habana,  in 
which  about  600  of  both  sexes  can  receive  instruction  at  one  time.  This  form  of 
instruction  is  more  important  under  the  conditions  found  to  exist  than  the  ordinary 
instructions  given  in  tne  other  schools.  As  conditions  improve  an  opportunity  can 
be  given  to  increase  the  number  of  these  schools,  and  by  this  means  introduce 
modem  methods  more  rapidly  than  by  other  systems. 

Id  his  report  to  the  War  Department  dated  September  19,  1899, 
Geo.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  commanding  the  provincee  of  Habana  and  Pinar 
del  Rio,  Bays: 

Of  tbe  Cuban  rural  population  leas  than  20  per  cent  were  able  to  read  and  write, 
leeemUitig  children  awaking  the  Aist  time  to  the  realities  of  life.  They  were  in 
the  main  obedient,  docile,  quiet,  and  inoffensive,  and  anxious  to  adapt  themselves 
as  soon  as  possible  to  the  new  conditions  which  confronted  them.  The  Cuban  sol- 
disra,  black  and  white,  who  had  been  in  the  fields  and  woods  for  four  years  defying 
the  Spanish  banner,  atill  kept  their  ^uns  and  were  raaseitu;  around  tne  cities  and 
towns,  producing  more  or  less  unrest  in  the  public  mind  with  the  fear  that  many  of 
them,  unaccustomed  to  work  so  long,  would  be  transformed  into  brigands  and  not 
become  peaceful,  law-abiding  citizens.  In  eight  months  wonderful  progren  has  been 
made.  The  arras  of  the  Cuban  soldiers  have  been  stacked  and  tney  have  quietly 
mnmed  peaceful  vocations.  Brigandage,  which  partially  flourished  for  a  time,  has 
been  stomped  oul^  tillage  everywhere  ti as  Kreatlv  increased,  many  houses  rebuilt, 
many  huts  constructed,  fences  are  bein^  built,  ana  more  and  more  [arming  lands  are 
gnduaUy  beiiu  taken  up,  and  municipalities  reorganized  with  new  officers  repre- 
BBnting  uie  wishes  of  tbe  majori^  of  the  inhabitants.  Municipal  police  have  tx^n 
wpoioted  whoare  uniformed  and  under  thechargeof,  inmost  cases,  efficient  officers. 

The  debts  of  the  rounicipatities  in  some  cases  have  increased,  because  to  the  old 
debt  which  accumulated  under  Spanish  rule  have  been  added  new  obligations.  It  is 
proposed,  however,  to  pay  all  the  indebtedness  of  said  municipalities  as  rapidly  as 
poadble  from  the  central  insular  treasury.  The  value  of  property  within  these 
respective  mnnidpalitiee,  while  there  are  no  figures  to  show  it,  has  largely  increased 
in  consequence  of^  the  universal  confidence  in  the  future  prosperity  of  the  island. 
In  the  province  of  Elabana,  one  of  thetwoprovincesinmydeparijuent,  from  Decem- 
ber 31,  18S8,  to  July  31,  1899,  a  period  of  seven  months,  the  number  of  public 
sdioola  has  increased  by  lonrteen,  a  small  increase,  because  the  work  of  rebuilding 
ocboolbonses  where  destroyed,  repairing  old  ones,  and  appointing  teachers  has  been 
more  pc  lesa  tedious  and  difilcalt.  There  are  now  in  this  province  4,771  children 
~"~~''"gBchool,  beingan  increase  of  2,%8  in  the  period  mentioned.    Intbeeame 
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Seriod  434  new  houses  have  been  constructed  in  the  rural  dktiicts.  On  the  let  of 
utuary  there  were  7,188  b^s"™  '"  tl"H  province.  On  the  31st  of  July  last  there 
were  only  619,  being  a  decrease  of  6,070.  Seven  months  ago  there  were  16,292  head 
of  live  stock  in  this  province.  On  July  31  there  were  52,102,  bein^au  increase  of 
35,810.  It  must  be  home  in  mind  that  these  fibres  relate  to  the  province  of  Habana, 
in  which  the  city  of  Habana  and  the  adjoining  Buburbe  are  not  included,  tboogh 
properly  belonging  lo  the  province  of  Habana.  A  new  department,  designated  as 
the  department  of  Haliaiia,  embmcing  the  city  and  ouburbe,  was  created,  and  is  not 
under  my  command. 

The  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  just  west  of  the  province  of  Habana  and  the  most 
western  province  in  the  island,  belonging  also  to  my  department,  is  probably  the 
richest  and  most  progressive  part  of  the  wnole  inland.  A  remarkable  improvement 
has  taken  place  m  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  people  already.    The  unrivaled 

Suality  of  the  tobacco  rsjeed  there  and  the  high  prices  which  have  been  obtained 
)r  the  same  is  the  principal  source  of  wealth  in  this  province.  Between  the  tBoge 
of  mountains  running  from  the  eastern  section  to  the  western  and  the  ocean  on  the 
north  side  there  are  escellent  sugar  ss  well  as  tobacco  lands.  The  munici  pah  ties  in 
this  province  are  also  largely  in  debt,  because  of  the  universal  poverty  of  the  people 
at  the  time  of  the  American  occupation  and  the  difficulty  of  coUectint  the  necessary 
taxes  to  support  them;  but  these  municipalities  will  grow  more  ana  more  self-sup- 
porting, and  their  debts  and  back  obligations  will  be  paid,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
province  of  Habana,  from  the  central  treasury.  Pinar  del  Rio,  a  prosperous,  law- 
abiding  community,  is  eminently  a  rural  province,  and,  with  one  exception,  has 
never  asked  for  distribution  of  public  rations,  with  which  the  other  provinces  in  tiie 
island  have  been  so  largely  supplied.  The  demand,  however,  for  these  rations  in 
my  department  has  greatly  deci^aaed.  During  the  month  of  July,  in  both  provinces, 
I  issued  15C,380  rations  to  the  destitute;  in  the  following  month  of  August  only 
28,500,  which  shows  there  has  been  a  remarkable  improvement  in  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  people. 

More  mules  aregradually  being  employed  for  agricultural  purposes  and  lees  oxen 
than  formerly.  The  Cubans  are  naturally  very  slow  in  their  movements;  hence  the 
gait  of  oxen  is  more  to  their  taste  than  tiie  swifter  walk  of  the  mule.  These  people 
walk  and  dance  in  slow  time,  but  the  introduction  after  a  while  of  sulky  plowif 
drawn  by  mules,  with  a  seat  upon  which  they  can  ride,  will  greatly  increase  a^- 
cultnral  production;  in  fact,  a  pair  of  large  mules  to  an  American  plow  will  easily 
do  the  work  of  three  or  four  pairs  of  oxen,  and  stand  the  climate  letter.  Steam 
plows  could  be  used  upon  the  long  expanse  of  flat  lands  in  Cuba  with  great  effect 

Geo.  Leonard  Wood,  in  a  report  dated  September  20, 1899,  says,  in 
part: 
Industries  of  all  kinds  are  sprin^ng  up.    New  sugar  plantations  are  being  pn>- 

iectcd;  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  are  being  regularly  supplied,  and  all  are 
uurly  well  equipped  with  necessary  articles.  The  death  rate  amongthe  native  popu- 
lation is  very  much  lower  than  in  former  years.  The  people  in  the  towns  are  quiet 
and  orderly,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  editorial  writers,  who  manage  to  keep  up  a 
certain  small  amount  of  excitement,  just  enough  to  ^ve  the  papers  in  question  a  fair 
sale.  The  people  arc  all  anxious  to  work.  Tlie  present  currency  is  American  cur- 
rency. A  condition  of  good  order  exists  in  the  rural  districts.  The  small  planters 
are  all  out  on  their  forms,  and  a  condition  of  security  and  good  order  prevails.  The 
issue  of  rations  has  been  practically  stopped,  and  we  have  few  or  almost  no  applica- 
tions for  food.  In  the  province  of  Santiago  the  issue  of  rations,  except  to  hospitals 
and  charitable  institutions^  is  pra<!tically  at  an  end.  In  the  province  of  I^ierto 
Principe  the  number  of  rations  oeing  issued  is  rapidly  diminishing.  The  greatest  of 
our  needs  now  is  a  thorough  reform,  of  the  judiciary  and  in  the  procedure.  I  do  not 
mean  an  entire  uprooting  of  the  land,  but  a  radical  modification,  especially  in  the 
methods  of  criminal  proMdure.  The  present  judiciary  of  this  province  is  not  doing 
efficient  work.  Evidences  of  indifference,  if  not  corruption,  are  altogether  too 
numerous.  Prosecuting  officers  are  not  energetic,  as  evidenc^  by  prisons  full  of 
untried  cases.  The  conduct  of  the  judiciary,  taken  as  a  whole  during  the  past  six 
months,  has  been  of  such  character  as  to  warrant  grave  doubts  arimuK  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  as  to  the  wisdom  of  giving  testimony  gainst  criminals  and  outlaws, 
whom  they  find  soon  turned  loose  upon  them  again  and  in  a  position  to  take  ven- 
^nce  on  those  who  have  testiQed  sgainst  them.  There  is  still  too  much  tendency 
in  municipal  administration  toward  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  other  days. 

The  immediate  establishment  of  a  good  school  system  is  unperative.  The  present 
system  is  inefficient  and  almost  worthless.  The  teacheis  are  not  teachers  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  employ  the  term.    There  is  not  a  scboolhouse  in  the  department.    3otb 
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children  and  their  parenta  &re  anzionB  to  have  English  tangbt  hy  oompetoit  teach- 

era,  and  I  atrongly  recommand  the  immediate  establishment  of  an  efficient  school 
BVgtem  based  on  the  school  Byetem  of  the  States  of  New  York,  Haesachusette,  or  Ohio. 
Any  of  these  systems  would  be  acceptable  here  and  would  give  splendid  result& 

There  ia  no  starvation  in  the  department  at  present.  The  people  are  kindly  di»- 
poaed  toward  the  Americans.  Many  of  the  people  poe^eesing  property  are  annexa- 
tionists; this  is  also  true  of  the  Spanish  as  a  class.  Ajuerican  officers  and  soldiers  can 
go  anywhera  without  being  molested,  and  always  receive  uniformly  kind  and  cour- 
teous treatment  Manifestations  of  hostility  to  our  occupation  are  limited  almost 
solely  to  the  press  in  certain  large  towns,  which  find  it  necesary  to  serve  up  exciting 
and  incendiary  articles  in  order  to  maintain  a  large  circulation.  Taken  as  a  whole,  I 
think  the  condition  of  the  people  is  comfortable,  and  there  need  be  no  anxiety  about 
their  physical  wants  or  welfare. 

The  recent  payment  of  the  Cuban  army  has  been  of  great  as^Btance  to  the  people, 
and  as  a  resnJt  many  work  cattle  are  bein^  imported  and  agricultural  implementa 

C chased.  In  a  recent  ride  across  the  province  I  found  everyone  at  work  aod  much 
d  being  plowed.  The  output  of  tobacco  this  year  is  about  four  times  what  it  was 
laet  year,  and  the  chances  are  that  next  year  the  output  will  nearly  equal  that  of  the 
yeare  before  the  war.  The  people,  generally  speaking,  look  happy  and  contented, 
and  although  very  poor,  seem  to  be  well  fed.  They  are  most  o!  them  living  in 
tfiatched  houses  built  on  the  sitee  of  tb^  former  homes.  Houses  are  being  built  in 
many  of  the  destroyed  towns,  and  everythiug  points  to  a  slow  but  steady  return  to 
normal  conditions. 

DANISH  WBST  INDISS. 

The  trade  of  the  Danish  Weat  Indies  amounts  to  about  {1,796,000. 
The  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  1898  were  {1,142,000,  and  tiie  exports 
(estimated  from  the  statements  of  trade  of  Great  Britain,  Gennanj, 
France,  Denmark,  and  the  United  States  with  the  inlands)  amounted  to 
some  $654,000.  Exports  consist  chiefly  of  sugar,  bay  rum,  shells,  eto. 
Consul  Van  Home,  of  St.  Thomas,  gives  the  imports  into  that  port  in 
the  fiscal  year  1899  at  $748,000,  and  Consular  Agent  Blackwood  gives 
the  imports  of  Christiansted  at  $403,000.  Exports  from  the  latter 
port  are  stated  at  $216,000. 

DUTCH  WBSfT  INDIES. 

The  colony  has  been  suffering  unprecedented  business  depression 
during  the  past  year,  savs  Consul  Cheney,  of  Curasao.  The  revolution 
in  Venezuela,  of  which  Cura?ao  is  practically  a  commercial  dependency, 
has  seriously  crippled  trade.  Imports  are  valued  at  about  $1,000,000, 
and  exports  amount  to  some  $1,600,000.  A  grocery  has  been  opened 
by  an  American  citizen,  making  a  specialty  of  canned  goods,  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  etc.,  of  United  States  origm.  The  enterprise,  Mr. 
Cheney  says,  would  be  a  success  if  the  merchant  could  get  orders  from 
home  firms  filled  with  less  delay, 

A  British  Foreign  Office  report  (annual  series.  No.  2244)  supplies 
further  details,  as  follows : 

The  agricultural  resources  are  very  few,  consequently  the  demand  for  farm  imple- 
ments will  never  be  large.  Hoes  and  shovels  are  imported  from  Great  Britain;  axes, 
wind  mills,  terbed  wire,  and  nmls  from  the  United  States.  The  stagnation  of  import 
and  the  depression  of  export  trade  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  high  tariff  on  im- 
ports and  excessive  ex^se  duty  on  all  strong  drinks,  wines,  and  beers. 


Consul  Ayme,  of  Guadeloupe,  says  that  the  imports  in  1898  were 
variously  estimated  at  $2,987,000  and  $8,720,000.  The  exports,  he 
thinks,  may  be  stated  at$3,500,000.     France  has  the  greater  partof  the 
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trade,  but  imports  from  England  were  about  $350,000,  conapriaing 
chiefly  galvanized-iron  roofing,  textiles,  matches,  and  90a|).  As  Eng- 
land has  no  advantage  over  the  United  States  as  to  dutieB,  says  the 
consul,  we  ought  to  have  a  share  of  this  trade. 

The  imports  of  Martinique  in  1889  were  $5,400,900,  and  the  exports 
$5,320,600. 

HAITI. 

The  financial  distress  of  the  island,  savs  Vice-Consul-General  Ter- 
res,  continues  to  augment  on  account  of  the  depression  in  the  trade  in 
coffee,  which  is  the  chief  product  for  exportation.  Impoi-ts  are  fully 
one-third  less  than  last  year,  being  $3,942,000,  while  exports  are 
valued  at  $12,747,000,  or  $1,500,000  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 
The  United  States  sent  $2,600,000  worth  of  the  imports;  France, 
$490,000;  England,  $325,000;  Germany,  $272,0<K),  etc. 

Consul  Livingston,  of  Cape  Haitien,  attributes  the  industrial 
depression  also  to  the  disordered  condition  of  the  finances,  the  heavy 
export  duty  on  staple  products,  and  the  want  of  capital  to  develop  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country.  Capital  invested  in  Haiti,  he 
thinks,  ought  not  only  to  yield  a  handsome  profit,  but  if  coupled  with 
the  introduction  of  modern  methods  and  appliances,  would  create  a 
vast  market  for  ^fricultural  and  mining  implements,  railway  and  elec- 
trical supplies,  machinery,  and  general  manufactures. 

PUBRTO  RICO.> 

The  following  figures,  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  princi- 
pal porta  of  Puerto  Rico  for  the  five  months  ending  August,  1899,  are 
taken  from  the  report  to  the  War  Department  of  Bri^idier-General 
Davis,  October  13,  1899: 


Countrle«. 

impon. 

Expom. 

CO«D«i«. 

imporu. 

Ziporta. 

1,010,924 

■iooo 

12,149 
b.bSL 

HB,e04 

910,  m 

TJ9.006 

132; 617 
1,B63 
17.738 

^^ 

u:728 

St  ThomM 

*s,m8 

211. 68S 

4,4n),«8e 

In  the  same  report,  statistics  are  submitted  showing  that  the  quanti- 
ties of  the  three  principal  products — sugar,  coffee,  and  towicco— 
exported  in  1897,  were:  Sugar,  126,827,472  pounds;  coffee,  23,504,999 
pounds;  tobacco,  6,255,953  pounds. 

The  real  estate  property  in  the  island  is  classified  as  follows: 

Beeidencea 31,866 

8toT«hou§e8 1,043 

Sngtu'  establiBbmenta 362 

Ccfiee  eetablishniente 875 

Tobacco  eetabliBhmente 14 

Declar<»l  valuation 


Total 48,141 


'  Soe  footnote,  p.116. 
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The  report  of  the  United  Statea  Insular  Commission,  made  in  June, 
1899,  has  the  following: 

While  there  in  a  great  amotint  of  wealth  in  the  island,  and  in  many  places  evidences 
of  great  prosperity,  rich  plantatjons,  and  promise  of  a  n«at  future  lOr  Puerto  Rico, 
there  is  also  great  poverty  and  ignorance.  Throughout  the  interior  of  the  island  the 
people  ore  poor  and  their  homes  are  of  the  poorest  possible  character,  consisting 
almost  altogether  of  "shacks"  constructed  of^the  palm  and  covered  with  a  straw 
thatch  or  palm  leavu. 

The  people  are  very  industrious  and  willing  to  work,  if  given  an  opportnnity,  and 
in  every  instance  those  employing  them  apeak  in  terms  of  commendation  of  them  as 
workmen. 

There  is  no  reliable  record  of  the  public  lands  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  offices  in 
Puerto  Bico.  We  made  diligent  inquiry,  and  the  secretary  of  finance  promised  us  the 
best  information  he  could  procure,  which,  he  says,  is  made  np  from  answers  to  bis 
inqniriee  of  the  alcaldes  as  to  what  lands  are  commonly  regarded  in  their  districts  as 
public  and  which  are  not  claimed  by  anyone.  But  we  have  not  yet  received  the 
resultof  his  inquiries,  but  when  it  comes  it  can  be  seen  from  the  nature  of  it  that  it  will 
poeseee  little  value. 

We  believe,  from  the  best  estimates  we  could  obtain,  that  there  are  about  60,000 
acres  of  public  lands  in  Puerto  lUco.  We  therefore  rec^immend  that  a  full  and  com- 
plete survey  be  made  of  all  the  public  or  unsold  lands  on  the  istand.  This  may 
mvolve  the  survey  of  some  lands  sold  to  ascert^n  how  far  they  have  infringed  upon 
the  public  domain. 

A  survey  of  the  whole  island  ought  to  be  made,  sectionixing  the  lands  so  that 
boundaries  may  be  deflnitelv  ascertained,  after  the  plan  of  the  United  States,  thus 
miakinc  short  descriptions  ana  more  certain  data  as  to  boundaries.  But  this  is  too  great 
an  undertf^dng  to  be  begun  now,  and  it  can  well  await  more  pressing  reforms. 

We  would  ftwther  recommend  thattheproceedsof  these  lands,  when  sold  or  leased, 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools  of  the  island. 

V^etables  of  all  kinds  known  to  our  climate  grow  here  in  abundance — tomatoee, 
lettuce,  onions,  cabbage,  pumpkins,  radishes,  melons,  pease,  beans,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  yams.  Irish  potatoes  are  not  a  success  here.  We  found  no  plums,  cherries,  or 
grapes.  It  would-seem,  however,  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  growing  grapes 
to  great  perfection,  but  so  far  the^  have  not  been  tried.  Our  indian  com  is  raised 
there  with  some  success,  and  while  the  ears  are  small,  that  is  made  op  by  the  fact 
that  two  and  even  three  crops  can  be  grown  yearly  on  the  sajne  ^und.  This  can  be 
grown  either  in  the  valleys  or  on  the  nillsides;  wo  found  it  growmg  clear  up  on  the 
ddas  of  the  mountains,  1,500  feet  above  the  sea. 

No  wheat  ia  grown  on  the  island.  At  present  all  flour  is  imported.  It  is  claimed 
that  Spain  prohibited  its  growth  on  the  island,  butthatit  can  be  profitably  cultivated 
here.  Neither  oats  nor  barley  are  cultivated  here,  but  at  lebst  the  latter  ought  be 
sncccafully  grown. 

The  native  graaaes  grow  luxuriantly  wherever  an  opportunity  offers,  from  the  lowest 
valley  te  the  highest  mountain  top,  and  afiord  excellent  pasture  for  stock  everywhere 
all  Uie  months  of  the  year.  They  make  no  hay,  as  we  understand  it  here,  but  cut  it 
with  sickles  or  tfae  machete  and  tie  it  in  small  bundles,  pack  it  on  ponies  to  the 
dties,  and  sell  it  while  it  is  stall  green. 

The  cattle  graung  in  large  numbers  on  the  pastures  are  found  all  over  the  island, 
and  are  mostly  bi  very  good  condition,  making  excellent  beef.  Ho^  are  raised  to  a 
limited  extmt,  but  are  of  poor  breeds,  being  of  the  old  "razor-hack  variety.  They 
we  fed  mainly  from  the  nuts  grown  on  the  royal  palm  trees. 

Horses  are  plentiful,  but  ore  of  the  size  known  by  us  as  ponies.  They  are  small, 
and  used  only  to  ride  and  as  pack  ponies  and  in  carriages.  The  hard  work  of  hauling 
loada  and  plowing  the  land  is  done  with  oxen,  yoked  in  the  Spanish  fashion,  by  tying 
theyoke  to  the  horns,  and  they  are  guided  with  a  whip  or  "gad." 

The  wagons  are  mostly  two-wheeled  carts  with  large,  wooden  axles. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  deposits  of  iron  and  copper  on  the  island.  In 
some  places  these  are  being  developed  with  good  prospects  ot  proving  piying  invest- 
ments. Traces  of  gold  and  silver  are  also  found  in  the  mountains,  but  up  to  date 
'   ~  has  not  developed  any  considerable  quantities  of  these  more  precious 

SAITTO  IKIMTNGO  (IWMIinCAK  RBPUBIJC). 

Cousul-General  Maxwell  reporte  an  improvement  in  commerce  and 
industries  during  the  last  year.     He  estimates  the  imports  in   the 
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fiscal  rear  1898-99  as  $1,029,356,  of  which  $561,983  came  from  tlie 
Unitea  States,  $444,321  from  Europe,  and  the  rest  from  other  coun- 
tries. The  United  States,  he  says,  still  leads  Europe  and  all  other 
countries  combined  in  her  exports  to  Santo  Domingo.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  falling  off  in  our  tnide,  due  probably  to  the  reluctance  of 
our  merchants  to  sell  on  credit  The  cultivation  of  sugar  is  the  prin- 
cipal industry,  and  American  capital  controls  the  plantations  to  a 
large  extent  The  output  for  the  year  1898-99  was  in  excess  of  that  of 
any  previous  season. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA. 

ABGENTINB  BEPUBLIC. 


CoDBuI  Mayer,  of  Bueoos  Ayres,  divides  the  trade  ii 
the  chief  countries  aa  follows : 


GOODUlM. 

ImportB. 

EiporU. 

OnmtriaL 

Importa. 

Exporta. 

normon* 

n2,&Tl,ll6 
9.M4.m 
6,012.116 
8,BW.O0 

387,998 

United  BUUs 

■11,139,066 

Si 

sa-s 

»;s«i,K8 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1899 
were  valued  at  $10,800,826,  showing  a  noteworthy  gain  up  to  that  period 
of  the  year.  "There  is  no  reason, '  says  the  consul,  "  why  the  United 
States  should  not  supply  the  Argentine  Republic  with  articles  which 
are  now  imported  from  France,  England,  and  Germany;  our  goods 
have  made  a  favorable  impression  upon  the  people  of  the  country," 
"Wherever  our  manufactures  are  intelligently  introduced  by  a  resident 
agent,"  says  Consul  Ayers,  of  Hosario,  "  there  is  no  qnestdou  of  our 
commercial  success,  even  handicapped  as  we  are  by  the  absence  of 
our  own  shipping  and  our  own  banking  houses." 

A  correspondent  writes  to  the  British  Trade  Journal,  of  London,  in 
regard  to  theUnited  States  trade  competition  in  the  Argentine  Republic: 

American  competition  ieverv  keen.  There  areanumber  of  American houaee  here 
which  Ao  a  large  bumneee  ana  are  very  much  in  evidence  by  their  enei^etic  tad 
enterpriaiti^  methods.  Some  of  these  houaee  sell  on  commision  on  a  large  scale,  in 
the  followmg  manner:  They  have  a  connection  with  a  New  York  house  of  good 
standing,  through  whom  they  make  transactions.  The  New  York  house  genOTilly 
being  influeolaa]  can  obtain  goods  on  credit,  and  Hsmplea  of  theee  are  sent  to  the 
Biienue  Ayree  house;  or,  if  the  articles  ore  not  too  bulky,  a  stock  is  sent  on  consign- 
ment The  Buenos  Ayres  house  has  large  showrooms,  where  a  regular  museum  of 
American  articles  is  exhibited,  such  as  safes,  a^cultural  implementa  and  machinery 
of  every  description,  bicyciee,  and  a  great  vanety  of  those  mgenioua  inventions  for 
which  onr  trans-Atlantic  cousins  are  &mou8.  The  greater  part  of  these  articles  are 
not  for  sale,  but  are  merely  samples  sent  on  exhibition,  and  from  these  local  dealers 
place  their  order?.  The  advantages  of  this  system  are  that  it  brings  to  the  notice  of 
fhe  dealets  a  tai^  variety  of  goods  which  would  never  be  sold  in  the  ordinary  way. 
It  has  its  disadvuitages  atso,  as  prices  are  much  enhanced,  owing  to  the  number  of 
""'    IS  that  have  to  be  paid  before  the  goods  Teach  the  conimmet. 


The  imports  in  1897  were  stated  at  $11,000,000  and  the  exports  at 
$10,400,000.  No  more  recent  statistacs  of  the  complete  trade  are 
available.     Vice-Consul  ZaUee,  of  La  Paz,  sends  tables  of  the  imports 
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through  the  custom-houses  of  Tupiza,  Uj^nt,  Puerto  Suarez,  Mol- 
lendo,  aud  Torija  in  189g-99,  the  totals  of  which  may  be  estimated  at 
»1,796,481. 

United  States  exports  to  Bolivia,  according  to  Treasury  figures, 
were  $86,000  in  1898  and  $27^  in  1899.  There  have  been  no  imports 
into  the  United  States  from  Bolivia  since  1893,  when  they  were  valued 
at  96,400. 

Under  the  caption  "Alostmarket"  the  Consular  Journal  and  Greater 
Britain,  of  London,  discusses  commercial  conditions  in  Bolivia  and 
the  pi-eponderance  of  German  products  in  the  markets  of  that  coun- 
try. Four  years  a,go,  says  the  article,  the  German  exports  to  Bolivia 
were  unimportant  compared  with  the  British;  but  Germany,  by  sup- 
plying cheap,  showy  articles,  has  now  the  largest  share  of  tne  trade. 
In  the  seardn  for  new  markets  the  British  have  entirely  let  slip  this 
South  American  country.  The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  an 
interview  with  the  Bolivian  consul  in  London: 

Bolivia  ie  veiy  rich  in  gold,  eilver,  lead,  and  copper.  A  private  oompanj,  largely 
composed  of  Scotchmen,  with  a  capital  of  £30,000,  is  being  completed  to  develop  the 
alluvial  gold  depoeita  of  the  Pilaya  River.  There  ia  an  excellent  opening  for  immi- 
grants. In  theplunofBeni  are  over  2,000,000  head  of  cattle,  worth  from  ISe.  to  20b. 
each.  India  rubber  is  the  chief  product  of  the  country.  England  takes  nearly  all 
of  it  and  the  United  States  a  Uttie.  The  inland  nulwaye  are  limited;  the  traffic  is 
by  mulee  and  bai;gee.  The  nine  Bteamere  naed  for  river  trafSc  were  all  made  in 
xWland;  two  more  are  now  going  out    The  climate,  owing  to  the  hills,  is  healthy 

The  population  of  Bolivia  is  2,000^000— one-third  whites.  The  Government  is 
stable  ana  enlightened;  lawa  and  tanffs  are  liberal.  Cotton  goode  pay  30  per  cent 
coetomBduty  ad  valorem  on  importation;  eilkB  and  read y-m&de  clothing,  35  per  cent; 
drusa,  30  per  cant;  hollow  ware.  25  per  cenL  Machinery  is  admitted  free.  Goods 
reach  the  country  through  Brazil  or  via  Antofagaata,  Chile. 

The  same  issue  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  quotes  from  a  For- 
eign Office  report  the  statement  that  a  new  port  was  opened  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year  by  the  Bolivian  Republic  on  one  of  the  prin- 
ciral  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  River.  The  port  is  named  Puerto 
Alonzo,  is  situated  on  the  River  Acre,  or  Aquiry,  one  of  the  head 
waters  of  the  River  Funis,  and  will  have  some  importance  as  the  out- 
let of  a  district  rich  in  rubber.  Formerly,  the  only  port  where 
Bolivian  produce  could  be  shipped  was  Villa  Bella,  on  the  Madeira, 
but  this  nver  offers  many  obstructions  to  navigation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rivers  Purus  and  Acre  are  easily  navigated  at  high  water. 


Imports  into  Brazil  in  1898  were  valued  at  $105,393,000,  and  exports 
at  $124,770,000.  Imports  from  the  United  Stat«8  in  1897  (latest  offi- 
cial returns  available)  amounted  to  $10,101,000;  fi'om  Great  Britain, 
$36,392,000;  from  Germany,  $11 114,000;  from  France,  $11,019,000; 
from  Spain,  $3,245,000;  from  Italy,  $10,943,000;  from  Belgium, 
$8,046,000,  etc.  The  exports  were:  Belgium,  $8,934,000;  Spain, 
$1,271,000;  Germany,  $14,047,000;  United  States,  $8,321,000;  France, 
$22,999,000;  Italy,  $3^64,000;  United  Kingdom,  $13,984,000. 

Consul  Fumiss,  of  Bahia,  saya  that  there  is  a  j>roiect  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  United  States  bank,  with  branches,  in  Brazil.  This  will 
remove  the  discrimination  against  our  currency.  Considerable  school 
furniture,  he  notes,  has  been  sold  by  the  United  States  to  that  district 
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durine  the  Tear.  A  larger  number  of  maps  and  edncationRl  charts 
would  be  sold  if  printed  in  Portuguese  or  French.  There  i»  a  good 
field  in  the  line  of  school  supplies. 

Consul  Keoneday,  of  Para,  speaks  of  the  strong  hold  that  American 
manufactures  have  gained  is  the  States  of  Para  and  the  Amazonaa 
within  the  past  two  years.  Business  in  northern  Brazil  is  in  a  pros- 
perous condition,  and  the  cities  of  Para  and  Manaos  are  thriving. 
Our  flour  is  popular  and  our  canned  goods  are  finding  a  market. 
Sales  of  hams,  bacon,  and  lard  are  increasing;  drugs  are  gaining  a 
foothold,  and  the  demand  for  typewriters  and  sewing  machines  is 
growing. 

CHIXiE. 

Consul  Caples,  of  Valparaiso,  gives  the  value  of  the  imports  in  1898 
as  $37,325,000  and  of  the  exportet  as  $61,815,000.  The  trade  with  Uie 
chief  countries  was: 


Countrtet 

Importa. 

Kiport*. 

, 

"!«»! 

J3;g 

-  There  is  a  notable  decrease  in  the  imports  (some  $18,000,000)  aa 
compared  with  the  former  year,  and  an  increase  in  exports  of 
$11,400,000. 

COIiOUBIA. 

Imports  and  exports  of  Colombia  in  1897  were  $16,300,000  and 
$12,800,000,  respectively.  The  Government  compiles  retumsof  gene- 
ral toade,  says  Vice-Consul  Cobbs,  of  Colon,  only  once  in  every  two 
years,  and  those  for  1898  are  not  yet  complete.  Vice-Consul-General 
Gudger,  of  Panama,  notes  the  popularity  of  American  goods  in  that 
market.  "For  such  articles  as  bats,  shoes,  machinery,  tools,  cotton 
goods,  etc.,"  he  says,  "there  is  a  decided  preference  in  fevor  of 
united  States  makes." 

The  following,  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  countries  named, 
shows  the  tra(fe  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
Belgium  with  Colombia  in  1898: 


o,™... 

ImporU. 

Export! 

tz^ 

"Exports  in  1898,"  says  Conaul-General  De  Leon,  of  Guayaquil, 
"were  valued  at  $7,100,000  and  imports  at  $4,900,000.  France  took 
nearly  one-third  of  the  exports,  Germany  and  England  about  $1,300,000 
each,  and  the  United  Slates  some  $1,100,000.    England  sent  $1,200,000 
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worth  of  the  imports;  the  United  States,  11,300,000;  France,  ^70,000 ; 
Germany,  $490,000,  et«.  While  the  total  imports  in  1898  decreased 
36  per  cent,"  continues  Mr.  De  Leon,  "  the  United  States  increased  its 
trade  12  per  cent,  and  from  third  place  in  1897  advanced  to  first  in 
1898.  Despite  this,  our  trade  in  cotton  and  woolen  textiles  is  almost 
nil." 

The  year  was  marked,  among  other  events,  by  the  establishment  of 
the  gold  standard  and  by  the  ratification  of  the  contract  with  an  Ameri- 
can and  English  syndicate  for  the  building  of  the  Guayaquil-Quito 
R^lroad.    Work  is  now  in  progress  on  this  enterprise. 

FAXiKLAND  ISLANDS. 

"Imports  in  1898,"  says  Consul  Rowen,  of  Port  Stanley,  *'were 
$325,460  and  exports  $15,052.  The  value  of  United  States  trade  is 
estimated  to  be  from  $10,000  to  $12,000  annually.  None  is  transacted 
direct.  Commercial  returns  reveal  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  the 
year,  due  to  the  growth  in  population  and  material  I'esources.  The 
building  of  the  naval  works  has  much  increased  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  people." 


^ri^wA.— Imports  in  the  fiscal  year  1898-99  were  $6,582,000,  of 
which  England  sent  $3,658,000,  the  United  States  $1,830,000,  British 
North  America  $277,435,  etc.  Exports  were  valued  at  $8,523,000,  the 
chief  countries  that  participated  ia  the  trade  i)cing  England,  $3,924,000, 
United  States,  $4,073,000,  British  North  America,  $34,000,  British  West 
Indies,  $74,000,  and  Dutch  Guiana,  $173,000.  "The increase  in  United 
States  trade,"  says  Consul  Moulton,  of  Demerara,  "continues.  The 
market  seems  assured  for  our  produce,  though  not  susceptible  of  great 
development.  If  anything  were  nefeded  to  clinch  this  trade  and  pave 
the  way  to  closer  business  relations  in  other  lines,  the  reciproc^ity 
treaty  recently  entered  into  will  have  that  tendency.  We  are  making 
headway  in  cotton  and  linen  textiles,  iK>ots  and  shoes,  and  bicycles." 

ZWcA.— Of  the  total  imports  in  1898,  valued  at  $2,029,000,  the  United 
States  sent$4O9,0OO  worth,  Holland  $1,170,000,  and  England  $161,000. 
The  exports  went  princimlly  to  the  United  States,  $1,115,000;  Hol- 
land, $621,000;  England, «233,000;  the  total  bein^  $2,084,000.  "The 
class  of  goods  required  here,"  says  Mr.  Moulton, ' '  is  the  same  as  in  Brit- 
ish Guiana  and  the  British  West  Indies.  The  people  subsist  almost 
entirely  upon  our  foodstuffs,  but  import  practically  everything  else 
from  some  European  country.  Traveling  i^ents  should  visit  the  colony 
frequentljf ,  ascertain  who  La  financially  responsible,  and  keep  in  touch 
with  the  importers  and  consignees.  Trade  can  not  be  promoted  by 
insisting  on  cash  payments,  nor  can  a  Dutchman's  business  be  success- 
fully wooed  with  literature  printed  in  Spanish." 

M-ench. — Official  figures  of  imports  and  exports  for  1898  are  not 
available.  Gold  mining,  the  chief  industry  of  the  colony,  absorbs  the 
entire  laboring  population.  The  penal  settlement  of  80,000  convicts, 
together  with  the  troops  heretofore  stationed  at  Cayenne,  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  city  to  St.  Laurent  on  the  Maroni  River.  The 
consular  agent  at  Cayenne  considers  this  a  misfortune  to  the  business 
community,  as  these  convicts  performed  all  the  labor  on  public  works 
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and  improvements  about  Cayenne  and  supplied  ttie  farming  community 
of  the  colony  with  labor,  which  will  now  be  very  difficult  to  obtain. 

Imports  in  1897  were  valued  at  11,816,000  and  exports  at  $1,393,700. 
Official  returns  of  France  show  that  in  1898  the  imports  from  French 
Guiana  amounted  to  $212,300,  and  the  exports  to  $1,717,700.  The 
United  States  imported  $24,800  worth  from  the  colony  in  1898  and 
exported  thither  $144,700.  British  returns  for  the  same  year  were: 
Imports  from  Freucb  Guiana,  $17,500;  exports  to  Ftbikmi  Guiana, 
$12,400. 

PABAGUAT. 

Of  the  total  imports  in  1898— $2,822,000— about  48  per  cent,  says  the 
Statesman'^  Year  Boofe,  1899,  comes  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
principal  imports  are  textiles,  wines  and  rice,  and  England  sends  about 
85  per  cent  of  the  textiles.  United  States  Treasury  figures  show  that 
over  $11,000  worth  was  exported  to  Paraguay  in  1899.  The  exports 
were  valued  at  $2,207j000. 
A  British  Foreign  Office  report  (annual  series  No.  2275)  says: 
Statiatjcs  of  importationB  by  oountriea  &ra  not  available.  All  goods  from  Europe  and 
the  United  States  are  ahipped  from  Montevideo  or  Buenos  Ayree  either  in  tranmt  or 
in  bond,  liiere  was  but  little  improvemeat  in  the  trade  of  Paraguay  during  the 
year  1898.  The  tobacco  crop  wae  mmll  and  of  poor  quality.  Yertia  mate,  one  of 
the  most  important  productions  of  the  country,  suffered  from  competition  with  the 
Brazilian  product  in  toe  Ai;gentine  market  The  lumber  trade  ie  developing.  Another 
important  businesa  of  the  country  is  cattle  breeding  and  ^mzii^.  The  oil  of  the 
pafm-nnt  kernel  ia  used  for  the  manubcture  of  Boap.  There  ib  a  demand  for  improved 
machinery  for  breaking  tbeae  nuts.  A  new  sugar  lactory  has  been  inanguiated  which 
turoB  out  a  very  fair  quality  of  sugar. 


The  imports  in  1898  were  valued  at  $8,121,800,  of  which  the  United 
States  sent  to  the  value  of  $876,900;  Great  Britain,  $3,640,800;  Ger- 
many, $1,434,700;  France,  $666,400.  etc.  The  exports  to  the  chief 
countries  were  as  follows:  United  States,  $1,212,400;  Great  Britain, 
$7,234,000;  Germany,  $1,140,300;  France,  $346,200;  total, $13,961,100. 
Our  trade,  says  Consul  Dickey,  of  Callao,  is  gradually  increasing,  but  ' 
England  and  Germany  control  the  general  traffic  of  the  country.  Our 
business  could  be  largely  increased,  not  only  with  Peru  but  with  other 
South  American  countries,  by  the  establishment  of  a  fast  line  of 
steamers  between  the  west  .coast  of  the  United  States  and  the  southern 
republics.  Quick  transportation  and  more  extensive  credita,  says  the 
consul,  will  ^ve  us  the  lion's  share  of  the  trade. 

From  the  Gec^raphical  and  Statistical  Synopsis  of  Peru,  Lima,  1898, 
the  following  extracts  are  taken; 

Much  has  recentiy  been  done  for  the  improvement  of  roads  and  bridges.  Callao 
is  to  be  drained  and  to  have  a  new  system  of  waterworks.  Waterworks  have  been 
made  in  Paita,  Colan,  and  Trujillo.  Electric-light  plants  are  already  eetabli shed  in 
Arequipa  and  Cerro  de  Pasco.    Barranco  is  well  lighted  by  gas.    Lima  has  excellent 

g'stema  of  waterworks  and  sewerage.  The  sharp  descent  ol  the  Eimac  is  utiliTed. 
rick  fllteniiK  galleries  are  built  under  the  bottom  of  the  river,  conducting  the  water 
io  iron  pipes  Djr  gravitv  to  the  distributing  system,  giving  a  constant  stream  of  &<eeh 
water  through  ite  whole  extent 

Fordgnera  are  received  and  treated  with  the  greatest  cordiality  in  Pern.  They 
enjoy  the  same  liberty  for  traveling  as  the  natives,  and  have  also  the  right  to  invoke 
the  protection  of  the  habeas  corpus  act    With  the  sole  coaditjon  of  submiBslon  to 
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the  UwB  of  tb«  conatry,  tbe]>  can  eater  upon  any  bnaiQefle  or  bade  tliey  pleaae,  eo 
long  as  they  do  not  onend  public  moralify,  health,  ■:  "" 

iri£  ]>erfect  freedom  of  thrar  peiBonal  o: 


lands  in  the  interior,  etc 


mtCGUAT. 


Consul  Swalm,  of  Montevideo,  reports  the  total  imports  in  1898  at 
*24,784,000,  of  which  England  sent  $6,762,000;  France,  12,637,000; 
Germany,  «2,311,000;  Italy  »2,279,000;  Spain,  «l,944  000,  and  the 
United  States,  H, 932,000.  England  has  most  of  the  trade  in  iron  and 
manufactures  and  all  of  the  coal  except  a  small  quantity  of  American. 
In  textile  manufactures,  she  has  lost  to  Germany  and  to  a  small  extent  to 
oar  country-  Imports  from  the  United  States  show  a  slow  but  steady 
growth.  It  IB  gratifying  to  know,  says  the  consul,  that  there  is  an 
increased  demand  for  American  bicycles,  hardware,  cutlery,  sewing 
machines,  etc. 

Of  the  exports,  valued  at  $30,276,000,  France  takes  more  than  any 
other  European  country — $5,516,000.  Belgium  comes  next,  with 
$5,399,000.  England,  $2,884,000,  and"  Germany,  $2,810,000,  follow: 
To  the  United  States,  goods  to  the  value  of  $984,000  were  sent  in  the 
year  under  review. 

TIUCEZirBIiA. 

The  latest  figures  for  imports  relate  to  the  year  1697,  and  for  ex- 
ports  to  1896.  l^ey  were,  respectively,  $13,241,000  and  $21,510,000. 
The  Review  of  the  World's  Commerce  for  last  year  stated  that  imports 
from  the  United  States  rM)re8ented  41  per  cent  of  the  trade;  from 
England,  31  per  cent,  and  from  Germany,  21  per  cent.  Consul  Gold- 
schmidt,  of  I^  Guayra,  says  that  the  United  States  leads  in  flour,  hams, 
lard,  butter,  spices,  kerosene,  marble  and  lumber,  paper,  caustic  pot- 
ash and  rosin,  barbed  wire,  salted  meats,  crackers  and  biscuits,  and 
machinery.  England  is  first  in  coal,  cement,  hardware,  agricultural 
and  artisans'  tools,  iron  (raw),  sewing  thread,  bleached  cotton  and 
passementerie,  cotton  cloui,  and  tin  plate.  Germany  has  control  of 
the  trade  in  stationery,  rice,  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  tobacco,  beer, 
drugs  and  medicines,  crockery  and  glassware,  cheese,  and  candles. 
France  leads  in  fancy  goods,  bosieir  and  underwear,  cereals,  preserves, 
candies  and  sweets,  perfumery,  silk,  and  woolen  goods. 

The  trade  of  the  principal  competing  countries  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing  statement,  compiled  from  the  officjal  returns  for  1898  of  the 
United  States,  England,  France,  Geruiany,  and  Belgium: 


CavntOm. 

'^^J^ 

sss. 

byGoo'^lc 


ASIA. 

ADEN. 

"The  imports  for  1898,"  says  Conaul  Cunningham,  "were  $14,81it, 000 
and  the  exports  ?12,876,000.  There  Is  an  increase  of  over  *3, 000,000  in 
the  trade  as  com|«red  with  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  about  50 
per  cent  of  this  is  in  skins  alone.  Exports  to  the  United  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  1899  were  valued  at  *1,924,000,  and  imports  at  *1,183,000." 
"Cotton  goods  and  petroleum  cover  the  bulk  of  the  imports,"  adds 
Mr.  Cunningham,  "  and  perhaps  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  wants 
of  the  native  population  supplied  fivam  here  become  more  numeroas 
and  diversified.  Give  the  aveiwe  native  his  American  sheeting  and 
his  kerosene  oil,  and  he  wants  l>ut  little  else  the  country  does  not 
provide." 

BRITISH  LFfDIA. 

Consul-Oeneral  Patterson  reports  the  imports  for  the  fiscal  year 
1898-99  at  $276,046,000  and  the  ejtport^  at  *384,414,000,  both  these 
statements  including  silver  and  gold.  Trade  is  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  the  famine.  England  sends  about  70  pci-  cent  of  the  mer- 
chandise inoported,  though  much  of  this  \»  of  course  merely  trans- 
shipped in  British  porta.  Not  quite  30  per  cent  of  the  exports  went 
to  England.  Belgium  has  3.3  per  cent  of  the  import  trade;  Austria, 
3.5;  Russia,  3;  Germany,  2.9;  the  United  States,  2,  and  France,  1.5, 
the  remainder  coming  from  eastern  countries.  The  steamship  line  that 
DOW  gives  regular  service  between  New  York  and  Indian  ports  will 
have  a  tendency,  says  Mr.  Patterson,  to  increase  our  trade.  In  iron 
and  steel  and  cotton  manufactures,  there  is  room  for  much  expansion. 


The  total  imports  in  1898  are  estimated  by  Mr.  Taylor,  statistical 
secretary  of  customs,  at  $145,448,000,  and  the  exports  at  $110,371,000. 
The  import  trade,  he  says,  has  advanced  145  per  cent  in  twelve  years, 
or,  takmg  into  account  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  haikwan  tael,  83 
percent.  Consul  Fowler,  of  Chefoo,  submits  the  following  tables, 
showing  the  value  of  trade  by  countries,  and  the  increase  or  decrease 
in  two  years: 

VtUiu  of  trade,  by  anmlrUt,  in  1S98. 
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Vnhir  of  import  trnde  in  ealendar  yean  ISg7  and  IS98. 
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Mr.  Fowler'B  remarks  are  summarized  below: 

The  above  table  shows  that  of  non- Asiatic  countrieH  or  diviirionB,  the  United  States 
Btande  alone  in  the  oolunm  of  gains  over  1897.  It  exceeded  by  over  12,000,000  taela 
the  value  of  ita  galea  in  1895,  while  Great  Britain  has  loet  quite  10,000,000  taelfl  in 
i-alue  since  1896.  The  value  of  the  United  States  sales  exceeded  bv  $4,171,934  the 
combined  sales  of  all  Europe  and  all  the  Russlas.  In  my  report  in  Consular  Beporta 
No.  218,  page  441,  will  be  found  a  table  in  which  I  show  that  the  value  of  United 
States  exports  to  China  was  greater  in  1697  than  that  of  all  continental  Europe  and 
the  Ruaaias,  European  and  Asiatic,  by  $320,281.  In  1898,  the  figures  rose  to  $4,171,- 
934,  as  shown  above. 

The  customs  trade  returns  are  not  explicit  and  do  not  show  the  true  conditions  of 
affairs.  A  good  percentage  of  the  trade  credited  to  Gteat  Britetn  belonss  to  the 
United  Stat^,  aH,ior  instance,allBfaipmentsfrom  Atlantic  ports  to  China  via  England. 
Our  entire  trade  (excepting  perhaps  a  little  of  tbe  oil)  wiui  the  porta  of  China  eouth 
of  Shanghai  ia  carried  on  ttuough  Hongkong.  The  cuatoma  retuma  state  ttiat  "the 
imports  irom  Hongkong  ordinarily  come  from,  and  the  exports  to  that  colony  are 
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The  value  of  known  Asiatic  imports  was  $49,717,000,  which  leavee  $95,730,000  for 
non-Asiatic  imports.  The  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States,  as  siven  in  the 
returns,  waa  $11,911,000.  The  imports  classified  as  American  (dnlla,  jeans,  sheetr 
Inga,  flour,  and  oil]  amounted  in  value  to  $12,928,000,  or  exceed  by  over  $1,000,000 
the  totals  civen  as  imports  from  tbe  United  States,  and  as  we  sell  an  ever  increasing 
quantity  of  lumber,  machinery,  hoaeebold  stores,  lamps,  clocks,  iron,  etc.,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  we  can  not  know  juat  what  our  trade  is  worth.  However,  in  1895, 
Great  Briton  sold  five  times  what  we  did,  and  in  1898  only  twice  aa  much. 

The  net  value  of  foreign  imports  in  1898  having  increased  by  12,172,289  haikwan 
taels  over  that  of  1896,  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  customs  reports  show  that 
tbe  imports  from  the  United  States  increaeed  from  11,929,863  haikwan  taelsin  1896  to 
17,163,312  haikwan  taels  in  1898,  or  a  gain  of  5,233,459  haikwan  taels,  leaving  lees 
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than  7,000,000  taels  of  the  total  increase  for  all  the  reetof  the  world;  and,  aaour  trade 
ia  imdereeti mated  by  one-tiurd,  there  can  be  littie  doubt  that  at  least  60  per  c«nt  of 
the  increased  trade  of  Chma  ia  due  to  the  purchases  Crooi  the  United  Statue. 

Of  the  trade  in  the  German  and  RusBian  coDcessioae,  Mr.  Fowler 

says: 

The  advent  of  the  RnsBiaoa  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  great  actiTity  in  North 
China,  their  presence  having  given  an  enormous  impetua  to  our  trade.  I  was 
informed  that  SO  per  cent  of  the  equipment  and  material  used  by  them  ia  purchased 
in  the  United  States. 

Port  Arthur  ia  the  most  active  place  in  the  Eaat.  A  little  of  the  modem  world  has 
suddenly  been  planted  in  this  Empire,  audits  effecteare  far-reaching.  Baldwin  loco- 
motives are  on  the  tracks  across  the  harborj  electric  lights,  telephones,  machinery, 
in  fact,  all  the  best  and  latest  appliances  are  in  use,  and  nearly  all  are  from -the  United 
Sutes. 

The  new  town  of  Dalny — Talienwan — is  sure  to  be  the  outlet  for  a  vast  territory. 
It  is  connected  with  Port  Arthur  by  telephone  and  telegraph. 

Kyao-cbau  was  thrown  open  to  trade,  and  the  custom-house  (under  the  auspices 
of  the  Chinese  Government,  but  controlled  bv  the  Gennan  governor)  commenced  to 
function  on  July],  1899.  It  is  a  very  lively  place.  The  Germans  are  losing  no  time. 
Large  buildings  are  going  up;  the  finest  hotel  in  the  East  is  open  to  traffic,  and  on 
September  26  Prince  Henry  commenced  work  on  the  three  railways  that  sooner  or 
later  will  traverse  the  province.  All  over  the  province  Germans  are  at  work;  hun- 
dreds are  moving  into  Tsintau  with  their  families.  New  lines  of  German  steamers 
are  connecting  with  the  port,  and  in  a  year  or  two  It  promises  to  control  the  trade  of 
this  province.    Hany  cargoes  of  American  lumber  have  already  arrived  there. 

OPEH-DOOB  POIJCr. 

At  the  instance  of  the  United  States  SecretAry  of  State,  the  govern- 
ments of  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Russia 
have  consented  to  aid  in  maintaining  an  "  open-door  policy  "  in  China. 
Each  government  agreies — 

First.  That  itwillin  no  wayint«rfere  with  any  treaty  port  or  vested 
interest  within  any  so-called  "sphere  of  interest"  or  leased  territory 
it  may  have  in  China. 

Second.  That  the  Chinese  treaty  tariff  of  the  time  being  shall  apply 
to  all  merchandise  landed  or  shipped  to  all  such  ports  as  are  within 
said  "sphere  of  interest"  (unless  they  be  free  ports),  no  matter  to 
what  nationality  it  may  belong,  and  that  duties  ho  leviable  shall  be  col- 
lected by  the  Chinese  Government 

Third.  That  it  will  levy  no  higher  harbor  dues  on  vessels  of  another 
nationality  frequenting  anyportin  such  "aphece"  than  shall  bo  levied 
on  vessels  of  its  own  nationality,  and  no  higher  railroad  charges  over 
lines  built,  controll«i, or  operated  within  its  "sphere"  on  merchan- 
dise belonging  to  citizens  or  subjects  of  other  nationalities  transported 
through  such  "sphere"  than  shall  be  levied  on  similar  merchandise 
belonging  to  its  own  nationals  transported  over  equal  distances. 


The  railways  of  China  cover  an  extent  of  about  360  miles.  .  They 
connect  the  capital,  Fekin,  with  Tientsin,  running  thence  to  Shanhaik- 
wan,  and  also  irom  Pekin  to  Paoting.  They  belong  to  the  Goveniment. 
Among  roads  proposed  or  under  construction  are  those  from  Shan- 
haikwan  into  Manchuria,  ivoai  Pekin  to  Kalgan,  from  Paotingfu  to 
Tai- Yuanf u,  the  capital  of  Shansi  Province,  from  Lukouchiao  to  Han- 
kau,  from  Kyao-chau  to  Chinaf u,  from  Ichowfu  to  Shanghai,  etc.  In 
r^ttrd  to  recent  developments  in  the  railway  situation,  the  London  and 
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China  Telegraph,  London,  in  its  edition  of  January  2,  1900,  saya,  in 
part: 


Han,  and  tie  Haiikau-Cajiton  road,  while  the  Britifih  and  Chinese  corporatioii  has 
conceaeions  in  hand  for  the  Ghanghii-Soochow-Nanking  Railway,  with  the  eitension 
from  Soochow  to  Ningpo  via  Hanechow.  These  lines,  about  410  miles  in  lenglii, 
will  serve  the  moat  populous  and  fertile  dietricta  in  the  Yangtaze  Valley.  The 
East  Coaat  Trunk  Line — Tien  tain-Chin  kiang,  connecting  with  the  line  just  referred 
to — should  have  eventually  an  enonnous  traffic,  and  bm^  Shanghai  into  close  touch 
with  'Tientsin  and  Pekin.  The  survey  for  the  Canton-Kowlong  Bailway,  about  IK 
miles  in  length,  has  been  ooirpleted,  and  this  line  should  serve  admirably  for  the 
commerce  01  Hongkong,  while  by  connection  with  the  Mid-China  Trunk  Ijne  from 
Pekin  via  Hankau,  it  will  bring  Hongkong  into  close  commercial  relations  with  the 
great  northern  capital.  The  survey  of  the  An^lo-American  line  from  Hankau  to 
Canton  has  been  completed.  ABr^rds  the  payingprospecta  of  this  line,  thereseems 
but  little  question.  The  fact  that  it  will  pass  through  an  enormous  coal  mining  dis- 
trict, larger  than  the  whole  of  the  European  coalfields  put  together,  gives  it  not  only 
a  laison  d't^tre,  but  poiots  to  an  uodoabted  and  immediate  source  of  revenue;  while 
the  additional  fact  that  the  line  will  tonch  Siangtan,  a  town  with  a  frontace  of  6 
miles,  in  which  iron  smelting  on  a  laiye  scale  is  carried  on,  hints  at  miaeraltraffic 
that  may  assume  large  proportions.  The  only  lines  calling  for  notice  here  are  those 
from  Suncbow  to  Nanning,  and  from  Tong  King  to  Yunnan.  It  will  be  time  to  ap^k 
of  these  when  they  are  in  a  more  advanced  st^  of  development. 

HONGKONG. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  annual  report  of  Consul-General 
Wildman: 

HongkoDK  and  the  entire  eoBtem  AMatdc  coast  have  greatly  profited  by  the  many 
changes  ana  countermoves  in  the  political  situation  of  the  faj  east  The  occupation 
of  Kyao-chau  by  Germany,  Fort  Arthur  and  Talienwan  by  Rttseia,  Kwanchau-wan 
by  France,  Wei-bai-wei  and  the  Kowloon  Peninsula  by  Great  Britain,  the  cradual 
occupation  of  Manchuria  by  Koeaia,  and  the  neariuK  completion  of  the  Great  Siberian 
Bailway  have  all  hod  a  powerful  and  stimulating  eSect  on  eastern  Asia,  The  Amer- 
ican-Spanish war  and  the  8ubee<^'uent  occupation  of  Manila  by  the  United  States  has 
been  a  most  potent  factor  in  callmB  the  attention  of  Americans  to  the  trade  possibil- 
ities of  this  part  of  the  world.  The  colony  of  Honekong  has  probably  profited  by 
the  political  changes  to  a  greater  decree  than  any  otherone  section  of  Asia.  It  mnat 
be  remembered,  however^  that  this  is  simply  a  vast  clearing  house,  combined  with  a 
military  strongbold,  and  is  not  to  any  great  extent  a  consumer  nor  a  producer.  As  a 
market  within  itself,  it  is  practi<»11y  nil. 

There  are  in  Hongkong  6,000  Earopeans  who  wear  and  eat  what  S,000  like  people 
would  in  the  United  States;  but  th^eeie,  in  addition,  360,000  Chinese  in  the  colony, 
and  80,000,000  in  the  adjacent  provinces,  whose  conservatism  is  as  difficult  to  over- 
come now  as  it  was  three  hundred  years  ago.  They  have  learried  to  use  American 
flour,  kerosene,  and,  to  some  eiten^  cotton  piece  goods.  They  consume  in  smaller 
quantities  our  tinned  milk,  also  German  lamps,  and  a  cheap  grade  of  notions.  One 
pf  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  introduction  of  American  goods  into  China  is  the 
[almost  utter  lack  of  protection  agajnst  imitations. 

Exports  from  Ho^kong  to  the  United  States  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30, 
1899,  amounted  to  12,567,000.  There  were  also  invoiced  in  this  consulate  goods  lor 
Hamla  to  the  value  of  nearly  1700,000. 

The  value  of  the  Hongkong  trade  is  estimated  at  1250,000,000  annu- 
ally.     In  another  report,  Mr,  Wildman  says: 

I  no  custom-house,  the  only  official  source  of  infonnation  concern* 
P J jorisis  the  annual  report  of  the  harbormaster.     His  report  for  the 

year  ending  December  31,  IS98,  shows  uiat  the  total  tonnage  entering  and  clearing 
this  port;  amounted  to  17,265,780  tons,  an  increase  compared  with  1897  of  1,327,608 
tons.  There  arrived  39,815  veeseis,  aggre^ting  8,648,274  tons.  Eleven  steamers 
flyii^;the  American  flag  entered  during  1898,  as  against  4  in  1897.  Thirty-two  sail- 
ii^  vessels  came  in  under  the  American  fla^as  against  30  in  1897,  America  standing 
second  to  Great  Britain,  with  36  under  the  British  flag. 
The  year  1698  was  marked  by  heavy  bade  in  rice  and  coal,  and  the  intioduction 
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of  ofl  from  Langkot,  SmnatnL  The  demand  for  ric«  was  largely  from  Japan,  and 
that  lor  coal  was  a  result  of  the  late  war  with  Bpain  and  the  centermg  of  bo  many  for- 
eigin  fleets  in  this  harbor.  The  Ammcan  keroeene-oil  trade  remained  practically  the 
aome  ae  in  1897.  American  flour  ehowB  a  considerable  increase,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  from  April  to  AugoBt  the  Manila  market  was  practically  closed  to  it.  Hong- 
kong imported  from  the  United  States  270,201  tons  of  cargo,  as  agsinat  278,711  tons 
from  the  continent  of  Europe  and  416,377  tons  from  Great  Britain.  The  imports 
from  the  Philippine  Islands  amounted  to  169,526  tons.  The  exports  from  Hongkong 
to  the  United  States  amounted  to  148,526  tons  and  to  the  Philipme  Islands  to  152,395 
tons,  leaving  a  balance  of  trade  heavily  in  our  favor.  Among  the  imports  in  which 
the  United  States  is  interested  are  103,544  tons  of  flour,  36,611  tons  of  cotton  and 
cotton  yam,  65,160  tons  of  hemp,  67,362  tons  of  kerosene  in  bulk,  and  59,115  tons 
of  kerosene  in  case,  all  of  which  items,  except  kerosene,  show  an  increase  over  1897. 


There  arrived  during  1898,  on  vessels  of  all  classes.  3,290,902  passengers.  The  total 
revenue  of  the  harbor  department,  which  is  made  up  of  light  duee,  licenses,  and 
internal- revenue  and  court  and  office  fees,  amounted  to  $183,628.01.  These  figurw 
in  some  measure  show  Hongkong's  importance  in  the  shipping  world.  The  pecul- 
iarity ol  the  Hongkong  trade  is  uiat  the  consumption  of  imports  on  the  island  itself 
is  BO  small,  as  compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  that  it  can  be  stated  that  almost 
all  imports  are  again  exported. 

jyVTCH.  £NI>IA. 

ImportB  in  1898,  says  Consul  Everett,  of  Batavia,  were  yalued  at 
$72,288,000,  and  exports  at  $87,537,000.  The  mainstay  of  trade  in 
Java  is  sugar,  and  the  exports  for  the  year  were  good,  the  United 
States  furnishing  the  principal  market.  This  sudden  prosperity  is  due 
to  conditions  in  Cuba  ana  the  Philippines.  Deducting  petroleum, 
which  representd  the  bulk  of  American  imports,  the  value  of  goods 
entered  fromourcountry  in  theyear  under  review  was  1171,406.  The 
showing,  says  the  consul,  is  not  good.  Americans  do  not  seem  to 
realize  that  there  are  40,000,000  people  in  Dutch  India,  all  of  whom 
consume  a  certain  quantity  of  civilized  goods.  Batavia  is  larger  than 
Singapore  and  has  modem  appliances,  electric  lights,  electric  cars  and 
telephones.  The  stores,  says  Mr.  Everett,  are  Bner  than  in  any  city 
east  of  Suez,  as  are  also  the  docks.  Flour,  cotton  goods,  bicycles, 
carriages,  automobiles,  machinery,  beer,  watches,  canned  goods,  etc., 
should  find  a  good  market 

FRENCH  rNI>0-CHrN"A, 

Consul  Covert,  of  Lyons,  sends  the  following  extracts  from  a  report 
by  Mr.  Brennier,  subdirector  of  the  commerce  of  Indo-China,  on 
business  in  that  colony  in  1898: 

The  importations  into  Indo-China  for  the  year  1896,  not  including  specie,  were: 

From  France  and  the  colonies 44, 415, 786=$8, 572, 247 

From  fora^in  countries 68,028,660=11,199,512 

Total :   102,444,946=19,771,759 

The  exceea  of  imports  from  foreign  countries  conosts  of  commodities  that  France 
can  not  produce,  such  as  petroleum,  opium,  noix  d'arec,  tea,  Asiatic  manufactures 
(such  as  clothing  and  shoes  of  silk) ,  or  products  which  France  could  furnish  only  at 
an  immense  coat. 

Beferring  to  articles  of  extra- Asiatic  origin  or  manufacture,  it  woald  be  difflcalt  to 
deny  that,  under  the  protective  tarifl,  importation  from  France  tends  to  as  complete 
a  development  as  is  possible,  and  has  made  enormous  progress.  Textile  fabrics, 
stones  and  combustible  minerals,  liquors,  manufactures  in  metal  and  metals,  arms, 
powder,  and  munitions,  and  divers  manufactured  articles  represent  over  60  per  cent 
of  the  imports.  Over  50  per  cent  of  this  percentage  beloncffl  to  France.  We  sell  85 
per  cent  of  the  cotton  fabrics  consumed  in  Indo-China.  We  can  not  compete  with 
(Suna  in  silks  any  more  than  we  can  furnish  the  petroleom  or  coal.    The  demand 
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for  colonial  commoditiee  ia  being  more  and  more  aupptied  by  the  coimtry  itself.     An 

experience  of  over  tax  yeara  hae  proved  that  in  the  matter  of  cotton  yam,  it  ia  impoB- 
sible  to  overcome  the  comi>etition  of  British  India,  even  with  a  protective  tarift  of 
26  per  cent.     French   products  are  powerieae  to  struggle  against  the  Britieh  India 

Sroduct,  which  repreaenta  a  value  of  9,600,000  franca  (tl, 852, 800)  in  the  imports. 
ut  the  establishment  of  the  apinning  industry  iu  Tonkin  will  permit  ua  at  least  to 
renmnerat«  French  capital,  eiiice  we  can  not  consume  French  cotton, 

Conaul  Covert  adds: 

The  value  of  French  imports  into  Indo-China  since  1886  is  stated  aa  follows: 
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This  is  a  prc^teas  of  300  per  cent  id  twelve  veare  and  200  per  cent  during  the  last 
four  years.  Imring  the  period  1886-1898,  the  total  imports  of  Indo-Cbma  have 
increased  only  about  17  per  cent,  as  shown  below; 

1886 86,800,000=$16,500,000 

1898 102,400,000=  19,700,000 

The  44.415,000  francs'  ($8,572,000)  worth  of  exports  from  France  in  1898  was  dis- 
tributed as  foliowH: 

Cochin  China  and  Cambodia 23, 481, 000=*4, 5S1, 833 

Tonkin 20,413,000=  3,939,708 

Anam 474,000=       91,482 

The  58,028,000  francs  (111,199,000)  worth  of  foreign  merchandise  was  distributed 
as  follows: 

Cochin  China  and  Cambodia 31,482,000=16,076,026 

Tonkin 23,248,000=  4,486,864 

Anam 3,298,000=     636,614 

The  merchandise  received  from  foreign  countries  was  principally  from — 

Hongkong 39, 700, 000=J7, 662, 100 

Singapore 7,348,000=  1,418,164 

The  report  emphasizes  the  importance  of  Hongkong  in  the  colonial  commerce  of 
France.  It  fixes  the  value  of  Chinese  merchandise  sold  in  Indo-China  at  20,000,000 
francs  ($3,860,000). 

JAPAN. 

On  July  17, 1899,  the  new  treatiea  between  Japan  and  foreign  coun- 
tries' became  opcratiye  and  the  new  taiiff  went  into  effect.  The 
regiUations  for  the  new  open  porta,  those  relatjng  to  foreigners,  etc., 
have  been  published  in  the  Consular  Reports  during  the  year.  In 
regard  to  tne  changed  conditions,  the  London  and  China  Telegraph, 
London,  January  2,  1900,  says,  ia  part: 

We  are  not  quite  sure  how  tar  the  privil*^  that  came  info  force  on  July  17,  by 
which  anj'one  desirous  of  starting  a  newspaper  could  do  so — subject,  of  course,  to  the 
Japanese  law — has  been  availed  of,  nor  now  far  the  regulations  as  to  the  tenure  of 
land  have  settled  themselves  in  practice.  But  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  under  the  new 
r^mlations  foreigners  now  possess  full  power  to  practically  own  land  in  Japan  on 
which  they  have  full  liberty  to  place  machlner}',  plant,  and  buildings — a  liberty  that 

'  The  treaties  with  France  and  Austria  came  into  effect  Auguat  4. 
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waa  conepicooiu  by  ita  abeence  under  the  old  regulationa.  Some  doubt  haviiiK  arisen 
aa  to  the  duratjou  of  the  ownership  of  land,  it  is  authoritatively  explained  tnst  the 
ternifi  of  holdings  corapriBe  not  only  the  twenty-year  leases  (wnich  are  compai»ble 
to  the  English  lesaeof  a  house  tor  seven,  fourteen,  or. twenty-one  years),  but  also 
miperficiee,  which  is  the  right  to  use  another  person's  land  for  the  purpoeeof  erecting 
thereon  buildings,  in  conBideration  of  an  annual  rent,  without  any  limit  of  term. 

Another  point  of  interest  ie  that  relating  to  commercial  partnerehipH  between  Japan- 
ese and  Europeans.  Under  the  old  order  of  things  tliese  were  forbidden;  but  this 
rertriclion  beine  now  removed  there  will  doubtlesB  crop  up  from  time  to  time  copart- 
neiehipe — the  iniitof  aelf-intereBt,  imagined  or  real — that  may  prove  of  service  to  the 
partnere  and  to  the  tiading  community. 

Consul  Lyons,  of  Hiogo,  gives  the  foUowiDg  additional  factu  an  to 
the  rights  of  foreigners  m  Japan: 

According  to  the  Japanese  law,  foreign  coi 
but  no  foreigners  are  allowed  lo  hold  land, 
from  natives. 


According  to  Consul -Gen  era!  Gowey,  of  Yokohama,  the  total  imports 
in  18!*8  were  valued  at  Jl38,196,000,  and  the  exporta  at  881,072,000. 
The  chief  countries  which  took  part  in  the  trade  were: 
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Mr.  Gowey  quotes  a  British  Foreign  Office  report  to  the  effect  that 
the  proportion  of  the  trade  of  Japan  which  falls  to  the  United  States  has 
risen  by  leaps  and  bounds  during  the  past  few  years.  Imports  from 
our  country  increased,  in  1896,  84  per  cent  over  the  figures  for  the  pre- 
ceding year;  in  1897,  57  per  cent,  and  in  1898,  45  per  cent  The  atten- 
tion <«  our  manufacturers,  adds  Mr.  Gowey,  snoufd  be  especially  called 
to  the  necessity  of  following  directions  a.s  to  size,  shape,  weight,  etc., 
in  filling  orders  for  the  Japanese  market.  To  obtain  the  benefit  of  the 
conventional  tariff,  goods  of  over  the  value  of  $50  must  be  accompanied 
by  certificates  of  origin,  issued  at  port  of  shipment  or  place  of  dis- 
patch. These  certificates  must  be  attested  by  Japanese  consuls,  or  in 
their  absence,  by  chambers  of  commerce,  or  mayors-  or  magistrates. 
One  of  the  leading  importers  in  Yokohama,  it  seems,  has  built  up  a 
good  trade  in  American  labor-saving  inventions. 

Consul  Lyon,  of  Hiogo,  saysthatin  bicycles,  condensed  milk,  electric- 
light  apparatus,  fiour,  cigarettes,  wire  nails,  iron  bridge  and  building 
mateiiats,  sole  leather,  kerosene,  printing  paper,  rails,  timber,  tobacco, 
and  railway  materials  (excluding  locomotives)  the  United  States  leads 
all  other  countries  in  exports  to  Japan.  Re  calls  attention,  however, 
to  the  fact  that  we  supply  no  part  of  the  large  import  of  cotton  textiles. 

Imports  in  1899  have  of  course  been  affected  by  the  new  tariff,  large 
stocks  ofgoods  having  been  laid  in  previous  to  the  date  of  its  taking 
effect  Twle  fell  off  in  the  first  six  months  of  1899,  says  Mr.  Lyon, 
40  per  cent,  but  imports  from  the  United  States  decreased  only  15.4 
percent,  against  a  loss  of  43.6  per  cent  from  Great  Britain.  Although 
the  new  duties  have  acted  as  a  hindrance  to  American  exportation^  to 
Japan,  it  is  noteworthy  that  these  have  not  been  excluded  to  the  same 
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extent  as  those  from  European  countries.  Raw  cotton  remains  on 
the  free  list;  flour  is  subjected  to  a  light  tariff;  pig  iron,  locomotives, 
rails,  and  railway  materials,  now  pay  5  per  cent  duty;  iron  screws, 
nails,  and  machinery  of  all  kinds,  10  per  cent. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1899,  the  United  States  assumes  fii-st  place 
in  imports  to  Japan,  with  a  value  of  $10,191,000;  British  India  follows, 
having  sent  goods  amounting  to  $10,027,000;  Great  Britain  comes 
third,  with  snipmenta  of  $8,789,000:  China  comes  fourth,  Germany 
fifth,  and  France  sixth. 

In  the  line  of  locomotives,  however,  imports  from  the  United  States 
show  a  serioiiM  decrease,  and  Mr.  Lyon  urges  our  manufacturers  to 
make  greater  efforts  to  hold  the  field. 

cnBRENCY, 

In  a  recent  report  on  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  in  Japan, 
Count  Matsukata  Masayosbi,  Japanese  minister  of  state  for  finance, 
says  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  law  of  October,  1897: 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard,  oiir  currency  has  been  freed  from  con- 
stant fluctuations  in  its  exchange  rate,  to  wliich  it  v/ae  subject  before.  Owing  to  this 
latter  fact,  moreover,  the  relations  between  the  claima  of  the  creditor  and  the  liabil- 
ities of  the  debtor  became  less  subject  to  sudden  and  unexpected  changes;  business 
transactions  were  made  safe;  an  improvement  in  credit  took  place  in  the  community 
at  large ;  prices  became  more  constant.  In  a  word,  the  way  was  now  opened  for  the 
steady  and  orderly  growth  of  our  commerce  and  industry. 

Leaving  out  of  account  in  this  section  the  questions  concerning  the  eflect  of  tlio 
coinage  refonn  on  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  it  can  be  very  clearly  seen  that 
einee  October,  1897,  the  prices  of  commodities  have  kept  comparatively  even;  that 
while  there  have  been  some  chaJiges,  yet  when  compared  with  the  sudden  and  great 
changes  which  used  to  occur  formerly,  wemuat  say  that  the  fluctuations  were  remarka- 
bly small.  Besides,  these  small  changes  in  the  price  of  commodities  can  be  amply 
explained  by  referring  to  the  partial  failure  of  rice  crops,  to  the  sudden  expansion  of 
industry  and  then  to  ita  aa  sudden  depression,  to  a  stringency  in  the  money  market, 
as  well  as  to  some  other  causes.  These  changes  in  the  pnce  ul  commodities  were  due, 
therefore,  to  the  natural  working  of  the  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  the 
commodities  themselves.  If  we  notice  the  fact,  moreover,  that  the  araountof  checks 
and  bills  cleared  at  the  clearing  houses  in  Tokyo  and  Osaka  has  remarkably  increased 
during  these  recent  months,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  during  this  very  time  there 
prevailed  much  business  stagnation  everywhere,  we  can  not  but  conclude  that  business 
transactions  on  credit  have  come  to  prevail  more  widely  and  freely  than  before. 

The  beneficial  result  of  the  coinage  reform  is  seen  in  another  direction.  Now  that 
the  capitalists  of  the  gold-standard  countries  have  become  assured  that  they  will 
no  longer  be  in  constantdai^rofsufferingunexpected  losses  from  investments  made 
in  this  country  on  account  of  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  silver,  they  seem  to  show  a 
growing  tendency  (o  make  such  investments  at  low  rates  of  interest.  This  tendency, 
if  encouraged,  will  doubtless  brine  about  a  closer  connection  between  this  country 
and  the  central  money  markets  of  the  world — a  state  of  things  which  I  believe  we 
shall  be  able  to  see  realized  more  and  more  fully  as  yeaj^  go  on. 

So  far  as  our  trade  with  gold-standard  countnes  is  concerned,  our  adoption  of  the 
gold  standard,  which  made  us  use  the  same  standard  o£  value  as  those  countries,  has 
proved  to  be  a  source  of  great  benefit.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
changes  which  have  since  taken  plats  in  the  rate  of  foreign  exchange  liave  been  hut 
very  slight,  and  are  all  traceable  to  changes  in  the  condition  of  tne  foreign  trade 
of  tne  cuontry,  and  not  traceable,  as  formerlv,  to  sudden  changes  in  the  price  of 
silver.  For  this  reason  there  was  eliminated  from  our  foreign  trade  much  of  that 
speculative  element  which  was  caused  by  constant  changee  in  the  value  of  our  cur- 
reni'y ;  so  that  the  way  was  at  last  opened  for  the  steady  aiirl  natural  development 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country.  Again,  concerning  our  commerce  with  silver- 
standard  countries,  contrary  to  the  gloomy  prospects  indulged  in  by  some  critics,  our 
trade  with  those  countries  has  not  ceased  to  make  a  steady  growth,  and  this  in  the 
face  of  cert&in  events  occurring  in  the  interior  of  China,  our  greatest  customer  among 
the  nlver  countries,  events  such  ss  natural  calamities  and  disturbances  which  have 
greatly  hindered  the  commercial  activity  of  tliat  country. 
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Since  our  coinage  refonn  enabled  iis  to  avoiil  all  the  evil  efteeta  ot  fluctuationa  in 
the  price  of  silver,  we  stand  now  no  longer,  aa  formerly  wae  the  caae,  under  the  nece«- 
Bitv  of  making  plans  for  financial  niatteia  with  the  currency  constantly  changing  in 
value,  and  Bometimea  miffering  unexpected  loi«eH  and  evils  in  times  when  those  Huc- 
tuationa  are  unusually  violent.  All  thoee  fears  of  miscalculation  and  loesea  have 
now  become  things  of  the  past.  Moat  particularly  in  the  last  few  years,  when 
national  expenditures  for  things  booKht  abroad,  such  as  war  ships,  etc.,  have  greatly 
increased  in  amount,  we  have  doubtless  been  able  to  avoid,  on  account  ot  our  coin- 
aK«  reform,  great  loasee  on  the  part  of  the  national  treasury.  Beeides,  since  onr 
adoption  of  the  gold  standard,  our  Government  bonds  have  been  sold  in  no  small 
amount  in  the  European  market,  ao  that  their  names  appear  r^ularly  in  the  price 
list  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange.  This  fact  at  once  converted  our  boads  into  an 
international  couimodity,  and  will  no  doubt  lead  to  a  closer  relationship  between  our 
home  and  the  foreign  money  markets. 

The  writer  quotes  a  report  of  the  higher  commission  on  agriculture, 
commerce,  ano  iudustiy,  which  says  that  the  effect  of  the  coinaffe  reform 
upon  the  foreign  trade  has  beeu  beneficial,  without  a  trace  of  evil. 

KORBA. 

Consul -General  Allen,  of  Seoul,  gives  the  trade  ia  1898  as  follows : 
lUal  hade  of  Korea  in  1898. 
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Mr.  Allen  adds: 

Korean  trade  for  1898  shows  a  falling  off  in  comparison  with  reporte  tor  the  year 
1897.  The  total  trade  tor  1897  was  23,511,350  yen  ($11,755,625  gold),  while  tor  the 
year  1898  it  was  17,527,864  yen  ($8,7a3.932go!d).  Inepite  ot  thisgeneral  fallingoff, 
importations  from  the  United  Stales  have  increased.  The  customs  returns  are  not  clear 
as  to  the  proportion  ot  American  goods,  they  bein^  often  clawed  with  English  and  Euro- 
pean products.  I  have  prepared  a  list  ot  Amencan  imttorta,  however,  showing  that 
goods  which  may  be  safely  considered  as  American  were  imported  in  189S  to  the  value 
of  1,270,075  yen  ($636,037.50  gold) ,  ot  which  the  chief  items  were :  Railroad  material, 
9297,861.60:  kerosene,  $189,380. 

The  Seonl-Cbemolpo  Railway,  25  miles  in  length,  standard  American  gauge,  con- 
nects Seoul,  the  capital  of  Korea,  with  Chemulpo,  the  chief  port  of  the  country. 
This  road  was  being  built  by  Messrs.  CoUbran  and  Jamee,  Americans,  for  the  Amer- 
ican concearion^re,  James  K.  Morse,  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000  gold,  including  an  esten- 
dve  iron  bridge  over  the  Han  River,  which  was  to  cost  $190,000.  The  material  was 
mostly  on  the  ground,  and  the  earthwork  was  about  completed,  together  with  the 
abutments  of  the  bridge  and  an  extensive  sea  wall  and  reclaimed  foreshore,  when, 
on  December  31,  1898,  the  concession  and  properties  were  sold  by_  Mr.  Moree  to  a 
Japanese  syndicate.  The  work  is  intended  to  be  completed  during  1S09.  This 
i.-i  the  first  railroad  to  be  built  in  Korea,  and  the  material^)  and  equipment  are  almost 
entirely  from  America.  The  Japanese  have  a  concession  to  connect  Seoul  with  the 
port  oi  Fusan,  several  hundred  miles  distant  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the 
peninsula.    Engineers  are  now  going  over  the  proposed  route. 

A  French  syndicate  holds  a  conoesion  for  a  railroad  to  connect  Seoul  with  the 
northwestern  border,  where  at  one  time  it  waa  suppoeed  such  a  line  would  connect 
with  the  Russian  lines  in  Manchuria.  There  seems  to  be  no  present  indication  that 
this  road  will  be  built 

H.ColIbian,  theAmerican  contractor  for  the  Seoni-Chemnlpo  Railway,  is  ju^  com- 
pletit^  the  coiistruction  ot  an  overhead-trolley  electric  street  railroad  ot  some  8  miles  in 
fenstfa,  in  Seoul,  for  a  Korean  company.  The  materials  for  this  road  are  from  America 
ana  J^an,  the  car  bodies  having  been  neatly  constniGl«d  by  the  Japaueae. 
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DnTmgtiiepaat7eBT,Baanoe«onw«Bgnuitedtoaii  Boglisbsyndicatefor  a  mining 
district  to  bo  herBaft«r  selected  and  to  be  worked  tot  a  period  of  twenty-flve  years 
upon  terms  eomewhat  eimilAr  to  thoae  of  the  American  and  German  concesaioQs — 
toat  is,  upon  a  payment  to  the  Korean  Ooveniment  of  one-fourth  of  the  net  proceeds 
of  Boch  work. 

The  American  gold  mines  in  the  northern  province  of  Peng  Yang  are  becoming 
promising,  judging  by  the  activity  with  which  u>e  work  is  prosecuted.  This  company 
employs  nearly  40AmericaiiB  atila  minea,  whichincludetbe  whole  district  of  Woon 
San,  some  1,000  square  miles.  The  work  at  preeent  is  in  rock,  thougb  the  placers 
are  good  and  will  receive  attention  later.  The  company  at  present  works  only  20 
stamps,  hot  40  stamps  more,  from  the  Union  Iran  Works,  are  being  erected.  Some 
1,200  Koreans  are  employed  in  and  about  the  mines  in  various  capacitiee.  The 
prospects  are  excellent 

PERSIA.. 

The  trade  in  1898,  aays  Cooaul-Greneral  Bowen  of  Teheran,  as  rep- 
resented in  consular  statistics,  amounted  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained to  about  $40,000,000,  which  would  be  a  fair  averse  for  some 
Tears  pasL  Of  this  sum,  the  imports  were  {26,500,000  andthe  exports 
113.400,000,  or  the  former  in  excess  of  the  latter  by  413,000,000.  A 
variety  of  circumstances  and  conditions  contribute  to  produce  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country  this  unprofitable  ine<^uality,  which  tends 
to  perpetuate  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  financial  exchange.  The 
want  of  capital  and  enlightened  enterprise  in  the  producers,  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  climat«,  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  a 
scarcity  of  wat«r,  a  lack  of  means  of  transportation,  and  the  primitive 
implements  and  machinery  used  in  the  production  of  natural  and  manu- 
factured articles  are  some  of  the  hindrances  to  the  expansion  of  the 
national  industries.  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  rivals  for  supremacy  in 
the  Persian  trade,  exercise  their  enei^y,  ingenuity,  and  foresight  to 
supplv  the  bazaars  and  markets  with  a  variety  of  articles  which  could 
as  well  be  made  at  home. 

The  heavy  transit  duties  levied  by  the  Russian  custom-house  on  all 
foreign  goods  passing  through  the  Caucasus,  continues  Mr,  Bowen, 
practical^  close  that  route  to  all  importations  from  western  countries. 
With  this  means  of  access  barred,  and  the  additional  distance  taken 
into  consideration,  United  States  trade  must  labor  under  serious  diffi- 
culties, and  can  not  expect  to  compete  with  other  sources  of  supplv  on 
equal  terms.  Persians  are,  however,  fond  of  novelties,  and  many  of  our 
ingenious  contrivances  should  find  a  sympathetic  market — for  instance, 
photographic  and  electric  lighting  apparatus  and  steam  and  other 
pumps  are  becoming  appreciated.  Clocks,  lamps,  and  locks  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture,  and  canned  goods,  though  not  imported  directly,  are 
sold  in  the  foreign  stores.  If  Russia  could  be  induced  to  reduce  the 
transit  duties  to  reasonable  terms,  we  could  send  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machinery,  carriages,  drugs,  and  gesem  stores  with  a 
prospect  of  good  profit. 

PHILIPPINE  I8LANIW.' 

According  to  a  statement  published  by  the  War  Department,  imports 
at  Manila  from  July  to  September,  1899,  inclusive,  were  valued  at 
(3,802,581,  excluding  specie,  which  amounted  to  {52,520  in  gold  and 
(256,294  in  silver.     At  this  rate,  the  annual  imports  at  Manila  would 

'As  the  War  Department  has  charge  of  the  government  of  the  Philippines,  it 
supplies  all  recent  statistics  of  trade  For  the  commerce  of  the  chief  foreign  coun- 
tnes  with  the  Philippines,  see  pase  30.  For  conditions  in  the  Philippines,  see  also 
report  of  Philippine  Commission,  Senate  Document  138, 66th  Goi^fresB,  1st  seeeion.- 
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be  $25,300,000.  A  comp&riBon  with  the  amonnts  for  &l\  Philippine 
porta  for  the  fifteen  years  ending  with  1894,  during;  which  time  the  aver- 
i^e  yearly  iraporta  of  the  archipelago  amountetT  to  only  $17,039,044, 
(or  approximately  two-thirda  of  the  valuation  indicated  oy  the  trade  of 
the  three  montha  ending  with  September,  1898,  for  Manila  alone),  shows 
bow  the  trade  is  developing. 

The  following^tatement  shows  the  relative  positions  of  the  countries 
shippingto  the  I'bilippines,  according  to  the  value  of  the  merchandise 
importm  from  each  during  the  three  months  named: 

China t2, 464, 103 

United  Kingdom 616,601 

8p»un 633,406 

Anstialia 410,262 

Germany 367,  S2S 

United  States 329,114 

BritiBh  Eaat  Indies - 298,364 

Netherlandfl 98,621 

Japan 73,622 

Prance 65,146 

RoflBia 36,843 

Be^mn 30,967 

Swiberlaad 27,242 

DntchEoflt  Indies 21,998 

Italy 17,117 

Aastria-HangaiT 7,170 

Denmark 793 

Total  merchandise 6,802,581 

The  total  value  of  cotton  and  its  manufactures  imported  into  Manila 
during  the  three  months  was  $1,374,210,  of  which  the  United  States 
furni^ed  goods  amounting  to  $1,479.  The  United  Kingdom  furnished 
a  total  value  of  $563,816;  Spain,  China,  Germany,  British  East  Indies, 
the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium  all  led  our 
country. 

Iron  and  steel  in  bars  and  other  unfinished  forms  were  imported  to 
tbe  value  of  $57,541,  of  which  amount  $760  worth  came  from  the 
United  States.  Cutlery  and  side  arms  valued  at  $14,470  were  furnished 
by  other  countries  and  none  by  this. 

Of  electric  machinery,  $1,400  worth  of  a  total  of  $1,580  is  credited 
to  this  country,  though  it  shipped  none  of  the  six  sewing  machines 
entered.  Other  machinery  was  valued  at  $34,000,  of  which  oar  share 
was  only  $2,381. 

Of  the  260,405  gallons  of  refined  mineral  oils  imported,  all  ezcept- 
ing  the  odd  hundreds  came  from  Russia. 

Of  the  $21j928  of  fresh  or  dried  f  ruite  imported,  $616  worth  came 
from  the  United  States;  of  the  $63,260  of  potatoes  and  all  other  vege- 
tables, $738  came  from  tbe  United  States;  of  the  $10,704  of  other 
breadstuffs,  $1,220  came  from  the  United  States;  of  the  $97,935  worth 
of  preparations  for  food,  $2,098  came  from  the  United  States;  of  the 
$18,698  of  lard  and  tallow,  $759  came  from  the  United  States  and 
$17,415  from  China;  of  the  $19,586  of  butter  and  oleoma^rine,$791 
came  from  the  United  States;  of  the  $10,444  of  cheese,  $1,474  came 
from  tbe  United  States, 

The  following  alimentary  items  made  a  more  favorable  showing: 
There  were  imported  from  tbe  United  States  2,123  barrels  of  wheat 
flour,  valued  at  $15,708;  from  China  and  Japan,  10,004  barrels,  val- 
ued at  $59,818;  from  the  United  States  meat  valued  at  $7,646,  from 
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other  countries,  at  $25,433:  and  of  miscellaneous  proviBions,  t6,362 
from  the  United  States,  and  from  other  countries,  ¥18,274. 

Among  the  larger  items  appearing  in  the  statement  are  wines  and 
cordials,  of  which  Spain  supplied  38,783  eallons,  valued  at  $76,689, 
while  the  United  States  came  second  wiSi  9,282  gallons,  valued  at 
|18j570. 

The  largest  single  item  of  importation,  aside  from  cotton  goods  and 
coal,  appears  to  have  been  rice,  of  which  14,760  tons  were  entered, 
having  a  value  of  $487,591.  Paper  and  manufactures  of  the  same  also 
make  a  good  showing,  the  total  valuation  being  $146,945,  of  which 
two-tbirdJs  came  from  Germanv  and  Spain,  the  United  States  following 
with  the  value  of  $15,284.  The  entries  of  glass  and  glassware  from 
this  country  during  the  three  months  nam^  amounted  to  $105,399, 
which  was  about  two-fifths  of  the  total  and  more  than  double  the 
showing  of  any  other  country. 

Id  a  memorandum  concerning  conditions  in  the  Philippines  (see 
Senate  Doc.  No.  62,  Fifty -fifth  (x>ngrefis,  third  session)  Major-General 
Greene  gave  the  following  data: 

These  ielande,  includine  the  lAdronee,  Caralinee,  Eind  Palace,  are  variously  eeti- 
mated  at  from  1,200  to  1,800  in  number.  The  greater  portion  of  these  ete  small  and 
are  of  no  more  value  than  the  islands  oS  the  ooast  of  Alaska.  The  important  islands 
are  leas  than  a  dozen  in  number,  and  90  per  cent  of  the  Christian  population  live  on 
Luzon  and  the  five  principal  islands  of  the  Visayas  group. 

The  total  population  is  somewhere  between  7,000,000  and  9,000,000,  This  includes 
the  wild  tribes  of  the  mountAina  of  Luxon  and  of  the  islands  in  the  extreme  south. 
The  last  census  taken  by  the  Spanish  Governmeitt  was  on  December  31,  1S87,  and 
this  stated  the  ChriBtian  population  to  be  6,000,000  (in  round  numbers) .  This  IB 
distributed  us  follows: 
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The  density  of  population  in  theee  mx  islands  is  nearly  60  per  cent  greater  than 
in  Illinois  and  Indiana  (census  of  1890),  greater  than  in  Spain,  about  one-half  as 
great  as  in  France,  and  one-third  as  great  as  in  Japan  and  China, 

Although  Bgriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  tho  Philippines,  yet  only  one-ninth 
of  the  surtace  is  under  cultivation.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  even  alter  deducting 
the  mountainous  areas  it  is  probable  that  the  area  of  cultivation  can  he  very  largely 
extended  and  that  the  islands  can  support  a  population  equal  to  that  of  Japan 
(42,000,000). 

The  chief  products  are  rice,  com,  hemp,  sogar,  tobacco,  cocoanuts,  and  cacao. 
Coffee  and  cotton  were  formerly  pjroduced  in  large  quantities — Ihe  former  for  export 
and  the  latter  for  borne  consumption;  but  the  coffee  plant  has  been  almost  extermi- 
nated by  insects  and  the  homemade  cotton  cloths  have  been  driven  out  by  the  com- 
petition of  those  imported  from  England.  The  rice  and  corn  are  principally  produced 
in  Luzon  and  Mindoro,  and  are  consumed  in  the  islands.  The  rice  crop  is  about 
766,000  tons.  It  is  insufficient  for  the  demand,  and  45.000  tons  of  rice  were  imported 
in  X894,  the  greater  portion  from  Saigon  and  the  rest  from  Hongkons  and  Singapore; 
also  8,669  tons  (say  60,000  barrels)  of  flonr,  of  which  more  than  two-thirds  came  Irom 
China  and  less  than  one-third  from  the  United  States. 

The  cacao  ia  raised  in  the  southern  islands,  the  best  quality  of  it  at  Mindanao. 
The  production  amounts  only  to  150  tons,  and  it  is  all  mode  into  chocolate  and  cr~ 
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The  sugar  cane  is  raised  in  the  Viaayhe.  The  crop  yielded  in  1894  about  236,000 
tone  ot  raw  sugar,  of  which  ooe-tenth  wae  oonBumeain  the  islande,  and  the  balance, 
or  210,000  tone,  valued  at  111,000,000,  wae  exported,  the  greater  part  to  China,  Great 
Britain,  and  Australia. 

The  uerop  is  produced  in  southern  Lnzon,  Hindoro,  the  Visayas,  and  Mindanao. 
It  is  nearly  all  exported  in  bales.  In  1804  the  araonnt  was  96,000  tons,  valued  at 
(12,000,000. 

Tobacco  is  raised  in  all  the  islands,  but  the  best  quality  and  great^t  amount  in 


women  aa  weiraa  tbe  men,  but  the  best  quality  is  exported.  The  amount  in  1694 
was  7,000  tons  of  leaf  tobacco,  valued  at  $1,750,000.  Spain  takes  SO  per  cent  and 
Egypt  10  per  cent  of  the  leaf  tobacco.  Of  the  manufactured  tobacco,  70  per  cent  goea 
to  Uliina  and  Singapore,  10  per  cent  lo  England,  and  6  per  cent  to  Spain. 

A  report  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Philippinea,  issued  by  the 
United  States  Geologi<«l  Snrvuy,  says,  in  part: 

Coal. — So  far  as  is  definitely  known,  the  coal  of  the  islands  is  all  of  Tertiary  age, 
and  might  be  better  characterized  as  a  highly  carbonized  lignite.  It  is  analogous  to 
the  Japanese  coa!  and  to  that  of  Wasbin^n,  hut  not  to  the  Welsh  or  Pennsylvania 
coals.  Such  lignites  usually  contain  considerable  combined  water  (8  to  18  per  cent) 
and  bear  transportation  ill.     They  are  also  apt  to  contain  much  sulphur 


\te,  rendering  them  subject  to  spontaneous  combustion  and  injurious  to  boiler 

Eee.    Nevertheless,  when  pyritous  seams  are  avoided  and  the  l^ite  is  properlv 
died  it  forms  a  valuable  fuel,  especially  for  local  consumption.     In  these  islands 


most  purpoeefl.  Lignite  is  widely  diatributed  m  the  archipelago.  Some  of  the  seams 
are  of  excellent  width,  and  the  quality  of  certain  of  them  is  high  for  fuel  in  this  class. 

Coal  exists  in  various  provinces  of  the  island  of  Luzon  (Anra,  CamarinoB,  Batan. 
Borsogon) .  The  fineet  beds  thus  far  discovered  appear  to  he  in  the  small  island  oi 
Baton,  lying  to  the  east  of  the  southern  portion  of  Luzon. 

Petroleum,- — In  the  island  of  Zebu  petroleum  has  been  found  associated  with  coal 
at  Toledo,  on  the  west  coast,  wherea  concession  has  been  granted.  It  is  also  reported 
from  Asturiaa,  to  the  northwest  of  Toledo,  on  the  same  coast,  and  from  Algeria  to 
the  south.  Natural  ^  is  said  to  exist  in  the  Zebu  coal  fields.  On  Panay,  too,  oil  is 
reported  at  Janiuay,  in  the  province  of  Iloilo,  and  gas  is  reported  from  the  same 
islknd.  Petroleum  highly  charged  with  paralKn  is  also  Found  on  Leyt«,  at  a  point 
about  4  miles  from  Villawi,  a  town  on  the  west  coast. 

Oold. — Gold  is  found  in  a  vast  number  of  localities  in  the  archipelago  from  northern 
Luzon  to  central  Mindanao.  In  most  cases  the  gold  is  detrital,  ana  found  either  in 
existing  water  courses  or  in  stream  dcpoeits  now  deserted  b^  the  current.  These  last 
are  called  "alluviones"  bv  the  Spaniards.  It  is  said  that  in  Mmdanao  some  of  the 
gravels  are  in  an  elevated  position  and  adapted  to  hydraulic  mining.  There  are 
no  data  at  hand  which  intimate  decisively  the  value  of  any  of  the  placers.  They 
are  washed  by  natives  lai^ly  with  cocoanut  shells  for  pans,  though  the  bat«a  is  also 

In  the  province  of  Ahra,  at  the  northern  end  of  Luzon,  there  are  piacera,  and  the 
gravel  of  the  river  Abra  is  auriferous.  InLapantothcrearegold-quartz  veiosaswell 
08  gravels.  Gold  is  obtained  in  this  province  dose  to  the  copper  mines.  In  Benguet 
the  gravels  of  the  river  Agno  carry  gold.  There  is  altio  gold  in  the  province  of  Bon- 
toc,  in  Nueva  Ecija.  The  most  important  of  the  auriferous  provinces  is  Camarines 
Norte.  Here  the  townships  of  Mambuloo,  Paracaie,  and  laho  are  especially  well 
known  as  gold-producing  localities.  Mr.  Drache,  a  well-known  German  geolo^^st, 
says  that  there  were  700  natives  at  work  on  the  rich  quartz  veins  of  this  placer  at 
the  time  of  his  visit  about  twenty-five  years  since.  At  Paracaie  there  are  parallel 
quarts  veins  in  granite,  one  of  which  is  20  feet  in  width  and  contains  a  shoot  in 
which  the  ore  is  said  to  assay  38  ounces  of  gold  per  ton.  One  may  suspect  that  this 
a»ay  hatdlv  represented  an  average  sample.  Besides  the  localities  mentioned,  many 
others  of  tnis  province  have  been  worked  by  the  natives. 

The  islands  of  Mindoro,  Cotonduanes,  Sibuyan,  Simor,  Panay,  Zebu,  and  Bohol 
are  leportad  to  contain  gold,  but  no  exact  data  are  accessible. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  small  island  of  Panaon,  which  is  just  to  the  south  of  Lej^e, 
there  are  gold-quartz  veins,  one  of  which  has  been  worked  to  some  extent.  It  is  6 
feet  in  thickneai,  and  has  yielded  from  $6  to  (7  per  ton. 

In  the  island  of  Mindanao  there  are  two  known  gold-bearing  districts.  One  of 
these  is  in  the  province  of  Surigao,  where  Placer  and  other  townships  show  gravels 
and  veins.  The  second  district  is  in  the  province  of  Misamis.  Near  the  settlement 
of  Imponan  and  on  the  gulf  of  Macajalar  there  are  said  to  be  many  square  Idlome- 
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teiBof  gravel  canning  large  qnantitiesof  gold  with  which  ie  tueociated  pUtdnmn.  The 
prodact  of  this  district  vas  estimated  some  years  since  at  160  onncee  per  month,  all 
extracted  by  natives  with  bateas  or  cocuonutrshell  dishes. 

tbpper.— Copper  ores  are  reported  from  a  great  number  of  localities  in  the  Philip- 
pines. They  are  sajd  to  occur  in  the  followii^  islands:  Luzon  (provinces  of  Lepanto, 
Bengaet,  and  Camarinee),  Mindoro,  Capul,  Masbate,  Panay  (province  of  Anti<iue}, 
and  Mindanao  province  of  Burigao).  Many  of  these  occurrences  are  jirol^bly 
unimportant.  The  great  island  of  Mindanao,  being  practically  unexplored,  is  full  of 
poesibilitiee,  but  as  yet  no  important  copper  deposit  is  known  to  exist  there.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  work  the  deposit  in  Masbate,  but  no  Buccem  seems  to  have  been 
obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  northern  Luzon  contains  a  copper  region  which  is 
unquestionably  valuable.  The  beat  known  portion  of  this  r^ion  lies  about  Mount 
Data,  a  peak  given  as  2,600  meters  in  height,  lying  in  latitude  16°  53',  longitude 
120°  58'  east  of  Greenwich  or  124=  38'  east  of  Madrid.  The  range  of  which  Data 
forms  one  peak  trends  due  north  to  Cape  I^cay-I^cay  and  forms  a  boundary  for  all 
the  provinces  infrii^fing  upon  it. 

Data  itself  lies  in  the  province  of  Lepanto.  In  this  range  copper  ore  has  been 
smelted  by  the  natives  from  time  immemorial,  and  before  Magellan  discovered  the 
Philippines.  The  process  is  a  complicated  one,  based  on  the  same  principles  as  the 
method  of  smelling  sulphoaalts  of  this  metal  in  Europe  and  America.  It  eonsists  in 
alternate  partial  roasting  and  reductions  to  "matte,"  and  eventually  to  block  copper. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  this  process  must  have  been  introduced  from  China  or 
Japan.  It  is  practiced  only  by  one  peculiar  tribe  of  natives,  the  Igorrotes,  who  are 
remarkable  in  many  ways. 

Vague  reports  and  the  routes  by  which  copper  smelted  by  natives  comes  to  market 
indicate  that  there  are  copper  mines  in  various  portions  of  the  Cordillera  Central,  but 
the  only  deposits  which  have  been  examined  with  any  care  are  those  at  Mancanyan 
(about  5  miles  west  of  Mount  Data)  and  two  or  tiiree  other  localities  wi^in  a  few 
miles  of  Mancanyan.  The  deposits  of  Mancanyan  are  described  as  I'eins  of  rich  ore 
reaching  7  meters  in  width  and  arranged  in  groups.  Mean  assays  are  said  to  show 
over  16  per  cent  of  copper,  mainlf  as  tetrahednte  and  allied  ores.  The  ^angue  is 
quartz.  The  country  rock  is  deecnbed  as  a  large  quartzite  lens  embedded  in  a  great 
mass  of  trachyte.  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  white  men  to  work  these  depodte, 
but  with  no  considerable  success.  The  failure  does  not  seem  to  have  been  due  to  the 
quality  or  quantity  of  ore  found. 

Lead  andtUver.^A.  lead  mine  has  been  partially  developed  near  the  town  of  Zebu, 
on  the  island  of  the  same  name. 

The  most  important  deposit  of  argentiferous  galena  is  stud  to  be  at  Torrijos,  on  the 
small  island  of  Marinduque  (latitude  13°  34'} ,  A  metric  ton,  or  1,000  kili^^roms,  is 
Bwd  lo  contain  96  grams  of  silver,  6  grams  of  gold,  and  665.5  kilograms  of  lead. 

In  CamarineSj  a  province  of  Luaon,  lead  ores  occur,  but  are  worked  only  for  the 
gold  tbey  contain. 

Jron. — There  is  iron  ore  in  abundance  in  Luzon,  Garabello,  Zebu,  Panay,  and 
doubtless  in  other  islands.  In  Luzon  it  is  found  in  the  provinces  of  Luguna,  Pam- 
panga,  and  Camarines  Norte,  but  principally  in  Bulacan.  The  finest  deposits  are  in 
the  last-named  province,  near  a  small  settlement  nametl  Camachin,  which  lies  in 
latitude  15°  7'  and  longitude  124°  47'  east  of  Madrid.  A  niiiail  industry  exists  here, 
wrought  iron  being  produced  in  a  sort  of  bloomery^  and  manufactured  into  plow- 
shares.    The  proces  has  not  been  described  in  detail,  so  far  as  I  know.     It  wonld 

.L_.  .1. ,  -■.  ■ -gjjj  j^  produced  to  some  advantage  in  this  re)'" 

■e  probably  unsuitable  for  iron  blast  furnaces. 

BUIJSIA  IX  ASIA. 
Commercial  Agent  Greener,  of  Vladivostok,  sends  the  following: 


According  to  a  newspaper  report,  it  is  proposed  to  turn  the  military  port  of  Vladi- 
vostok into  a  conmieroial  port,  making  it  the  principal  terminus  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railroad.  Port  Arthur  will  then  become  the  cliief  military  port  of  eastern 
Siberia.  Talienwan,  which  has  been  renamed  "Dalny,"  will  be  the  commercial 
port,  and  an  "open"  one,  of  ihe  Pechili  Gulf.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  make 
it  an  important  trade  center.  The  plans  of  streets.  Government  buildings,  etc.,  are 
already  tormulated  and  will  be  put  in  execution,  widle  the  constmctiou  of  tKo  vari- 
ona  liiiee  of  railroad  is  also  being  pushed  to  completion. 
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Then. 

give  rise  to  some  complications,  bo  far  aa  Talieawan  (Datny)  ie  concerned.  The  law 
will  take  eSect  January  1,  1900.  If  Dalnjr  be  atrictly  a  Kusrian  port  and  within  the 
scope  of  the  new  law,  this  will  prevent  it  being  considered  a  free  port."  If  it  ie 
not  subject  to  the  new  law,  then  it  must  be  r^jarded  as  a  Chinese  port.  Besides, 
there  is  ^ve  doubt  whether  there  ia  Rimiaii  capitel  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  build 
ttt^amshipe,  which  do  not  pay  more  than  G  or  6  per  cent  profit  in  the  world's  market. 


The  plan  of  the  Russian  Giovemment  to  form  an  eastern  Asiatic  steamship  com- 
pany, to  open  conununication  between  Port  Arthur,  the  Hanchuhan  Railroad,  Vla- 
aivoetok,  and  other  ports  of  the  Fu'  East,  is  now  armi^ed.  The  serrice  between 
Vladivcxrtok  and  Port  Arthur  will  soon  be  begun. 

The  new  et«an)Bhip  company  is  practically  part  of  the  Eastern  Chinese  Railway 
system,  a  popular  enterprise,  in  which  the  Imperial  Government  holds  the  majority 
of  the  stocli:. 

Messrs.  Shevelofi  &  Co.,  pioneers  in  the  steam  coasting  trade,  have  reoently  found 
it  advisable  to  leam  thdr  subsidy  from  the  RussiaD  Oovemment  for  a  certain  term. 
The  shipe  of  this  firm  will  enter  the  new  service  about  January  1,  1900.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  put  tea  steamers  on  the  new  line. 


MANUHtriUA. 


Siberian  p 


tinnally  r 
Is  of  Man< 


._ and  rich  fields  of  Manchuria  will  become  a  part  of  the  Russian  Empire  in 

the  East  Here  is  a  territory  with  bji  area  of  15,000  aguore  miles  and  a  population  of 
7,000^000  only  awaiting  the  transforming  process  which  has  made  Liandoon  formally 
Russian  territory — the  same  process  wuich  occupied  the  Amur  and  the  maritime 
provinces. 

Manchuria  at  the  present  time  is  the  promised  land  toward  which  all  qmcnlative 
eves  in  Siberia  are  turned.  On  the  west,  north,  and  east,  Russian  frontier  enfol3s  it — 
the  Amur  since  1858  and  the  maritime  province  since  1880 — all  original  parts  of  Man- 
churia. The  Russian  Empire  now  has  a  firm  grip  at  the  south,  not  at  all  likely  to  be 
looeened,  and  no  uprising  or  tumultuous  advance,  say  8it>erian  writers,  is  needed  to 
hasten  the  time  when  the  ripe  fruit  will  fall  into  the  hands  calmly  waitipg  to  receive  it. 
The  Coesack  guards  (4,200  infantry,  1,600  cavalry,  and  4,000  "frien<te  of  China," 
gangs  of  Chinese  officered  by  Russians) ,  now  patrolling  the  line  of  the  Eastern  Chi- 
nese Railroad,  and  ^e  oostof  the  railroad  itaelt  are  all  big  items  of  national  expense, 
but  they  are  wort,h  the  outlay  and  show  the  foresight  and  reedstles  energy  of  the 
Buesians. 

Much  is  said  about  the  immense  markets  of  the  future  lo  be  formed  among  these 
Manchurians.  There  are  wild  tales  of  gold  and  the  wonderful  productivity  of  the 
Boil.  The  natives  themselves  ore  a  hardy,  stalwart  race,  differing  wideiv  from  their 
Chcfoo  and  Hongkone  and  Shanghai  confreres.  Even  In  arranging  the  dolails  of  the 
gniiia  of  land  and  right  of  wa^  the  Chinese  Home  Government  is  obliged  to  use 
greater  caution  in  de^i^with  its  northern  subjects. 

The  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  is  sometimes  ironically  called  "the  Manchurion 
bisnch  of  the  Siberian  RoUway"  (twenty-two  sections  of  the  main  line  are  now 
completed,  making  more  than  1,590  miles;  Monkden  to  Port  Arthur  is  already  fin- 
ished, and  Stretinsk  to  Vladivostok  will  next  be  finished).  It  is  no  longer  ironical; 
it  is  a  sober  fact. 

There  lately  pafised  through  Vladivostok  a  representative  of  th«  St.  Petersbuiv 
British  embassy.    This  gentleman  had  visited  Habin,  the  ^reat  railroad  center  oi 


1,000,000  additional  had  been  sent  within  a  week. 

He  had  inspected  the  line,  noticed  the  trend  of  improvement,  and  the  nnddity 

with  which  all  the  nulway  work  through  Manchuria  was  being  pushed.  He  saw 
much  waste  of  material;  the  helpless  !teldwin  locomotivee  sent  with  fire  boxes  for 
wood  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  wood,  and  compound  engines  instead  of  the  ordi- 
nary ones.  These  were  sent  last  winter  from  Vladivostok  to  Niuchwang,  and  after  a 
series  of  accidents  reached  the  Shanhai-Kuan-Niuchwang  line,  the  most  rickety  and 
dangerous  place  perhaps  on  the  whole  railway. 
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But  whether  Government  proiwrty  is  properly  handled  and  accounted  for  or  prod- 
igftlly  used,  the  road  is  prcereenng.  It  ia  thoroughly  guarded;  the  Chinese  them- 
Belvee  are  being  tranafonned  into  workingmen,  gmude,  el«. 

8tBERIiJ«  EAILWAT, 

According  to  ao  estimate  sent  by  Consul-General  HoUoway,  of  St. 
Petersbure,  about  800  miles  of  the  Siberian  Railway  i-emaio  to  be  com- 
pleted, Tne  total  length  is  some  3,600  miles.  In  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  road,  the  following  newspaper  extracts,  transmitted  by 
Mr.  Greener,  will  be  of  interest: 

The  Sibirski  Listok  says: 

In  the  haste  of  conetruction  and  the  anxiety  to  get  everything  cheap  on  both  the 
Siberian  and  the  Trans-Bukal  linea,  a  special  kind  of  light  raile,  weighing  12  pounds 
to  the  foot,  inetead  of  the  usual  24  pounds  to  the  foot,  was  usfd.  Wooden  bridgee  were 
huilt  wherever  it  waspomihleana  croB§ingB  were  made  far  apart.  Under  Ruch  con- 
ditions quick  traveling  on  the  road  is  at  most  an  imposelbility,  and  more  than  20  miles  an 
hour  can  not  be  made.  Only  one  pasaen^r  and  two  freight  trains  a  day  are  run.  To 
addto  the  danger  they  have  put  on  the  line  one  of  the  heaviestenginesmeitiatence— 
the  compound  Byatem.  The  light  weight  of  the  mils,  the  steep  inclinee,  and  the  high 
giadings  uimbined  make  traveling  risky.  On  sleep  inclines  the  compound  nms  at  a 
rate  of  60  verets  (33  miles)  an  hour,  turning  the  rails  out,  and  there  is  no  way  of 
stopping  it.     At  the  station  of  Polovinoy  eleven  cars  were  tlius  destroyed. 

In  such  a  condition  do  we  find  the  Siberian  Railroad  at  the  present  time.  Fast 
traveling  is  impossible,  as  the  rails  are  too  light,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  slow  travel- 
ing can  not  be  always  controlled,  as  the  heavy  engines  can  not  be  held  back  on  the 
inclines.  The  committee  of  Michalovski  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  everything 
must  be  reconstructed.  But  this  will  cost  aereat  sum  of  money— on  the  Trans-Baikal 
line  alone  there  will  have  to  he  spent  not  less  than  15,000,000  rubles  ($7,725,000), 
ahnost50  per  cent  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  line;  on  the  whole  Siberian  Railroad  there 
will  have  to  be  spent  not  lees  than  50,000,000  rubles  ($25,750,000) .  The  light-weight 
rails  must  be  put  aside  and  wooden  bridges  turned  mto  firewood;  everyuiing  inast 
be  rehuUt  and  the  number  of  stations  increased. 

The  Dalny  Voatok  aays: 

Opinions  about  the  Great  Siberian  Bailroad  vary  widely;  we  think  that  its  general 
plan  is  excellent,  but  there  ia  room  for  improvement. 

On  account  of  economy  the  r<»d  was  built  very  light,  little  ballast  being  used  in 
manv  places;  rails  on  the  western  half  of  the  road,  especially,  weigh  not  more  than 
24 kilograms  (52.0poundE)  to themeter.thusmakingitdaogerousforBpeedy  traveling. 

Further,  tiie  engineers  thought  it  adviaahleto  lay  the  line  on  marehy  ground  instead 
of  on  the  neighboring  highlands,  where  the  ground  is  solid  and  firm,  and  in  the  near 
future  it  will  nave  to  be  relaid.  In  some  districts,  again,  a  m.islske  was  committed 
in  the  choice  of  the  direction  of  the  line.  Tomsk,  the  capital  of  western  Siberia, 
was  left  80  versts  (53  miles)  on  the  side,  and  connected  witn  the  railroad  by  a  bad 
road.  Further,  in  order  to  foster  home  trade,  the  movable  supplies  arj  .■?  a  were 
ordered  principally  from  Russian  iron  works  in  the  Ural  districts,  and  they  cost  twice 
as  much  as  it  they  had  been  obtained  in  England.  A  great  deal  of  material  was  pro- 
vided in  advance  and  rotted  t>efare  it  was  used. 

The  general  cost  of  the  Great  Siberian  Railroad  is  estimated  to  be  350,000,000  rubles 
f$180,250,000),  including  11S,000,000  rubles  ($60,770,000)  for  the  construction  of  the 
Amur  line  from  Stretinsk  to  Khabarofak,  which  project  has  iieen  changed  by  the 
buildmg  of  the  Manchurian  line.  The  last  will  cost  100,000,000  rubles  ($51,500,000) . 
It  istrue  that  the  JIanchurian  Railroad  is  constructed  by  a  joint  stock  company,  but 
as  most  of  the  shares  are  in  Government  hands  the  greater  part  of  the  money  must 
come  from  the  Government  treasury. 

The  cost  of  1  mile  of  railroad  is  calculated  at  about  35,000  rubles  ($18  026)  for  the 
WestSiberiandivision;50,000  rubles  ($25,750)  for  the  Trans-Baikal  and  Ussurian  line. 
The  construction  of  the  railroad  in  North  America  under  similar  circumstances  cost  a 
great  deal  less  than  the  above-mentioned  sums,  and  yet  these  are  calculated  for  1H91. 
The  real  cost  will  be  probably  increased  to  about  40,000,000  rubles  ($20,600,000) 
more,  or  67,000  rubles  ($34,606)  per  mile,  for  the  Tians-Saikal  line. 
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TRADE   IN    BIBBSIA. 


The  Moniteur  Offiuiel  du  Commerce,  of  Paris,  eays: 

The  importBDcs  ol  th«  Siberisn  market  hte  long  been  reoognized.  The  GerauLnfl 
eepecultf  are  taking  poeMnion  of  the  new  field  in  oriental  Siberia  by  the  building 
olthe  railway  of  the  Ooeouri  from  Vladivostok  to  Khabarovka.  A  German-Siberian 
company  has  been  formed  at  Hamburg,  under  the  protection  of  the  Government,  for 
the  porpoee  of  developing  commercial  relations  between  Germany  and  the  district  of 
Amur.  KhaberoTka  nas  been  made  the  center  of  opetadoniL  Agents  provided  with 
aamplee  have  been  eetablished  there,  ready  to  eichange  them  for  the  raw  producta 
of  the  country.  The  extension  of  German  commerce  in  Siberia  is  shown  in  the  Riuaiau 
official  reports,  where  the  statement  is  made  that  30  per  cent  of  the  total  commerce 
of  Siberia  is  with  Germany;  Bussia  bae  25  per  cent;  England  follows  with  16  per 
cent;  Jm>«^i  1^  P^  cent;  China,  12  per  cent;  and,  Uetly.  the  United  States,  6  per 
cent  Tne  port  of  Vladivostok  is  free,  except  for  the  following  articles:  Alcoholic 
liqnotB,  tobacco,  matches,  petroleum,  vamisn,  sugar,  confectionery,  and  preserved 
frnite.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beantiful  roadsteads  of  the  East,  and,  as  a  commerdal 
and  military  center,  by  far  the  most  important  port  of  oriental  Siberia.  Besides  beiojg 
the  naval  beae  for  the  formidable  fleet  which  Russia  keeps  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  u 
the  terminos  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  which  from  day  to  dav  increases  its 
commercial  importance.  The  commerce  of  the  United  Btatea  with  Vudivoatok  has 
consideiably  increased.  In  1897, 12,641  tons  of  American  soods  entered,  agtunst  3,180 
tons  in  1890.  Exporters  of  American  wood  have  established  a  permanent  agency  at 
Vladivostok.  Wood  from  Oregon  is  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Manchurian 
Railway.  The  work  on  this  branch  line  is  divided  into  three  sections,  and  is  carried 
on  systematically  without  intermption.  The  work  is  controlled  by  Rnaians,  the 
coohee  having  Coosacks  for  overseers.  American  locomotives  will  soon  be  passing 
over  the  rails,  A  Beltnan  syndicate  tias  obtained  the  monopoly  of  the  restaurants 
and  hotels  to  be  established  alone  the  whole  line  of  the  road.  A  United  States  firm 
has  the  contract  for  the  cartwe  oi  materials  for  the  road  and  has  established  a  branch 
office  at  Ninchwang.  In  addition  to  its  fleet  of  steamers,  this  honse  usee  seveml  Jap- 
anese boats. 

Not  onlr  is  gold  found  in  Siberia,  but  silver,  lead,  copper,  coal,  and  iron  have  been 
discovet«a  in  ^reat  qoantitiea  along  the  Trans-Siberian  road.  The  ooal  measuree  of 
Kuznesk  oontam  about  27,000  square  miles  and  include  the  extraordinarily  rich  mines 
of  Koltecbouginks,  besides  enormous  beds  of  anthracite.  Measures  have  been  taken 
to  develop  these  minee;  the  Government  has  furnished  the  neceHsary  funds.  This 
will  create  a  large  market  for  machinery,  tools,  and  material  of  every  kind.  Oemen^ 
wood,  iron  and  steel,  lead,  cast-iron  and  forged  pipes  are  already  in  great  demand. 
From  the  8th  of  September,  1898,  to  the  Ist  of  January,  1909,  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment has  declared  machines  and  pieces  of  machinery  destined  for  the  working 
of  mines  to  be  free  from  duty  on  all  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire.  Not  only  is  there  a 
great  market  for  mining  machines,  but  hundreds  of  other  artJclee  will  find  an  aeeored 
sale.    The  field  for  agricultural  machines  is  immense. 

The  economic  sitnaUon  of  the  Siberian  peasant  is,  all  things  considered,  very  fav- 
orable. With  200  or  250  rubles  (|103or|129)  he  can  own  a  farm,  carts,  tools,  honee, 
cows,  and  other  domestic  animals.  Farm  laborers  get  from  50  to  75  moles  (f2S.76  to 
•38.63}ayear.  A  workman  in  a  monnfactory  gels  from  15  to  30  rubles  (f7.72to|15.45) 
a  month.  Food  is  generally  cheap.  Emi^tion  into  Siberia  increases  every  year. 
More  than  100,000  planters  from  European  Eussiaarrived  in  1897.  There  are  twenty- 
eight  towns  of  over  6,000  inhabitants.  The  commerce  of  Siberia  is  concentrated  m 
these  towns  and  is  geatetally  in  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  individualfl,  but  tiie 
peasant  is  the  great  consumer. 

The  trade  of  Vladivotitok  in  1898  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Greener: 

Imports 282,512.24 

Imports  in  trannt 6,902.3S 

E^rta 30,944.86 

Exports  in  trannt 6,523,84 

Total 806,882.99 

Coal  represented  31,900  tons  of  the  imports.  Europe  contributed 
71,506  toDS,  and  China  and  Japan  39,470  tons. 
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The  total  imports  in  189S,  aocordiog  to  Consul-General  Moseley,  of 
Singapore,  were  $104,389,000  and  the  exports,  $90,849,000.  For  the 
first  SIX  months  of  1899,  the  figures  were  $67,937,000  and  $51,073,000, 
respectively.  Imports  from  Oie  United  States  in  1898  were  $1,293,000 
and  exports  thereto  $10,400,000.  There  was  a  net  increase  in  our 
trade,  as  compared  with  1897,  of  21.11  per  cent.  Flour,  gaa,  electric- 
lighting  apparatus,  and  machinery  show  the  chief  increases.  Great 
Britain  ana  British  colonies  supply  atraut  44  per  cent  of  the  import 
trade. 

TUKKEY  IN  ASIA. 

Imports  into  the  province  of  Sivas,  says  Consul  Jewett,  of  Sivas. 
are  estimated  at  $2,246,000  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  and 
exports  at  $2,143,000.  As  usual,  he  continues,  the  balance  of  trade  is 
against  this  portion  of  the  country,  and  the  same  thing  seems  to  be 
true  of  the  country  taken  as  a  whole,  as  the  statistics  of  all  the  reports 
from  Turkey,  as  published  in  last  year's  Commercial  Relations,  give 
an  excess  of  impoila  over  exports  amounting  to  over  $50,000,000, 
Cotton  cloth  ana  sewing  machines  are  the  only  articles  of  United 
States  manufacture  sold  there.  A  railway  line,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  German  syndicate,  connecting  Ckinafantinople  and  Bag&d 
with  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  in  contemplation. 

The  consular  agent  at  Samsoun,  Mr.  Stephopoulo,  says  that  Germany 
is  rapidly  surpassing  all  other  nations  in  supplying  Turkey  with  manu- 
factured goods,  and  occupies  the  firstplaoe  in  both  imports  and  exports. 
Soon  after  the  visit  of  Mnperor  William  to  Constantinople,  a  fort- 
nightly line  of  steamships  was  established  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
Germany.  In  commercial  rank  after  Germany  come  Austria,  France, 
Belgium,  Italy,  and  England.  Many  American  products  could  find 
ready  sale — such  as  hardware,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  ^ricultural 
machinery,  cutlei^,  clocks,  watches,  tools,  nails,  lam^,  and  possibly 
flour.  The  superiority  of  our  goods  is  well  known.  The  new  steam- 
ship line  plying  between  New  York  and  Constantinople  will  materially 
aid  our  trade. 

Vice-Consul  Walker,  of  Alezandretta,  estimates  the  imports  into 
that  district  for  the  fiscal  year  1898-99  at  $5,116,800,  and  the  exports 
at  $3,972,800.  Great  Britain  sent  $1,690,000  of  the  imports;  France, 
$561,000;  Italy,  $568,000;  Austria,  $731,000;  Russia,  $112,000;  Bel- 
gium, $364,000;  Germany,  $245,000;  Turkey,  $332,000;  the  United 
States,  $2,510.  The  exports  were  divided  among  the  principal  coun- 
triesasfoUows:  England, $22,700;  France, $1,081,300;  Italy, $262,400; 
Germany,  $105,600;  Russia,  $15,300;  Turkey,  $1,498,200;  United 
States,  ^9,400. 

Consul  Lane,  of  Smyrna,  reports  that  there  is  in  process  of  prepa-  . 
ration  an  exposition  of  American  manufactures,  which  wiU  doubtless 
result  in  much  good  to  American  trade. 

Consul  Ravn^,  of  Beirut,  also  notes  the  opening  of  a  sample  room 
for  American  goods  in  that  city.  Local  intei-est  in  our  manufactures 
is  growing.  Flour  and  beer  now  have  a  foothold,  and  canned  provis- 
ions, tools,  and  kitohen  utensils  are  appearing  in  the  stores.  Imports 
in  the  year  1898-99  were  $8,971,000  and  exporto  $4,061,000.     The 
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United  States  sent  $51,000  worth  of  the  imports,  and  took  $102,800 
worth  of  the  exports. 

Consul  Bergholz,  of  Erzerum,  reports  that  the  imports  in  1898  were 
valued  at  $1,154,000  and  the  exports  at  $792,000.  For  the  aix  months 
ended  June  30,  1899,  the  imports  were  valued  at  $485,000  and  the 
exports  at  $386,800.  During  this  period,  articles  valued  at  $14,600 
were  bought  from  the  United  States;  $199,800  from  England;  $32,700 
from  Germany;  $28,500  from  France;  $69,900  from  Austria,  etc.  Of 
the  exports,  Russia  took  $25,700;  France,  $45,800;  Germany,  $10,500, 
the  balance  going  to  provinces  in  the  Empire.  Mr.  Bergholz  notes 
that  the  trade  of  Trebizonde  in  1898  amounted  to  $10,543,700,  of  which 
$3,753,700  must  be  credited  to  the  Persian  transit  trade. 

A  report  from  Consul  Merrill,  of  Jerusalem,  says  that  the  exports 
from  Jaffa  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1899,  were  valued  at 
$1,712,000  and  the  importe  at  $2,211,000. 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Imports  in  1898  were  valued  at  (1118,903,000,  and  exports  at 
$138,889,000.  Trade  in  the  first  six  months  of  1899,  saya  Consul 
Bell,  of  Sydney,  was:  Total  imports,  «53,682,000;  total  exports, 
$49,648,000.  Imports  from  Great  Britain  in  1898  were  $37,700,000; 
from  Australasian  colonies,  $60,700,000;  from  Germany,  $3,755,000; 
from  France,  $1,043,000;  from  the  United  States,  $7,800,000. 

The  exports  were  divided  as  follows :  Great  Britain,  $37,640,000; 
Australasian  colonies,  $42,217,000;  Germany,  $5,638,000;  France, 
$8,270,000;_  United  States,  $28,961,000. 

Importations  from  foreign  (non-British)  countries,  says  Mr,  Bell, 
have  increased  about  130  per  cent  in  the  last  four  years,  while  the 
increase  from  the  United  States  has  been  over  184  per  cent.  Qur 
market  for  staple  merchandise  in  the  colony  has  increased  at  a  most 
unprecedented  rate  during  the  period  under  consideration,  the  whole 
of  which  has  been  marked  by  discouraging  seasons.  We  now  supply 
47  per  cent  of  the  total  merchandise  lx)Ught  by  the  colony  from  for- 
eign countries. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  value  of  imports  in  1898,  says  Consul  Dillingham,  of  Auckland, 
was  $40,080,000,  including  specie.  To  this  amount  the  United  States 
contributed  $3,900,000;  Great  Britain  some  $25,000,000;  France, 
nearly  $100,000;  Belgium,  $184,000;  Germany,  $744,000,  et«.  Of 
the  total  exports— $51,185,000— the  United  States  took  $3,338,000. 
Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  imports  from  the  United  States — 
amounting  to  ^38,000  in  1898  as  compared  with  the  previous  year^ 
Mr.  Dillingham  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  might  have  been 
much  greater  had  our  shippci-s  been  more  careful  in  tilling  orders. 
In  the  past  ten  years,  imports  from  the  United  States  have  more  than 
doubled,  and  the  exports  are  in  almost  the  same  proportion. 

QUEENSLAND. 

Consular  Agent  Weatherill,  of  Brisbane,  says  that  imports  in  1898 
were  $29,234,000,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  sent $12,454,000,  Aus- 
tralia, $13,421,000;  the  United  States,  $1,356,000;  Germany,  $682,000, 
et«.  Exportfl  amounted  to  $52,831,000,  and  were  distributed  principally 
as  follows:  United  Kingdom,  $21,179,000;  Australasia,  $30,508,000; 
Germany,$61,206;  Japan, $159,000;  Philippines,$196,000.  TheUnited 
States  received  to  the  value  of  $9.73.  Business  generally,  he  says,  has 
improved  of  late.  Electric  roads  have  been  built  in  the  cityunderthe 
direction  of  an  AmericaD  engineer,  and  Mr.  Bates,  another  American, 
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is  supervxaing  the  improvements  of  the  port  and  harbor.  Trade  in 
American  products  is  monthly  increasing,  the  line  of  steamers  running 
regularly  between  New  York  and  Australia  having  largely  contributed 
to  this  end. 

SOtTTH'  AUSTRAXIA. 

The  consular  agent  at  Adelaide,  Mr.  Murphy,  reports  that  the  pro- 
longed drought  tms  seriously  affected  the  exports,  and,  in  consequence, 
tbe  quantity  of  merchandise  imported  for  consumption.  The  exports 
in  1898  were  valued  at  $33,960,000,  and  the  imports  at  $30,080,000. 
Great  Britain  has  nearly  32  per  cent  of  the  import  trade;  Australasia, 
54  per  cent;  and  the  United  States  5  per  cent.  Of  the  imports  from 
non-British  countries,  however,  the  United  Stetes  has  46  per  cent  and 
Germany  32  per  cent.  Great  Britain  receives  25^  per  cent  of  the 
exports,  the  Continent  S4  per  cent,  and  tbe  United  States  and  Canada 
Ij  per  cent.  Imports  from  the  United  States,  it  appears,  are  rapidly 
erowing,  and  will  probably  soon  enter  into  serious  competition  with 
uiose  of  England.  German  goods,  also,  are  making  way  for  those  of 
American  origin. 

TASMANIA. 

Trade  in  1898,  says  Consul  Webster,  of  Hobart,  was  divided  among 
the  chief  countries  as  follows: 
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As  trade  is  largely  through  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  it  is 
impossible,  says  the  consul,  to  arrive  at  the  value  of  the  considerable 
unports  from  the  United  States,  or  of  the  exports  thereto,  these,  how- 
ever, being  of  small  account. 

VICTORIA. 

CoQSul-General  Bray,  of  Melbourne,  reports  that  the  imports  in  1898 
were  valued  at  $81,605,800  and  the  exports  at  $77,342,000.  Imports 
from  Great  Britain  were  $30,148,000;  from  the  United  States, 
$4,299,000;  from  Germany,  $2,814,000.  Exports  to  Great  Britain 
.  were  valued  at  $32,800,000;  to  Germany  at  $2,647,000;  to  the  United 
States  at  $677,000.  The  bulk  of  the  trade,  says  Mr.  Bray,  has  been 
with  the  adjacent  colonies  and  England,  and  while  France  and  Germany 
are  both  competitors,  their  competition  is  more  restricted  than  that  of 
the  United  States  and  does  not  show  the  same  rate  of  increase. 
Imports  from  the  two  countries  mentioned  have  improved  some  15 
per  cent  during  the  year  under  review,  while  United  States  trade  has 
gained  fully  70  per  cent.  Nor  is  this  improvement  in  American 
imports  of  a  spasmodic  ctiaracter  or  confined  to  special  transactions  in 
a  line  or  two;  it  is  distributed  over  the  bulk  of  the  imports,  which 
year  by  year  show  healthy  progress.  Of  tbe  total  increase  in  the 
importe  in  1898,  the  United  Stat^  is  responsible  for  one-fourth.        i  _^ 
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POLYNESIA. 

HAWAII. 

According  to  the  special  a^ent  at  Honolulu,  Mr.  Sewall,  imports  in 
the  first  eleven  months  of  1899  were  valued  at  $15,945, M9,  against 
$9,971,595  in  the  same  period  of  1898.  The  total  imports  in  1898  were 
$11,650,890  and  the  exports  $17,M7,0O0.  Of  the  exports,  $17,346,744 
worth  went  to  the  United  States  and  some  $45,000  worth  to  China  and 
Japan,  the  remainder  being  divided  among  other  countries.  The  value 
of  imports  in  1898,  by  countries,  is  shown  below: 
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Imports  into  the  United  States  from  I&waii  in  1899  amounted  to 
$22,188,000  and  exports  to  Hawaii  to  $11,305,000.  According  to 
United  States  Treasury  figures,  the  trade  witii  Hawaii  in  1899  was: 
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poltnksia:  new  Caledonia  and  samoa. 

ExpoTttfnm  the  JJaUed  Sola. 
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NEW  CALBDONTA. 

Importa  in  the  first  half  year  of  189!)  amounted  to  $1,074,700,  and 
exports  to  $978,000,  according  to  Commercial  Agent  Wolff  of  Noumea. 
France  sent  over  half  of  the  imports,  and  Australia  some  $400,000 
worth.  The  exports  were  twice  as  much  as  those  in  a  like  period  of 
1898  on  account  of  the  development  of  the  mining  industry.  Imports 
also  show  an  increase. 


Consul-Oeneral  Osborn  reports  that  the  imports  in  1898  were  valued 
at  $370,000  and  the  exports  at  $285,000.  Germany  sent  $63,000 
worth,  the  United  States  $52,000,  England  $8,000,  Australasia  $212,000. 
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Of  the  exports,  $33,000  wortli  went  to  the  United  Stotes,  (57,000  to 
New  Zealand,  $17,000  to  Chile,  and  $139,000  to  Europe.  "Copra," 
says  the  consul-general,  "is  the  only  export  of  importance.  There 
are  also  four  or  fire  consignments  oi  pineapples,  bananas,  and  limes, 
and  a  small  amount  of  cured  cacao  shipped  every  year.  The  copra 
crop  this  year  is  the  largest  on  record.  Cacao  is  beeinning  to  give 
some  return  on  investments,  and  the  quality  is  excellent.  For  the 
eight  months  prior  to  May,  1899,  no  copra  was  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  88  a  better  price  was  offered  in  Sydney.  A  new  contract  has 
since  been  made,  and  up  to  October  5, 1899,  405,416  tons,  valued  at 
$26,122,  were  sent  to  San  Francisco." 

sociirrY  isLAmw. 

"Imports  in  1898  were  valued  at  $699,429,"  savs  Consul  Do(y,  of 
Tahiti,  '.'and  exports  at  $592,000.  The  United  States  sends  half  of 
the  imports,  France  and  colonies  sent  $142,000  worth,  England  $38,000, 
Germany  $7,700.  The  bulk  of  the  exports  also  goes  to  the  United 
St«te8--$204,000  worth.  England  receives  $61,800;  France  and  colo- 
nies $20,500,  Germany  $19,000,  Russia  $27,000,  Azores  $74,000." 

The  consul  notes  a  decrease  in  imports  from  America  of  cotton  goods 
and  provisions.  Shipments  of  barley,  lumber,  preserved  milk,  machin- 
ery and  tools  increased.  The  chief  imports  from  France  consist  of 
Government  stores.  Notwithstanding  the  decline  of  trade  during  the 
year  under  review,  the  United  States  oolds  its  relative  position  in  the 
commerce  of  the  islands. 


From  a  British  Foreign  OflSce  report  (annual  series  No.  2267)  the 
following  table  of  the  value  of  the  commerce  of  Tonga  for  the  year 
1898  is  taken: 
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The  prosperity  of  Tonga,  continues  the  report,  depends  chiefly  upon 
the  cocoanut  trees.  In  1898,  the  export  of  copra  was  75  per  cent  of 
the  whole.  There  is  an  opening  for  capital  in  the  institution  of  a  fac- 
tory and  farm  for  the  cultivation  and  extraction  of  fiber  and  the  dis- 
tillation of  oil  from  flowers.  Labor  can  be  had  from  Savage  Island  at 
from  30s.  to  40s.  ($7.30  to  $9.73)  per  month.  Kamie,  pineapples,  and 
aloes  grow  to  perfection. 
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EUROPE. 

AUSTRIA-HXTNGABT. 

Commerce  in  1898,  according  to  official  statistics,  was  chiefly  divided 
among  the  following  countries: 
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Trade  in  1899,  says  Consul-Greneral  Huretj  of  Vienna,  improved 
considerably,  exports  gaining  $25,000,000  in  the  first  six  monms  and 
imports  decreasing  over  $14,000,000.  The  new  crown  currency'  went 
into  effect  January  1, 1900.  A  fact  of  importance  to  the  United  States 
is  the  adhesion  of  Bulgaria  to  the  decree  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  cotton-seed  oil.  Tnis  oil  had  been  largely  used  in  the  principality 
^nd  the  import  was  nmidly  growing.  The  recent  regulations  on  the 
subject  are  severe.  Tne  import  of  any  oils  intended  for  eating  pur- 
poses in  which  a  chemical  analysis  can  reveal  the  slightest  trace  of 
cotton-seed  oil  is  prohibited. 

Consul  Donzelmann,  of  Prague,  reports  that  Bohemia  offers  a  good 
field  for  American  com  and  meal,  as  well  as  for  clocks,  furniture, 
fruits,  machinery,  etc. 

Consul  Mahin,  of  Reicbenberg,  notes  a  decline  in  imports  of  grain 
from  the  United  States  in  1899,  on  account  of  the  good  crops  m  the 
country.  Imports  of  bacon  also  declined  25  per  cent  in  the  first  six 
months  and  of  lard  nearly  60  per  cent.  Imports  of  suet,  however, 
increased  400  per  cent;  of  timber,  300  per  cent;  machine  oil,  50  per 
cent,  etc.  Imports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  have  declined, 
while  those  from  British  India  are  growing. 


Imports  of  merchandise  In  1899,  says  Consul-General  Lincoln,  of 
Antwerp,  were  valued  at  $406,817,000  and  exports  at  $342,072,000, 
representing  a  gain  of  8  and  4  per  cent,  resp«ctively,  as  compared 
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with  the  figures  for  the  preceding  year.  Imports  from  the  United 
States  in  1898  were  valued  at  $58,498,000,  showing  an  advance  of  31 
per  cent  over  those  for  1897.  The  increase  was  mainly  in  grain, 
drugs,  cotton,  animals,  etc.  Exports  to  the  United  States  decreased 
over  $1,500,000;  the  total  amounted  in  1898  to  $9,958,800.  They 
showed  a  decrease  in  the  lines  of  sugar,  raw  textiles,  hemp  and  flax, 
woolen  textiles,  glassware,  anns,  metels,  etc. 

Imports  from  France  were  valued  at  $52,754,000;  from  England, 
$39,976,000;  from  Germany,  $38,836,000;  from  Holland,  $29,388,000. 
Exports  to  the  same  countries  were:  Germany,  $74,923,000;  France, 
$60,661,000;  England,  $57,168,000,  and  Holland,  $36,948,000. 

Consul  LeBert,  of  Ghent,  notes  the  enormous  increase  in  imports 
from  the  United  States  in  the  i»st  three  years.  In  1890,  it  appears, 
our  country  had  the  fifth  place  in  importance  in  importations.  It  has 
now  risen  to  a  commanding  place  in  the  trade.  Consul  Roosevelt,  of 
Brussels,  however,  points  out  that  England  and  Germany  control  many 
lines  of  trade,  suco  as  cutlery,  shoes,  tools,  hardware,  machinery, 
railway  material,  clocks,  stoves,  etc.,  in  which  we  should  have  a  good 
share.  Most  of  these  articles,  he  says,  are  imitations  of  American 
products. 

Consul  Winslow,  of  Li^e,  says  that  American  machinery  has  been 
placed  during  the  last  year  to  a  considerable  extent  in  his  district 
and  the  outlook  for  1900  is  bright. 


DEIOfARE. 


Vice-Consul  Blom,  of  Copenhagen,  gives  the  exports  in  1898  at 
$86,564,000  and  the  imports  at  $121,940,000.  The  chief  reasons  for 
the  difference  between  imports  and  exports,  he  says,  were  the  enforced 
stoppage  of  export  of  Danish  cattle,  the  high  price  of  foreign  grain 
and  coal,  and  the  increased  import  of  lumber  and  wood^  and  especially 
of  foreign  vessels.    The  distribution  of  trade  was  mainly  as  follows: 
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e -consul  adds: 


BusineH  between  the  United  States  and  Denmark  is  increasinff  rapidlv.  Beliable 
Btatiatica  for  1899  ere  not  ready,  bnt  even  if  the^  were^  thev  would  nve  out  an  inad- 
equate ideaof  the  comparatively  enormous  busine«  with  tfie  United  States,  as  many 
goods  of  American  origin  reach  Denmark  indirectly  and  are  not  credited  to  the  United 
States.  Denmark  has  in  1890,  no  donbt,  bought  over  $20,000,000  from  the  United 
State*,  against  $16,000,000  in  1888  and  $13,000,000  in  1897,  mostly  grain  and  feeding 
stuffs;  but  there  is  hardly  an  American  manufactured  article  which  has  not  found 
its  way  to  Denmark,  and  I  am  h^py  to  say  that  I  now  hear  but  few  complainta  of 
United  States  gooda. 
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The  imports  of  France  in  1899  are  steted  at  *813,909,900,  and  the 
exports  at  $752,534,400.  For  1898,  ConsuWJeneral  Gowdy,  of  Paris, 
Sives  the  imports  at  $1,077,519,000  in  the  general  and  $863,096,000 
m  the  special  commerce.  Exports  were  $901,985,000  and  $677,603,000, 
respectively.    The  special  commerce  with  the  chief  countries  was: 
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The  consul-general  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  both  in  general 
and  special  commerce,  imports  from  the  United  States  lead  those  of 
other  countries.  The  chief  imports  from  the  United  States  into 
France  are  cereals,  cotton,  wool,  copper,  petroleum,  cotton  oil,  tobacco, 
etc.  Exports  to  the  United  States  consist  mainly  of  silk  and  cotton 
manufactures,  leather  goods,  feathers  for  millinery,  woolens,  gloves, 
wines,  and  artificial  flowers. 

The  trade  of  France  with  the  Philippine  Islands,  Cuba,  and  Puerto 
Bico  is  stated  as  follows:  Imports  into  France  from  the  Philippines, 
general  commerce,  $1,829,254,  against  $2,168,741  in  1897.  In  special 
commerce,  the  imports  in  1898  were  $1,439,587,  against  $1,980,566  in 
the  previous  year.  Exports  from  France  for  the  two  years  were: 
General  commerce,  1898,  $116,560;  1897,  $126,801;  special  commerce, 
1898,  $65,560;  1897,  $108,400.  Imports  from  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico 
are  classified  together.  In  the  general  commerce,  they  amounted  to 
$2,918,250  in  1898,  and  in  the  special  commerce,  to  $1,577,708. 

Consul  Jackson,  of  La  Rochelle,  notes  an  inci'ease  in  tne  importa- 
tions from  the  United  States  into  his  district  of  agricultural  imple- 
ment's, bicycles,  cairiages,  lard  and  hams,  dried  apples,  hardware 
and  window  .sashes,  locomotives,  steel  and  iron,  and  sewing  machines. 
Ice-cream  freezers  and  graphopuones  are  also  coming  into  favor. 

Consul  Covert,  of  Lyons,  reports  a  market  for  steel  billets  and  coaL 
American  glazed  kid  is  sold  all  over  France,  he  says,  for  shoes. 
Consul  Skinner  says  that  an  enormous  expansion  is  taking  place  in 
the  trade  between  Marseilles  and  the  United  States.  "It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,"  he  continues,  "that  Marseilles  business  now  secures  its 
impulse  from  New  York,  and  the  relations  of  this  port  with  America 
are  more  important  to  local  industrial  interests  than  those  sustained 
with  any  other  power."  He  notes  that  thousands  of  tons  of  sulphate 
of  copper  are  consumed  there  annually,  and  says  that  as  soon  as  the 
discriminating  duty  ceases  to  exist,  America  will  dominate  the  market. 
In  coal  there  appears  to  be  an  excellent  opening  for  United  States 
trade  in  the  Mediterranean, 

GERMANT. 

The  importa  in  1899  were  valued  at  $1,308,013,000  and  the  exports 
at  $983,561,200,  according  to  official  returns. 

Consul-G«neral  Mason,  of  Berlin,  gives  the  imports  in  the  entire 
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year  of  1898  as  $1,303,680,000  and  the  exports  as  $952,415,000.     Trade 
with  the  priDcipal  countries  was  as  follows; 
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The  following  extracts  are  from  Mr.  Mason's  report: 

The  record  of  189S  in  Germany  was  that  of  a  year  durins  which  the  extraordinary 
induBtrial  and  commercial  prosperity  that  ha<l  mtgun  in  1894  and  rose  to  noteble  pro- 
portione  in  1S97  waa  continued  in  eteadil^  increasinj;  volume  and  impDrtance.  Ah 
it  was  Baid  of  1897  that  it  was  a  year  during  which  "every  chimney  in  the  Father- 
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h  activity  everywher 
service  largely  increased. 

It  was  during  thie  year  that  the  occupation  of  Kyao-chau,  the  notable  extenaionB  of 
the  range  and  effectiveness  of  mibeidized  steamehip  lines,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Uov- 
emment  to  enlarge  its  navy,  proclaimed  definitely  the  vigorous  foreign  policy  of  the 
Empire,  its  determination  to  mainliun  and  extend  ile  political  and  commercial  rela- 
tioneae  a  world  power,  with  itA skilful  petsiatcnt  grasp  upon  every  acceseible  foreiKti 
market  and  its  liag  upon  every  sea.  Turn  where  one  may  in  Germany,  among  the 
statistics  of  the  year,  there  is  found  everywhere  the  uniform  record  of  accelerated 
activity,  enlarged  production,  augmented  tiome  conaumptjon,  and  increased  foreign 

The  HgureB  of  exports  to  our  country  show  an  increase  of  over  {9,500,000  during  the 


with  the  increased  prosperity  and  consequent  purchaeiag  power  of  a  vast  majority 
of  people  in  the  Uniteo  Sta'tes.  They  are  also  significant  from  the  fact  that  the 
figures  for  1898  cover  the  first  fiscal  year  during  which  imports  liave  been  wholly 
under  the  United  .States  tariff  of  July  24, 1897,  and  free  from  tne  diBturbinginflnences 
that  always  attend  the  introduction  of  a  new  schedule  of  import  duties.  They  prove 
again  whet  so  many  foreigners — especially  Germans — have  been  unwilling  to  believe, 
that  it  is  not  so  mucli  the  rate  of  duty  that  governs  many  classes  of  imports  as  the 
fact  whether  the  American  people  are  or  are  not  prosperous  at  home  and  have  or 
hu'e  not  money  to  spend  on  luzuriea  from  abroad  which  can  not  be  or  are  not  made 
at  home. 

Another  important  factor — especially  in  many  branches  of  textile  products — is  the 
growing  productive  capacity  of  the  United  Slates.  It  is  in  this  department— man u- 
feilures  of  silk,  woolen  and  cotlon  dress  goods,  hosiery,  linilerwear.  etc.— that  the  prin- 
cipal losses  in  German  exports  during  the  past  two  years  will  be  found,  and  in  most 
of  these  cases  the  tliminished  import  is  balanced  by  a  more  tlian  corresponding 
increased  production  of  similar  merchandise  by  lactones  in  the  United  States. 

None  of  these  facts,  however,  has  served  to  allay  the  irritation  of  the  German 
press,  particularly  the  trade  journals,  most  of  which  represent,  more  or  lees  aggres- 
sively, some  special  industry  or  branch  of  trade,  and  which  are  never  weary  of  point- 
ing to  the  marked  disparity  between  German  exports  to  the  United  States  and 
imports  from  our  country.  This  they  attribute  wholly  to  the  tariff,  and  what  they 
are  pleased  lo  term  the  "chicanery"  of  customs  officers,  by  which  is  meant  the  efiorts 
of  appraising  officers  to  Bscertain  and  fix  uniCom,  dutiable  values  on  imports,  which 
are  not  always  identical  with  the  market  value  as  declared  by  European  exporters.' 
There  is  behind  all  this  complaint  another  sentiment,  which  has  become  more 
especially  outspoken  during  the  past  six  months.  Economic  writers  of  all  croeda 
in  Germany  are  amazed  by  the  unexampled  growth  of  American  exports,  especially 
of  roaDuIautured  products,  during  the  past  three  years,  and  they  argue  that  a  fiacal 
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policy  which  has  entailed  ench  results  in  the  United  States  could  not  fail  to  be 
eqaafiy  advantageous  to  Germany,  and  there  is  now  a  demand,  more  general  and 
imperative  than  at  any  time  hitherto,  that  the  new  German  tariff  which  has  been 
formulated  after  years  of  careful  scientific  study,  and  will  come  before  the  Reichstaii 
during  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  shall  embody  a  general  tuid  marked  increase  of 
duties,  eepecialiy  upon  articles  of  import  from  the  United  States. 

The  value  of  German  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1898 
was  $77,700,000,  while  imporls  to  the  Fatherland  from  our  country  during  the  same 
twelvemonth  were,  according  to  the  beet  attainable  statistics.  (163,800,000,  a  differ- 
ence o£$86, 100,000  which  lies  heavily  on  the  hearts  of  theagrariane  and  a  large  class  of 
writers  and  speakers  who  do  not  reflect,  or  at  least  neetect  to  point  out,  that  while 
Clerman  exports  to  the  United  States  ate  largely  of  high-claas  manufactured  mer- 
chandise,  finished  and  ready  for  consumption,  import*  from  our  country  are  lately 
food  prodncts,  which  Germany  can  not  produce  in  sufficient  quantities  at  home; 
cotton  and  other  raw  materials  without  which  her  industries  would  be  helpless,  and 
machinery  which  day  by  day  increasefl  Germany's  productive  capacity  and  equips 
her  more  fully  for  the  competition  of  the  future.  Nothing  of  all  this  figures  in  the 
arguments  of  the  complainants,  who  are  constantly  (ii^ng  tlie  German  Government 
toward  higher  duties,  reprisals,  anything  that  can  serve  to  restore  the  balance  of 
trade  with  our  country  lo  where  it  was  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1889,  when  German 
exports  to  the  United  States  were  {68,002,594  and  our  imports  from  Germany 
$81 ,742,648,  whereas  the  fiscal  year  1899  shows  United  States  exports  to  Germany  to 
have  been  1156,772,279,  against  imports  from  this  country  which  were  valued  by  the 
Geiman  exporters  at  $83,744,791. 

Significant  amonB  the  figures  of  imports  from  the  United  States  is  the  heavy 
declme  in  both  fresh  and  dne<]  fruits,  which  may  be  attributed  somewhat  to  a  short 
crop  at  home,  but  mainly  to  t)ie  panic  among  tlie  agrarians  caused  hy  fear  of  the 
San  Joe^  scale  and  the  vigorous  measures  adopted  by  the  Government  to  avert  all 
danger  from  that  source.  As  a  result  of  these  restrictions,  the  import  of  fresh  apples 
and  dried  pears  from  the  United  States,  which  had  developed  with  such  promise 
from  the  year  1806,  has  been  practically  destroyed. 

Another  striking  item  is  the  increase  of  64,0]0  tons  in  the  Import:  of  American 
Inmber  and  timber,  a  trade  which  is  founded  upon  sound  and  permanent  conditions 
of  demand  and  supply,  and  is  susceptible  of  indefinite  developments.  Year  by  year, 
all  the  choicer,  more  valuable  grades  of  lumber,  oak,  walnut,  maple,  etc.,  become 
more  scarce  and  costly  in  Europe,  and  the  demand  for  supplies  from  America  more 
urgent  and  extensive.  If  American  exporters  will  come  and  study  this  market  as 
thoroughly  and  then  work  it  as  skillfully  as  has  been  done  by  our  makers  of 
machinery,  tools,  bicycles,  etc.,  they  can  double  their  already  large  export  to  Ger- 
many within  len  than  five  years. 

Especially  noteworthy  is  the  success  which  has  followed  the  efforts  of  Germany  to 
obtam  aflrm  tooting  in  the  far  east  and  secure  her  share  of  what  her  farsighted  states- 
men rectwTiizc  as  the  chief  commercial  prize  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  trade  of 
China.  The  occupation  of  Kyao-chau  was  a  definite  and  scarcely  di^^ised  step 
toward  this  result.  From  the  nest  information  that  can  be  obt^ned,  German  com- 
merce with  China  has  increased  70  per  cent  during  the  past  four  years.  In  1S92,  78 
Gennanfirms  were  established  in  that  country;  in  1897,  they  numbered  101,  and  they 
are  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  and  infiuence.  Important  mining  and  other  con- 
ceaiona  have  been  secure<l  in  Shantung,  and  a  German  railway  is  to  be  built  from 
Kyao-chau  to  Hoangho.  In  connection  with  these  enterprises,  a  contract  has  been, 
or  is  to  he,  concluded  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  a  syndicate  of  east 
Araatic  German  hoases,  which  has  its  pnndpal  office  at  Tsintau  and  a  working  capital 
of  50,000,000  marka 

The  specialised  information  and  commercial  samples  brought  home  by  the  commis- 
rion  of  1897  have  been  digested,  classified,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  German  manufac- 
turers and  exporters,  who  know  therefrom  exactly  what  th-i  trade  of  China  requires; 
how  the  goods  should  he  made,  packed,  and  labeled  lo  meet  the  wants  and  tastes  of 
the  people  in  that  country. 

In  the  whole  chapter  of  Germany's  foreign  commercial  policy  there  is  no  object 
lesson  more  strikii^  and  valnable  for  the  study  of  Americans  than  the  intelligent 
audaritj'  with  which  German  capital  is  launched  and  invested  in  distant  fieliu  of 
enterprise.  It  is  not  merely  the  German  Government,  the  subsidized  steamship 
lines,  the  export  aseodations  of  manufacturers  and  merchants,  who  are  working 
b^iether  like  a  trained  and  disciplined  army  for  the  prosperity  and  expansion  of  Ger- 
man tisde,  but  their  banks  and  capitalists;  the  active  money  of  the  Fatherlaii<l  is  at 
every  oul^Mwt,  seekii^  investment  not  only  for  immediate  prospective  profit,  but  to 
get  the  channels  and  machinery  of  trade  securely  into  German  hands. 
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The  two  bundled  tniBta  and  syndicates  which  were  in  existence  in  Gennanj  at  the 
beginning  of  1899  are  increasinK  io  namber  dav  bv  day,  until  there  is  scarcelj^  a  sin- 
gle important  product  of  manuucture  of  which  tne  output,  price,  and  conditions  of 
sale  are  not  governed  by  a  combination  or  understaninng  between  producers.  A 
trust  controls  the  coal  niinee  and  coke  ovens;  the  product  of  potash  salts  in  the 
Btasefurt  district,  mineivl  watera,  seed  oils,  earthenware,  and  scores  of  specialized 
chemical  products  are  syndicated;  even  the  shoe  manufacturere,  sugar  growers,  and 
distillers  of  alcohol  have  been  recently  holding  meetings  for  the  purpoee  of  organiz- 
ing, 80  88  lo  gain  a  better  control  of  output  and  prices. 

It  is  a  common  remark  among  American  business  men  o(  the  highest  class  who 
have  come  here  during  the  past  tew  years  to  sell  and  set  up  machinery,  dispose  of 
■aatents,  and  eatabliflh  great  branches  of  American  industnea,  like  the  Niles  Tool 
IVorks  and  the  Chicago  Luzfer  prism-glass  manufacture,  that  Berlin  is,  in  its  bu^- 
ness  alertness,  energv,  and  eager  interest  in  improved  methods,  more  like  an  Ameri- 
can city  than  any  otner  capital  in  Europe.  When,  during  the  early  spring  of  1899, 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Portervisited  this  city  and  was  shown  through  the  vast  worlcs  of  the 
Union  Electrical  Company,  the  macaine  shops  of  Ludwig  Loewe,  and  other  estab- 
lishments, filled  with  American  machinery  and  employing  numerous  engineers, 
chemists,  electricians,  and  workmen  from  the  United  Stst^,  he  was  prompt  to  admit 
that  nowhere  had  he  seen  more  intelligently  planned,  admirably  constructed  and 
ecjuipped  workshops;  nowhere  had  he  found  the  science  of  manufacture  raised  to  a 
higher,  more  modem  standard  of  excellence  than  here.  From  the  Allis  engine  in 
the  power  building  to  the  Shaw  traveling  cranes  and  the  lathes,  automatic  planere, 
milling  and  screw-cutting  machines  from  Hartford  and  Providence,  the  whole  equip- 
ment of  these  vast  workshops  are  from  two  sources,  either  manufactured  by  them- 
selves lareely  after  American  models  or  imported  from  leading  makers  in  the  United 
States.  When,  a  few  months  ago,  a  new  casting  or  foundry  building  of  the  most 
improved  type  was  urgently  needed  by  the  same  establishment,  the  steel  frame,  with 
cranes  ana  ooisting  apparatus  complete,  was  ordered  from  the  United  States. 
American  tanning  and  shoemaking  machinery  have  revolutionized  the  shoe  and 
leather  industries  of  this  country.  American  typewriters,  desks,  cash  roisters,  and 
office  furniture  and  Aztnres  are  sold  in  increasing  qiuintities  and  are  universally 
appreciated.  American  machinery  holds  the  first  place  in  Germany  because  of  its 
high  quality,  consummate  effectiveness,  and  the  promptness  with  which  it  has  been 
deliveied.  It  can  be  said  of  our  great  machine  and  tool  makers  that  they  have  come 
over  here,  studied  the  German  market,  and  worked  it  more  intelligently  than  any  other 
class  of  American  bueinees  men,  except  two  or  three  of  our  leading  bicycle  makers. 
Their  succeffi  has  aided  in  large  measure  to  eauip  Germany  as  the  most  formidable 
future  rival  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  flelus.  But  this  is  the  natural  and  inevit- 
able path  of  progress  for  (ivilized  nations,  and  a  country  with  natural  resources  and 
advantages  liKe  those  of  the  United  States  need  grudge  no  rival  a  fair  start  in  the 

How  far  the  higher  prices  and  slower  dehvery  of  American  machinery  which  have 
come  with  the  increased  demand  and  higher  wages  and  materials  al  home  will  affect 
the  export  trade  to  Giermany  remains  to  ne  seen,  but  some  effects  of  this  more  strin- 
gent situation  are  already  becoming  felt.  Here  as  at  home,  buildeia  of  electrical  and 
other  machinery  are  months  behind  their  orders,  makers  of  automobiles  are  so  pre«<ed 
that  their  agente  complain  of  not  being  able  to  obtain  even  sample  machines  under 
six  months,  and  l^uime  builders  of  electrical 'tail  way  and  lighting  plants  are  said  to 
have  on  their  books  orders  that  will  tax  their  entire  energies  for  the  next  two  years. 
Seventy-three  electric  roads  were  projected  during  the  first  six  months  of  1899,  and 
out  of  212  new  factories  founded  during  the  same  period,  43  were  for  making  railway 
cars,  materials,  and  supplies. 

Finally,  the  American  45-ton  freight  car  has  caught  the  watchful  eyes  of  German 
railway  managers,  and  there  is  now  a  demand  that  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  high 
railway  freights  which  now  weigh  so  heavily  ufjon  certain  branches  of  German  indus- 
try and  trade,  cars  capable  of  carrying  45  metric  tons  shall  be  provided  for  all  hauls 
exceeding  100  kilometers.  A  writer  on  this  topic  in  Stahl  und  Eisen,  finishes  his 
argument  by  showing  that  the  E^russian  State  railways  in  1S97  required  7,100,223  car- 
loads to  transport  106,503,353  tons  of  freight,  whereas  the  same  tonnage  could  have 
been  transported  by  2,366,741  carloads  in  the  United  States. 

Conaul-Gcneral  Mason  submits  iDteresting  iaformHtion  in  regard  to 
tbe  iaternal  waterways  of  GermaDy,  and  the  proposed  revision  of  the 
tariff.     He  concludes: 
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of  the  Empire  with  other  aaiiama,  puticnlarly  the  United  Stftt«e.  It  ie  not  to  be 
denied  or  overlooked  that,  while  the  attitude  of  the  Imperial  Government  toward  our 
country  has  been  uniformly  correct^  there  ia  in  certain  baeiaeaH  circles  here  a  feeling 
of  enmity  and  resentment  wliicli  did  not  exist  prior  to  1898.  The  heavy  b^ance  or 
trade  which  the  United  Statee  now  holds  against  the  Fatherland ,  the  decline  in  textile 
exports,  and  the  sharpened  customs  regnlatioos  asunst  undervalualions,  the  coDcee- 
sions.  recently  granted  to  France,  and  above  all,  Uie  etiorniauB  growth  of  American 
manufactured  exports,  the  aggreeeive  competition  of  American  metal  and  other  pro- 
ducts in  South  America  and  eastern  markets;  all  these  weigh  heavily  on  the  hearts 
of  the  people  here  and  will  be  heard  from  when  the  new  tariff  and  treaties  come  to 
open  debate  in  the  Reichstag  next  winter.  What  most  enlightened  thinkers  expect, 
oratleast  hopefor,  isthatoutof  all  thesemutatioaswillcomeahroad,  liberal,  compre- 
hensively framed  treaty,  or  eeriee  of  treaties,  between  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
in  whii^h  all  the  vexed  and  irritating  questions  relatiiur  to  naturalized  citiEenship, 
countervailing  duties,  and  port  charges  on  vesKle  ehalt  be  regulated,  and  Uberal 
justice  to  imports  of  food  products  secured  by  reciprocal  oonceesioiis  and  embodied 
in  permanent  conventions  Detween  the  two  countriM. 

Rivals  and  competitors  in  forei^  fields — South  America,  Africa,  and  Asia — the 
Union  and  the  German  Empire  will  always  be,  hut  this  is  no  reason  why_  the  two 
nations  should  not  be,  in  their  direct  relations  with  each  other,  harmonious  and 
matnally  considerate,  and  this  result  can  be  in  no  way  so  effectively  promoted  as  by 
an  intelligent  revision  of  obsolete  treaties  and  their  adjustment  to  modem  require- 
ments and  conditionB. 


The  boom  in  business  which  Greece  enjoyed  after  the  close  of  the 
■war  with  Turkey,  says  Consul  McGinleVj  of  Athens,  still  continues, 
though  during  the  closing  months  of  1899  it  was  not  ao  brisk  as  a  year 
before,  owing  in  part  to  uie  drought  and  consequent  failure  of  crops  in 
many  portions  of  the  Kingdom,  and  to  the  fttll  in  the  value  of  the 
currency.  Nevertheless,  trade  and  industry  seem  to  be  flourishing. 
The  United  States  still  maintains  the  sixth  place  in  the  list  of  nations 
trading  with  Greece,  but  this  list  refers  to  the  products  imported 
directly  from  the  United  States;  the  fact  is  that  probably  four  or  five 
times  as  many  dollars'  worth  are  imported  through  European  countries. 
Products  of  the  United  States  are  often  offered  for  sale  in  Greece  as 
of  English,  French,  German,  or  Italian  origin.  American  watches  are 
gsiaing  general  favor,  and  bicycles  and  other  products  are  becoming 
popular. 

The  total  imports  in  1898  were  J30,406,726,  and  the  exports, 
$17,887,620.  The  trade  with  the  chief  countries  in  1897  (no  more 
recent  statistics  being  available)  was: 
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The  value  of  the  imports  in  1898  is  given  in  a  report  from  Consul- 
General  de  Castro  of  Rome  as  $271,400,000  and  of  the  exports  at 
$236,074,000.    Imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  some 
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$82,000,000  and  ejcports  thereto  $20,700,000.  Great  Britain  sent 
$49,002,700  of  the  imports  and  took  to  the  value  of  $22,503,800  of 
the  exports.  The  figures  for  other  countries  are:  France,  imports, 
$22,465,200;  exports,  $28,198,000.  Austria,  imports,  $25,090,000; 
exports,  $27,772,700.  Germany,  imports,  $30,358,900;  exports, 
$37,036,700.  Eu.ssia,  imports,.  $36,322,600;  exports,  $1,987,900. 
United  States,  imports,  $32,076,600;  exports,  $20,708,900.  Germany 
is  acquiring  control  of  Italian  trade,  largely  on  account  of  the  meth- 
ods adopted  by  the  eitporters  of  that  country. 

Consul  Cramer,  of  Florence,  notes  that  United  States  goods  in  every 
line  are  to  be  found  in  the  leading  shops  of  that  city.  Recently,  a 
number  of  freezers  were  imported  and  met  with  ready  sale.  Consul 
Smith,  of  Leghorn,  says  that  the  increase  in  importations  from  the 
United  States  in  recent  years  is  gratifying.  There  Is  an  opening  for 
the  introduction  of  coal.  Consul  Jarvis,  of  Milan,  reporte  that  our 
^ricultural  machinery  is  bein^  imported  to  a  satisfactory  extent. 

Consul  Monaghan,  of  Chemnitz,  sends  the  following  data  as  to  Italian 
trade  in  1899: 

German  papers  are  publiahise  extracts  from  a  report  recently  made  by  Italy'e 
minister  of  finance,  covering  Italy's  eiportn  and  imports. 

Imports  in  the  flret  half  of  1899  fell  off  from  741,000,000  lire  (1143,013,000),  to 
718,000,000  lire  (H 38, 574, 000) ^  a.  drop  of  23,000,000  lire  ($4,439,000).  This,  how- 
ever, indicates  healthy  conditions.  During  this  period,  Italy  imported  111,000,000 
lire  ((21  423,000)  leee  ^n  than  dnring  the  game  period  of  1898.  Ber  last  harvest 
was  good,  the  one  previous  poor. 

The  lists  of  importa  and  exports,  when  examined,  tell  a  tale  of  prosperity  long 
unprecedented  in  Italian  history.  The  importation  of  raw  materials  (or  jnanufactur- 
ing  purpOBe*— coal,  wood,  tobacco  leaves,  cocoons,  raw  rilk,  wool,  iron,  and  steel — 
increased  71,000,000  lire  ($13,703,000) .  The  raw  material  exports  went  up  10,000,000 
hre  ($1,930,000) ;  manufactured  articles,  15,000,000  lire  ($2,895,000) .  Strange  to  say, 
at  a  time  when  the  whole  world  is  workdng  to  enlarge  and  improve  its  shipbuilding 
plants,  Italy's  Cell  off  7,500,000  lire  ($1,447,500).  The  total  exports  in  the  first  ux 
monthH  of  1899  were  624,000,000  hre  ($120,432,000),  against  673,000,000  lire 
($110,586,000)  for  the  firet  six  monthaof  1898,  or  again  of  51,000,000  lire  ($9,843,000). 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  Italian  ehipmenta  to  Germany.  An  Italian 
chamber  of  commerce  for  Berlin  is  talked  of,  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work  as  those 
in  Paris  and  Buenos  Ayree,  etc. ;  also  the  question  of  attaching  a  commercial  expert  to 
the  Italian  embas^  in  Berlin.  A  cooperative  company  in  Milan  has  planned  establish- 
ments to  sell  Italian  wines,  fruits,  etc,,  in  railroad  stations  all  over  this  Empire. 
Germany  is  one  of  Italy's  best  cuBtAmera.  She  buys  tropical  fruits  and  plants, 
wines,  grapes,  fruits,  cauuflowere,  potatoes,  poultry,  eggs,  etc.  Germany's  exports 
to  Italy  are  handicapped  by  high  duties.  'The  commercial  treaty  of  1891,  writere 
here  say,  did  little  to  lizhten  the  burdens  on  Germany's  exports,  while  the  new 
commercial  treaty  with  France  allowed  a  36  per  cent  increase  in  French  exports  to 
Italy. 

MALTA. 

Consul  Grout  says  that  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1898 
were  valued  at  $1,039,000  and  exports  thither  at  $3,411.  Russia  sent 
to  the  value  of  $17,082,000  and  received  $1,771.  Italy  sent  $9,864,000 
and  took  $35,841.  Ko  statistics  as  to  American  trade  appear  to  be 
available,  but  the  consul  reports  a  growing  demand  for  our  goods— a 
new  condition  of  affairs.  The  direct  steamship  line  from  New  York 
is  largely  instnunental  in  promoting  trade.  During  the  past  year 
American  wheat  has  made  its  appearance  in  Malta,  and  the  Russian 
article,  which  for  years  has  monopolized  the  market,  is  disappearing. 
The  sale  of  canned  goods,  also  of  bicycles  and  meats,  is  increasing. 
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The  imports  in  1898  were  valued  at  $685,880,000  and  the  exports  at 
$609,372,000.  The  United  Statea  received  $18,082,000  of  the  exporta 
and  sent  $94,140,000  worth  of  the  imports.  The  distiibution  of  trade 
among  the  other  principal  countries  waa: 


CoQntrfeB. 

liQporU. 

Exports. 

lii 

10,210,800 
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Consul  Listoe,  of  Rotterdam,  speaks  of  the  heavy  demand  for  Ameri- 
can steel.  Our  hardware  and  machinery  have  gained  a  firm  foothold  in 
the  country.  One  of  the  principal  d^era  in  these  lines  has  for  the 
last  four  years  annually  doubled  his  trade  with  the  United  States.  He 
expresses  the  opinion  that  in  a  short  time  only  American  hardware 
will  be  used  in  the  \etherlands.  Stationery  supplies  are  also  in  evi- 
dence, and  furniture  is  being  introduced. 

POBTUGAl* 

A  British  Foreign  Office  report  (No.  2378,  annual  series)  gives  the 
following  details  as  to  trade: 

The  total  imports  of  Portiual  in  1896  amounted  to  ^,603,000,  and  the  exports 
$31,515,000.  The  trade  was  <fivided  amonj  the  principal  competing  conntriea  sub- 
stanUally  as  follows: 


Countries. 

Unporta. 

BiporU. 

3,»M,53It 

i,oeo,s» 

The  United  Kingdom  has  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  trade  of  Portugal. 

The  importance  of  the  Portuguese  colonise  in  Africa  has  greatly  increased  during 
the  last  two  years.  In  1897,  the  total  value  of  trade  between  Portugal  and  her  colo- 
nies was  $8,681,836,  and  nearly  two-thirda  of  this  waa  in  transit  trade.     In  1898,  a 
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posiM  Angola  are  being  opened  up  ai  , 

excellent  prospects;  expeaitions  have  been  sent  to  improve  the  trade  in  Mozam- 
bique; the  valuable  island  of  St.  Thomas  exports  large  quantities  of  cofiee  and 
cocoa,  and  even  the  Portuguese  coloniee  in  Guinea  have  become  a  source  of  profit  to 
the  Giovemmeut.     The  statistics  of  trade  between  Portugal  and  the  colonies  in  1898 
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RUSSIA  IN  EUBOPB. 


Consul-Greneral  HoUoway,  of  St.  Petersburg,  reports  the  imports  in 
1898  as  $281,006,000  and  the  exports  as  $354,992,000.  The  trade  in 
1897  (no  detailed  statistics  for  1898  being  available)  was  distributed 
among  the  principal  countries  as  follows: 
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The  following  extracts  are  from  a  report  to  the  British  Foreign 
Office  on  trade  in  Russia  in  1898: 

Cotton  leads  the  way  in  imports  at  Beval,  with  an  augmentation  of  680,000 
pounda,  which  is  attributable  to  the  growins  development  of  the  cotton  mana- 
ucturing  indnetry  in  the  interior  of  Ruaeia.  A  novel  feature,  however,  amonx  the 
many  articlefl  imported  is  maize,  of  which  over  300,000  pounds  came  from  the  lmit«d 
Stat€H,  to  be  used  by  country  distilleries  in  lieu  of  potatoes,  the  crop  of  which  whs 
y  poor.     The  South  Buaian  maize,  being  very  damp  and  altogether  of  inferior 

tuity,  could  not  compete  with  American,  although  the  latter  was  considerably 


very  p. 
quouty 


i,  oil,  and  fruit  from  the  south  are  chiefly  import^  by  way  of  Danish  and  Gei^ 
man  ports. 

St^im  pumps  are  largely  imported  from  America,  Worthington  and  Blake  b^ng 
U)parently  the  popular  makers,  but  the  rtulway  companies  purchase  copies  from 
KuBsian  works,  even  though  they  are  dearer  than  the  originals. 

Machine  tools  are  also  largely  imported  from  America.  I  am  told  that  these  orders 
are  lost  to  Great  Britain  be»uae  British  prices  are  too  high  and  delivery  too  uncer- 

The  bicycle  trade  shows  aigns  of  drifting  to  America;  that  is  to  say,  so  far  as 
cheaper  cycles  are  concerned.  Good  British  wheels  still  find  buyers  at  £20  (ffl?) ,  but 
those  who  can  not  afford  to  pay  this  price  (and  their  number  is  very  large)  piiruiase 
American  cycles  at  £13  lOs.  («5) . 

Typewriters  and  weighing  machines  all  come  from  America,  and  sewing  machinefl 
are  chiefly  supphed  by  Germany. 

REVIEW  OP  RUSSIAN  INDU8TEIE8  BT  THE  MDSlffTEB  OF  FINANCE. 

Consul-General  Holloway  transmits  from  St.  Petersburg  a  copy  of 
the  report  (printed  in  English)  of  the  minister  of  finance,  S.  witte, 
to  the  Emperor  on  the  budget  of  Russia  for  1900.  The  report,  which 
contains  much  interesting  akta.  as  to  the  development  of  Russian  indus- 
tries and  present  conditions  of  finance,  agriculture,  etc.,  is  given  here- 
with practically  in  full.     The  minister  says: 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  to  your  Imperial  Majesty  the  following  considera- 
tJons  on  the  budget  of  the  Empire  for  1900: 

The  estimates  are  as  follows: 

Ordinary 1,593,746,680 

ExtiaordJnary 3, 000, 000 

1,596, 745,680 
From  free  lialance  of  trcseury 160, 641, 423 

Total 1,767.367,103 

'  }{h1)1«  e9ui>lB  51.5  cents. 
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OrdinaiTr 1,664,441,679 

Extntoidinary 192, 846, 424 

Total 1,757,387,108 

The  ordinary  revenue  exceeds  the  ordinary  expenditure  by  29,304,001  rubles.  Ab 
compared  with  the  bud^  of  1899,  the  eetimatecf  increaee  in  the  ordinary  revenue  is 
124,617,477  rublee.  and  in  the  ordinary  expenditure  it  is  101,782,446  rubfee. 

The  most  conaiaerable  increase  over  the  estimates  for  1899  is  expected  in  the  reve- 
nue from  the  Government  Baie  of  epirita  {25.9  million  rublee) ,  and  in  the  exciae  on 
drink  (22.1  million  rubles) .  The  calculation  of  the  revenue  from  both  these  Bourcee 
is  baaed  on  the  data  of  actual  receipts  and  on  the  estimated  consumption  ot  epirits, 
takine  into  consideration  that  from  Julv  1, 1900,  Grovemment  monopoly  will  be  mtro- 
duced  in  the  Don  Coeaack  territorv  ana  seven  provinces  (Voronezh,  Courland,  Eursk, 
Livonia,  Stavropol,  Black  Sea,  and  Esthonia) .  The  increase  in  customs  is  estimated 
at  21.2  million  rabies,  judging  from  actual  receipts  up  todate.  Owing  to  the  increased 
eaniings  of  the  greater  i«irt  of  State  railways  and  to  the  oi>ening  of  r^tilar  tr^c 
along  the  Tiflis-Kars,  Perm- Kotlas,  Zabaikal  and  Uor^hab  railways,  the  mcrease  of 
revenue  from  State  railways  is  estimated  at  19.1  million  rublee.  As  compared  with 
1899,  the  tax  on  industries  is  expected  to  bring  in  5,000,000  rubles  more;  this  calcu- 
lation is  based  on  the  actual  receipts  for  the  Srat  half  of  the  current  year,  and  on  the 
increased  aseeseed  tax,  as  well  as  the  expected  increase  of  the  supplementary  tax  on 
joint-etock  companies.  Of  the  remaining  sources  of  revenue  the  greatest  increase  is 
expected  in  reimbursement  of  loans  and  other  expenses,  6,000,000  rubles,  chiefly 
from  interest  on  loans  to  private  railways  being  included  into  budget;  forests,  4.4 
million  rubles;  duties  on  transfer  of  property,  4,000,000  rubles;  sugar  excise,  3.3 
million  rubles;  stamp  duties,  etc.,  2.9  million  rubles;  tobacco,  2,3  million  rubles, etc. 

The  extraordinary  expenditure  is  estimated  at  192,945,424  rubles,  including  26,- 
196,285  rubles  for  the  construction  of  the  Siberian  railway;  3,418,524  rubles  for  aux- 
iliary undertakings  in  connection  with  that  railway;  30,673,560  rubles  for  the 
construction  of  other  railways;  43,758,092  rubles  for  the  purchase  of  rolling  stock  for 
the  Siberian  and  other  railways;  85,000,000  rubles  for  loans  to  private  railways,  on 
security  of  bonds  guaranteed  by  Government,  and  5,000,000  rubles  for  indemnities  to 
private  persons  and  institutions  for  lose  of  the  exclusive  right  of  selling  spirita  in 
retail. 

From  the  fonsoing,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  budget  for  the  coming  year  the  ordi- 
nary revenue  wiR  be  fully  suffident  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenditure,  while  the 
extraordinary  expenditure  will  be  covered  by  the  free  balance  of  the  treasury,  formed 
chiefly  by  the  excess  of  receipts  over  the  estimated  ordinary  revenue  of  preceding 
years.  The  bad  harvest,  the  expenditure  of  lai^  sums  of  money  on  the  construction 
of  the  Siberian  and  other  railways,  as  well  as  other  eitraordinarv  expenditure,  the 
tightness  in  the  money  market— in  short,  all  the  difficulties  Russia  has  had  to  contend 
with  of  late  have  not  ehaken  the  stability  of  State  economy,  in  spita  of  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  requirements  forming  charges  on  the  budget,  Uie 
expenditure  of  the  State  has  been  considerably  increased. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  favorable  estimates  for  1900  and  the  fulfillment  of 
preceding  budgets  prove  that  Russia's  economy  is  sound  at  bottom^  and  that  the 
unavoidable  embarnasments  that  individual  branches  of  the  national  economy  of  a 
State  at  times  endure  have  not  affected  the  productive  powers  of  this  countiy  as  a 
wtkole. 


The  late  bad  harvests  could  not  but  make  people  anxious,  and  rive  rise  to  fear 
that  the  hitherto  rich  and  fertile  soil  is  becoming  exhausted.  The  data  of  the  har- 
vest of  1899  are.  however,  extremely  consoling,  as  they  show  us  tliat  tlie  provinces 
which  suflered  from  a  bad  harvest  last  year  (the  central  black  earth  and  the  eastern) 
have  had  especially  good  crops  this  year  (1899),  yielding  nearlj^  700,000,000  poods' 
more  than  in  the  preceding  year.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  provinces  that  last  year 
had  a  harvest  above  the  average  there  tiave  been  more  or  less  serious  deficits.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  bad  harvests  of  past  years  ar«  not  caused  by  the  exhaus- 
tion of  fertile  lands,  but  proceed  from  circumstances  of  an  accidental  cnatact«r. 

IKDO^TRIBB. 

The  state  of  our  indoatiriee  is  a  matter  of  special  interest,  both  because  of  their 
marked  development  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  protective  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  likewise  because  of  the  embarrasment  experienced  m  1^  in  oni  "I'l'ng 

'  Food  equals  36,112  pounds. 
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indiietriee  in  coneeqoence  of  the  supply  of  iron  and  of  mineral  fuel  being  unequal 
to  the  demand. 

The  general  state  of  our  indturtriea,  and  the  influence  protection  has  had  on  their 
development,  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  brief  etatement  of  the  pn^^reanve 
growth  of  the  manufacturing  induatry  in  Europdn  Ruraia  (or  the  last  twenty  years 
of  tbJB  century.' 

[UUllou  niblo.] 
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Average  annual  increase  of  product! venece  (in  million  rubles):  187S-18S7,  26.1; 
1888-1892,  41.6;  1893-1887,  161.2. 

It  is  Been  from  the  above  statement  that  the  growth  of  manufacturing  induatry  for 
the  last  five  years  was  four  times  more  rapid  than  for  the  preceding  five  years' 
period  (1888-1892)  and  six  timee  more  rapid  than  for  the  ten  yeare'  period  of 
1878-1887.  Moreover,  in  1877-1897  our  industries  did  not  merely  increase  in 
quantity,  but  also  improved  in  quality,  as  the  Nizhni-Novgorod  Industrial  EshibitJon 
of  1896  showed.  Many  forms  of  industry  that  were  in  their  infancy  in  the  early 
seventies  are  now  flourishing  and  progressing.  Articles  that  used  to  be  exclusively 
imported  are  now  manufactured  at  nome. 

Such  progress  in  our  manufacturing  industry  clearly  proves  that  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection adoplfd  by  the  late  Emperor  Alexander  III  and  continued  by  Your  Imperial 
Majesty  has  given  splendid  results. 

In  regard  to  the  mining  industry,  protection,  with  the  general  animation  it  has 
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This  table  shows  that  the  output  of  mineral  fuel  and  pi^  iron  IsprogreeeinKfavorB- 
bly  on  the  whole.  If,  in  spite  of  this,  the  home  supply  is  unable  to  meet  the  mor« 
rapidly  increasing  demand,  and  therefore  the  imports  of  foreign  iron  and  coal  are 
iucreasing  instead  of  decreasing,  and  prices  are  steadily  rising,  the  cause  of  this  is  to 
be  sought  for,  not  in  protective  tariffs,  but  in  circumstances  of  another  kind. 

Buseia  is  not  the  only  country  in  which  the  prices  of  coal  and  metal  have  risen; 
the  rise  is  univereal,  and  all  the  western  European  6tat«s  have  experienced  it.  This 
is  to  beexpliuned  chiefly  by  the  great  development  of  induatry,  railways,  and  naviga- 
tion. Now,  as  this  development  has  been  most  rapid  in  Russia,  it  naturally  follows 
that  the  rise  in  price  of  the  raw  materials  has  been  most  noticeable  here.  So  short 
a  time  ago  as  1^1-1894  our  coal  mineti  could  not  always  depend  on  disposing  of 
their  total  output,  but  the  late  rapid  development  of  manufactures,  the  extension  of 
railwavs,  and  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wood  fuel  have  led  to  the  more  rapid  introduc- 
tion of  mineral  fuel,  and  since  1897  the  demand  for  it  is  greatly  increaiung.    The 
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mining  indostry  has  not  had  time  to  ulapt  ituelf  to  the  rapidly  increa^ng  demand, 
and  thiB  has  caused  some  embarrassment  to  our  manufacturing  industries. 

The  output  of  mineral  fuel  and  the  increawe  in  the  production  of  pig  iron  are  mftt> 
Vere  for  serious  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  The  market  can  be  ade- 
quately supplied  with  coal  and  iron  only  in  two  ways— either  by  lowerinjj  costom- 
houee  duties  or  by  increasing  home  production.  The  first  method  requires  great 
caution  in  ita  application.  Itn  wholet^le  adoption  might  totally  destroy  our  native 
mining  industry,  which  is  just  b^nniug  to  take  root  Now  Russia  has  all  the  requi- 
sites for  the  estensive  development  of  this  very  branch  of  industry.  What  is  necee- 
aary  is  only  to  take  the  proper  measures.  In  the  opinion  of  the  minister  of  finance 
sucn  measures  should  chieny  be  directed  toward  encouraging  private  enterprise  in 
eitracttng  the  unbounded  mineral  wealth  of  our  native  country.  With  regard  to 
"       'n  particular,  the  minister  of  finance  thinkH  that  no  time  should  be  lost  ii    ~  ' 


development  of  the  country's  productive  forces  is  due,  not  only  to  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection, but  likewise  to  the  measurea  taken  by  Your  Majesty  and  the  late  Emperor 
Alexander  III  for  the  regulation  and  extension  of  the  railway  system  in  Russia.  It 
is  now  more  than  ten  years  since,  by  the  ordeta  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  III,  Gov- 
ernment undertook  the  immediate  management  of  railways  in  the  interests  of  all  the 
forms  of  commerce  and  industry  in  this  country,  and  likewise  the  regulation  of  the 
financial  part  of  the  railway  system.  The  ministry  of  finance  was  charged  with  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  by  means  of  a  specially  established  railway  department 
Therefore,  in  presenting  his  report  on  the  Dudget,  the  minister  of  finance  considers 
it  appropriate  to  inform  Your  Imperial  Majesty  of  the  results  attained  in  this  sphere 
by  the  measures  taken,  under  imperial  direction,  botii  in  the  interests  of  national 
economy  and  with  the  object  of  curtailing  the  expenses  of  the  State  treasury. 

In  January,  1839,  our  railway  net  was  27,458  versta'  long,  only  6,470  vereta'  of 
which  belonged  to  Government  (23.6  per  cent] ;  all  the  other  railways,  to  the  extent 
of  20,988  verate  {76.4  per  cent) ,  were  managed  by  42  separate  private  railway  com- 
panies. Each  company  worked  its  railway  almost  quite  independently,  keeping  to 
Its  own  tariff  policy,  without  anv  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  countrv  in  general. 
The  State  treasury  was  a  heavy  loser  by  the  working  both  of  State  railways  and  of 
private  lines  guaranteed  by  Government;  in  1SS9  this  loss  amounted  to  30.6  million 
rubles,  while  the  debt  of  guaranteed  railways  to  Grovemment  reached  the  colossal 
sam  of  984,000,000  rubles. 

While  the  intereets  of  the  country  required  a  further  and  rapid  development  of  its 
railway  net,  the  interests  of  the  treasury,  on  the  other  hand,  cfemanded  the  curtail- 
ment of  expenses.  The  fulfillment  of  these  requirements,  bo  incompatible  under  the 
former  state  of  affairs,  presented  grave  diflicultiee,  and  was  rendered  possible  only 
by  Government  undertaking  the  unificatjon  and  immediate  management  of  the 
wnole  railway  system.  Separate  railways  were  bought  up,  and  railway  IJnee  were 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  and  of  a  few  large  private  railway  com- 
panies.    While  leaving  these  lines  in  the  hands  of  such  companies,  i.  e.,  declinii^ 


The  results  of  such  a  system  are  the  following;  Of  the  42  private  nulway  com- 
panies operating  in  1880,  at  the  preaenttime  there  are  only  9'.  while  the  20,9S8ver8ts 
of  private  lines  are  now  represented  by  14,728  versts,  or,  including  unfinished  lines 
(6,414  verats),  local  and  narrow-gauge  railways  (721  versts),  a  total  of  2!,S63  versts. 
Ihiringthe  same  time  the  length  of  State-owned  lines  has  increased  from  6,470  versts 
to  28,927  versts,  and  including  lines  in  the  course  of  construction  (4,496  versts)  —up 
to  33,423  yerets.*    Thus  the  length  of  our  railway  net,  which  in  1889  was  27,4SS 

■  Veist  equals  0.663  mile. 

'Including  1,343  versts  in  Asiatic  Rusua. 


*  Not  including  local  and  narrow-gauge  railways.        (^oi^volp 


4  Including  23, 705  veiule  In  European  EuBsia. 
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veists,  or— oonnting  the  1,032  vetets  in  the  course  of  construction— 28,490  vereta  has 
fttpresent  reached  the  length  of  56,2B6verals,  exclusive  of  the  Eastern  Chinese  Bail- 
way,  which  ia  not  in  Russian  territory.  It  is  now  almost  twice  as  long  ae  it  was  in 
1889,  60.5  per  cent  of  it  being  in  the  hands  of  the  State  and  39.5  per  cent  in  private 
hands.  For  the  same  period  the  rolling  stock  has  been  increased  to  a  very  conmder 
able  extent,  more  eBpecially  in  Your  Imperial  Majesty's  reim,  when  290,000,000 
rubles  were  assigned  for  the  purchase  of  engines,  passenger  and  goods  cars,  while,  as 
compared  with  the  end  of  1894,  the  number  of  enpnea  and  passenger  cars  has 
increased  40  per  cent  and  of  goods  cars  50  per  cent 

For  the  same  period  the  general  flnanciEU  results  of  Qovemment  participation  in 
railway  affairs  were  as  follows:  The  annual  loss  to  the  treamry  on  the  working  of 
both  Government  and  private  railways  was  gradually  diminished  (except  in  1892, 
when  it  reached  42.5  million  rabies,  and  in  1894  amounted  to  4.1  million  rubles; 
since  1886  Government  has  had  some  profit  from  its  share  of  railways,  viz,  1.8  million 
rubles  in  1895,  11.3  million  rubles  in  1896,  12.5  milUon  mblea  m  1897,  and  12.1 
milUoo  rubles  m  1898.'  The  last  two  figures  do  not  include  the  workinc  of  sections 
of  the  Siberian  Railway;  if  these  sections  are  included  the  amount  of  Government 


profit  will  be:  1897,  8,000,000  rubles,  and  1898   1,000,000  mblea. 

The  above  data  show  how  favorable  have  been  the  results  attained  bv  the  new 
railway  policy  in  the  interests  of  the  Slate  and  of  railway  development.  The  minis- 
ter of  finance  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  injustice  baa  been  done  to  private  companies. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  tboee  companies  which  have  undertaken  to  build  new  lines 
have  to  bear  some  loss  tor  the  first  few  years;  bnt  since  these  companies  have  chosen 
to  build  new  mtwaya  in  preference  to  being  bought  out  on  equitable  t^rms,  it  is  clear 
that  they  found  this  more  profitable,  calculating  that  the  expenses  incurred  would 
be  reimbursed  when  the  trdEc  on  the  newly  constructed  lines  has  developed.  There 
is  reason  to  think  that,  on  the  whole,  such  calculations  have  proved  correct. 

The  shares  of  the  existing  private  railways  are,  even  in  the  present  embarrassed 
state  of  the  market,  as  high,  or  higher  than  they  were  at  the  end  of  1888.  The  onlj 
exceptions  are  the  shares  of  tbe  Ryazan -Ural  and  Boutheastem  railways,  but  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  speak  definitely  of  them,  as  their  extensive  lines  have  only  latelv 
been  opened  to  traffic,  and  their  completion  coincided  with  bad  harvests  of  breaa- 
etuffs  in  the  provinces  these  railways  pass  through.  In  any  case,  the  present  profit 
on  rulway  shares  is  no  criterion  of  tne  gain  or  toss  on  the  part  of  those  private  railway 
companies  which  preferred  building  new  lines  to  being  bought  out  by  Government 
There  is  no  doubt  about  one  thing,  vi*.  that  the  money  invested  in  these  railways 
has  not,  as  yet,  yielded  full  returns,  and  that  in  the  newly  constructed  lines  the  share- 
holders have  acquired  new  property  of  great  value,  which  will  raise  the  price  of  their 
shares  above  what  would  have  been  given  for  them  had  Government  exercised  its 
right  of  buying  up  the  railways.  With  the  enormous  increase  of  our  industries,  rail- 
way traffic  and  railway  earnings  will  increase  every  year,  and  it  mav  be  confidently 
expected  that,  in  the  end,  private  railway  companies  will  hardly  be  losera,  providea, 
of  course,  thai  there  are  no  abuses,  the  prevention  of  which  is  chiefly  the  business  of 
the  shareholders  themselves. 

The  extension  of  the  railway  net  and  the  increase  of  rolling  stock  have  undoubtedly 
acted  beneficially  on  the  growth  of  industry,  hut  besides  these  measures,  a  regular 
and  uniform  railway  tariH  was  necessary.  The  almost  absolute  freedom  foniierly 
enjoyed  by  railway  companies  in  fixing  their  tariff  acted  most  injuriously  on  the 
progress  of  trade  and  industry.  How  injurious  this  independence  was,  is  seen  from 
the  fact  that  foreign  imports  (as  return  freight)  were  given  every  wlvantage  in  the 
shape  of  lowered  tariff,  and  thus  the  railways  counteracted  the  protective  policy  of 
the  Government.  For  local  traffic  each  company  fixed  its  own  special  taritf,  while 
for  through  transport  the  different  conipaniea  adopted  the  most  varied  tariffs,  often 
totally  out  of  accordance  with  the  prices  of  other  lines. 

These  tariffs,  with  constant  alterations  and  supplements,  used  to  be  published  in 
various  places  and  by  various  institutions,  and  freouently  not  in  time,  so  that  it  was 
almost  impoBsihle  to  follow  them  and  to  make  any  definite  commercial  calculations  of 
the  cost  01  transport 

At  the  present  time  the  tariffs  of  all  the  Russian  railways  (with  the  exception  of 
narrow-gauge  subsidiary  lines)  are  uniform,  so  that  goods  of  the  same  class,  when 
traveling  the  sameoumber  of  versts,  pay  the  same  freignt  in  all  parte  of  Russia;  excep- 
tions to  this  fundamental  rule  are  made  only  in  a  fow,  specially  important  casefl. 
The  uniform  (arifi  is  likewise  taken  as  a  basis  in  calculating  the  charge  for  the  passage 

'  From  the  Year  Book  of  the  department  of  state  control.  In  calculating  the  profits 
all  working  expenses  and  interest  on  capital  sunk  in  the  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  raSways  are  taken  into  account 

i:ni,-r:-,G00'^lc 
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over  th«  Rusrian  portion  of  iateniatioQal  tnuisport  There  fe  %  certain  abatement 
only  (in  exports  to  foreign  countritti  and  to  the  Far  Eaet,  thus  completely  doing  away 
with  the  poHBibility  of  counteracting  cuetomadutiee  by  low  freights.  TariftB  are  now 
pablished  in  fall,  and  in  anfficient  time  to  be  of  use,  in  the  "Collectioii  of  tari&B,"  an 
official  pabUcatlonot  the  ministry  of  finance.  Thus  uniformity,  stability,  and  cheap- 
IKM  have  been  attained  in  the  goods  tariffs  uf  Russian  railways.  Of  couise  there  are 
many  impTovements  to  bemadeinthefDture,eepeciallyin  the  regulating  the  interests 
of  the  variooB  regions  of  Yonr  Imperial  MajeBty  s  vast  Empire. 

At  the  same  time,  as  it  is  very  important  for  the  eoonomic  development  of  the  conn- 
try  that  every  facility  should  be  afforded  to  passenger  traffic,  owing  to  the  enormous 
distances  to  be  traversed,  tiie  ministry  of  finance  turned  its  attention  to  lowering  the 
paasenser  tariff,  laying  down  the  rule  that  the  charge  per  verat  should  be  progrese- 
ivelv  decreased,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  journey.  The  reenlte  of  this  meaa- 
nre  nave  been  most  favorable,  passenger  traffic  having  increaaed  very  considerably, 
while  the  general  receipts  of  railways  from  paeeengera,  instead  of  dmiinishing,  are 
actoaily  mnch  greats:. 

It  wil)  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  following  results  have  been  attained  in  rail- 
way affairs:  The  railway-net  is  almost  twice  as  long;  the  ratling  stock  is  considerably 
augmented;  instead  of  oeing  a  loss  to  the  treaBury,  as  formerly,  the  railways  now 
bnng  in  an  annnal  profit;  there  is  a  uniform,  stable,  and  accessible  railway  tariff, 
wbicQ  is  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  general  national  interwta  of  industry  and  trade; 
panenger  traffic  is  cbeaper. 

riBBBiAH  BAiLwar. 

In  speaking  of  the  progress  in  the  railway  system  dnrii^  the  last  ten  years,  some 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  Siberian  Railway.  This  great  undertaking  of  build- 
ing anulway  across  the  continent  of  Asia  was  b^nn  in  this  decade  under  the  direct 
Boperintendence  of  Yonr  Imperial  I^ajeety,  and  is  now  approaching  successful  com- 

C'  'ion.  This  line,  forming  an  uninterrupted  railway'  connection  between  two  oceans, 
acquired  special  and  world-wide  importance  since  the  friendly  Government  of 
China  opened  a  parage  for  this  line  throngh  ite  dominions  to  the  unfrozen  Yellow 
Sea,  and  leased  the  Quang-tung  peninsula  to  Russia.  Here,  by  Your  Majesty's  orders, 
at  the  terminus  of  the  railwi^,  the  construction  of  the  port  and  town  of  Dalny  was 
begun  in  1890.  It  is  to  be  a  free  port  This  privilege,  and  the  favorable  situation  of 
the  town  at  the  starting  point  of  an  important  One  of  transport  will  undoubtedly  cause 
it  to  develop  and  flourish,  attracting  the  merchant  fleets  of  all  nations,  and  we  may 
hope  that  Dalny  will  become  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  the  comtoercial  intercoarw 
between  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

Building  a  railway  acroes  the  breadth  of  Asia  is  a  great  and  arduous  undertaking, 
which  has  demanded  great  labor  and  outlay,  and  contiunes  to  do  so. 

The  construction  of  the  permanent  way  was  extremely  difflcnlt  Obstacles  of  all 
kinds  had  to  be  surmounted,  under  the  most  unfavorable  climatic  and  topographical 
conditions.  Manchuria  presented  almost  exceptional  difficulties;  a  handful  oi  Rus- 
sians, far  away  from  their  native  land,  had  to  make  &  railway  through  an  almost 
unexplored  country,  with  a  strange  population,  under  conditions  of  the  greateet  dis- 
comfort But  to  a  Russian  no  obstacle  is  unsurmonntable  when  his  l^rcorrmtands; 
the  construction  of  the  Chineee  Railway  is  progressing  rapidly.  At  the  present  time 
about  800  verstfl  are  already  laid  down.  Traffic  has  temporarily  been  opened  for  446 
verstafrom  Port  Arthur  to  Moukden,  and  a  telegraph  line  has  been  put  up  the  whole 
ler^h  of  the  trunk  line  and  of  the  South  Hanchurian  branch. 

The  pecnniary  sacrificee  made  by  the  Bussian  peojjle  for  the  coiwtrnction  of  the 
Siberian  Railway  are  likewise  very  great.  In  speaking  of  Russia  and  her  finances, 
one  must  not  foivet  that  the  grater  part  of  the  Qreat  Siberian  Railway  is  now  com- 

K'ete^  and  that  the  monejr  required  for  this  stupendous  task  has  been  provided  by 
usHia.  In  the  comparatively  short  period  of  1S91-1899  (inclnsive)  601.8  million 
rubles  have  already  been  expended,  in  1900aboat  130,000,000  mbles  will  be  required, 
a  sum  which  is  already  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government,  while  from  150,000,000  to 
180,000,000  rubles  will  have  to  be  found  for  the  completion  of  this  great  work.  The 
whole  amount  to  be  expended  will  thus  exceeed  750,000,000  rubles.  This  expendi- 
toreis  covered  chiefly  from  the  general  resources  of  the  treasury,  and  only  100,000,000 
rubles,  i.  e.,  leee  than  one-sixth  of  this  outlay,  is  covered  by  extraordinary  resources. 
In  any  case  the  period  of  the  greatest  expenditure  is  over,  and  the  time  is  approach- 
ingwben  tJie  tnosury  will  be  free  from  the  heavy  burden  of  the  Siberian  Railway. 

The  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice,  which  is  felt  most  at  present,  prevents  contemjH>- 
raries  from  seeing  the  futnre  importance  of  the  gr^at  rtulway,  and  from  appreciating 
this  stui>endous  undertaking.  But  however  difficult  may  be  the  work  undertaken 
by  Busna  under  Tour  Majesty's  guidance,  it  will  be  reoompenaed  a  huodradfold 
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when,  on  its  completiDn,  it  beam  abundant  fruit,  when  the  great  line  of  transport, 
joining  the  extreme  ends  of  Europe  and  Asia,  will  perform  auch  good  aervice  in  the 
culture  and  development  of  the  Far  East,  and  will  call  forth  the  productive  powers 
of  Siberia. 


The  state  of  our  currencv  during  the  past  year  has  already  been  defined  in  the 
conclusions  of  the  financial  committee,  which,  bv  Your  Imperial  Majesty's  order, 
discussed  the  condition  of  tbe  money  market.  In  these  conclvuione,  which  Your 
Majesty  deigned  to  approve  of,  the  financial  committee  found  that  our  money  market 
was  under  the  influence  of  highly  unfavorable  circiimstanceB,  of  which  the  chief 
was  theuniverBot  tightness  of  money ;  that  our  money  market  was  somewhat  embar- 
rassed tliereby,  but  that  this  embarirasBment  would  have  been  much  Kreater  had  not 
a  well-otf^ized  monetary  system  counteracted  it  in  some  degree.  In  view  of  this, 
according  to  the  conviction  of  the  financial  committee,  "our financial  policy  must  be 
directed  toward  the  preservation  of  the  stability  of  the  currency,  as  being  one  of  the 
most  important  conditions  of  the  proper  development  of  State  and  nationaleconomy. " 

The  attainment  of  this  most  important  object  was  one  of  the  chief  problems  of  the 
financial  department  in  the  past  year.  Notwithstanding  the  embarrassed  condition 
of  monetaiT  ijfaira,  the  late  bad  harvests,  and  a  certain  deterioration  in  tbe  balance 
of  payineni,  our  monetary  system  (which  is  chiefly  embodied  in  the  new  coinage  law 
of  June  7,  IS99)  has  preserved  its  perfect  stability.  Even  under  such  unfavorable 
conditions,  the  diminution  of  Russia's  gold  reserve  during  1809  is  onl^  24.6  million 
rubles,  or  1.5  per  cent  of  the  gold  at  the  end  of  18S8.  The  fluctuation  in  the  amount 
of  goM  in  Russia  is  quit«  natural,  and  may  be  observed  in  other  countries  as  well. 
There  can  be  no  cause  for  anxietv,  especially  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  since  1802 
the  gold  resenre  of  the  coimtry  has  mcreased  by  660,000,000  rubles.  The  state  of 
our  monetary  circulation  at  present,  as  compared  with  the  end  of  1808,  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  figures: 
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These  figures  show  that  the  amount  of  the  principal  denominations  of  coin  in  circu- 
lation has  mcreased  during  the  current  year  by  50.7  million  rubles.  It  is  necessary 
to  remark  that  this  year  standard  coin  has  taken  the  lead  of  other  forms  of  money, 

ji ,[  Qf  g(,]^  ju  circulation  being  122.1  million  rubles  in  excess  of  bank  notes, 

■'  "■  ......  .    .  .      .    y]jy(,^^  while  bv  the 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  o 


o  the  179.2  per  cent  of  IJ 


,  is  makii^  considerable  progress  in 
nee,  commerce,  and  industry.  However,  progress  merely  in  trade  and  industry 
does  not  make  national  prosperity.  In  his  annual  reports  to  Your  Imperial  Majesty 
the  minister  of  finance  has  tailed  attention  to  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  stability 
of  a  nation's  finances,  however  well  organized  these  may  be,  depends,  in  the  end,  on 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  population,  the  bulk  of  which  in  Russia  is  agricultural. 
Following  out  the  directions  of  Your  Imperial  Majesty,  the  financial  department  has 
done  its  beet  to  alleviate  thecondition  of  the  peasantry,  and  in  this  respect  the  prog- 
ress made  in  1899  is  considerable;  arrears  of  payments  in  redemption  of  land  nave 
been  almost  quite  done  away  with,  current  payments  have  been  mode  eosier,  and  the 
methods  of  levying  the  assessed  taxes  on  the  land  of  village  commimities  have  been 
r^ulated.  It  is  necessary  to  dwell  in  detail  on  these  measures,  ss  the  opinion  is 
Still  prevalent  that  the  causes  retarding  tlie  improvement  of  peasant  life  are  the 
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burden  of  Umd  redemption  psymente  and  the  considerable  umouDt  of  airearB,  which 
ore  collected  in  a  manner  ruinous  to  tlie  taxpayere. 

There  is  no  denying  that  when  the  land  was  al[ott«d  to  the  peaaante,  the  terrae  of 
land  redemption  were  in  some  caaes  settled  without  the  paving  capacity  of  the  peas- 
antry being  sufficiently  taken  into  account,  and  that  tne  manner  of  collectins 
redemption  arrears,  eometimee  in  considerable  sums  and  with  the  employment  m 
severe  coercive  meaeuree,  has  prevented  the  peasante  from  placing  their  domestic 
economy  on  a  firm  basis.  But  attention  has  already  been  bimed  to  this  unsatis- 
factory state  of  afiaim,  and  Your  Imperial  Majesty  ha^  commanded  that  the  rates  of 
payment  should  be  brought  within  the  paying  capacity  of  the  peasant  population. 

For  thia  purpose  two  measures  have  been  taken  by  the  mmistry  of  finance:  (1] 
Postponement  of  arrears  and  payment  by  instaHmenta,  and  (2)  lowering  the  present 
rate  of  payments  by  means  of  readjusting  the  installments  of  the  unpaid  debt  These 
measures  would  not  be  difficult  to  carry  out  were  it  poasible  to  give  the  whole  popu- 
lation the  same  alleviations  in  regard  (o  redemption  arrears  and  redemption  pay- 
ments. By  simplifyit^  the  work  of  the  flnancial  department  and  of  local  authorities 
tc  the  utmost,  such  uniiformity  would  considerably  curtail  the  time  necessary  to  apply 
the  alleviations,  allowed  by  law,  to  all  the  pavers  of  land  redemption. 

But,  however  great  theadvantagesof  this  wnoleeale  system  may  be  from  apractiGal 
point  of  view,  such  a  solution  o(  the  question  is  hardly  m  accorduice  with  justice  and 
equity.  Economic  conditions  vary,  not  merely  in  diDerent  provinces  and  districts, 
but  even  in  the  same  volost  (or  commune) ;  side  by  aide  with  peasants  requiring  the 
special  care  of  the  Government  there  are  others  that  are  quite  able  to  fulfill  all  their 
obligations  in  regard  to  land  redemption  without  any  difficulty.  The  causes  oF  the 
existence  of  arrears  are  likewise  various.  Even  admitting  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
such  arrears  accumulate,  not  in  consequence  of  any  avoidance  of  payment  on  the 
part  of  the  peasant,  but  owing  to  the  burden  of  the  redemption  payments  or  to  bad 
harvests  and  other  calamitiee,  still,  for  individual  villages  this  burden  and  these 
calamities  are  so  different  as  to  be  almost  incommensurable.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  wholesale  system  of  tax  alleviation  would  be  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  jiutive.  The  peasants  would  not  only  fail  to  appreciate  their  obligations  as  tax- 
payers, but  would  come  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  avoiding  payment  in  hopes 
of  some  new  exemptions  or  alleviations. 

There  is  another  objection  to  this  system  of  wholesale  lowering  of  rates  and  cancel- 
ing of  arrears:  the  budget  would  suffer  by  this.  In  all  whol^ale  alleviations  the 
Government  would  have  to  give  up  a  part  of  assured  revenue,  and  this  consideration 
would  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  exemptions,  which,  in  its  turn,  would 
prevent  these  alleviations  from  being  of  much  use  in  the  case  of  the  most  needy 
taipayers. 

These  considerations  caused  the  financial  department  to  reject  the  wholesale  system 
of  making  redemption  parent  easier,  and  to  give  preference  to  a  slower  and  more 
cautious  system — that  oi  lightening  the  payments  in  strict  accordance  with  the  payiuE 
f^pacities  of  the  individual  taxpayer.  This  idea  forms  the  basis  of  the  law  <n 
February  7,  1894,  for  the  postponement  and  the  payment  by  instAllments  of  redemp- 
tion arreare,  and  the  laws  of  May  13,  1806,  and  Blay  31, 1899,  for  measures  to  lighten 
the  pavments  in  redemption  of  land. 

By  tnese  taws,  prior  to  granting  any  alleviation,  the  economic  condition  and  pacing 
capacity  of  each  separate  village  community  or  peasant  proprietor  is  examined  mto, 
and  the  degree  of  alleviation  is  based  on  the  data  of  such  an  investigation.  It  took 
some  time  to  make  these  investigations,  but  already  by  1898  the  application  of  the 
law  of  February  7,  1894  (for  the  postponement  and  payment  by  installments  of 
arrears),  was  so  far  advanced  that  the  minister  of  finance,  in  his  report  on  the  budget 
of  1899,  was  able  to  predict  the  completion  in  that  year  of  the  task  undertaken.  His 
prediction  has  proved  correct,  and  at  the  present  time  of  the  116,000,000  rubles  of 
arrearsdue  by  January  1, 1899,  the  payment  of  90,000,000  rubles  has  been  distributed  in 
installments.  Of  the  remmning  26,000,000  rubles  the  collection  of  18,000,000  rubles 
has  been  stopped,  in  view  of  the  proposed  examination  into  the  economic  condition 
of  the  peaaantn'.     Five  million  rubles  of  arrears,  forming  an  insignificant  part  of  the 


_._ _.  .  I  being  due  to  accidental  causes,  do  not  come  under  the  law  of 

Febniary  7, 1894.  Finally,  3,000,000  rubles  are  to  be  postponed  and  the  installments 
readjusted  very  shortly,  and  the  minister  of  finance  is  already  receiving  the  applica- 
tions of  the  provincial  courts.  Thus  the  law  of  February  7,  1894,  in  regard  to  arrears 
due  before  1809,  has  already  been  applied  to  almost  all  cases.  In  future  the  financial 
department  will  see  that  the  arrears,  which  may  accumulate  owing  to  bad  harveeta 
and  such  like  causes,  are  postponed  and  readjusted  as  soon  as  they  arise,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  paying  capacities  of  the  defaulters.  The  minister  of'^flnance  therefore 
thinks  he  mayoonfldentfy  asBeit  that  land-redemption  arrears,  accumulating  thronsh 
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no  fault  of  the  payers,  are  becomi^  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  that  henceforth  the 
proBperity  of  the  rural  population  will  rot  aimer  from  the  overburdensome  collection 
of  such  arream 

Besides  removinf;  the  cauaee  of  arrearB,  meaeurce  have  likewise  been  taken  to  lower 
the  ratee  of  the  redemption  payments.  The  law  of  May  13, 1896,  allowed  the  remiun- 
ing  payments  in  redemption  of  land  to  be  readjusted,  at  the  requeet  of  the  peasants 
themselves.  But  during  the  three  vears  dnce  its  promulgation,  this  law  whs  not 
applied  very  frequently.  Up  to  July  1,  1899,  there  were  twmparatively  very  few 
applicatiouB  for  readjuHtment.  Thie  elownesH  waa  due  partly  to  the  peasants  not 
beuig  fully  aware  of  the  advantaf^  of  the  readjustment  permitted  by  the  law,  and 
partly  to  the  fact,  that  the  considerable  reduction  in  the  rates  of  redemption  payments 
was  attained,  according  to  the  law  of  May  13, 1896,  by  prolonging  the  term  of  redemp- 
tion very  conaidetablv,  which  did  not  eait  the  peasants. 

In  consequence  of  tn IS,  Your  Imperial  Majesty  was  pleased  to  command  the  minister 
of  finance  to  lay  before  the  council  of  state  new  proposals  for  measures  to  lighten  the 

Eayments  in  ledemption  of  land  by  peasants.  These  proposals,  after  being  examined 
y  the  council,  were  confirmed  by  Your  Majesty  on  the  3lst  of  May,  1899.  The  most 
important  diflerence  between  the  new  law  and  those  preceding  it  is:  First,  the 
obugatory  and  immediate  investigation  (and  not,  as  heretofore,  at  the  request  of  the 
peasante)  into  the  economic  condition  of  such  villages  as  have  never  once,  in  the 
course  of  five  years,  paid  their  land  redemption  tax  in  full,  or  that  have  not,  dnring 
the  Baid  period,  paid  in  all  more  than  80  per  cent  of  their  redemption  taxes,  and 
secondly,  the  alteration  in  the  conditions  on  which  land  redemption  paymenta  are 
readjusted,  so  as  to  lower  the  rate  of  the  instalments  couHiderably,  without  prolong- 
ing tiie  term  of  redemption  too  much.  From  information  received  by  the  ministry  of 
finance,  the  lawof  MaySl,  1899,  haa  attained  its  object.  The  obligatory  investigations 
of  almost  19,000  villages  have  been  carried  on  with  great  vigor,  and  in  many  provinces 
were  finished  by  last  autumn.  The  great  privileRes  grant^  by  the  new  law,  together 
with  the  circumstantial  explanations  given  lo  tlie  peasants  during  the  obligatory 
examinationa,  have  rapidly  increased  the  number  of  applicutions  for  readjustment  of 
redemption  payments,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  number  will 
continue  increasing.  In  every  locality  the  peasants  at  first  do  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  privilege  of  readjustment  of  their  redTemption  payments,  but  when  there  have 
been  applications  from  several  villages,  and  especially  when  such  applications  have 
been  granted,  the  neighboring  villages  apply  for  the  same  privileges.  From  July  1 
to  December  1, 1899,  the  number  of  applications  for  readiustment  of  redemption  pay- 
ments presented  to  the  ministry  of  finance  was  very  little  below  that  of  applications 
preBented  during  the  preceding  three  years.  There  are  as  many  as  5,rao  under 
consideration  in  local  institutions,  without  reckoning  the  applications  of  villages  liable 
to  obligatory  investigation.  In  accordance  with  this  animation,  the  reduction  of  land 
redemption  payments  made  during  these  five  months  of  1899  (540,000  rubles)  is  almost 
equal  to  the  reduction  made  during  the  preceding  three  years. 

Such  pro^reffi  gives  hope  of  a  rapid  completion  of  this  work.  The  ministry  of 
finance,  on  its  part,  is  doing  its  utmost  to  forward  the  universal  application  of  the 
laws  relating  to  the  readjustment  of  redemption  payments,  in  the  way  most  speedy 
and  advantageous  to  the  peasants,  even  at  considerable  sacrilice  on  the  port  of  the 
State  treasury.  All  this  makes  the  minister  of  finance  confident  of  the  speedy  fulfill- 
ment of  Your  Imperial  Majesty's  command  to  bring  the  rates  of  aaseaement  into 
accordance  with  the  paying  capacities  of  the  ^pulation. 

Besides  doing  away  with  arrears  and  reducmg  the  rate  of  current  redempdon  pay- 
ments, the  ministry  of  finance  is  taking  measures  to  regulate  another  uranch  of 
taxation,  which  has  been  and  is  still  the  object  of  much  censure,  viz,  the  manner 
of  collecting  the  taxes.  The  order  of  levying  aawesed  taxes  on  the  allotments  of 
village  communities,  confirmed  by  Your  Majarty  June  23,  1899,  will  come  into  force 
in  1900.  Its  object  is  to  regulate  the  methodsof  collecting  taxes  from  the  peasantry. 
It  is  true  that  this  law  does  not  radically  change  the  system,  there  being  an  obstacle, 
in  the  form  of  the  close  connection  between  the  rules  of  collection  and  the  laws 
governing  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  peasants  and  the  organization  of  village 
government,  laws  that  are  in  many  respects  antiquated  and  defective.  Nevertheless, 
within  the  limits  allowed  by  the  peasant  law,  the  law  of  June  23, 1899,  brings  in  many 
essential  improvements  in  det^ls.  Attention  is  turned  principally  to  collecting  the 
receipts  for  the  current  year,  the  collection  of  arrears  being  of  secondary  importance; 
the  law  r^ulatee  the  compulsory  measures  and  commits  the  superintendence  over 
tax  collection  to  authorities  that  stand  in  close  relation  to  the  peasants,  and  whose 
duhi  it  is  to  look  after  their  well-b^g. 

But  of  far  more  importance  than  the  particular  improvements  introduced  by  the 
law  of  June  23,  are  the  meafluies  taken  to  limit  mutual  responsibility.    The  very 
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conBcioDsneae  of  bein^  liable  to  answer  for  another  man  acta  oppresavely  on  the  peae- 
aatry  mbjected  to  this,  and  creat«e  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of  tax  each  house- 
hold may  have  to  pay — an  uncertainty  which  derongee  the  economic  calculations  of 
the  peaeanta  and  has  a  bad  influence  on  their  economic  enterprise.  Bearding  the 
restrictions  already  made  aa  a  merely  temporary  measure,  the  minister  of  finance,  on 
his  part,  Ih  anziouel^  seeking  for  some  means  oc  totally  abolishing,  ae  Hoon  as  possi- 
ble, mutual  reeponaibiiity  in  the  payment  of  tazee. 


In  presentine  to  Your  Imperial  Majesty  his  views  on  several  problems  of  the 
economic  life  of  Bu^a,  the  minister  of  finance  tahi:«  the  liberty,  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  report,  of  mentioning  a  subject  of  essential  importance  to  the  whole  civilized 
world,  namely,  the  marked  and  univeraal  tightness  and  embarrasament  in  the  money 
market.  This  circumstance,  which  is  causing  no  inconsiderable  difficulties  in  the 
induBtroMSimniercial  operations  of  ail  countries,  proceeds  from  various  circumstances 
of  an  economic  character,  and  is  also  to  a  great  extent  complicated  by  recent  events  in 
South  Africa,  ft  is  not,  however,  so  much  theae  circumstances,  as  the  vague  fears 
of  further  poll lical  complications,  that  are  causing  such  embarrassment  in  money 
matters.  The  calm  voice  of  reason  is  powerless  to  allay  these  fits  of  distrust  in  the 
stability  of  international  relations.  But  the  agitation  would  in  a  great  measure  be 
allayed,  were  the  governing  classes  and  the  public  abroad  imbuM  with  the  same 
opinions  on  questions  of  world  politics  that  are  held  by  the  monarch  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty  million  faithful  subjects. 

SPAIN. 

According  to  official  statistics,  imports  in  1898  were  valued  at  $94,- 
439,000  ancTexporta  at  *137,559,000.  The  trade  was  distributed  among 
the  chief  countries  in  1897  (the  most  recent  statistics  obtainable)  as 
follows: 
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The  following  extracts  from  a  recent  publication  by  Professor 
Gutierrez,  of  the  school  of  commerce  at  Cadiz  (translated  by  Consul 
Bartlemau,  of  Malaga),  give  an  idea  of  present  economic  conditions: 

According  to  the  last  census,  there  appears  a  lai^  increase  in  the  population  in 
manubictnnng  towns,  and  a  decrease  in  places  given  over  solely  loagriculture.  This, 
to  some  extent,  may  have  been  the  result  of  the  destruction  of  the  vines  by  the 
phylloxera,  forcing  the  laborer  to  seek  his  bread  in  other  localities. 

Home  industries  and  manufactures  beine  so  well  protected  by  the  tariff  of  IS9I, 
foreign  (spitalists  have  established  themselves  within  the  kin^om;  and  Spanish 
workmen  nave  learned,  and  can  now  man^e,  industries  which  were  heretofore 
nnluiown  to  them.  The  high  rate  of  exchange  has  likewise  greatly  contributed  to 
developing  home  manufactures. 

In  BillSo,  mining  and  industries  connected  therewith  are  on  the  increaae;  in 
Aragon,  Cataluna,  and  CastlUa,  flour  mills  are  being  constructed;  in  Zaragoxa  and 
Navarra,  paper  mills;  and  at  Mallorca  the  manufacture  of  shoes  is  increasing. 

In  Cataluna,  not  only  has  there  been  an  advance  in  production,  but  new  industries 
have  established  themselves. 

Spain,  with  a  larger  expanse  of  territory  adapted  to  cultivation  than  anj  other 
Enropean  nation,  produces  so  little  that  even  the  yield  of  wheat  is  not  sufficient  for 
ite  17,O0i),O(lO  inhabitants;  it  even  follows  Switzerland  as  an  agricultural  oathHi. 
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With  4,250,000  hectares  (10,501,750  acres)  of  wheat  under  cultivation,  Siwin  pro- 
duces bat  38,000,000  hectolitera  (107,844,000  huaheb),  while  England,  with  only 
1,065,000  hectar«e(2,e31,615acre8)produces  33,000,000  hectoliters  (93,654,000)  bushels. 
The  consumption  of  wheat  in  Spain  amounis  to  40,000,000  hectoliters,  and  the  deficit 
of  2,000,000  hectolitera  has  to  be  imported. 

Formerly,  the  hieeding  of  cattle  was  a  source  of  lar^  revenue;  now  it  scarcely 

Spain's  wool  and  meat  in  former  times  was  an  extraordinary  item  of  income,  hut 
little  by  little  this  industry  haa  been  abandoned.  One  hundred  years  ago  Spain 
stood  second  in  the  production  of  cattle;  to-day  it  occupies  the  eighth  piace.  Tnetie 
conditions  are  due  to  the  abandonment  of  the  cultivation  of  grazing  lands,  lu 
twenty  years'  time  the  iSpanieh  breed  will  have  disappeared  entirely,  unless  the 
necessary  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  it. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  nret  Spanish  railway  in  1848,  from  Barcelona  to  Matan>, 
13,000  kilometers  (5,077  miles)  have  been  constnicted. 

During  the  year  iSB6, 204  firms  dissolved  partnership;  320  suspended  payment  and 
became  bankrupt. 

The  year  189B  ended  with  a  balance  in  Bpain's  favor  of  313,000,000  pesetas 
((43,000,000).  In  the  first  month  of  1899  there  was  a  defidt  of  2,000,000  pesetas, 
which,  although  expected,  caused  a  painful  impreesion. 

Importations  in  January,  1899,  amounted  to  6,000,000  pesetas  ($840,000)  more  than 
for  the  same  month  of  the  two  years  preceding. 

Ex portati on B  showed  a  decrease  of^3,000,000  pesetas  as  compared  with  January, 
1897,  and  1,500,000  pesetas  as  compared  with  the  same  month  of  1898. 

In  raw  materials  the  decrea^  was  1,500,000  pesetas  ($210,000) ;  manufaii'tured  arti- 
cles, 4,500,000  pesetas  (1630,000) ;  and  in  alimentary  articles  10,000,000  pesetas 
($1,400,000),  which  includes  cereals,  wine,  oil,  and  preserves. 

The  importation  of  coSee  from  the  colonies  in  January,  1698,  was  1,974,815  pesetas, 
and  in  January,  1899,  this  was  reduced  to  128,758  pesetas,  the  difference  being  made 
up  by  importations  from  other  countries. 

ToDacco  and  cacao  likewise  show  a  decrease,  Cuban  sugar  alone  holding  its  own. 
There  was  no  importation  of  this  commodity  from  Puerto  Rico,  or  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

The  falling  off  in  the  colonial  commerce  has  caused  the  decrease  in  the  receipts 
from  industrial  taiee,  especially  as  r^ards  cotton  textiles,  flour,  and  shoes. 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

Consul  General  WinBlow,  of  Stx>ckholiii,  says: 

The  commerce  of  the  countries  that  compose  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  has  greatly 
increased  with  the  world  at  large  during  1898,  and  particularly  with  the  United 
States.  Many  articles  of  American  manufacture  have  been  seen  for  the  firat  time 
during  the  past  year.  American  locomotives  to  the  number  of  twenty  are  now  in 
service  on  the  state  railways  of  Sweden.  There  is  every  prospect  of  Norway  placing 
orders  with  our  manufacturer  for  railway  material  and  a  warship  or  two.  vast  tracts 
in  the  north  will  soon  have  railway  communication.  Rails  are  now  bein^  laid  that 
will  connect  Gellivare  and  the  great  iron  mines  of  Luossavaaia  and  Kiirunavaara 
with  Ofoton,  on  the  Norwegian  coast.  In  these  last  named  placet)  are  deposits  of  iron 
ore,  the  largest  in  Scandinavia,  and  in  fact  with  few  if  any  rivals  in  the  world. 
There  has  been  estjmalad  to  be  more  than  233,000,000  tons  in  sight.  Mining  machinery 
made  in  the  United  States,  I  have  been  ioformeid,  will  be  adopted,  on  account  of  its 
special  merits. 

The  trade  of  Sweden  in  1898  was  valued  at  $122,000,000  for  imports 
and  $92,000,000  for  exports.  Germany  sent  the  largest  value  of 
imports,  some  $42,000,000,  and  Great  Britain  followed,  with  shipments 
amounting  to  $37,000,000.  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Kuasia  follow  in 
order  of  importance.  In  the  export  ti-ade.  Great  Britain  leceived  to 
the  value  of  $39,9<X>,000,  Germany  and  Denmark  about  one  third  as 
much. 

Consul  Bordewich,  of  Christiania,  gives  the  imports  of  Norway  in 
1898  as  $76,756,000,  and  the  exports  as  $43,054,000.     Of  the  imports, 
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some  $3,836,000  worth  came  directly  from  the  United  States.    Official 
statisticsdividethetradearaongthechief  competing  countries  as  follows: 
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ConBuI  Bordewich  says  that  with  the  exception  of  leather,  imports  of 
American  goods  are  steadily  increa.sing.  Imports  in  this  line  from 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Holland,  on  the  other  band,  have  been 
gaining,  and  the  consul  Uiinks  it  probable  that  jobbers  in  these  coun- 
tries have  secured  contracts  with  American  manufacturers,  and  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  goods  entered  from  those  countries  is  of 
American  origin.  Our  ^ain  is  beginning  to  find  a  market.  American 
products  I'ank  high.  During  the  year,  laundry  machinery,  brick- 
making  machineiy,  and  flour-mill  machinery  have  arrived  from  the 
United  States. 

Consul  Nelson,  of  Horgen,  notes  that  California  canned  gooda  and 
American  oi^ns  have  been  successfully  introduced. 


SWITZEBLANB. 

Consul  Frankenthal,  of  Berne,  reports  that  the  imports  in  1898  were 
valued  at  $205,603,000  and  the  exporte  at  $139,698,000.  The  share 
taken  by  the  chief  countries  in  Swiss  trade  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 
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Conaul-General  DuBois,  of  St.  Gall,  says  that  one  can  now  buy 
American  watches  in  Berne,  American  ham  and  bacon  in  Basle,  and 
that  Swiss  horses  sleep  on  American  straw.  American  hardware  fills 
the  shop  windows;  American  shoes  are  in  popular  demand,  and  every- 
where are  striking  evidences  of  the  increased  export  of  American 
wares. 

Consul  Morgan,  of  Aarau,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  ranks  fourth  both  in  the  import  and  export  list,  taking  10.19 
per  cent  of  the  exports  and  selling  6.85  per  cent  of  the  imports.  It  is 
intfiresting  to  note,  he  continues,  that,  during  1898,  we  for  the  first  time 
exceeded  Austria,  Russia,  and  England  in  the  amount  imported  into 
Switzerland.    It  is  probable  that  the  United  States,  also  tor  the  first 
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time  in  the  history  of  our  country,  actually,  sold  to  Switzerland  more 
tbaa  she  bought  from  her,  for  uie  official  figures  must  be  considered 
as  more  or  less  approximate  in  so  far  as  the  actual  imports  from  the 
United  States  are  concerned,  the  Swiss  custom-houses  Laving  no  way 
of  obtaining  returns  of  American  goods  which  are  entered  through  tJie 
adjoining  countries. 

TCBKBT. 

Imports  in  1898  are  estimated  in  the  StatesDUtn's  Year-Book,  1899, 
at  $11,890,000  and  exports  at  $6,691,000.  The  latest  figures  for  the 
trade  by  countries  are  for  the  fiscal  year  1895-96,  and  are  given  for 
the  principal  countries  by  Consul-General  Dickinson,  of  (>>nstanti- 
nopte,  as  follows: 


Co-Btrta. 

ImpOMK. 

EzporU.       .       Conntilec. 

I»p«.. 

Eipom. 

a'.Mt.iM 

SI,«8.»5 

3,«M.I3I 

7,090,614 
147. m 

•1.2S0,17« 

28.188.603 

The  new  steamship  line  from  New  York  direct  to  Constantinople, 
says  the  consut-general,  has  caused  a  reduction  in  through  freights  of 
from  25  to  33  per  cent  and  a  surprising  increase  in  the  introduction 
of  American  products.  The  imports  of  flour  alone  since  the  Barber 
Line  was  started  are  more  than  double  the  value  of  all  the  importa 
from  the  United  States  to  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey  during  the 
year  1897-98,  and  yet  it  can  fairly  be  assumed  that  only  a  beginniDg 
in  American  business  has  been  made.  Arrangements  are  being  made 
to  open  a  permanent  exposition  ot  United  States  products  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  outlook  for  increased  American  commerce  in  the 
Levant  is  extremely  promising.  Certain  articles  manufactured  in  the 
United  States,  notably  cotton  goods,  pumps,  and  clocks,  have  long 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  the  Bast,  but  this  has  led  unscrupulous 
manufacturers  to  put  upon  the  markets  inferior  goods  with  an  imi- 
tation of  American  trade-marks.  It  is  believed  that  this  exposition, 
under  American  auspices,  says  Mr.  Dickinson,  will  attract  dealers  who 
wish  to  purchase  the  genuine  article,  and  will  reduce  to  a  minimum 
these  disuonorable  practices. 
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Official  returns  give  the  imports  in  1899  as  $2,3eo,600,000  and  the 
exports  ay  $1,289^00,000.  The  distribution  of  the  trade  in  1898  is 
given  by  Consul-Greneral  Osborne,  of  London,  a»  follows: 
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10,709.545 
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North  Amertotncol- 
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6:2021815 
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Werteni  Coosl  ol  Af- 
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1.470. 080, »« 

1,8M,723.1W 

1,019,518,380 

The  London  Statist,  in  ite  edition  of  January  13, 1900,  discusses  the 
trade  of  1899  as  follows: 

Our  foreij;(n  trade  in  1S99  reflects  the  proaperooa  conditioiu  preyuling  fn  this  coon- 
try  and  in  the  lar^r  portion  of  the  world.  Bpeaking  broadly, we  may  say  that  prosper- 
ity in  England  bnnga  proeperity,  in  some  degree,  to  almost  every  country  of  the  world, 
not  excluding  those  which  coneider  themeelvee  our  competiloro.  If  trade  in  this 
country  is  depressed  and  our  consuming  power  at  a  low  poin^prices  ot  produce,  of 
raw  materials,  and  of  manufactured  goods  are  affected.  In  18ti9  our  enormous  con- 
Humption  of  both  necesBaries  and  luxuries  has  been  the  direct  cause  of  the  greatly 
improved  conditions  of  many  of  the  producing  countries.  For  1393  our  imports  of 
foreign  products  were  of  the  value  of  £405,000,000  ($1,970,000,000);  for  1898  they 
were  worth  £470.000,000  ($2,287,000,000) ;  and  for  1899  they  have  been  of  the  value 
of  £485,000,000  ($2,360,000,000).  although  America  has  retained  her  raw  cotton  for 
sale  in  the  present  year.  But  for  this  circumstance  our  purchases  in  1899  would 
have  been  of  the  valae  of  over  £490,000,000  ($2, 384,000,000) .  In  six  years  our  pur- 
chases of  foreign  goods  have  increased  in  value  20  per  cent.  How  tar  the  present 
difficulty  in  South  Africa  will  aSect  the  trade  of  this  country,  and  how  far  it  will 
affect  our  purchases  of  foreign  products,  can  not  be  determined.  That  it  will  have 
an  adverse  effect  can  not  be  doubted.  The  recent  stringency  of  money,  which  was 
brought  about  largely  by  the  war  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  how  long  the  war  is 
likely  to  last,  is  already  hindering  new  enterprises  and  stopping  the  free  flow  of 
rapital  into  promising  ventures.  If  the  war  continues  for  a  prolonged  period,  it  may 
bnng  about  severe  trade  contraction  and  a  great  decline  in  our  consumption  of  for- 
eign products,  which  has  been  so  enormoua  during  the  past  few  vears.  Further, 
inaemnch  as  foreign  production  is  largely  based  upon  continuance  of  the  heavy  buy- 
ing for  this  coun^,  any  reduction  in  our  purchaM«  may  bring  overproduction,  seri- 
ously depress  prices,  and  affect  the  position  of  foreign  producers. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Continent,  oE  the  United  States,  and  of  Australasia  has  caused 
a  very  laige  sxponsion  in  our  export  trade  for  the  yt^r,  which  was  of  the  value  of 
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nearly  £265,000,000  ($1,289,000,000) ,  inclading  new  ahips.  Deducting  new  alupe, 
the  VEdue  wae  £255,465,000  (f  1,243,<»0,000] ,  an  expansion  of  9.47  per  cent  over  1896. 
The  ezc«ee  of  imports  over  eiports  tor  the  year  was  thus  £!65,000,000  ($802,900,000) , 
ae  ag^nst  £176,(X)0,000  ($866,000,000)  in  1898,  £128,000,000  ($622,900,000)  in  1893, 
and  on)y  £93,000,000  ($462,000,000)  In  1890, 

The  continued  large  balance  of  imports  over  exporta  testifies  to  the  abaence  of  any 
appreciable  investment  of  British  capital  abroad.  A  certain  amonnt  of  money  has 
during  the  year  been  invested  in  Western  Australia  and  in  South  African  mines,  but 
the  amount  has  not  been  large.  There  have  also  been  a  few  colonial  loans.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Australian  banks  have  repaid  depositors  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
and  we  have  sold  a  very  large  amount  of  securitiee  to  the  United  States.  Hence 
there  has  been  little  or  no  outflow  of  fresh  ca.pital  on  balance,  although,  perhaps, 
profits  accruing  from  foreign  investmeDtahave been  allowed  to  accumulate  in  foreign 
coimtriea.  Under  these  circumBtancee  improvement  in  our  export  trade  is  all  the 
more  pleasing,  as  indicating  that  the  countries  which  have  bought  more  freely  have 
paid  for  their  purchaseB  out  of  Iheir  increased  profits  and  not  with  borrowed  money. 
The  improvement  in  our  exports  in  1899  has  been  shared  by  almost  every  trade  m 
the  country.  The  prominent  exception  bas  been  cyclea.  The  expansion  in  iron  and 
Bteel  exports  has  been  as  much  as  25  per  cent;  in  coal  nearly  28  per  cent;  in  cotton 
goods,  4  per  cent;  in  woolen  and  worsted  manufactures,  7  per  cent,  and  in  machinery 
nearly  7  per  cent. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  and  import  in  1809,  together  with  tl 
''"~~"-^,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  are  given  oelow: 
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Consul  Boyle,  of  Liverpool,  notes  that  general  conditioos  of  trade 
and  commerce  are  prosperous.  For  some  time,  there  has  been  an 
increasing  home  demand,  which  has  taxed  the  productive  capacity  of 
Great  Bntain  to  meet,  special  reference  being  had  to  shipbuilding  and 
to  railroad  and  municipal  improvements,  these  enterprises  giving 
employment  to  numerous  branches  of  manufacture,  particularly  in 
metals.  Having  to  a  meaBurable  extent  caught  up  with  the  home 
demand,  British  manufacturers  have  now  commenced  in  earnest  to 
endeavor  to  recover  their  lost  ground  abroad.  The  large  importations 
of  Amertcaa  machine  tools,  and  the  adoption,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
of  new  ideas  in  manufacture  and  in  business  methods,  have  given  the 
British  mills  and  factories  a  great  increase  in  productive  capacity. 
During  the   last  year,  he  continues,  there  have   been   fewer  labor 
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troubles  thao  usual.  A  geaeral  reriew  of  the  situation  leads  to  the 
conclusioQ  that  American  maaufacturers  must  expect  cbauged  condi- 
tions from  now  on  in  their  competition  with  Bntish  maniSacturers, 
tdtiiough  it  is  freely  conceded  by  the  best  authorities  in  England  that 
the  advantage  must  finally  rest  with  the  American  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Boyle  gives  the  general  advice  to  all  those  seeking  the  British 
market,  wnether  the  articles  be  food  products  or  manufactures — send 
the  beat,  and  do  not  let  the  standard  deteriorate.  He  notes  among  the 
interesting  trade  items  of  the  year  the  fact  that  a  Liverpool  dry -goods 
firm  imported  a  quantity  of  silk  from  the  United  States,  ana  that 
Michigan  sent  soda  ash  to  that  district,  the  latter  item  being  like 
"sencung  coals  to  Newcastle." 

Shipments  of  chilled  poultry  from  the  United  States  have  met  with 
the  greatest  success,  and  a  rapidly  increasing  trade  is  being  established 
and  IS  likely  to  continue,  especially  during  tue  period  from  January  to 
June  in  each  year.  Imports  of  chilled  pork  are  Hkewise  on  the  increase. 
Canned  fruits  from  CaliforDia  still  command  the  market,  but  canned 
meats  from  Australasia  and  South  America,  particularly  tne  latter,  are 
competing  keenly.  There  is  an  active  demand  for  green  fruit  fi-om 
California  and  Or^on,  as  well  as  for  dried  fruits.  It  will  interest 
manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements,  continues  Mr.  Boyle,  to 
know  that  there  is  a  long-felt  want  in  England  for  an  improved  light- 
draft  self -binding  reaper.  The  Lancashire  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
is  sdvertising  to  give  prizes  at  a  trial  to  be  made  in  the  summer  of 
1900  for  this  class  of  machinery. 

COMMEBCIAL  INTELUOENCE  DEPAETMENT. 

Consul  Boyle  writes  from  Liverpool,  January  5,  1900: 

Heretofore,  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Joiunal,  a  Govemmeat  publication  similar 
la  the  American  Confiulsj'  Reports,  has  been  isBuedmontlily.  Complaints  have  been 
freely_  made  by  the  British  preae  and  by  chambers  of  commerce  that  the  information 
contMned  therein  was  often  too  late  in  reaching  the  pubUc  to  be  of  much  practical 
value,  and  comparison  was  made  with  the  eyetem  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  pnolishing  daily  Advance  Sheets  of  Consular  Reports.  On  the  4th  instant  there 
t^peared  the  first  number  of  the  weekly  iasue  of  the  Board  o!  Trade  Journal.  Its 
pnce  is  fixed  at  Id.  (2ceotB),  while  the  price  of  the  former  monthly  inuewas  6d. 
(12  cents).  CoosiderinK  the  admitted  conaervatism  of  the  British  Government  in 
such  maUeiH,  this  new  departure  is  very  significant.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  newly  awakened  spirit  in  Great  Britain  in  the  direction  of  greater  enter- 
Eriee  and  more  modem  methods  to  meet  ever- increasing  foreign  competition  both  at 
ome  and  abroad,  particularly  from  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

Equally  significant  is  the  establishment  of  the  new  "commercial  intelligence 
bnmchoi  the  board  of  trade,"  the  following  particulare  of  which  ore  taken  from 
an  offlml  announcement  dated  the  Ist  instant: 

"The  intellieence  branch  of  the  commercial  department  of  the  board  of  trade 
has  beoi  established  with  a  view  to  meet  the  constantly  increadog  demand  for 
prompt  and  accurate  information  on  commercial  matters,  so  far  as  it  can  be  met  by 
Government  action.  In  deciding  to  establish  this  new  branch,  the  board  of  trade 
have  l)een  largely  influenced  by  the  recommendations  contoinwi  in  the  report  of  a 
departmental  committee  composed  not  only  of  repreaentativee  of  the  various  Gov- 
ernment departments  concerned,  but  alao  of  promment  representatives  of  commer- 
cial interests,  which  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  the  president  of  the  tioard,  in 
Jnlv,  1897.  The  committee  referred  to  was  requested  (o  consider  and  advise  (1)  as 
to  the  best  means  of  collecting  and  of  diaeeminatmg  among  those  interested  prompt  and 
accurate  information  upon  commercial  subjects,  and  (2J  as  to  the  collection  of  sam- 
ples, especially  of  goods  of  foreign  manufacture  competmg  with  British  productions, 
and  the  exhibitioa  of  such  samples  to  manufacturers  and  traders  in  th^  country. 
As  a  result  of  their  deliberations,  the  conunittee  recommended  under  head  (1)  the 
H.  Doc.  481,  Pt  1—12  ;^^^_,.^|^, 
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eetablishment  of  a  new  office,  under  the  beard  of  trade,  on  lines  which  the  board 
have  fallowed  generally  in  the  creation  of  the  intelligence  bmnch,  and  this  branch  is 
congequently  intended  to  become  a  center  at  which  infomiation  on  all  sulqecta  of 
commercial  interest  shall  be  collected  and  focused  in  a  form  convenient  for  reference. 
In  addition,  it  will  bo  thedntyofthebranch,aa  tarascircumetancesperinit,  to  afford 
information  in  reply  to  ail  inquiries  on  commercial  mattera  which  may  be  addreeaed 
to  it,'  whether  written  or  \-erbal.  The  'intelligence  branch'  will  endeavor,  on  appli- 
cation being  D:iBde  to  it,^  to  supply  iuformatioa  in  regard  to  the  following  subjects, 
viz:  Commercial  statiatics,  matters  relatingto  foreign  and  colonial  tariffs,  excise  and 
'consumption' duties;  port,  harbor,  and  tonnageduee,  and  other  charges  on  shipping; 
customs  regulations,  consular  fees,  forms  of  c^tificatee  of  origin,  regulations  concern- 
it^  commercial  travelers,  trading  licenses,  foreign  and  colonial  contracts  open  to  ten- 
der, foreign  and  colonial  bounties,  listsoffirmsensaged  in  particular  lines  of  business 
in  uitferent  localities,  etc.  An  inquiry  room,  at  which  copies  of  official  publications, 
directories,  and  olJier  works  of  reference  may  be  consultel,  is  reserved  at  the  offices 


TBADE  IN  eoOTLAND. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  tiie  report  of  Consul  Fleming,  of 
Edinbui^h: 

The  tendency  of  trade  m  this  part  of  Scot^d  in  1S09  indicates  that  American 
exporters  are  giving  attention  to  a  market  long  practically  n^lected.  Although 
American  goods  of  various  kinds  have  been  sold  in  Scotland  lor  many  years  to  a 
limited  extent,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  was  a  serious  effort  to  build  up  a 
trade  in  any  line  until  the  manufacturers  set  themselves  to  the  work  of  placing  their 
wares  before  the  people  directly,  by  sending  representatives  here  either  from  the 
United  States  or  from  London  agencies.  80  long  as  the  manufacturers  were  content 
to  let  a  general  agent  in  London  or  Liverpool  simply  take  orders  for  Bcotland  when 
they  happened  to  get  any,  the  growth  of  trade  was  exceedingly  slow.  When  modem 
meuiods  of  trade  extension  were  adopted  and  agents  from  toe  United  States  as  well 
as  salesmen  from  London  and  Liven>ool  were  sent  among  Scottish  buidnesa  men  to 
show  wares  and  prices,  there  was  a  quick  change  for  the  belter  in  the  current  of  com- 
merce. Manufacturers  on  the  other  side  took  a  wrong  view  of  Scotland  to  begin  with. 
They  seemed  to  look  upon  this  division  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  commercially  a 
mere  appendage  of  England.  The  foot  is  that  laws,  business  methods,  and  business 
habits  in  Scotland  diSer  from  those  in  England,  and  to  obtain  trade  here  a  foreign 
manufacturer  must  present  himself  to  Scottish  businew  men,  and  meet  their  require- 
ments, quite  irrespective  of  any  connection,  however  successful,  he  may  have  else- 
where in  Great  Britain.  The  Scotsman  thinks  for  himself.  He  selects  goods  upon 
what  he  considers  their  merits.  No  one  is  more  alert  than  he  to  discover  real  value  Jn 
wares  of  any  kind,  and  it  follows  that  the  best  way  to  sell  goods  of  real  value  in  Scot- 
land is  to  bring  them  under  the  notice  of  Scottish  businees  hooses  directly.  Ameri- 
can manofacturers  are  adoptii^  this  plsji,  and  they  find  that  ft  pavs.  This  is  pretty 
clearly  shown  by  the  increasing  proportion  of  American  exports  which  come  to  Scotr 
tish  ports,  which  proportion  will,  itisprobable,  grow  steadily  in  thehiture,  inasmuch 
as  the  facilities  for  all-water  transportation  between  North  Britain  and  the  United 
8tat«s  are  improving. 

The  importance  of  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  market  for  manufactures 
may  not  be  fully  nndeistood  in  the  United  States.  Scotland  is  not  a  manufacturing 
community.  The  great  manufacturing  indostries  do  not  number  half  a  dozen,  inctud- 
ir^  shipbuilding,  distilUng,  and  tweed,  linen,  and  burlap  manufacture.  Compara- 
tively few  of  the  articles  in  common  use  are  produced  here.  They  are  imported  from 
England  and  abroad.  There  is  among  the  people  little  if  any  prejudice  against  for- 
eign-made wares.  In  proportion  to  population  and  wealth,  Scotland  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  better  market  for  American  goods  than  England.  Of  course,  the  latter  country  is 
a  much  larger  field  to  cultivate,  but  the  trade  of  Scotland  is  decidedly  worth  striving 
for.  United  States  manufacturers  made  a  good  start  in  1897,  improved  their  position 
in  1898,  and  in  1S99  they  have  been  gaining  ground  in  several  directions.  Evidences 
are  found  on  ever^  hand  that  our  goods  aro  coming  to  this  market  in  constantly 
increasing  quantities. 

The  imports  of  agricultural  machinery,  printing  presses  and  folding  machines, 
metal-working  and  wood-working  machinery,  tools  and  implements,  woodenware, 
clocks,  watches,  etc,,  are  growing. 


byGoO'^lc 


REPORTS  OF  CONSULAR  OFFICERS. 

Note. — The  aonoal  returns  of  declared  exports,  which  were  for- 
merly published  in  Commercial  Relations,  will  be  printed  this  year  in 
H  separate  Tolmne,  similar  to  the  quarterly  statements  of  Exports 
Dechred  for  the  United  Stat«s. 


D.gitizecbyG00glc 


byGoo'^lc 


AFRICA. 


CAJJifAItT  ISLA^iTDS. 

Trade  in  the  Canary  lalands  could  be  made  very  profitable  to  Ameri- 
can merchants  if  a  airect  line  of  steamers  were  established.  A  line 
from  New  York  to  Las  Falmas,  Santa  Cruz  de  Teneriffe,  Sierra  Xieona, 
Liberia,  and  the  Gold  Coast,  running  once  or  twice  a  month,  would 
carry  enough  freight  and  passengers  to  pay.  The  people  here  are 
anxious  to  nave  direct  communication  with  the  United  States,  and  will 
give  such  a.  line  their  hearty  support.  Freight  shipped  via  England 
takes  three  to  four  weeks  in  transit^  and  the  transfer  to  steamers  makes 
charges  very  high.  It  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  English  mercbante, 
who  manage  their  affairs  via  Liverpool  and  London, 

The  principal  American  pi'oducts  brought  here  are  petroleum, 
tobacco,  flour,  maize,  ham,  lard,  and  lumber.  A  very  good  market 
could  be  made  for  furniture,  shocks,  ink,  soap,  cement,  liardware, 
canned  goods  (meats),  and  cereals. 

Trade  nere  at  present  is  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  exports  consist 
of  fruits — which  all  go  to  England — potatoes,  garlic,  onions,  almonds, 
wine,  and  cochineal. 

The  cement  used  here  is  imported  from' Belgium,  and  nearly  all  the 
lumber  and  all  the  shooks  come  from  Norway. 

Solomon  Bbbuner,  Oon^. 

Tenbbiffe,  SeptemAer  16,  1899. 


NAVIGATION  AT  THE  CANABT  ISLAMI>S. 

Statistics  of  the  maritime  business  at  this  port  are  given  in  inclosed 
clipping.  The  vessels  printed  as  coming  from  America  are  all  from 
South  and  Central  America;  not  one  steamer  entered  this  port  from  the 
United  States,  and  only  four  sailing  vessels  carrying  our  d^  have 
cleared  from  Teneriffe  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1899. 
There  have  arrived  more  vessels  than  stated  from  the  United  States: 
they  did  not  fly  the  United  States  flag,  but  carried  merchandise  and 
wares  from  there. 

I  have  cleared  during  my  term  of  office,  from  September  8  to  Decem- 
ber 31, 1899,  22  vesseb,  of  which  20  were  steamers  and  2  sailing  ves- 
sels; of  these,  onl^  1  was  under  the  American  flag,  a  sailing  vessel. 
The  business  of  tlus  port  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years,  and 
the  genertd  merchandise  business,  I  am  informed,  is  more  than  tihree, 
times  what  it  was  ten  years  ago.     Any  amount  of  business  in  everylc 
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line  could  be  done  if  there  were  direct  communication  with  the  United 
States. 

Solomon  B&BLmBB. 
Teneeiffe,  Jamtary  5,  1900. 


entered  the  port  of  Teneiiffe,  clasBified 
Swedish  (war) 2 


Spanish  f  1  war) 

German  (1  war) 81    Perovian 1 

French  (1  war) 20     Runan  (war) - 1 

Italian 3  

Norwegian 8  Total 172 

Daring  the  same  period  3  foreign  sailing  veesels  (1  war)  and  8S  veaeela  engaged  in 
coasting  trade  entered  the  port,  making  a  total  of  261  vessela,  with  tonn^e  409,610, 
crew  9,873,  paBBengaia  9,6(». 

The  numoer  of  ateamere  entering  this  port  during  the  year  1899  wae  1,68&,  dis- 
tributed by  months  as  follows: 

JaDoary 133     July 129 

February 125     August 122 

March 156     September 121 

April 136     October 144 

T&a.j 14]     November 162 

June 144     December 172 


During  the  aame  year  1,07S  sailii^  vesaels  entered,  making  a  total  of  2,763  vessels, 
with  tonnaire  3,378,906,  crew  83,841,  and  paaeengera  97,653,  claseified  according  to 
origin  aa  foUows : 

Europe  and  islands 2,189 

Africa 276 

America 259 

Oceania 59 

Total 2,763 

Of  this  number,  47  were  ships  of  war. 

Spanish 26     Rusman 2 

Erench 7     German 1 

Argentine 3     Dutch 1 

Swedish 3     English 1 

Portngueee 2     Norwegian 1 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  showing  the  increase  during  the  last  ten 


1891. 


1,324 

897 1,375 

1,^7 


BKrriSH  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Notwithstanding  the  falling  off  in  ira^rts  of  merchandise  into  South 
Africa  for  1898  aa  compared  with  1897,  imports  from  the  United  States 
have  not  decreased,  and  when  it  is  taKen  into  consideration  that 
imports  of  some  articles  were  lessened  owing  to  the  war  with  Spain, 
and  that  crops  were  destroyed  bv  locusts,  fly,  and  fli-ought,  the  snoop- 
ing is  a  satisfactory  one,  and  in  its  proportion  to  total  imports  ia 
reached  by  no  other  country. 
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The  total  imports  for  1898,  ezclosive  of  specie,  into  all  South 
Africa  was  £33,903,428  ($116,321,165.84),  an  increase  of  over  £20,000 
(997,330).  The  following  were  the  value  of  imports  into  South  Africa, 
exclusive  of  specie,  for  uie  years  1897  and  1898,  by  ports: 


Port* 

.W. 

ISBB. 

]2,IB6,2ST.SS 



127,400,147.11 

The  Portuguese  territory  on  the  east  coast  included  in  the  terri- 
tory shown  as  Soutii  Africa  is  not  in  this  jurisdiction,  but  as  through 
the  ports  of  that  territory  imports  for  parts  of  South  Africa  enter,  it 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  give  the  total,  to  obtain  the  figures  for  those 

g>rts,  and  I  am  indebted  for  the  courtesy  to  United  States  Consul 
ollis,  of  Lourenfo  Marquez.  But  the  above  fibres  are  not  a  correct 
showing  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States,  for  the  reason  that 
large  values  are  brought  in  from  Great  Britain  and  other  countriea, 
purchased  through  the  foreign  agencies  of  United  States  manufacturers 
and  producers  and  export  commission  houses.  Those  in  a  position  to 
know  state  that  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  may  be  with  safety  aaded  to  the 
above  figures  for  1898.  These  imports,  it  is  said,  include  steel  rails, 
iron  piping,  bridge  and  other  structural  work,  freight  cars,  mining 
machinery,  furniture,  peas,  corn,  dried  fruits,  wire  fencing,  lard,  canned 
meats,  tel^raph  material,  etc.  I  can  not  believe,  however,  that  such 
heavy  goods  as  those  first  mentioned  would  be  largely  shipped  via  Great 
Britain,  for  it  would  seem  a  matter  of  economy  to  snip  direct  to  South 
Africa.  Large  quantities  of  saltedandcannedmeatsandfishare,  how- 
ever, sent  througn  foreign  ^encies,  the  latter  also  through  a  California 
agency  in  Australia. 

I  give  below  figures  of  imports  and  exports  into  all  of  South  Africa, 
with  the  exception  of  Portuguese  territory,  in  1898,  the  statistics  cov- 
ering the  leading  articles  in  which  the  United  States  is  represented. 
I  have  given  quantities,  wherever  possible,  instead  of  values,  as  these 
are  sometimes  underestimated.  The  table  is  not  as  complete  as  I 
would  wish,  for  the  reason  that  this  colony  and  its  dependencies  do  not 
classify  goods  under  the  same  headings  and  do  not  give  details  of  dif- 
ferent lines;  for  instance,  "hardware  and  cutlery  "cover  many  kinds  of 
goods  that  I  would  be  pleased  to  enumerate,  but  can  not.  The  total 
United  States  exports  to  South  Africa,  by  ports,  for  1897  and  1898  are 
stated  below.  Those  tirough  Portuguese  territory  for  1898  are  esti- 
mated, as  correct  returns  can  not  be  obtained  for  thirty  days. 


,8«. 

,««. 

»,T80,S03.80 
g,a>4,«M.04 

lS,»66,72£i,M 

Not  a  very  large  increase  in  the  total,  but  the  gain  in  cereals,  ctc.i 
WHS  astonisblDg.    Decreases  in  other  articles  cut  down  the  total.        '^ 


COHUERCIAL   BELATIOBB. 
ChUf  imparta  fkroagk  pnrts  of  Cape  Colony. 


Axtlclea  and  couDtiies. 

1«>T. 

ine. 

Ale  and  beer 

16 
«0 

go 
so 

g 

m 

!S 

1,IS2,8S1 
1S,28S 
274.  ni 

4.CI7S,S76.6» 

116,078. 05 

b;7«):*s 

9.  as 

%■!« 

m 
'iw 

Si 

1«&,TW 

'     1 
!:SJS 

421,660 

2U,»2 
897,436.40 

144,«3T.2S 

10,869.  T4 

'^"■'SSJSKliudcm 

::::::::;::t::: 

^lS'^^.':"f.::;::::;:::::::::;::;::::;:: 

Amtralla..: 

AnentiDe  Bepubllc 

:::::::::::|:::: 

,s 

""aaS^"-;:::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

do.... 

Sheep— 

Mi'diS?!:?::::::::;::::::;:::::;;::.;;. 

do.... 

*"  Unl"ed"li^S^ 

::::::::rr:: 

^■'^^ 

^'^S'.S'^i.. 

SSSfe:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::. 

47.W)4.2« 

rsr^;;:;;;;;;;;;;:::;;;;;;;;;:;;;;; 

nnmber.. 

« 

United  giatei 

I^itob— 

:::::::■:::£:;: 

321 

Belgluni 

•■::::::::£;:: 

United /tiUi 

'^'^SfiriCi^dom 

::::::::::;t::: 

7,668,447 

Killed  Kln'gdom .!? 

do.... 

■«;S 

^Sfes.;:;;::;;;;::;=::;:;r;;:;:: 

do.... 

VffiS 

Butter: 

SSSSKT;;;;:::::::;;:::;:::::;::;;;:::::;;;:;;. 

:;;:::;;::;&::: 

.» 
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Chief  tn^wrtf  through  portt  of  Cape  Cblon;;— Contitiaed. 


Articles  Bnd  ooDDtrlsi. 

18«. 

im 

701,649 

1 

Sie,9M 

IB,8W 

103,]&1.47 
16,788.82 
86,1)00.38 

i;8»l 

U0,0B7 

Holland' 

SSiS^:^:::::;;;::;:::::;;:::::::::::;:::::: 

:::::::::;:£:::: 

1'^ 

8,116.677 
04,7a 

4,6« 

'•S;2:l! 

0,916,40 

''"^StSi'SS^ 

■::;::;;:...jo..:: 

United  KingdcBn 

:::;::::!r^:: 

857.070 

21,110 

14,845 

18,816.07 

'^em.dEi.^i™ »n. 

k^ 

s,»a>,WB 

41,180 
188,808 

12,606 

IS 

6,817 
2, 100, 968 

eff7.«io 

41,401,747 

18,690,376 

lH,40a 

1,241,466 

lS:744 

'Si 

Ct***": 

\^r 

'IsiSi.f'"^^::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::. 

^ndne  Republic 

""""l^:: 

^,■m 

BouuuuIku— 

rmtedYiiwi::;" ::::::::: :"";;: :;::;:;:""" 

**'^ted  Kingdom 

SKSMT''!":;:::;;::::;:::::::;;:::::::: 

do.... 

<lo.,.. 

240^10 
1,468,860 

17, 232^200 

do... 

1636' 877 

7«,7M 
1,647,126 

218,000 

!:SS! 

1,267,267 

■as 

:::::::::::&::: 

■•S'!!? 

■"SS^i       

do.... 

C76S,02S 

27,748.6*8 
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Chief  import*  through  port*  of  Cbpe  Ooloiniy — CoDtiniied. 


Articla  mi  coantrlea. 

!««. 

iseB. 

CeresliH-CDiitinDed. 
Other  nalna— 

p™ju- 

3;^ 

4^ 

United  BlatM 

;;;;:;;;;;;;;;;:!;;;; 

2, 862:744 

*™Unlted  KIngd«OT 

OiflteilBtotM 

;;:;'iE;;;;:|;;; 

839,700 

5'^ 

Ftonr— 

731,  7« 
10,000 

„,„,„ 

820.817 

140.708 
I0.5S8:W3 

S,2(H,B«I.4S 

ib;2m;b7 

l,41S,3SD.a8 
Si;S43.S2 

»b;  871168 
102,055,72 

173,  B« 

ulseo 

•     tSB 

uSSdeiiii ^^-  - 

.6.a:iS 

"~BSSU«d™ 

as 

2,106.71 

•"aerjE^"":: 

gSi 

CDl^KYiitdom 

; tv" 

DracBuidchemlcsli: 

729  0B2  6T 

49,aiO.B8 

'^^linlted  Kingdom. 

^,^ 

■•,600 

1,617 

1,970, 782 

4,231 

Ill 

as:g 

61381.86 
1 

SsS=i:i:ii 

t.is 

^.aii^si^c^."!'.^?^!:!^. 

BeigiujrrTf^r::::::/::::::::::::":::":::::";:;:::;::::":^:::: 

■■•tSS;? 

10.187.80 

'n^^'Kf.S^'''™'^ 

"'■^CiaSS'T' 

S4,2».E>8 

''Si 

SSl'EE-EEEEEE. 

do..-. 

Ssfe."'*"- 

pound... 

no,OM 

Uoltediati 

do.... 

i,"4»»,"01B 

AFRICA; 
Cftief  import*  tkrmtgk 
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d/  Cape  CWony— Continued, 


Anlclea  uid  coontries. 

,»,. 

1808. 

Boe 

6,97T,8S6.04 

sloeBiis 

ll,6B0.»6 
118,200 

la 

78,606 

120,474 

"ISSS"^; •; 

do... 

dollan- 

881 

6,822.91 

Hardware  and  coUery: 

;:;::;:;::-.::;-.::3:::;; 

1:1 

4:g 

att,o2T.«« 

8,(108.  W 

"S;g 
■l:i!! 

27J,1B8.S3 
«S,7«.«[ 

iST,051.8S 

B«;i80:80 

BS8,  (20.77 
100,720.05 

ii;m«.m 

108,671.06 

883,221 

*30,8I7 
116,162 

^S 

311,946 
7.139 

4,229 

'"■•"■" 

286,ft«e.e2 

6,993.32 

,!;SS 

180,677.00 
6:361.87 

:::::::::::::::::^::. 

all 

116,042 

United  Ktogdom 

";;;:;;;;;;;;;:^:- 

Har- 

Unlted  Kingdom  

::-"""::":^;- 

16S 

m 

hss^s^}?:— ■■■—■■■■— 

9,2« 

'"weshTi™ - «.- 

120,416.62 

lADi^!&dtaiV,]we:                                                                   ^^ 

■nii»dEi,i^ 

::::::::::::::f:X^-.- 

140, 140 

162,382 

^IMdetaWB 

do... 

::;:::::::::::::*:: 

,„™te^::::::::::::::::::::::: 

::::::::::::::::£:: 

United  Kingdom 

do... 

""iZ'^ 

nSlSS^iigdom 

^^EEHEEEE}. 

do... 

do... 

86|216!6> 
^M.08 

;,Goo'^le 
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Oiief  imporit  through  porti  of  Cape  Cblm^— Gontimied. 


ArUcla  and  ooontcia. 

■«. 

». 

•■sss 

do.... 

^■*1:«5:a8 
«S:8!i 

^:i 

'SS:^ 
.i:S 

"•S 
AS 

1,MZ 

2,276 
2,7«,M) 

7,888 

"!:2! 

187.283 
Z2Z.fiG6.« 

1:S! 

1IK,331.T8 
17,371.29 
11,«0.87 

i.oKosi 

2&1,4W 
180,280 

11 

267,897 

.as 

;:::::::::;:::;;:«:;;; 

■,4JftS 

AOBlmHa 

"TSStefc 

3,260.401 

do.... 

'SS 

United  Kingdom 

::::::::::::::'S*:: 

(»,SS1 

l^rd— 

SaSSr.:::;;:::::::::::;;:::;:::; 

do.... 

^U2 
78,774 

7sg 

Macblne  and  engine- 
United  KlnSa™ 

P«lnta  and  colors: 

United  Klngdimi 

Germany 

;;-v.v;r.v±S:-:: 

'^ir- 

■JSS 

™ffi»s^„     . 

"^"Z^^'i^S^ 

United  Kingdom 

pomds.. 

3,641,KCS 

'^^Z^ 

United  Kingdom 

far:::;;:::;::::::::;::::::::::::::::: 

•ee;;:;;;;Ie 

4,062,482 

1=7::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::: 

;e;;;eese 

'niSS-Sglo. 

"I'S! 

S^m^"f^:::;:::::::;:::::::::::;:: 

do.... 

::::;:::::::::::&::: 

4S0,83D 

ssloea 

AFRICA:   BRITISH   SOUTH   AFRICA. 
Chief  imporU  tkrougk  ports  of  Cape  Coiony—Coatiaaed. 


Articles  and  coontriea. 

ign. 

ISSB. 

ISa'.:::;:::::::;::::::::;:::;:::;::::: 
"IJSaS'Bi*.. 

::::;::::::::;f3^.: 

do.... 

do.... 

a.iC7,T27 

■gs 

1 

1,076:981 
TSiSTO 

1,804,213 

1016.228 

™2S0 

i;292 

159,025 
489,  SM 

684.608,12 

III 

1,874.  SSL  IS 

sss 

i;  422. 04 

«,4S& 
11.585.48S 

1»,IM 

841,837 

9)332!  83 

1,193,02 
12,715,67 

33,873.78 
17:731.41 

1,031,949.73 
9,470,23 

41,287.36 

"•a 

1,202 

91,381 

^:JS 

United  BlMes 

"°"uElte<l  Kingdom 

do.... 

do.... 

■gits 

20,621 

United  Siw«« 

Gennany 

:::::::::::::::::&::: 

*).... 

f.m 

9,911 

384,480 

652,342 
SI.  116 

1, 783,071 
1.514,475 

"^MbM?:?::;;:::::::;:::::::::::::: 

:::;:::;:::::;:;:dS:;:: 
■:::::::::::-:::-^::: 

^JS',!lS~K'l«pW, 

>|9.05. 

VaitedBUttee 

Railw&Tnutcrlat; 

do.... 

63,618.70 

314;  604. 60 

48.00fl,46 

ii,«4,ieo 

6a1t: 

13, 428,2* 

■as 

fSES?:":::::::::::;;;::::::::::;;:::"::::: 

:::;::::::::;:::;do": 

"^"u'SiSSIc'Slgdom                        

2^.^ 

'6n,646.89 

"■SrlSsr:.;::.::;:.:::::: 

10;  966: 72 

82,702.05 
33:700. « 

11? 

"^^:==:: 

S:-- 

;:::;::::;:::::::«;::: 

?S 
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CtatJ  imporU  throfigh  porta  ijf  Cape  Colony — Continued. 


Articles  oudcouDUIeL 

isn. 

1898. 

Sl&teB,  build  Ids: 

1,U«,297 

66,475 

1,998.493 

,11 

^[364.333 

«,.S:S 

as 

108,102.77 
74S.W 

7S,«I0 

a,4(M.S3& 

SS,47a 
1(6,  OOO 

21,663,472 
1,M3,3C0 

ailsoo 

67, 745, 400 

gs 

61,127 
134,181 

61.127 

307,683 

1,736 
'911 

172,418 

1,166,385 
61,118 

3i 

United  States 

389,731 

Tallow; 

United  Kingdom 

do 

49,6m 

^^S^Ti^o^ 

United  Slatea 

Tobacco: 

^'^^edKIngdo.n 

282.  *6 

Belgium 

SSd^::;:::::::::::::::;::::::::::::::::::; 

do.... 

a; 

'1761950 

CiKvettes— 

do... 

'"SIBi:::::::::::::::::::::: 

:::::::-:r."«^:: 

SS 

^•■a 

"t^ 

SSff:;;::;;;:::::;::::::;;:::::::":::::;: 

S:;::: 

misw 

"".JT!"'*"' 

Sleorin— 

io 

.&^ 

11 

871,:  «i 
11 

'41 

Java 

go-- 

::::::::::::do:::: 

Wood: 

BU,ve>- 

"■^S?^;;:;;::;;::::;:::;;:;:;:::::;: 

coble  feet.. 

11,  KB 

iSM2 
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C3tufimporU  throagh  porti  o/  O^  Oolong — Contiaued. 


Ankle*  uid  GounlHok 

1^. 

isas. 

Planed  or  grooved— Conl 

-- 

....cubic  fe«t.. 

13, «% 
IIS.GSB 

1*),«)1.77 
»4,3M.7B 

Olher  tban  fumltuTe^' ' 

M7.IB9 

seg 

i,m.m.-m 

IB.  189. 10 
OT,1«.TS 
8,578.07 

Chief  imporit  through  porlt  of  Natal. 


ArticIeaaadcouDtriei. 


AgilCDttunl  ImplemeiilA: 

UDllod  Kingdom dollus. 

GenuaDf ; do... 

rniledBlales do... 

Ale  and  beer: 

United  Klusdom galloaa. 

Belgium do... 

Germany do... 

Holland do... 

United  Blatea do... 

AigeDtine  BepubUc number. 

All  other  countries do... 

Mule»- 
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It  will  be  seen  from  above  tables  that  there  are  Hoes  of  goods  in 
which  America  does  not  yet  compete  with  other  countries.  I  am  con- 
fident that  in  nearly  alt  these  classes  she  could  enter  this  market  success- 
fully, and  the  only  reason  she  has  not  is  that  she  has  not  attempted  it. 
Great  Britain  is  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  other  countries,  principally 
the  United  States,  are  entering  into  competition  in  the  colonies.  The 
governors  of  the  colonies,  in  i-esponse  to  inquiries  from  headquarters 
in  London,  recently  submitted  a  request  to  the  several  chamoers  of 
commerce  desiring  information  as  to  United  Stetes  trade,  the  reasons 
why  our  productions  are  favored,  a  comparison  of  American  and 
British  productions  in  quality,  and  advice  as  to  the  necessary  steps  to 
be  taken  to  counteract  tne  inroads  upon  British  trade.  The  chambers 
of  commerce,  with  the  statistics  of  the  imports  for  a  foundation,  made 
a  canvass  from  door  to  door  and  embodied  their  investigations  in  a 
report  to  the  governors.  The  report  was  a  private  and  confidential 
one,  and  I  am  unable  to  obtain  a  copy.  I  am  told  by  an  importer  that 
his  reply  to  one  question  submitted  was,  "We  can  send  an  order  for 
£5  to  the  United  States  and  have  it  filled  and  receive  full  attention, 
while  it  is  necessary  to  send  an  order  for  £100  to  London  to  insure 
shipment."  Other  countries  are  also  seeking  connections  for  South 
African  trade,  as  evidenced  by  the  recent  establishment  in  this  city  of 
an  "Austro-Hungarian  consul-general."  Turkey  and  Argentina  have 
also  established  consulates-general,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  create 
a  line  of  ateamships  to  ply  Detween  Buenos  Ayres  and  South  African 
porta,  carrying  frozen  beef  and  mutton  and  live  stock,  including  the 
small  mules  raised  in  Ai^entina.  The  sailing  time  from  Buenos  Ayres 
is  thirteen  days  as  against  twenty-two  days  from  Australia,  from  which 
place  nearly  all  the  frozen  meat  has  heretofore  been  shipped.'  It 
would  seem  that  the  growth  of  United  States  industries  must  neces- 
sitate our  reaching  out  for  foreign  markets  in  order  to  dispose  of  our 
surplus  products.  This  is  particularly  true  not  only  of  such  goods  as 
are  enumerated  in  the  preceding  tables  (for  which  we  have  already 

'  The  lorgeet  importer  of  frocen  meats  at  Cape  Town  haa  offered  to  purchaee  to  the 
value  of  £WD,000  (12,433,250)  yearly  of  the  Aigenline  BepubUc,  on  certun  con- 
ditions. 
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found  a  limited  market  in  this  country),  but  also  for  cottou  and  woolen 
ffoods,  furniture,  lamps  and  chimneys,  glue,  malt,  cotton  wicking,  armii, 
beads,  coal,  preseires,  blankets,  hats  and  caps;  pig,  bar,  I'od,  and  hoop 
iron;  sheet  and  corrugated  iron,  lead,  harness,  mate  and  matting,  paper 
hangines,  photographic  materials,  printers'  materials,  shoeniakei's' 
material,  paper  for  printing,  silk,  telegraph  material,  smoking  pipes, 
vinegar,  zinc,  and  cement.  Imports  of  toe  latter  amounted  to  over 
150,000,000  pounds  in  1898. 

I  do  not  advise  every  manufacturer  to  send  representatives  here,  as 
the  volume  of  sales  in  some  lines  would  not  justify  it.  The  export 
commission  houses  of  the  United  States,  wbicn  were  the  pioneers  in 
this  field  many  years  ago,  are  entitled  to  much  credit,  and  practically 
all,  the  business  hereto^re  done  has  been  accomplished  through  them, 
and  they  must,  for  some  years,  be  the  bridge  between  the  United 
States  seller  and  the  foreign  buyer.  These  conomission  houses,  particu- 
larly those  that  have  their  representatives  here  constantly,  will  do  the 
largest  business,  as  they  attend  directly  to  the  wants  of  their  customers, 
and  merchants  here  much  prefer  to  nave  their  orders  cabled  b^'  the 
representatives  than  to  write  or  cable  themselves. 

These  houses  have  made  friends,  do  a  legitimate  business,  know 
whose  credit  is  good,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  agents  of  the  foreign  buyer 
as  well  as  of  the  home  manufacturer.  Those  who  seek  the  foreign 
market  when  trade  is  dull  at  home  should  not  abandon  it  when  the 
home  market  again  becomes  active.  Once  launched  in  business,  goods 
once  introduced  and  approved  abroad,  the  abandonment  of  trade,  for 
anyreason,  causes  loss  of  confidence,  and  this  can  not  easily  be  regained. 

There  is,  as  before  stated,  a  vast  market  for  products  not  yet 
introduced,  for  which  it  has  been  supposed  there  was  no  demand, 
particularly  in  the  heavy  lines  of  hardware  and  railway  and  machinery 
equipment. 

In  these  lines,  direct  factory  representatives  are  perhaps  the  best. 
South  Africa  has  had,  in  spite  of  drawbacks,  a  rapid  expansion  of 
trade  with  the  United  States,  both  in  imports  and  exports.  The 
rebate  trade  with  the  South  African  RepubUc  is  also  on  tne  increase. 
A  noticeable  demand  continues  for  corn  in  meal  and  in  the  form  of 
samp,  which  is  becoming  a  popular  food. 

AGBICULTUBAL   UAOHITIEBT. 

The  following  shows  imports  of  ^ricultural  implements  and 
machinery  from  the  United  States: 
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If  I  could  add  the  imports  into  Portuguese  territoiy,  the  difference 
for  1898  would  be  much  less.  A  considerable  decrease  in  imports  of 
agricultural  implements  from  the  United  States  is  shown,  out  the 
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On  the  other  hand,  imports  of  agricultural  machinery  from  Ger- 
many gained  several  thousand  dollars. 

The  year  1899  will  probably  show  an  increase  of  imports  in  this 
line,  owing  to  copious  rains  having  fallen,  and  the  use  of  agricultural 
machinery  will  grow  every  year.  The  employment  of  the  steel  plow 
and  the  cultivator  will  be  gradually  extended  among  the  small  mrm- 
ers,  taking  the  place  of  primitive  implements.    The  development  of 

Ziculture  means  much  to  this  country,  and  is  more  important  to  the 
inhabitants  than  all  the  mines  of  gold  and  diamonds. 
The  products  of  the  United  States  are  a  sui-prise  in  their  cheapness, 
quality,  and  efficiency;  this  is  evidenced  by  the  attempts  at  duplication, 
not  only  of  the  gooas,  but  even  of  circuUra,  names,  etc. 


Wheat  was  sent  from  the  United  States  in  1897  to  the  amount  of 
186,318,861  pounds,  and  in  1898,  194,672,938  pounds. 

I  must  again  remark,  that  if  I  could  add  to  these  figures  the  quantity 
that  passed  through  Portuguese  ports  the  amount  would  be  largely 
increased.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  imports  of  this  cereal  from  the 
United  States  will  fall  off  for  1899;  Australia  has  had  good  crops,  and 
three  tshi|)s  are  now  on  the  way  loaded  with  wheat.  There  is  constant 
Station  in  this  country  for  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  duties  on 
food  products,  and  preparations  for  an  election  of  members  to  Parlia- 
ment are  now  progressing,  with  the  reduction  of  duties  as  one  of  the 
principles  of  a  political  party.  It  is  estimated  that  the  wheat  crop  of 
'  Cape  Colony  for  1898-99  will  yield  from  d  to  10  per  cent  more  than 
that  of  1896-97. 

It  may  be  Interesting  to  add,  that  while  imports  of  wheat  into  the 
territory  stated  advanced  but  slightly  in  1898  over  1897,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  imports  from  Australia  increased  from  156,890 
pounds  ia  1897  to  25,336,494  pounds  in  1898,  and  Uruguay  there  were 
received  1,641,232  pounds  in  1898  (none  in  1897),  while  the  United 
Kingdom  decreased  from  1,267,267  pounds  in  1897  to  195,238  pounds 
Id  1898. 

The  following  shows  the  increase  in  imports  of  flour  and  wheat  into 
Cape  Colony  alone: 
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The  following  prices  rule  to-day  in  Cape  Town: 

Tasmanian  cargo  lots  by  sailing  vessele,  lis,  lOd.  (|2.S8);  Australian 
ca^o  lota  by  saifing  vessels,  12s.  3d.  ($2.98);  Californian  cargo  lots  by 
saiung  vessels,  12a.  Id.  ($2.93);  red  winter  (United  States)  parcels  by 
steamers,  16s.  9d.  ($3.83);  hard  spring  (United  States)  parcels  by 
steamers,  16s.  ($3.89). 

These  figures  are  per  bf^  of  200  pounds,  c.  i.  f.  afloat  in  Table  Bay. 
Duty  and  charges  amount  to  4s.  7a.,  equal  to  $1.11  per  b^,  aod  tiriis  . 
added  to  abore  figures  gives  landed  cost  in  store. 

Cape  Colony  wheat  sells  at  18s. ,  equal  to  $4.33  per  bag  of  200  pounds. 
A  cargo  of  Auetraliau  wheat  amounts  to  about  15,000  bags  of  200 

Eounds,  and  at  the  present  time,  the  freights  being  paid  by  sail  are 
:x)m  258.  ($6.08)  to  26a.  6d.  ($6.45)  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

A  cargo  of  Calif ornian  wheat  runs  from  25,000  to  35,000  bags  of  200 
pounds,  and  freights  at  present  would  be  from  20a.  6d.  ($4.99)  to  22s. 
6d.  ($5.47)  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  Steam  freights  from  Australia 
can  hardly  oe  quoted,  there  being  no  fixed  rate. 

The  great  bulk  ie  brought  by  s^ing  ships,  and  steamers  carry  it  only 
when  they  have  space  to  spare,  or  perhaps  on  a  special  hurry  order. 
A  figure  would  be  from  30s.  ($7.30)  t«  37s.  6d.  ($9.12)  per  ton  of  2,240 
pounds.     The  new  line  offers  25s.  ($6.08). 

Steam  freights  from  New  York  to  Cape  Town  are  at  present  343.  4id. 
($8.36)  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  Spnngand  winter  wheats  are  not, 
however,  imported  in  the  same  large  quantities  as  either  the  Australian 
or  Californian,  and  are  seldom  used  ground  into  a  straight  winter 
or  spring  flour.  They  are  employed  almost  entirely  for  blending, 
imparting  a  strength  to  the  flour  not  possessed  by  the  Australian  or 
Californian  wheats. 

The  contention  of  the  millers  here  is  that  Californian  wheat  gives  a 
flour  of  no  strength  and  needs  blending  with  spring.  This  applies 
also  to  some  Australian  wheats,  but  others  are  ground  alone. 


Australia  is  now  offering  the  finest  roller  flour  made  at  £Q  ($29.20) 
per  ton  f .  o.  b.  Melbourne.  Rates  of  freight  by  either  sail  or  steamer 
would  be  the  same  as  on  grain.  The  above  f .  o.  b.  price  would  there- 
foi-e  amount  to  almost  £8  ($38.93)  c.  i.  f.  Table  Bay.  To  secure  a 
grade  of  flour  equal  to  this  from  New  York  £10  lOs.  ($51.10)  to  £11 
($53.53)  would  be  the  figure  c.  i.  f.  Table  Bay. 

From  the  following,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  colony  of  Natal  is  offer- 
ing a  bounty  on  flour  and  meal  made  in  Cape  Colony: 

OPFICIAX.  NOnCK.  • 

Under  the  following  conditions,  the  Government  of  the  colony  of  Natal  will  pa^  a 
bounty  of  4b.  6d.  per  100  pounda  on  all  flour,  wbeaten  and  wheaten  inesl,  including 
puUard,  manufactured  within  tae  Union  solely  from  South  African  wheat  when 
imported  into  that  colony; 

Condilioni.—The  importer  ehall  produce  to  the  officer  duly  authorized  in  the  col- 
ony of  Natal,  the  flour,  wheaten  or  wheaten  meal,  or  pollard,  alleged  to  have  been 
manufactured  from  wheat  grown  within  the  limits  of  toe  Union,  together  with  cer- 
lificatea  under  the  band  of  the  growers  and  millera,  and  of  a  principal  cuatoma  officer, 
ma^strate,  landdroat,  or  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  colony.  State,  or  Territory  of  the 
Umon  in  which  the  wheat  has  been  grown  and  manufactured.  The  applicant  ehall 
further  make  a  declaration  on  oath  to  the  ^ect  that,  to  the  beet  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  the  certificates  which  have  been  produoed  by  him  are  tiue  and  correct  in 
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every  particular,  and  have  relation  to  the  particular  oomd^ment  produced  by  him 
and  on  which  he  claima  the  bounty;  that  the  eeoda  are  mtendea  for  consumption 
within  the  limits  of  the  colony  of  Natal,  and  uiat  no  portion  thereof  shall  at  any 
time  be  removed  beyond  the  bordera  of  Nat&l;  and  shall,  if  required,  dearly  and 
oonspicuoosly  mark  the  goods  with  the  worda  "South  Abicaa  growth  and  union 
mauutacture,  solely  for  consumption  in  Natal." 

MEAT. 

Exclusive  of  imports  tlirotigh  the  ports  of  Portugnese  territory,  the 
imports  from  the  Uuited  States  were,  in  1897,  3,817,294  pounds,  and 
in  1898, 3.464,889  pounds.  While  I  believe  the  importe  in  this  product 
will  not  fall  off  for  1899,  yet  I  must  state  that  Australasia  is  now  send- 
ing here  more  canned  meats,  roasted,  boiled,  corned,  and  sliced  than 
heretofore,  and  the  Australian  agents  predict  an  immense  business  in 
frozen  meats  in  South  Africa  in  the  near  future.  Australia  increased 
her  exports  in  canned  meats  from  395,799  pounds  in  1897  to  1,059,764 
pounds  in  1898. 

The  prices  i-ecently  asked  for  Australian  corned,  roast,  or  boiled  beef 
or  mutton  in  l-pound  tins  was  3s.  8d.  (89  cents)  per  dozen,  and  in  2-pound 
tins  6s.  3id.  (fl.53)  per  dozen,  both  first  cost  f.  o.  b,  steamer.  At  the 
same  time  the  price  asked  for  "Libby,  McNeal  &  Libby"  (United 
States)  lieef  was,  forl-ponnd  tins,  $1. 15  per  dozen ;  2-pound  tins,  (2.10 
per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  This  shows  a  difference  in  favor  of 
Australian  of  26  cents  per  dozen  on  the  1  pound  and  57  cents  per 
dozen  on  the  2-pound  tins. 

This  class  of  goods  is  ustially  carried  by  the  steamers,  and  the  rates 
of  freight  from  Australia  are  just  now  X2  68.  ($10.94)  per  ton  of  40 
cubic  fiict.  There  is,  however,  a  new  line  of  steamers  offering  the 
rate  of  £1  15s.  ($8.52).  From  New  York,  the  rate  of  freight  is  ;E1  IBs. 
($8.03)  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet. 

The  quality  of  the  Australian  meats  eeem  to  give  entire  satisfaction, 
and  the  packers  are  making  every  effort  to  push  their  goods,  to  keep 
up  to  date,  and,  if  possible,  to  miprove  them.  They  ttave  obtained 
such  a  good  foothold  that  on  a  contract  now  under  consideration,  the 
tenders  call  for  50,000  pounds  of  American  tinned  meats  and  100,000 
pounds  of  Australiao. 

HARDWABE  AKD  CDTLEBT. 

Under  the  head  of  hardware  and  cutlery  are  included  all  imports  to 
which  the  words  may  apply,  and  I  r^^t  that  the  statistics  are  not 
kept  so  as  to  enable  me  to  make  a  more  itemized  showing,  as  many 
^oods  in  this  classification  are  showing  an  increase  in  imports  from  the 
United  States,  f^es.  edge  tools,  wrought  hinges — both  butts  and 
tees — are  arriving.  This  is  what  one  trade  paper  says  in  reference  to 
hinges: 

The  Amei-ican  hingee  are  cheaper,  much  more  neatly  wrapped,  and  altogether 
preferable  to  the  ones  from  Wolverhampton  and  district  The  Wolverhampton 
people,  in  labelii^  their  paekatfes,  try  to  advertise  their  own  nemee  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  make  it  very  difficmt  for  the  salesman  to  ascertain  what  axe  of  hinge  is 
contuned  in  a  particnlu  packet  The  American  makers,  on  the  other  hand,  state 
distinctly  the  size  and  kind  of  hinge,  and  content  themselves  with  very  small  print 
for  thdr  own  names. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  American  bolts  and  nuts.  I  am  surprised 
that  something  uas  not  been  done  in  stamped  ceilings,  for  all  buildings 
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now  being  erected  use  this  metal  ceiling  in  squares,  and  it  all  comes 
from  England.'  Corrugated  galvanized  sheet  iron,  iron  poles  and  fit- 
tinga  for  telegraph  ana  telephone  wires,  are  all  of  foreign  manufac- 
ture. There  would  be  a  larger  trade  in  shovels  and  spades  if  American 
manufacturers  would  make  them  with  "crutch"  handles  {T  shape)  and 
with  hollow  backs.  Box-nailing  machines^  could  be  sold,  particularly 
in  the  tea-growing  districts.  Box  material  (wood)  cut  to  size  and 
marked,  would  find  a  market.  Barrel-making  machinery  could  also 
be  sold.  Mortising,  planing,  and  other  woodworking  machinery 
is  in  demand.  Door  and  sasn  trimmings,  locks,  bolts,  knobs,  door- 
plates,  and  all  other  house  furnishing  hardware  meet  with  ready 
sale,  and  American  manufacturers  are  showing  many  styles  that  are 
attractive  and  sell  quickly. 

BIOTOLEB. 

An  increase  is  shown  in  the  importation  of  bicycles  from  the  United 
States  in  1898  over  1897  of  »6,063.22,  viz,  1898,  $180,055.21:  1897, 
$173,991.99.  With  an  increase  of  171  per  cent  in  imports  of  United 
States  bicycles  for  1897  over  1896,  the  small  increase  for  1898  is  easilj 
accounted  for.  An  advance  in  prices  is  not  yet  noticeable,  but  it  is 
reported  that,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  materials  that  enter 
into  the  manufacture  of  bicycles  in  the  United  States,  prices  will  soon 
rise.  Large  quantities  of  parts  of  bicycles  have  been  received,  prin- 
cipally from  Great  Britain. 


A  decided  decrease  is  noticed  in  the  total  imports  of  vehicles,  as 
well  as  in  the  number  received  from  the  United  States  in  1898,  as 
compared  with  1897.  The  figures  for  1897  were  $i33,505.92;  tor  1898. 
$380,594. 99.  The  United  Kingdom  fell  off  in  a  much  larger  proportion, 
as  did  also  Germany,  although  Germany  is  not  a  large  exporter  of 
vehicles  to  South  Africa.  American  manufacturers  are  now  produc- 
ing the  styles  peculiar  to  this  country.  The  increase  m  duty  expected 
in  the  spring  has  not  yet  been  made,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
present  tariff  will  not  bo  changed.  Within  the  past  two  months,  several 
shipments  of  vehicles  have  arrived  from  the  United  States,  and  the 
imports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1899  are  far  ahead  of  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1898. 

CXJLD  STORAGE. 

Cold-atorage  plants  for  the  preservation  of  imported  meats,  fish, 
butter,  etc.,  are  among  the  necessities  of  this  country  and  climate.  I 
have  hoped  that  manufacturers  of  refrigerator  plants  in  the  United 
States  would  send  a  representative  here  with  drafts  and  prices.'  The 
following  is  from  the  Natal  Mercury,  which  recently  published  the 
preceedings  of  a  conference  of  the  various  chambei's  of  commerce: 

conference  the  time  has  arrived  when,  to  keep  pace  with  the 
ountriee,  to  enable  the  producer  to  conserve  his  summer- 

'  I  am  pleased  to  learn,  since  the  above  was  written,  that  a  lai^  oublic  building  in 
,__^__!_  t_    1.....  a^.  J  .._ L...^  _-^i.  _._ J  ..!!, —  1. "*- io company. 

ita  and  one  com- 
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r^Bed  produce,  and  to  fumiah  the  consumer  with  a  confltantmipply  of  food  and  cheap 
meat  and  other  fann  products,  we  muat  have  e.  ByHtem  of  cold  storage  for  our  perish- 
able products.  In  order  lo  attain  this  end,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Government  should 
introduce  into  Parliament  during  the  couung  session  a  measure  to  empower  them  to 
establish  such  storage  in  a  poeiUon  so  central  as  to  insure  a  supply  to  the  targti  cen- 
ters of  population  at  reasonable  prices  at  all  times  of  the  vear.  The  charge  for  the 
use  of  uiis  storage  should  bo  sufficientiv  high  to  cover  workiufr  expenses  and  interest. 
Membere  of  the  le^lature  are  respectfuUv  urged  to  give  such  a  proposal  their  sup- 
port, in  the  interests  of  the  European  producing  and  consuming  commutiity. 

CUSTOMS  XJNION. 

An  event  of  the  past  year  was  the  adoption  of  a  ''Souih  African 
Customs  Union  " — a  tariff  arrangement  permitting  a  free  exchange  of 
South  African  produce  between  Clape  Colony,  the  colony  of  Nataf,  the 
Orange  Free  State,  and  Khodeaia.  Natal  will  be  benefited  by  s  new 
market  for  her  tea,  coffee,  aud  HUgar,  and  the  other  parties  by  access 
to  cheaper  supplies  of  food  products.  The  following  details  are  from 
a  newspaper  article: 

The  bill  was  promulgated  as  law  on  December  13  and  came  into  operation  on 
January  3. 

In  the  late  Natf^  customs  tariff,  there  were  about  thirty  lines  of  specially 
rated  articles,  o(  which  half  were  foods.  In  the  union  tariff  there  are  about  sixty 
lines  of  specially  rated  articles,  of  which  some  thirty-three  are  foods,  and  in  reepect 
to  these  latter  the  taxes  on  twentv-three  are  increased  and  on  five  reduced.  The 
only  foods  untaxed  are  flour,  anS  fresh  fish,  fresh  fruit,  and  freifh  v^etables,  the 
latter  term,  however,  excluding  potatoes  and  onions.  The  principal  increase  in 
the  taxes  on  foods  are:  Beer,  §d.  (18  cents)  per  gallon;  cattle  for  slaughter,  .Ws. 
($7.30)  each;  sheep  for  slaughter,  68.  ($1,22)  each;  chicory,  11a.  Sd.  ($2.84)  per  100 
pounds;  frozen  beef.  Id.  (2  cent*)  per  pound;  frozen  mutton,  2d.  (4  cents)  per  pound; 
spiritH,  6b.  ($1.46)  per  gallon;  wines,  4s.  (97  cents']  and4B.6d.  ($1.09)  pergallon;  and 
food  essences,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  articles  other  than  foods,  the  principal 
increases  in  taxation  are;  Bicvcles,  7}  per  cent  ad  valorem;  candles,  Id.  (2  cents) 
per  pound;  coals,  about  2s.  6a.  (61  cents)  per  ton;  matches.  Is.  (24  cents)  per  gross 
Doxea;  essential  oil,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  fish  oil,  6d.  (12  cents)  pergallon;  soap, 
about 3s.  9d.  [91  cents)  per  100  pounds;  methylated  spirits,  I5s.  ($3.65)  pergallon 
(equal  to  l,00Opercent  ad  valorem);  tobaccos,  Is.Bd.  (SOcenta)  and  2s.  (49  cents)  per 
pound;  blankets,  Sper  cent  ad  valorem;  and  carri^cs,  carts,  and  wagons,  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  Flour,  while  tiuted  4s.  6d.  ($1.09)  per  100  pounds,  when  imported 
from  abroad  into  other  parts  of  the  customs  union,  is  admitted  free  of  duty  into 
Katal,  and,  in  order  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  other  governments  of  tlic  customs 
union  to  this  arrangement,  the  Natal  government  has  to  pay  them  a  bounty  of  4s. 
6d.  ($1,09)  per  100  pounds  on  any  flour  made  from  wheat  grown  in  their  parts  of  the 
miion  ana  Bent  into  NataL'  This  arrangement  under  the  convention  isallowed  to  be 
made  for  three  yesis. 

The  customs  union  tariff  is  devised  with  the  object  of  imposing  taxes  on  all 
imported  foods  and  other  articles  the  like  of  which  are  producod  by  agricvilturistaand 
certain  manufacturers  and  others  within  the  union,  and  of  allowing  the  importation 
free  of  taxation  of  articles  used  by  the  same  classes.  As  compared  with  the  customs 
union  tariff  which  it  supersedes,  the  ad  valorem  rat«  is  reduced  from  9  per  cent  lo 
71  per  cent,  the  duty  on  beef  ia  reduced  from  2d.  (4  cents)  per  pound  to  la.  (2  cents) , 
and  here  and  there  an  increase  is  made  partly  for  the  further  '' protection  "  of  South 
African  industriee,  but  chiefly  to  establish  sources  of  revenue  for  Cape  Colonj^  in 
order  to  cover  its  loss  of  revenue  from  the  reduced  tariffs  and  the  free  importation 
of  Hii^r  from  Natal.  Any  loss  of  revenue  which  might  result  to  the  Free  State  by 
reason  of  the  new  tariff  will  be  more  than  covered  oy  the  increased  share  of  that 
State  in  import  duties  on  goods  via  Natal  and  the  reduction  in  the  expenses  of  its 
coatoms  department 

In  anticijiation  of  the  promulgation  of  the  customs  union  tariS  as  law,  large  quan- 
tities of  epu-its  and  other  goods  on  which  the  increase  in  the  duty  under  that  tariff 
was  meet  considerable  (e.g., spirits, soap, tobacco, and  cigars)  were  imported  into 
Natal,  in  some  cases  with  the  object  of  passing  them  free  of  further  duty  into  Cape 


'  See  under  "  Flour,"  p.  200. 
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Colony  and  Orange  Free  State  as  bOon  ae  the  coetoms  union  was  in  force.    Thk 

proceeding  was  epeciatly  marked  in  the  case  of  some  spirits  the  property  of  Cape 
merchants,  tinder  the  convention,  it  appeared  that  the  Natal  Kovernment  wonld 
have  to  pay  the  Cape  Kovemment  65  per  cent  of  the  union  duties  on  those  spirits 
when  transferred  to  C»pe  Colony— that  is,  12b.  9d.  ($3.10)  ^r  gallon,  or  3a.  9d.  (91 
cents)  more  than  the  Natal  government  had  itself  collected.  By  way  of  averting  this 
situation,  the  Cape  government,  acting  in  concert  with  the  Natal  government,  gsTC 
notice  at  the  ena  of  December  of  a  regulation  tliat  no  goods  would  be  admitted  mtii 
Cape  Colony  from  Natal  unlcM  the  fall  union  duties  had  been  paid  on  them. 
This  regulation  proved  to  mean  that  goods  imported  into  Natal  before  the  coming 
into  operation  of  the  customs  union  were  treated  by  the  Cape  government  as  goods 
from  without  the  union;  and  before  thev  were  admitted  into  Cape  Colony  these 
Koods  had  to  pay  the  full  union  duties  without  regard  to  the  duties  already  paid  in 
Natal.  This  regulation  caused  great  dissatisfaction  among  merchants,  and  at  the 
end  of  January  a  conference  of  representalivea  of  the  three  governments  concerned 
was  held  at  M*ritzbui^  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  difficulty.  The  colonial 
secretary  informed  the  press  on  January  31  that  arrangements  had  been  come  to, 
wherebv  ad  valorem  rated  ^oods  whidi  had  already  paid  dutv  would  be  admitted 
into  other  parts  of  the  union  without  payment  oi  further  auty;  and  that  spirits, 
dgaiB,  cigarettes,  and  tobacco,  which  had  already  paid  the  preconvention  duty,  would, 
by  paying  the  difference  between  the  new  and  old  duties,  be  allowed  to  cross  into 
other  parts  of  the  union  without  further  payment  of  duty.  Tha  next  day  thisinfoi^ 
mation  was  corrected  to  read  as  follows:  ''All  datv-paid  goods,  other  than  spirits  and 
tobacco  in  its  various  forms,  will  be  admitted  witnout  question  into  other  pwts  oi  the 
onion,  provided  that  the  documents  required  by  the  customs  union  regulations  have 
been  furnished.  As  regards  epirita  and  tot&cco,  the  difference  in  duty  may  be  paid 
in  Natal,  and  a  Natal  customs  certiflcate  will  be  given  to  that  e&ect,  and  on  produc- 
tion of  this  certificate  these  goods  will  also  pass  without  further  trouble." 

It  is  said,  however,  that  excessive  protection  is  giveo  to  the  farm- 
ers' productions,  though  the  local  output  falls  far  short  of  the  con- 
sumption. The  further  reduction  of  tae  ad  valorem  duty  has  made 
many  articles  cheaper,  while  on  the  other  hand,  foodstuffs,  which  the 
country  does  not  produce,  I'emain  highly  protected,  although  this 
duty  may  be  suspended  for  a  term  of  years.  The  Government  of  the 
South  African  Republic  has  suspended  the  duty  on  flour.  Bread  and 
meat  will  continue  expensive,  and  nearly  all  must  be  impoited. 

FOREIGN   TBADE   COHFETITION. 

One  of  the  chief  competitors  in  the  trade  of  South  Africa  is  Germany. 
The  imports  from  Germany  into  Cape  Colony  and  its  dependencies  have 
fallen  off  of  lat«  years,  due,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  diversion  of  trade  to 
DehigoaBay.  In  1896,  the tradewithGermanyamounted to  £1,102,188 
rt5,368,797.90),  while  in  1898  the  total  was  £978,684  f|4,762  766.60). 
Exports  to  Germany,  however,  show  an  increase,  Tne  trade  of  the 
Colony  with  France  is  also  decreasing,  the  imports  having  fallen  off 
from  £127,837  ($622,116.76)  in  1896  to  £61,642  ($299,980.79)  in  1898, 
and  the    exports  from    £23,145    ($112,635.14)    in   1896  to    £8,720 

r  1,245. 95)  m  1898.  Australia  sent  to  Cape  Colony  in  1898  goods  to 
value  of  £298,428  ($1,452,270.66)  and  took  exports  to  the  value  of 
only  £2,651  ($12,901,09),  1  submit  figures  showing  Germany's  trade 
in  Cape  Colony  and  its  dependencies,  compared  with  that  of  the  United 
States,  in  certain  lines  that  both  produce  and  export  to  South  Africa, 
during  the  year  1898. 
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SUittt  through  the  port*  of  Cape  Oobmy. 


AiUdn. 

Oe™™,. 

United 

Acid: 

Acello 

pOlooi.. 

S,K4 

Sulphmlo 

poonda.. 

80^  H7 

iv.osa 

Ale  and  beer 

■.■.'.:'."l'."'.'."'.:'.iia]o^". 

iB&ns 

Anlifrictlcm  gr«M 

p3uiida.. 

269[386 

AppArel  aod  alotia 

dollan.. 

M.7W.W 

47,604.26 

A™,p«.,»„api*,i. 

Dumber.. 

S,1SS 

462 

"*0«ln 

8,120 

36,  SIS 

other .-.. 

32S,Z77 

S».KS 

Be«d. 

pounda.. 

i,m 

Mcyclai 

aolla™.. 

28,688.71 

■  ■'iM.'iM.M 

cwt.. 

G9Z 

2g,<W.0T 

Bouer ....  J/////;;/;//;/////////////./.'.'./.'.'.'/ 

.'.■.■.■.■.■;.v.v;;.v.v;poun4i:: 

130.  e™ 

Cuidle. 

do.... 

2%  600 

6.815,« 

14S.143.tn 
486,000 

ponnda.. 

e,678,W7 

fr.do.... 

22,119 

122,  B3S 

18,816,07 

e2,'286.'fl2 

lona.. 

1,629 

26,004 

ponnda.. 

9«,U8 

CocoBindebomUi'te*;'."!!""".'.^.""""''.' 

!7?dcr.. 

Ul^ 

gisr 

..^ 

i.'jw 

Cer«b: 

Barlejr 

ponnda.. 

60,4SS 

BesDiaDdpeaM 

do.... 

Molsio 

1,468,800 

Com 

8,706,210 

■  ■■iisii.os;" 

■468,830 

o«t»*'l"^!l"i!I""!""!"!ll"!ll!"""' 

do.... 

202,786 

Wha.t 

do.-.. 

104,601^831 

Rye 

2,468,014 

flinp 

a7, 748. 683 

Other  greln 

do-  ■■ 

»,'76i' 

1,602.744 

2,ot6' 

Com  meal 

do.... 

28.780,176 

Otheime*! 

do.... 

77.600 

CotWn: 

Piece  gooda 

dollan.. 

lA  982.64 

ai,  237.41 

do.... 

6,711.  ff7 

1,4«.B8 

6I1.WI* 

do.... 

8,061.08 

Wkk 

\\'.\'.\\v.\\\'.'.\\\'".'^::.'. 

E16.K 

ii'sj 

Hodery 

24, 827. 36 

18,180.26 

WMte 

do.... 

1.460.22 

ddlara.. 

W.610.6B 

77,647.28 

ponnda.. 

60,76^78 

dollaia.. 

744'67 

g^::;;:::;.:::;;:::::::;;.::;;.::;:.;; 

■;;;;;:;;;;;;;;;;;SSS:: 

!;g 

80,  nz 

.Sollais.. 

110,626.68 

'""i7B,'7M."» 

window 

do.... 

1.644.88 

238.60 

BMtIn 

7.80fcg7 

87.80 

PteU 

::::::i:':::!":"::!do:::: 

14.t2».42 

GlUOOK 

ponnda.. 

1.490.016 

aljceiln 

do.... 

8,096,666 

do.... 

8.092 

8.116 

Gan  cotton 

do.... 

282,280 

112,102.63 

6;2ai:28 

Hmrdware  and  uutlery 

yeoclng 

■.■;.■.■;.'.■.■.■.'.■.■.;.■.■.■.■.  °i.o. . : : 

276,814.28 

Ba;7».e6 

,,K 

68,261 

PoiiuTT 

.■.■.■.■.'.'.■."■.■.■.'-■.■-■-■-■-■diilara" 

HaUBDdcapii 

doien.. 

61,886.60 

i«3 

India  rabbsr: 

dolla™.. 

184,406.83 

Raw 

poundi.. 



Manafactored 

dpUan- 

4,087.86 

6,440.75 

Hnalesl 

174,784.80 

27,600.82 

1,076.80 

1,640.01 

&^- 

:::::::::::::::::::::dS;::: 

\'SS 

671.68 
a,  886.67 

UcdI"*^ 

Hoci"v;;;".".v.v.:.v. 

do.... 

^ 

&■ 

7.898 

1,263 

^:::::::::::::. ::::::::::::::. 

doltara.. 

■  "iailue'ei 
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Impmin  from  Germanij  and  llie  United  SltUa  through  the  ports  o/  Cnpe  Colony — Cont'd. 


ArUcles. 

Germany. 

Untied 

Dounds 

b'^'m 

20,614.71 

1,689 

1,040 

2,3e5.1! 

ISS 

49.4ia.b1 
60,729.65 

is).m 

84,747 

15,a02 
11,534 

S:2^£^:::::::::::::::r:::::. 

"""■•rS: 

162,382 

2,073.13 

""w"       OBnH, 

MlDlng  and  eieotrioil 

:::::::::::::::::::::;:::£::■ 

1,312,227.39 

95,271.47 

41B,(»0 

45,  em 

Jtanure.  artlflctal 

poonds.. 

Mats  and  matUng 

eats: 

dolUlB.. 

^^"_ 

92.« 

J2.m.M 

^"r::::z::::: 

2.456.738 

1,M8.SS 
3,114.56 
M66.12 

80,724 

*| 

81,331 

^"^r. 

11.027.47 
■32,882 

gpET  hangliigB 

'■'S::-:: 

8^« 

SSXt.r'^''!::::::::::::::::::::::. 

i;  608.62 

117.005.26 

Potanh: 

KMa-:::::-::::::::;:::::: 

:;::::;::::::;::::;:::''T^:: 

^:^ 

Vegetable*,  tinned 

EEEEE^^ 

4B,2(» 

7.008 

101, «« 
1,980 

4,e66.»7 
£14,620. 10 

'•S:S 

1,180,1 
4S,47 

(87,81 
6,108 

141,488.35 

€1 

i51:ZSS 

Railway  mat^ru. ... 

;^^- 

98,817.26 

do.... 

^'%^ 

8,306 

i,ww 
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Imports  from  Germany  and  Ou  VnUed  Statrt  thrmigh  the  porta  of  Cape  Colony — Cont'd- 


Artlclea. 

Oenaaay. 

Unltod 
Stateg. 

"^■JII^SSS  mixed 

"^ar- 

97.88 
M,SIB.85 

^•"SVrfntea 

doll«™.. 

Paper  (or  printing 

10,«6e.T2 
83,700.40 

2,011 

151 

B50.3S 

68,476 

BIO.^6 

i«i:» 

'"«S:.ar,e.« 

4,018, 7M 

JJ^K7 

B.i]e» 

^30 

4,U2.64 
8,898 
M,(IM 

8!830 

«,TSS.M 

«,  839.87 

287 

i.WI 

■11 

J,2K 

M^na«iif^v;.;.:;.;:.;.:;.;::.;:;.;. 

•■^iS 

.8?;^ 

118.868 

"^"„ 

8M,41fi 
78,998 

ciiGlofeet.. 

40?;  189 

2;SS5.>Z 

e'.eao.tt 

6,7tt.St 

207 
48.  S7 

13,782 
21^421 
S,T9I.I» 

SS5!'kSl£r,X:^;::;:::;;:::::-.::: 

.do.... 

SS" 

Wort«o(«rt,  pictures 

do.... 

::;;:::;:;;:;;;;;;;::diiSS:- 

^S 

Aitdenda. 

223,K5.»0 

Jmporlt  from  Oermany  and  the  VniUd  Sales  throtxgk  the  porU  of  Natal. 


ArtlclH. 

o^„. 

Unlwd 
States. 

18,294.21 

19, 057.  M 
491.  M 

App«ral  and  Hop* 

:;;.v;;;v*r- 

2,080 

G,17^.81 
442. » 
968.43 

25,6«l.% 

do.... 

7,408.-81 
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ImporU  from  Oermany  and  tiie  Vmttd  Stattt  ihrvugh  the  port*  of  Nabd — Contitiaed. 


AMlCi™. 

Germany. 

Si's 

«„              rt               rt 

,K 

Candla           T 

'"do 

SSfe;:;::;:::;;:::::;:;;:;:;;;:;;;;: 

■;;:;;;;;:;;::::;;:::iSte;:: 

6,770.42 

n 

49.000 

73,(08 

Cereals: 

iai,«ss 

M 

.^ra 

1,0m 

»,».™ 

130,177 

iii 

pulni-. 

^S^  ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::. 

:;;;-;;;;;;:;;::;=: 

ffi5 

SSSJSNiEEEEE:; 

;;--;-;;-:«-: 

"•SH 

H,8B 
S.8S6 

"■san 

'^'iWed 

HKberdBBbery 

Hat*  and  caps 

;E::EE::ES;;; 

36,«0.K 

I,077.» 
> 

4,618.11 

Hoae  (BuctloD) 

5.W6.56 

"^iar 

».5 

2,021 

l^^'.'^.i^'^.!'";-— ^^^^^^^^ 

".■■■.■.■.■.■■.■■■.■■.■-■.■■.■.d6.1S™:: 

,:k 

Leather: 

doll  n 

MS.  97 
20,750.78 

»,.gS:i 

2.467.31 
SZ,8Ci» 

siT";^"'" 

dollar).. 

4S.6(A.!1 

1,S13.69 
1,6H.«1 
1,418,  IS 

^:::5::::;:::::^*.:: 

*",»" 

Paper  hatialtiiia 

.do.... 
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In^ortt/rma  Qermanj/  and  the  IMiUd  Stale*  through  Iht  porU  of  NaUU — Goutmued. 


Article*. 

QamMnr. 

™»<su» 

1.W 

ia,404.U 

JSt.'ZSS*^.;.;.:::-.:-.;-.-.-.;-.:::::::: 

:-:::::;":-:::rS?:: 

a,  181 

67,  *» 

s; 414: 18 

112 
168 

1 

ISO 
7,(104.  U 

!.He.71 

?r^:-:^:^v-":-v"-v 

:::::::::"::::::::::Xl^\ 

'■Tii? 

Sl.lDO 

KfSslTSSSSr" 

t" 

*ii.i::;z:z;z:::;::;:: 

^^-"v;---v:;-v-;-v;--v:-^^^ 

iBimw 

^^ITdlned 

1S2,8M 

-2 

12,M7.M 
1,W6 

K:iS 

S7.S0 
2.4*8 

M.8Z7 

UumaDnhctured 

!0,541 

&H^:::;;::::::::::::::::::::;:::: 

::::::::::;:::;::::;;":do;::: 

i,M 

^S^i^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

:::::::::::::::::::::':^: 

s,«i5.si 

48,718.40 

&,21I.t!Q 

The  following  clipping  is  from  the  South  African  Gazette: 


of  eiportinK  fpoda  from  any  inland  German  town  to  the  Transvaal  by  means  of  a 
through  bill  of  lading  is  advantageous  to  the  importor  and  convenient  to  the  exporter, 
as  not  only  is  the  through  tAtflflxed,  but  a  considerable  redaction  in  railway  carriage 
and  freight  is  made. 

Thin  system  placee  the  Geiman  mannfacturera  in  a  better  position  than  otheni  to 
compete  for  the  TmnsvaaJ  trade. 

Ther«  is  nothing  lackii^;  in  the  methods  puraued  by  the  British  mamufacturera  and 
exporters  to  secure  the  trade.  Thev  are,  aa  a  role,  well  repreeented  in  Soalh  Africa 
by  experienced,  eneigetic,  and  pushing  travelers;  but  complaints  are  made  that  suf- 
ficient care  is  not  exercised  in  executing  orders,  and  a  grave  charse  ^[ainst  the  Brit- 
ish exporter  is  that  the  packins  of  goods  doee  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
Araencan  packing,  more  particuWly  as  regards  care  and  toe  economizing  of  space. 
Then,  again,  the  British  mant^actnrers  do  not  appear  to  study  the  requirements  of 
the  trade  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Americans  do,  and  in  some  lines  British  goods 
H.Doc4«l,R.l— U  ;^,^_,,^|^, 
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are  being  displaced  by  American ;  lor  example,  mich  arUclca  aa 
pumps,  edge  toaht  (including  sawH,  etc.) ,  shovels,  picks,  lawn  n 
are  to  some  extent  superseding  British  goods. 

The  following  shows  how  United  States  exports  to  Africa  compare 
with  our  exports  to  other  countries  for  1898  in— 


A»,.,. 

Bank. 

Articles. 

R.... 

■! 

CAPE  coLOjrr. 


Considering  Cape  Colony  alone,  through  whoso  ports  most  of  the 
importe  into  the  South  African  Republic,  the  Orange  Free  State,  and 
Rhodesia  enter,  I  submit  the  following  figures,  for  miich  I  am  indebted 
to  the  editor  of  the  Cape  Times: 


1887. 

1098. 

BritlBllCBIv 

iT^'. 

BrillBh  cur- 

AroBrtoaii 

Imports 

Export* 

£16,4W,T3B 
l»,n«,061 

tB7,2fi5.4ai 

£1G,2S4,»U 
H  11^488 

"s- 

While  the  exports  ai-e  increasing,  if  gold  and  diamonds  were  elimi- 
nated they  would  not  appear  to  be  satisfactory. 

The  following  will  show  the  reexports  from  the  colony  of  oversea 
imports.  Khodesia  is  the  only  State  that  shows  an  increase,  and  this 
promises  to  continue. 


18»7. 

im 

BrltlHh  cur- 

■BTianh  cnr- 

IS 

3.130,075 
5*4.718 

American 

4,367;547 
417,102 

106^  80» 
21,186.902 

"'!!« 

It  is  noticeable,  in  the  imports  into  Cape  Colony,  that  "haberdashery 
and  millinery"  increased  (althoug'h  trade  was  bad,  amounting  to  only 
$75,000),  while,  on  the  other  hand,  "  apparel  and  hats  "  decreased  over 
$16,000.  Considerable  increases  are  noticed  in  the  necessaries  of  life; 
wheat  increased  something  like  $1,000,000;  cheese,  $60,000;  meats, 
$1,000,000.  On  the  other  hand,  luxuries,  like  tobacco  and  wine, 
decreased  largely.  The  imports  show  that  the  colony  will  continue  to 
be  dependent  upon  other  countries  for  her  food.    The  imports  into 
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th<-  i»lony  for  the  ptutt  two  years  iodicato,  perhaps,  the  extent  to 
whii'h  "trado  follows  the  flag." 


18117. 

1« 

(8. 

Bri«^^o«r. 

Amertraii 

BritWi  I'lir 

™™^" 

JB^B*. 

£12.B8>,2n 

.sss,m 

4, 310,  MB 

iD.Ou.iei 

tBZ,  482,312 
2D,»J7,223 

92,Ue,TH 
1,824, 394 

l[M8[l2e 
4;j3fl;0M 

-11:1 

Snort*. 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  the  United  States  into  Cape  Colony 
amounted  to  £2,179,646  («10,605,068.26),  in  1898,  £2,009,597 {$9,780,- 
203.80)  in  1897,  and  £1,739,053  ($6,363,696.56)  in  1896. 

The  export  trade  of  the  colony  to  the  United  Statew  for  the  same 
periods  was  £28,799  ($140,122.33)  in  1898,  £45,726  (»222,475.71)  in 
1897,  and  £88,160  ($429,030.64)  in  1896. 

Increases  of  imports  from  the  United  States  are  noticed  for  1898 
over  1897  in  the  following  articles:  Apparel  and  Hlops,  $12,600.08; 
brushware,  $3,487.45;  candles,  73,870  pounds;  cheese,  451,718  pounds; 
coal,  25,004  tons;  confectionery,  44,378  pounds;  samp,  20,993,635 
pound«;  flour,  18,084,534  pounds;  corn  meal,  13,803,783  pounds;  cot- 
ton piece  goods,  $10,949.65;  fruits,  dried,  96,806  pounds;  glucose, 
644,890 pounds;  krd,  599,701  pounds;  machineoil,  60,907 gallons;  vege- 
tables, preserved,  28,471  pounds;  honey,  3,888  pounds;  maizcna,  67,275 
Bunds;  oatmeal,  468,250  poundij;  stationery,  $9,788.70;  typewriters, 
5,968.99;  roofing  slates  (number),  68,475;  iron  piping,  $16,378.78; 
condensed  milk,  17,652pounds;  paper  for  printing,  $19,094. 74.  Small 
increases  in  many  other  articles  are  noticed;  decreases  are  princi- 
pally obscived  in  butter,  barley,  and  corn  (about  50,000,000  pounds), 
Uruguay  sent  1,641,252  pounds  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  and 
it  mui^t  also  bo  noted  tiiat  the  Ai^ntine  Republic  sent  27,232,299 
pounds  of  <'orn,  and  1,038,812  pounds  of  oata.  On  the  other  hand, 
corn  in  meal  from  the  United  States  was  received  to  the  amount  of 
over  13,000,000  pounds,  and  samp  increased  2l,000j000  pounds. 
Imporbj  of  mineral  oil  (paraffin)  from  the  United  States  into  all  South 
Africa  is  stated  at  10,474,918  gallons  in  1897,  and  12,292,744  gallons 
in  1898. 

Iron  fencing  increased  about  1,746  hundredweight,  but  as  English 
manufacturers  are  reducing  priceti  and  American  manufacturers  are 
increasing  them,  the  outlook  tor  1899  is  not  flattering. 

The  customs  revenue  derived  in  the  year  1898  from  all  goods  enter- 
ing Cape  Colony  for  South  African  consumption  was  £2,342,707 
($11,398,442.62),  as  against  £2,735,962  ($13,311,775.41)  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  Of  the  formeramount,  £1,649,936  ($8,023,259.50)  was  re- 
ceived from  goods  imported  for  consumption  in  the  colony,  £134,589 
($654,843.37)  was  retained  by  the  colonial  government  on  goods  for . 
consumption  outside  its  borders,  and  £126,613  ($616,036.16)  was  paid 
for  go<xls  consigned  to  the  Orange  Free  State,  Bechuanaland,  and 
Basutotand,  the  other  parties  to  the  tariff  convention.  ~  ■ 
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With  the  year  1899,  the  trade  of  the  colony  improved.  The  imports 
of  merchandise  during  January  increased  £175,209  ($852,479.60),  as 
compared  with  the  imports  for  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year; 
the  exports  of  colonial  products  (exclusiTe  of  diamonds)  for  the  same 
period  increased  £51,212  ($249,172.20)  over  the  returns  of  a  year  ago. 
The  rebate  trade  of  the  colony  showed  an  increase  of  some  i;26,WX) 
($121,637.50);  the  rebate  trade  for  the  Transvaal  wa«  something  like 
£53,000  ($257,871.50)  in  excess  of  that  for  January  last  year. 

FtxporU  ofpTodaeUfriMn  Oape  Colony  during  the  yean  i837-98. 


AltlDlM. 

Wl. 

,       ««. 

•IS 

T,*ra 

180.618 
3,lS>,ei2 

i,,^:!S 

2B,M0 
1,791,»M 

........................diiii^:: 

"ffiS 

"•S 

^;::z::z:::::;:;::;::::             ™ 

"fSS 

PKb: 

KS 

Fnilu: 

^s? 

M.narB.«rllfld«1 

::::;::::::":::::::::::??Z^:: 

•^SS 

Ijc 

115,  OK 

»; 137,060 

18,  Ml 

■•%^.~^ 

::::•:::■:■::::■: rS'.:. 

1,811.880 
6,773.000 

Qucaiiitiai  oj  loool  oiuf  jfoU  exported  fntm  Cape  Ookmy  for  the  Uat  Joe  yearn. 


Ymr. 

Wool. 

am  (nwi. 

Pmmdt. 

lii 

Owun. 

byGoo'^lc 


afbioa: 

I  oj  Gape  Oolong  far 


Boxrra  afbioa.  21S 

by  coantrU»  {exclaeive  of  tpeeie) . 


Couiitaria. 

EnjlHh  cur- 
rency. 

cnnenc;. 

£23.969,428 

113, oeo 

-J8,TM 

li 

31.  STB 

tll6,»U,8(e.T« 

iil 

Z1Z,SlG.3e 
Ufi,1H.2B 

US,814.SZ 

i»ifJS?^;::;;:::;::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::;;:::::::::: 

1,4M.82 
Me,  416.98 

M.42S,m 

11S.9U,]2LM 

Sloob  in  bond  in.  Cape  Tbun  December  SI,  1S9S. 


Ate  and  beer.. 


poonda. . 

dandles do 

Cheese do 

Ctdfee do 

Confectionery  and  preaervee, 

ponnda  

Dynamite do 

Flour do 

laid do 


600,7! 

143, 3( 

7, 647,  If 


Oil; 


PuafiBn gallons. . 

Bice pounds-. 

Soap do 


Spirita: 

Brandy gallons.. 

Gin do 

Liqaetm do 

Rum do 

Whisky do.... 

Beflned pounds.. 

tTnrefined do 

"nmber cubic  feet— 


29,739 
16,155 
11,029 
2,675 

53,662 

631,455 
1, 189, 646 
!,  487, 671 


Cigars number. . 

Manufactured  .nounds.. 
Unmanufactured  .do 
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The  low  rates  that  prevailed  during  the  past  year  between  New  York 
and  Sooth  African  ports,  due  poesibly  to  a  freight  war,  was  the  means 
of  increased  trade,  and  although  cargoes  were  carried  in  English  bot- 
toms and  the  English  companies,  it  la  said,  were  in  the  fight,  English 
houses  complain»l  that  with  a  greater  distAnce  of  2,000  to  3,000  miles, 
bouses  of  the  United  States  could  export  goods  to  South  Africa  at 
cheaper  rates,  which  enabled  American  producers  to  lay  down  goods 
below  English  prices.  Whether  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  Eng- 
lish companies  whose  vessels  sail  from  New  York  to  increase  rates  will 
have  effect,  or  rebates  will  be  granted  from  Enghind  to  South  African 

Eorts,  is  at  this  writing  impossible  to  foretell.  Trade  associations 
ere  and  in  England  are  discussing  this  question.  If  return  cargoes 
to  the  tJtiited  States  could  be  found  at  Cape  ports,  the  question  of 
freight  rates  could  be  more  satisfactorily  arranged,  for  vessels  now 
have  to  return  in  ballast,  or  proceed  to  eastern  porta  for  return  cargo. 
I  fear,  however,  that  return  cargo  from  Cape  ports  is  not  obtainable. 
The  products  now  exported  to  the  United  States,  in  limited  quantities, 
are  argoi,  buchu,  ostrich  feathera,  and  wool. 
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KAILWAT8. 

The  following  information  has  been  furnished  this  consulate  by  the 
general  manager  of  railways.  Cape  Colony: 

The  Gi-aff-Reinet  line  to  Rosmead,  98  miles  in  length,  wa^  opened 
for  traffic  in  March,  1898. 

The  following  lines  are  under  construvtion,  or  authorized  at  this  date: 

Port  Elizabeth  to  Avontnnr 178 

Sir  Lowry  Paaa  to  Caledon 51 

Malmeebtuy  to  Grey  Paee 96J 

QueenBtown  toTarkaatad 31 

Oudtohoom  to  Klipplaat 166 

MoBoel  Bay  to  Oudtahoorn 76 

Somerset  Eaat  to  Kizig  Williainstown. 146 

Ashton  to  Swellendam 41 

Swellendwa  to  Biveiedole .' 64 

I  give  below  particulars  of  i-eductions  in  rates  on  the  Cape  Uovem- 
ment  railways,  mtroduced  during  the  year  1898: 

1.  On  March  1,  the  intermediate  clas»  rate  from  Cape  porta  to  sta- 
tions in  the  South  African  Republic  was  reduced  by  Is.  (24  cent^  per 
100  pounds;  the  rate  from  Port  Elizabeth  to  Johannesbuiy  was  reduced 
from  78.  2d.  to  6s.  9d.  {U-U  to  *1.40),  or  14  per  cent.  The  rate  from 
E^t  London  to  Johannesbut^  was  reduced  from  63.  9d.  to  5s.  9d.  (tl.64 
to  $1.40),  or  14.8  per  cent. 

2.  On  March  1,  the  first-claas  through  rate  between  Cape  porta  and 
stations  in  the  South  African  Republic  was  abolished,  and  good^  which 
had  hitherto  been  carried  at  that  rate  were  classified  as  normal;  e.  g., 
the  rate  from  Port  Elizabeth  to  Johannesburg  was  reduced  from  9s. 
4d.  to  8s.  Id.  (*2.27  to  tl.KT),  or  IS.Sper  cent,  while  the  rate  from  East 
London  to  Johannesburg  was  reduced  from  8s.  iOd.  to  7s.  8d.  ($2.15  to 
$1.87),or  13.2  per  cent. 

3.  On  February  1,  the  rat©  for  galvanized  iron  and  timber,  declared 
to  be  for  house-building  purposes  and  consigned  at  owner's  risk  only, 
was  reduced  over  the  Bechuanaland  companj''s  line  from  4id,  to  3d. 
(9  to  6  cent«)  per  ton  per  mile,  or  a  reduction  of  33^  per  cent. 

4.  On  July  1,  local  trafficon  the  Cape  Government  railways  hitherto 
classified  as  first  class  was  charged  at  the  second-class  rate  plus  10  per 
cent;  e.  g.,  the  rate  from  Port  Elizabeth  to  Kimberley  wa«  reduced 
from  lOs.  Id.  to  8s.  6d.  ($2.45  to  $2.07)  per  100  pounds,  or  15.7  per 
cent. 

5.  On  July  1,  the  rate  for  imported  wheat  and  mealies  in  full  truck 
loads,  consigned  from  the  ports  to  stations  in  the  South  African  Re- 
public, waa  i-educed  from  the  intermediate  to  half  nomial  rate;  e.  g., 
the  rate  from  Port  Elizabeth  wa-s  reduced  33.7  per  cent,  while  the  rate 
from  East  London  to  Johannesburg  was  reduced  33i  per  cent.  This 
special  rate  was  in  operation  till  March  31, 1899,  when  the  intermediate 
rate  was  reverted  to. 

The  railway  earnings  last  year  (1898)  were,  as  a  i-esult  of  the  depres- 
sion, less  than  in  1897.  There  was  a  considerable  falling  off  in  tonnage 
sent  to  the  South  African  Republic.  In  1898,  the  tonnage  entering  the 
Transvaal  by  the  three  railway  systems  was  418,700,  against  537,927 
in  1897. 
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The  following,  from  the  South  African  Trade  Journal,  will  give 
much  information  in  regard  to  the  railways  of  South  Africa: 


It  u  quite  impoamble  to  overeatimata  the  importance  of  the  tmlway  develoiKoent 
that  haa  been  tahii^  i>lace  in  Bouth  Africa  these  past  ten  yean  ana  that  is  Htill  in 
pr<^reaa  with  nndiminiahed  vigor.  The  Cape  Colony  alone  controlfl  2,000  miles, 
which  it  haa  acquired  at  an  expenditure  of  twenty  millions  and  which  still  returns, 

even  under  the  adverse  conditions  of  to-day,  an  interest  a]  

The  Free  State  posBesBea  a  lone  stretch  of  fine  between  t 
and  is  laying  down  feeders  and  developing  lines  as  fast  at  . 

the  labor.  The  Transvaal  ie  on  a  simitar  policy  bent.  It  owns  the  strip  between  the 
Vaal  and  Pretoria,  thence  to  Delagoa  Bay  and  northward  toward  PietersburXi  the 
last-named  section  beint;  on  the  very  eve  of  opening.  Natal  haa  been  by  no  means 
left  behind  in  this  titanic  competition.  It  has  made  gr«ftt  sacrifioea,  indeed,  to  keep 
pace  with  the  other  players  in  the  railway  scramble,  and  in  addition  to  building  the 
trunk  line  from  Durban  to  Vulksrust,  has  developed  lines  along  the  coast  and  inWid; 
and  is  intending  te  pnrsne  a  like  conrse  of  action  as  it  recovers  its  financial  balance 
after  the  exiienditure  of  the  past  few  years.  Rhodesia,  too,  is  doing  wonders.  Its 
railway  from  Mafeking  to  Buluwayo  is  amongst  the  wonders  of  this  wonderful  country, 
whilst  scarcely  le«  can  be  said  of  the  line  between  Beira  anil  Salisbury,  which  is 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  i(e  immediate  objective.  But  if  the  prtwress  of  railway 
oonstruction  has  been  great  in  the  past,  there  is  every  indication  of  still  further  strides 
being  taken  in  the  future.  Not  to  speak  of  the  southwestern  group  of  railways  in  the 
Cape  Colony  (which,  after  a  stonny  and  troublous  history,  ore  at  length  on  a  fair 
road  to  being  got  done,  as  Cartyle  might  aay)  the  present  (jovemment  has  adopted  a 
policy  of  development  by  means  of  narrow-gai^  railways  which  cannot  fail  to  have 
an  important  eflect  upon  the  future  of  the  country.    The  heart  of  the  Karoo  is  to  be 

!)ierce<l,  and  its  lifeblood,  such  as  it  is,  drawn  for  the  beneflt  of  South  Africa.  The 
crtile  lands  which  lie  to  the  north  of  Port  Elizabeth  are  to  be  tapped  with  a  similar 
object  A  line  is  to  be  built  between  Aliwal  North  and  Barkly  iMit  which  will  open 
np  a  hitherto  n^Iected  grain-producing  country,  and  little  doubt  need  beentertained 
that  this  line  will  ultimately  be  pushed  on  to  SL  Johns  River,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  another  prospective  East  Coast  port.  The  Free  State  intends  to  link  on  to  the 
colony  by  means  of  a  railway  between  Bloemfontein  and  Kimberlcy  acroee  the  vast 
corn-producing  country  which  tics  between  these  two  points.  Mr.  Rhodes  is  busy 
nesotiating  for  an  extension  of  the  Buinwayo  line  to  the  »unbeei  and  the  Tonganyik^ 
and  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  before  many  years  have  passed  Salisbury  and 
Baluwayo  will,  ia  a  fignre,  shake  hands  over  the  railway  metals.  All  this  work  has 
been  largely  in  the  natnre  of  an  investment,  and  it  has  prijved  of  fluctuating  value, 
like  moet  investments  in  South  Africa.  It  says  something  for  the  foresight  of  the 
men  who  have  "painted"  our  railway  map,  that  there  has  been  such  an  extremely 
sniall  percentage  of  unproductive  lines;  and  if  there  are  cases  in  which  the  returns 
are  not  soeatiSactoryaBCOuld  be  desired,  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  only  temporary. 
We  pin  our  faith  still  to  the  doctrine  that  South  Africa  will  well  repay  every  sovereign 
that  has  been  spent  or  is  proposed  to  be  spent  upon  her  railways. 

POSTAL   RATES. 

No  chftnge  has  been  made  except  that  which  follows,  but  it  can  be 
stated  that  a  postage  of  1  penny  (2  centa)  per  half  ounce  will  soon  be  in 
force  from  this  colony  to  Great  Britain.  The  penny  postage  between 
Cape  Colony  and  Great  Britain  forms  at  present  the  subject  of  active 
n^otiations  between  tiie  poat-office  department  here  and  the  Imperial 
Government. 

ICt: — BBDDCnON  OP  THK  RVrKS  OF  POSTAOI  VSOM  THB  CAP!  OOLONV  TO  TAB 


It  is  hereby  notified  for  general  information  that  under  an  arraiujement  entered 
into  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Government  of  the  Cape  Colony  the 
rates  of  poeb^^  from  the  Cape  Colony  to  the  Bechnanaland  protectorate  wiU,  on  and 
from  April  I,  1899,  be  as  foUows: 

Letters,  2a.  (4  cents)  per  one-half  ounce  LjOOqIc 
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Book  and  mmple  pockets,  one-half  penny  (I  cent)  per  2  cnmcee  or  frsctioD  thereof, 
with  a.  minimum  of  Id.  (2  cents)  for  sample  packed. 

Newspapers,  one-half  penny  (1  cent)  per  4  ouncee. 

Parcels :  No  change  in  present  rates,  vii:,  2a.  2d.  (52  cents)  not  exceeding  8  ooncee; 
2e.  4d.  (57  cents)  not  exceeding  12  onncee;  2s.  6d.  (61  cente)  not  exceeding  1  pound, 
and  2a.  6d.  (61  cents)  for  every  additional  pooud  or  fraction  thereof. 

OFFICIAL  NOTICB:— REDCCTION    OP    POOTAOE    TO    DBLAflOA    BAY    AND    INTBOOCCTIOK    OF 
PARCEL   POBT  STBTBH. 

It  la  hereby  notified  for  general  information  that  on  and  after  April  1,  1890,  the 
rates  of  poet^  from  the  Cape  Colony  to  Lonrengo  Marqnez  will  be  reduced  as 
foUowe — 

Letters,  from  2M.  (5  cents)  per  one-half  onnoe  to  Id.  (2  cents)  pr  one-half  ounce. 

Single  post  cards,  from  Id.  to  one-half  penny  (2  centa  to  I  cent]  each. 

Beply-paid  post  cards,  from  2d.  to  Id.  (4  cents  to  2  cents)  each. 

Newspapere,  from  Id,  (2  cents)  for  eacn  newspAper  weighing  4  ouncee,  and  one- 
half  penny  (1  cent)  for  every  additional  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof,  to  one-halt  penny 
(1  cent)  for  each  newspaper  not  exceeding  4  ounces,  and  one-half  penny  (1  cent)  tor 
every  additional  4  ounces  or  fraiction  thereof. 

Books,  from  Id.  (2  cents)  per  2  ounces  or  fnction  thereof  to  one-half  penny  {1  cent) 
per  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof. 

Sample  packets,  from  Ud.  (3  cents)  not  exceeding  2  ounces,  2d.  (4  cents)  not 
exceeding  4  ounces,  and  Id.  (2  cents)  for  ei'ery  additional  2  ounoea  or  fraction  thereof. 


Commercial  papers,  from  3d.  (S  cents)  for  2  ounces,  31d.  (7  cents)  for  4  ounces,  4d. 
(8  cents)  for  6  ounces,  4}  d.  (9  cents)  for  8  ounces,  and  6d.  (10  cents)  for  10  ounces,  to 
one-halt  penny  (1  cent)  for  every  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof. 

I^rcels,  which  are  at  present  not  admisaible,  will  be  accepted  at  the  colonial  rates, 
viz,  4d.  (8  cents)  not  exceeding  8  ouncce,  6d.  (12  cents)  not  exceeding  12  ounces,  8<l. 
(16  cents)  not  exceeding  1  pound,  and  2d.  (4  cents)  for  every  additional  4  ounces  or 
mtcUon  thereof. 

IELEGBAPH8. 

The  number  of  miles  of  wire  and  line  constructed  by  Cape  Colony 
during  1898,  and  number  of  miles  projected,  were: 


Hll«of 

Miles  of 

wire. 

M9 

5.  AM 

The  project  of  a  mint  is  being  agitated,  and  it  is  said  that  the  time 
is  at  hand  for  its  erection.  The  export  of  raw  gold  and  the  importa- 
tion of  specie  have  assumed  such  large  proportions  that  it  would  save 
the  colony  a  heavy  annual  expenditure. 


There  has  been  a  heavy  shrinkage  since  the  end  of  1896.  The  float- 
ing deposits  which,  on  December  Si,  1896,  were  over  £18,(KH),000 
($87,597,000),  stood  on  December  31, 1898,  at  i;i2,000,000  «58, 398,000), 
while  coin  in  hand  was  reduced  during  the  same  period  from  i;7,659,- 
000  ($37,273,524)  to  £3.774,000  ($18,366,171),  a  falling  off  of  nearly 
£3,000,000  ($14,699,600).  Most  of  tne  coin  was  exported  to  pay  home 
creditors. 
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LIFE  IN3DRANCE. 

A  very  lar^  and  successful  business  has  been  done  in  South  Africa 
by  some  of  the  life-insurance  associations  of  the  United  States,  which 
have  their  agents  scattered  all  over  this  country,  and  have  written 
policies  as  follows:  1896,  £824,950  ($4,014,669.18);  1897,  £1,067,156 
^,144,649.67);  1898,  £991,825  ($4,826,716.36). 

TAXATION   OF  COBIFAIOSS. 

The  action  of  the  Goyemment  of  Cape  Colony  in  passing  a  law  for 
the  taxation  of  all  joint  stock  companies  doino^  business  in  the  colony, 
and  represented  by  an  agent,  of  1  shilling  (24  cente)  on  each  £100 
^486.65)  of  the  sutwcribM  capital,  althou^  but  a  very  enaall  part  of 
that  capital  may  be  used  in  the  colony,  has  created  much  dissatisfac- 
tion. I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  act  will  be  amended  at  the  next 
session  of  Parliament,  and  the  danger  to  corporations  of  the  United 
States  aud  of  other  countries  doing  business  in  the  colony  will  have 
passed. 

BEQUESTS   FOR   INFORMATION. 

The  demand  for  data  on  many  subjects  by  manufacturers,  pro- 
ducers, and  mercantile  aaaociations  of  the  United  States  has  been  very 
large,  as  evidenced  by  the  8,000  letters  received  at  this  consulate. 
Hwt  of  the  subjects  on  which  information  is  asked  have  been  already 
dealt  ■witli  in  the  consular  reporto.  The  large  numbers  of  catalogues 
and  price  lists  received  have  been  distributed  to  those  interested  in  the 
goods  described,  and  I  trust  some  good  result  has  been  achieved;  but, 
88  I  hare  before  stated,  it  is  men  and  not  catAlogues  that  work  up 
trade.  I  have  yet  to  meet  an  American  commercial  traveler  who  has 
reported  poor  business.  To  the  proprietors  of  the  many  trade  papers 
so  Kindly  sent  this  consulate,  I  desire  to  say  that  these  are  laid  upon 
the  tables  of  the  chambers  of  ootmuerce  and  are  extensively  read  by 
those  interested. 

QinrEBAL  IMFOBBtATlON   AHD   ADVICE. 

American  manufacturers  have  been  educated  in  the  priroer  prepara- 
tion and  packing  of  goods,  and  I  have  heard  of  no  serious  fault.  Their 
representatives  here  are  becoming  familiar  with  the  trade  and  its 
wants,  and  South  Africa  is  now  a  permanent  and  satisfied  customer. 
United  States  manufacturers  have  but  to  enter  the  markets  to  gain  suc- 
cess, and  when  American  bottoms  ship  the  goods  the  large  amount 
now  expended  in  this  way  will  remain  in  the  United  States.  We  will 
io  time  nave  to  adopt  certain  German  customs  in  credit  giving,  and 
must  recognize  the  met  that  tbeaverage  foreign  merchant  is  as  prudent 
and  cautious  as  the  home  buyer.  German  manufacturers  believe  in 
personal  interviews;  they  visit  the  buyer  and  ascertain  the  condition 
of  trade,  as  well  as  bis  nuancia!  standing.  The  time  will  come  when 
foreign  buyers  will  refuse  to  pay  for  goods  by  "draft,  bill-lading 
attached,"  and  prices  for  goods  will  be  i^de  "c.  i.  f."  1  would  also 
suggest  that  when  an  acquaintance  is  once  formed  and  a  personal 
r^ud  established,  it  is  act  always  wise  to  change  representatives. 


OOHHEROIAL   RELATIONS. 


TRANSIT  TUADE  FOB  THE  TRANSVAAJL. 

The  following  will  show  the  comparative  diBtribution  of  imports 
into  the  South  African  Republic  for  1898: 


Cape  Colon; . . 
DehKTw  Bay . . 


£4. 847,000 
S,  0*8,000 

2,317.000 


The  following  is  the  tonn^^  of  importa  by  railway: 

Cape  Colony 112,833 

Natal ; 137,244 


These  returns  show  a  reduction  in  imports  to  the  Transvaal  in  1898, 
as  compared  with  1897,  of  22  per  cent  in  both  values  and  weights. 
The  reduction  of  values  by  each  route  were:  Natal,  16  per  cent;  Cape 
Colony,  23  per  cent;  Delagoa  Bay,  33  per  cent;  and  in  weights,  Natal, 
14  per  cent;  Cape  Colony,  23  per  cent;  Delagoa  Bay,  21  per  cent.  It 
would  seem  that,  water  rates  being  equal,  the  port  of  Durban  (Natal) 
delivers  goods  to  the  Transvaal  cheaper  than  porta  of  Cape  Colony. 

The  impoi'tation  of  food  stufis  increased  in  volume  m  the  case  of 
flour,  rice,  butter,  ham,  bacon,  and  frozen  meats.  Building  materials 
(wood,  iron,  and  cement),  household  necessities  (apparel,  furniture, 
and  hardware),  as  well  as  luxuries  (jewelry,  bicycles,  carriages,  and 
cigars),  were  imported  in  less  quantities  than  in  1897.  The  increase 
in  exports  for  1898  is  due  to  hides,  skins,  bark,  coals,  and  fruit 


For  the  Colony  of  Natal  alone  (through  whose  ports,  in  addition  to 
those  of  Cape  Colony,  all  imports  and  exports  South  Africa  pass, 
except  those  going  via  Portuguese  territory  on  the  east  coast)  the 
following  data  are  submitted: 


1897. 

1898. 

Britlriicur- 

United  Btalo 

BrlllBheur- 

rencj. 

UnlWdSt«t«B 

i;«2i;ooo 

t|  88^  me!  50 

£6.323,000 

SUGAR   AND   TEA. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  produced  by  the  mills  in  1897  was  15,186 
tons;  in  1898,  30,000  tons.  Notwithstanding  this  large  increase  in  pro- 
duction, prices  have  advanced  by  the  operation  of  the  "customs  union." 
Sugar  from  Mauritius,  though  handicapped  by  a  duty  of  3s.  6d.  (85 
cents)  per  100  pounds,  is  landed  at  a  lower  price  in  Cape  Colony  than 
sugar  from  Natal;  but  being  again  handicapped  by  double  niilway 
rates,  it  is  put  out  of  competition  for  the  inland  markets.  A  larger 
acreage  is  being  prepared  for  tea  culture  in  Natal,  and  the  present 
season's  crop  is  estimated  at  1,100,000  pounds. 
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The  output  of  coa!  for  1897  was  &43,960  tons;  for  1898,  387,811 
tons.  There  are  13  miaes.  Every  taducement  in  the  way  of  Govern- 
ment aid  and  reduction  of  freight  rates  aud  harbor  fees  ia  being  made 
to  aid  this  industry.  United  SUtes  bituminous  coal  has  b^un  to 
arrive  in  Cape  Colony  in  competition  with  Welsh  coal. 


The  following  information  is  from  the  general  manager  of  railways, 
Durban:  Reductions  in  freight  i-ates  are,  uormal  intermediate  rough 
class,  250  to  800  miles,  10  per  cent;  intermediate  through  class,  15 
per  cent;  South  African  produce  class,  160  to  200  miles,  25  to  40  per 
cent;  200  to  300  miles,  40  to  100  per  cent 

The  number  of  miles  of  railways  opened  for  traffic  in  1898  was: 

Uitcs. 

Veralnm-Stanger 321 

Bluff  IJae 6* 

Staagef-Togelii ITJ 

Total m 

Light  lines  authorized  and  in  course  of  construction  are: 

Ml  lea. 

Greytown  Bnmch 66 

CoalfieldB-Buffalo 14 

Park  Rynie-PortFthepetonee 36i 

Umzinto  Bnnch 6} 

Total 122i 

The  following  clipping  trom  a  newspaper  will  give  further  informa- 
Uon: 


There  are  now  open  (orpnblic  traffic  in  this  colony  606  miles  of  railway,  all  being 
single  lines  (with  ample  aiding  and  loop  lines)  otia^ugeof  3feet6inches,  the  whole 
bein^  worked  by  the  colonid  government,  nnder  the  geneml  loanagement  of  Mr. 
David  Hunter. 

Onr  Tulways  connect  the  port  with  the  town  of  Durban  (a  distance  of  2  miles) ,  as 


>  Durban  with  Tngela  (69i  miles),  on  the  north  coast;  Park  Rynie  (40)  miles), 
on  the  south  coaflt;  and  the  numerous  sugar  plantations  en  route  to  tliiiie  coast  towns; 
Retermaritzburg  (71  miles),  the  capital  of  the  colony;  ladyHmith  (IHO  miles),  the 
junction  of  the  Unes  to  the  borders  of  the  8oatii  Afncan  Reputilic  and  the  Orange 
Pr«e  Btate;  and  the  Iwitler  of  the  South  Afri(»n  Republic  (307  miles).  There  are 
branch  lines  (17  miles)  from  Thomville  Junction  to  Richmond  (76  miies  from 
the  port)  and  (8  miles)  from  Glencoc  Junction  (231  miles  fn>m  the  port)  to  Dundee 
and  the  coalSelda  in  that  nmghborhood,  and  another  branch  line  to  Harrismilh 
(59i  miles  from  ladysmith] ,  Orange  Free  8Ute,  24  miles  twing  in  that  Slate.  There 
is  also  a  line  (6i  milee)  from  Clairmont,  South  Coast  Line,  to  WcstH  on  the  Bluff  (121 
miles  from  Durban). 

Through  passenger  trains  (first,  second,  an<t  third  elactt)  nre  run  every  day  from 
Durban  to  Hanismith  and  Jonanneeburg. 

Pateenger  trains  leave  Johannesburg  every  morning  and  evening,  Harrismith  every 
afternoon,  and  I«dyemith  four  times  every  week  day  and  twice  every  Sunday,  for 
Durban;  and  the  ti^ns  that  leave  Johannesburg  on  Thursday  arrive  at  Durban  on 
Friday  evening,  the  nuul  steamer  leaving  for  Cape  ports  and  England  on  the  ^tor- 

Tbe  M'Fongo^,  New  Repnblic,  and  Znluland  gold  fields  may  tie  reached  in  two  to 
four  days  from  Durban,  by  nul  and  horse  conveyances. 

The  extensions  in  course  of  construction  are  the  lines  from  Pietermaritzburg  to  Grey- 
town,  and  from  Dundee  to  Vryheid,  and  those  in  Gont«mplatJon  are  the  continoatioii  r 
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of  the  Soatb  Cotuit  li&e  from  Park  Bynle  to  Port  Bhepatone,  as  weU  aa  a  branch  to 
Unuinto;  also  an  exteiurion  from  lUctunond,  which  would  nldmately  give  a  cotmeo- 
tioB  between  the  Natal  and  Cape  railway  systema. 

The  through  railway  rates  between  Boau  African  portis  and  Johanneeboig,  per  100 
pounds,  are  as  foUoira: 


N«n»lol«. 

TnEennedUte  clus. 

EtoDghgO0d«0lM». 

Port*. 

BrttHh 

Sffi 

BritUh 

Stau» 

BritUh 

S 

11 

Ti 

i.Bj 

l.TO 

(.   d. 

« 

b     » 

Telegraph  and  tdephone  line*  optmd  fur  traffic,  1898. 


'S^-'l'SS.'' 

1 

m 

^t 

iKUage  qfUnetandw 


I,  Deetntber  SI,  1898. 


line. 

'^°' 

TMemuA. 

■Ts 

a 

On  Jftnnai?  1, 1809,  the  mtee  for  telegrams  between  the  0^>e  Colony,  the  Orange 
Free  State,  and  Natal,  and  from  Natal  to  the  Transvaal,  were  reduced  to  a  penny  per 
word,  with  the  minimiim  rate  of  1  shilling  (24  cents.)  The  tariff  on  tel^nuns  from 
the  Trangraal  to  Natal  and  between  the  Transvaal  and  the  C^  and  Orat^  Free 
Htat«  remains  at  the  former  rate  of  five  words  for  6  pence  (12  oenta) ,  with  a  mudmom 
rate  of  1  shilling. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  under  which,  in  case  of  an  interruption  in  the  cable 
between  Durban  and  Ddagoa  Bay  occurring  rimultaneously  with  an  interruption  in 
the  Western  cable,  cable  meesagee  can  be  sent  from  Durban  overland  via  Borberton 
and  Delt^oa  Bay.  These  arrangements  for  the  use  of  the  land  lines  by  the  cable  com- 
pany are  not  available  in  the  case  of  a  breakdown  in  the  cable  between  Durban  and 
Delagoa  Bay  only,  and  in  this  event  persons  in  Durban  wishing  to  use  the  Eaatem 
cable  moat  employ  an  agent  at  Belagoa  Bay  to  send  or  receive  the  cable  n 


Wharfagt  due*  uTtda-  Uuse  IS,  IS75,  and  7,  1886. 

Upon  all  wool  or  Angora  hair  shipped  or  landed  at  the  harbor  of  Port  Natal  there 
shall  be  payable  and  be  paid  the  sum  of  1  shilling  (24  cents)  for  and  upon  every  bale 
thereoi 

Upon  all  goods,  articles,  matters,  or  things  (except  wool  or  Angora  hair,  and  the 
Roods,  artides,  and  things  hereinafter  exempted)  shipped  or  landed  at  the  said  har~ 
Dor,  dues  shall  be  payable  and  be  paid  at  and  after  the  rate  of  10  shillings  ($2.43) 


.       -  ,--    - -. --    ---    _  ilitary  bsHpge,  and  personal     „  _ 

panengers;  all  shipr  stores  outward;  all  goods  snipped  upon  which  wharfage  anee 


afeioa:  bhitibh  south  afmoa. 

7^  dua  (lout  e,  1886) . 

On  every  bill  of  entry  upon  which  it 

cento)  for  every  pound  and  proportion  ...  ^ 

contained  in  traneic  list  an  impost  of  3  pence  in  evei?  pound  o 

OD  Koods  free  of  duty  as  under:  Sixpence  per  ton  (12  centa) ,  or  3  pence  per  package, 

at  tne  option  of  the  collector  of  cuetomfi. 

Under  law  47  of  1S98  and  proclamation  11  of  1899  there  ie  granted  a  reduction  of 
one-half  of  the  wtiarf  duee  and  the  whole  of  the  tug  dutiee  upon  all  goods  and  things 
imported  into  the  colony  by  sea  and  landed  at  any  port  thereof. 

Fort  ttaliitia. 


m,. 

im. 

'lit 

Ft.itt. 

M>T '"'""'  dnft  >cRH  the  bar; 

Total  number  of  vesKla  acroea  the  bar  on  the  following  drafts: 


1W7. 

18K. 

Bteun. 

B.... 

atfoa. 

Ball. 

Ifl  feet  ukdnoder  IS  feet 

1 

1 

87 
HI 
17 

" 

« 

m 

isn. 

!««. 

ToUl  lontwKe  Into  th«  hwbot  in  ton*,  net  ™«i»tor: 

S!;!S 

M  port  tntODJ,  net  r^Mer:  18*7,  l,saa,an:  1818,1,121,8(0. 

Samp  dvtiaoR  oM 


Untied  StMea 


Od  cadi  orlsliul  wime  eattr 

On  each  oilgliial  mane  ooaaamyOaa  entry 

On  eaeh  wwlnal  waielMHiae  entn 

On  each  ■liq>'a  oon  of  bill  of  lading  dnlr  execnted 

Oncaoh  A^adeatanoe 

Foreran  bend,  tinpoit,oi  export,  relating  to  bonded  ooodo,  whco  the 
amoont  tot  wblebnob  bond  lamadadon  not  exceed  fiW  or  (notion 

fWBTerT'»Mlitaiitl'a0OOT'itaetton'ae^ 


byGoo'^lc 


Tariff  of  diarga  for 


OOUMEBOIAL  SELATIOHS. 


At  pet  week. 

British 

Btalm 

w 

n 

■hall  have  Ijcen  In  wsrehoviso  torover  lw«lve  monUa-one-hBH  ol  Uieabqvc 
rates  only  Khali  be  levtable  lorlhe  full  period  wBrehoawd. 

in  period 


ne  week  extra  to  be  tiliarged  for 
I  the  Governmeot  bonding  ware- 


Kegu,  bmrelfcor  cwlu,  containfnK  wines  or  apIHtl,  whelhetoolonlal  or  Imported, 
not  exceeding  20  gHilons  cspiiolts' 

Over  20  and  not  eiieceding  35  golloufl  capacity ..^.^ 

OverSSBndnotBxceedlnft  60  gallons  capacity 

Over  50  and  notexceedlDK  lb  Kallons  capacity 

And  tor  every  addlUonal  £&  or  iractlon  ot  25  ^Inns  eaparlty 

Cases  of  evcty  descripUon,  and  whether  containing-  bottles  or  flasks,  not  eiucud- 
Ingagallonicapadly 

Over  2  and  not  eieeealng  7  gallons  eapaelty 

And  for  every  additional  Tor  ItacUonotlfmlloiu 

Bales  cotton  blankets,  each 

Bales,  woolen  hlankcts,  eHCh 

Coffee,  per  bog 

Dates,  per  bfl^.. - 

McallCB.  per  Sag 

Sugar,  per  bog  not  exceeding  TO  pounds 

Anil  for  every  additional  TO  pounds  otIractloD  of  70  pounds 

Teai  per  halt  cliist 

Tea,  perboi  containing  not  more  than  ]4  pounds 

TobaccD,  manufactured,  per  case  or  packet  containing  not  more  than  SO  pounds  ■ 

Tohaeeo,  per  case  containing  mora  than  SO  pounds  

Tobaceo.  uamanufactumt.  for  every  M  pounds  or  tmctloa  ol  60  pounds 

tioodslnpaekuiB,  not  enumeratedabove,  per  package: 

UeaamlnBrcnbla  foot  and  under 

lle««ndngahoTe  land  under  8  cubic  feet 

Heamlng  B  BDd  (uidcr  &  cubic  teet 

Heasoring  B  aiid  under  10  cable  feet 

lleaniring  10  and  under  16  cubic  feet 

Measuring  IS  and  under  20  cable  feet 

Measuring  20  and  under  30  cubic  feet 

And  for  CTCiy  additional  10  cubic  test  or  fraction  thereof 


e  week,  and  one  week  extra  to  be  cbarged  for 
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shipping  of  south  africa. 

Hap*  eniared  mlh  oirgn  xtdoporOi  nf  Si/ulh  A/rim,  rxceplporU  of  Po7iugve»e  terrUory. 


CaaaUj. 

Noi^ber. 

Tonnige. 

Co..,.,. 

Number. 

ToniMje. 

A  igenOno  Republic 

1,108 

12!  M7 

French  ta 

45 

lOSTTO 

Nonrar  and  eweden  (tj . .. 



lacluded  in  above  vessels  are  the  following  with  cargo  from  the 
United  States: 


Number. 

Toiiiu«e. 

Number. 

Ton 

n^ 

- 

IM 

271,221 
6:4S8 

5} - 

8 

Tonnage  named  is  registered  and  not  cargo  tonnage.  In  other 
words,  it  can  be  safely  stated  that  over  870,000  tons  of  cargo  of  Ameri- 
can production  were  transported  in  foreign  bottoms  to  South  Africa, 
and  if  the  value  of  same  could  be  a^tcertained  one  could  easily  approx- 
imate the  cost  of  collecting  that  amount  through  the  banking  institu- 
tions of  foreign  countries. 

To  show  the  increase  of  shipping  of  the  colony,  a  glance  at  the  num- 
ber of  seamen  entering  the  ports  may  be  of  value:  1894, 118,826;  ISys, 
1^7,988;  1896,  142,827;  1897, 145,748;  1898, 148,110. 

United  States  exports  to  Portuguese  territory  were  carried  as  fol- 
lows: In  British  bottoms,  83  percent;  foreign  bottoms,  8.7  per  cent; 
American  bottoms,  8.3  per  cent. 

J.  G.  Stowe,  CoTimil-Genercd. 

Cape  Town,  June  30,  1899. 


FIRST  SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT. 

I  append  a  table  showing  the  advance  in  United  States  products 
imported  into  South  Africa  between  the  years  ended  June  30,  1893, 
and  June  30,  1898.  My  annual  report  gives  the  same  information  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1898,  as  compared  with  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1897.  This  table  shows  what  an  increase  five  years  have  brought 
in  United  States  imports. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  are  noted  in  the  statistics  of  the  colony 
as  only  about  ^25,000  ($121,600),  and  objection  is  made  to  the  lai^ 
amount  purchased  from  the  United  States,  when  so  small  an  amount 
is  sent  in  return;  but  it  is  not  noted  that,  although  return  cargoes  do 
not  go  direct  to  the  United  States,  a  very  large  (quantity  of  colonial 
pro(Uicta  is  sent  via  England.  For  instance,  ostnch  feathers  to  the 
value  of  £400,000  (*1,946,600),  and  goatskins  to  the  value  of  i:iOO,000 
(J486,6<)0),  together  with  a  large  amount  of  wool,  etc.,  was  sent  to 
the  United  States  last  year,  for  which  this  colony  got  no  benefit  as  a 
direct  exporter. 

J.  G.  Stowe,  Ckmsid-Oenmxl.       , 

Cape  Town,  July  «6,  1899.  LiOO'^IC 
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WHAT   AMERICA    SHIPS  TO   SOltTH  AFBIOA. 

[Fcom  The  Biitlsh  and  South  African  Kiport  Gazette.] 

We  now  lay  before  onr  readera  a  oomprehensi  ve  lut  of  the  varioiu  itema  of  American 
exports,  with  quantitiee  and  values,  shipped  to  South  Africa  duriof;  the  vear  1897-98. 
The  utility  of  this  tabulation  from  the  point  of  view  of  affording  a  H>od  view  of  the 
Dature  ana  extent  of  trans- Atlantic  activities  in  the  South  African  market  hardly  needs 
pointing  out.  To  this  tabulation  we  oppose  similar  figures  for  five  years  ago,  thus 
affording  data  for  estimating  the  amount  of  progress  iimide  by  American  trade  with 
South  Africa  in  the  quinquennium. 

Ah  is  to  be  anticipated,  the  heaviest  items  of  export  are  those  which,  being  in  the 
nature  of  American  specialties,  such  as  mineral  oils,  lumber,  and  wheat  and  other 
foodstuffs,  do  not  cnterinto  competition  with  English  manufactures.  The  list  of  com- 
petitive articles  ta,  liowever,  by  no  means  limited,  and  its  diversified  nature  is  what 
will  readily  strike  the  eye.  The  following  table  shows  the  propprtion  of  competing 
and  noncompeting  artidee,  with  the  actim  and  the  percental  Increases  made  in  the 
five  years : 


Value.  IWM3. 

Value,  18W-«. 

,.„--. 

PMoent- 

yueae  Africa. 

^S, 

United 
Slaica 

Britlab 

Onlted 

BrlCUb 

cuH 

,S^^ 

'■•Jf.S'iiSSS. 

K30,M1! 
208,669 

ti,Ki,ax 

£i.a»,«o 

l,J8!,a« 

16,172. 960 
8,678.864 

£788.018 
1.&H815 

I8.(W1.564 
7, 871),  874 

m.2 

7W.111 

8,888,874 

B,  CM, 744 

14,881,312 

2,282,888 

10,982,488 

The  great  significance  of  the  competitive  it^ns  of  the  table  is  that  a  general  entry 
lias  been  made  into  a  hitherto  exclusively  English  market,  and  the  progress  which 
has  been  made,  shown  by  the  aggregate  percental  increase  of  139.2  per  cent  in  the 
five  yeare,  is  of  a  nature  to  challen^  the  most  serious  attention. 

Of^eiporta  of  competing  urtjciea  in  relatively  iaree  proportion — those  to  the  extent 
of  five  figures  and  above — specially  noticeable  are:  Machinery,  classed  unennmerated, 
agricultural,  pumps  and  apphances,  and  sewing  and  typewnting  machines.  Among 
metal  goods  are  structural  iron  and  steel,  nnenumeiated  ironware,  railway  materia^ 
pipes  and  fittings,  wire,  and  tinware;  in  hardwareare  locks  and  uneneumerated  tools, 
out  the  aggregate  of  the  items  under  this  heading  approaches  six  figures.  In  the 
class  of  vehicles  are  tram  and  rulway  rolling  stock  and  cycles.  In  the  division  of 
scientific  instruments  and  materials  are  telephone,  tel^;raph,  and  other  electric 
apparatus  and  materials.  The  total  of  the  whole  class  of  leather  ware  shows  the 
imnendins  competition  which  stands  before  our  leather-manufacturing  industry. 
Inaia-rubber  goods  is  another  item  in  which  five-Sgure  exports  are  reached.  Amon^ 
items  of  food  and  drink  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  note  tne  large  exports  of  Ameri- 
can rum.  Finally,  furniture  and  wooden  manutectures,  as  well  as  dnigs  and  patent 
medicines,  record  fonr-figur«  shipments. 

Taken  in  the  aggr^ate,  the  list  of  articles  and  the  figures  appended,  here  set  forth, 
are  without  doubt  full  of  import  for  all  classes  of  British  manufacturere,  showing  as 
they  do  tfaat  American  competition  has  to  be  met  in  all  departments  of  trade.  This 
competition  is  also  not  to  be  ignored  because  the  shipments  in  many  casee  are  both 
small  in  quantity  and  value,  as  this  is  a  peculiarity?  incidental  to  the  opening  of  all 
new  markets.     The  energy  which  our  trans-Atlantic  consins  put  into  all  their  new 


jnlv  b  .     . 

and  energy  on  the  part  of  English  firms  in  cultivating  the  South  African  market 
are  stimulated; 
It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  appended  table  the  noncompetitive  articles  are  dis- 

tln^ished  by  a  *,  and   th"   '"" "      "'""   '--'-'-   -•-- '- 

Portuguese  West  Africa. 
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American  export!  to  South  Africa. 
(Tbe  equlTmlenU  In  Unlled  SUtoa  currcDcy  In  tbe  lallowlDs  table  ftre  itated  thniUKboiiC  I 


Pickles  and  nuoes.  and  uneaumeiaMd 
*P<Ht,  Baited  or  ^ckled...'.'. '..tone.'. 

H.  Doc.  481,  Pt.  1 16 
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rican  exporli  to  Sotilh  ^/rim— Conlinned. 
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'S 
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MS 
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24 
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63 
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US 
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MOIMM* glJlOtUi.. 
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Boots  and  Bhoes,  lodU  nibber  and  guua- 

tSSA-iii^,Mii:::::::::::::&v. 

fiGZ 
M,214 

81,111 

Sponges pound*.. 

Manulactured- 

Cigani number.. 

Cigarettes do.... 

H«S?:r 

12, 0» 

88,800 
2,231 

'""Ir:'."-: v:v!T!^:: 

178,000 

za 

1,084 

60 

13,  SM 

"■S 

Vamlili gallonj. 

Ashes,  pot  sad  peail pounds.. 

7.8*0 

2,S 

1B.«1 
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24.818 
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IS 
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AFKIOA:   BEITI8H   SOUTH   AFBIOA. 
Ameriean  export*  to  South  Afrien — CoBtinned. 


Increue  orer  year 


FurnilDre  and  other  hoiuehold  reqolaltea— Ct'<L 

OUclnth 

FBlmlDg*  and  stAtaBry 


Elove  poliih 

Budwue: 

Agricullaial  implemenu,  iii 

Capper  mtnul&ctures 

Gallery,  table 

Cutlery,  al'  other 


iDdxutrlal  nuteriali: 


Cellulold  manulactuies . . 


Grcuc,  neuescrapa.and  allKwpno 

H«lr,  and  manufaetures  o( 

India-rubber  goodR.  un«nam«nted  .. 

Pusffln  and  paraffin  wax 

Prlntl  Qg  materials- 
Stereotype  and  eleotintype 

Tallow pa 

Wax 

Leather  and  manuIactureR: 

Hide*  and  Bklnaother  than  Inn 

Saddlery  and  hamen 

Sole  leather ton*.. 

Unenumeiated.  mannlacturjd  — 
Cnenamerated.  autaaDulactiirtd.  ■ 
Machinery: 

Electrical  nmclilnery 

Metal- noTklng 

HqireTs  and  reapen  and  parts 

Plowa  and  cnlHyaton  and  parta. . . 
Printing  pican  and  patti... 


Pnmpi  and  poropinft  appliances  — 

SewlDB  maefaliiea  and  parts 

Btaam  engliia,  locomollve nn 

Bteameniinea,«atlonary 

Blaam  bollenand  parts ol engines.. 

Tipewrlllng  macblnea - 

All  olbei  kinds  of  machliM 


HeWs  and  mioends,  and  m 

BabMtt  metal 

ln»  aad  steel  and  mannfaetDte*— 

OasUugt.  not  elsewbereapedfied... 

Iron,  no^  band,  and  actoU I 

IioD'and  steel,  striictuni '<- 

Iron  and  steel,  all  other  manntectniaot. . 
Btael,  ban  or  rails,  lor  railways — tons. . 


Lead  and  manufacttuea . . 
Oils,  tar,  etc: 

OUglard gallons.. 

*011,  mlneial ,  reBned.or  manulactoied.do.  ■ . 
Oil,  TGgetable do... 


S.l»2 
e.46S 
ITS,  SI  I 


8.062 
]<X,31S 


•xchide  tlMm;  while  the  Of 


SO,  SIT 
IG2.SST 

68, set 


Be  are  sxclnslTe  of  saw*. 
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American  expartu  to  South  Africn — Continued, 


Untied 
'"  cuneacy. 


"%'»„"?: 


Photo^raphle  mateTlalH  _ . 


Telephone,  telegiapb,  viA  ot^er  elemrical 

inatnimeDU  and  appuatw 

etalioneiy: 

Books,  maps,  and  engiaTlngi 


Paper,  printing... 


I^per,  i^UDg,aDd  enTclopes. 

Stationery.  i 

Textile  L._ 

Clotb,  coloied yarda. 

Cloth,  ancoloied do. . . 

Waat«  cotton pounda. 


eaof-- 


Twine 

All  other  mannfacturvsoi  flben, 
tnw  and  palm  leaf  mannfactnreB.. 

Blankets  and  Oannels 


Woolen  Boodi, 
ilea  and  vemvula 


ilvular  malcrialK: 

Cycleaand  parts 

RaiiwB)' carriages  and  parta  ... 
Tramway  car*  and  materials .  ■ 

VemclCTSodi — ■ 

Wooden  Rooda,  el 

Lumber.nDd  paniy  m 

•  Boaidi,  deali,  and  planka  . . 
•JolMaandtcuitllngs 

•  Logs  and  other  timber 

•Sann  and  hewn  timber 

•  Slaves  and  beadlngw 


•All  other  lu 

Hanulactorca— 


Wooden  ware 

All  other  wooden  m 

nafactured  arUclea  not  elsewhere  ei 


2,11ft 
1,MD 
10,  tM 


W.tffI 
21,091    . 

B5,2Sa 

l.WT 
IS9,<IM 


2.110 
l.tMb 
S.240 

72. 7W 

24.042 


s.vra 
10,  vn 

^31S 


2,707 

ine,s7i 

»4,H36 


S,OTG 


byGoogIc 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  TRADE,  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OF  1899. 

Consul -General  Stowe,  on  August  7,  1899,  writes  from  Cape  Town: 
I  aubmit  herewith  the  imports  and  exports  of  South  Africa  (except 
Portuguese  territory)  for  the  six  months  ended  June  80,  1899. 

PmU  of  Cape  Colaay. 


British 

ODltod  BUta 

Imp«U. 

"■^™ 

8,S40.(B3 

Export.. 

lS,7»e.fl70 

14,010,290 

Imports  for  the  year  ending  June  30  show  a  decrease  of  i:73,520 
^38,045,08).  The  trade  of  June,  1899,  shows  an  increase  over  June, 
1898,  of  £150,386  ($74,853.47).  Exports  for  the  year  ending  June  30 
show  an  increase  of  about  i;4,000,000  {*19,466^000),  and  this  increase 
is  principally  in  raw  gold,  which  shows  an  increase  of  i!3,959,230 
($18,780,991),  while  other  products  have  advanced  £62,671  («304,988), 
and  diamonds  £52,000  ($253,058).  Colonial  products  have  declinm 
10  per  cent.  In  Cape  Colony  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  data  as  to 
countries  of  origin  except  at  the  end  of  each  year,  but  I  give  the 
imports  and  expoiis  by  articles  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30. 

ImporU,  GgK  Colonj/. 


.■.'.■.'wiiiiii:: 

Ui'.m 

"  ■«8,6»" 

bM«S^:::::::::;;::::::::::::::::;;::::::::: 

""iMJB"di" 

■■■■j.«" 

'  'i,'m.'«8' 

....pornida.. 

'm',aj 

s.tmIuo 
lirailra 

4,n)s!e6s 

1,<0B,713 

Coal*,  coke,  iuidpMQit  iiieV. V.'.'.  -ioiii  'oi%6oa  po'an  di ! ! 

^■■■EEEEEE 

:::::::^::: 

....pouna*.. 

i,a«,»o 

1.WK.M0 

206,  SSI 

15!i,l30l 
U2,W7 
0,S3» 
l,21B,Ta& 
2,ttS.>lS 
718,178 
248,736 
206.  *7B 
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I'^caU,  Cape  CWor^z—Oontiaueo. 


Half-year. 

Qnuiatifti. 

I>eclanKI  valoe. 

ArllBlM. 

^ 

^ 

1899. 

British 

[rtuiBncy 

ODlted 
States 
currenc;. 

Fu    itu        d     binat      n 

■ss 

^8M 

■5:3 

644,820 

11 

165,242 

11 

244,467 
14,982 

170,612 

Inm: 

d?;SliSS'™E'e:ii^? 

Ueala.nltand  preaerred poandB. 

SigJS 

463,101 

gr«is-ii«w,iii;;;;:;;;;;;;;;;;;-^^^^^^^ 

U,4W,MB 

19,737,183 

243|773 

7,a28.E23 
in,  005 

'•S?S 

Bplnls  (all  BOMS) K^ODS. 

68R,eie 

t;^":^*;;--;::;;-:;;:::::3s::: 

78^007 

11 

89,907,624 
2,814,880 

6ia;Ki2 

H.OBB 

ii 

977;«8 

1361273 

i6,2eg 

Wine gslloiu. 

Tolal  Tilue  of  principal  ftQd  other  utlclea  of 

1,388,887 

2,669.877 

7.891.668 

768,175 

42,048,710 

r     ' 

BrfUihcur- 

United  BCate* 
currenc)'. 

I7M,Z77 

1,340,155 

20;«40 

I3BS4  427  02 

^'wo'wIm 

2.087,072 

10.186,786.39 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  six  moDtbs  ended  June 
30,  1898,  through  the  ports  of  Natal  were:  £302,709  {$1^473,233. 35). 
Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  increased  during  same  tmie  £135,005 
(1667,002). 


byGoO'^lc 


AFRICA :    BEITISH   SOUTH   AFRICA. 
ImporU,  Nabd,  lir  monOa  eaded  June  SO,  189&. 


Counldea  from  which  foodi  hkve  been  imported. 

■-^..Ssa:""^ 

BrltMicur 
wncy. 

UDlUdSUUa 

'■"XiWittort,,. 

<i 

ti 

i 
■as 

1,376 

1 

IS 

47.887 
8,K» 

*6.8ffl,187 

Urltlih  cokMilei: 

1,888 

Africa— 

^z 

as 

Foreign  coudIiIck 

as! 

■li 

"^.^ 

!!,« 

■    ^S 

''"^^ftStSS. ; 

LMMW 

2.703.073 
3,M8 

Foretell  goods  ImporWd  ovorUnd  from  South  Afticui  Kepubllc 

J. 706, Til 

13,17^2M 

Under  date  of  Augttat  8,  1899,  Mr.  Stowe  adda: 

Natal  is  becoming  a  f  ruit-growlDg  country  as  well  as  a  grower  of  tea 
and  sugar  cane.  Tbe  exporte  over  sea  in  the  six  months  ended  June  30, 
1899,  were  valued  at  £2,987  ($14,291.91),  against  £2,608  ($12,691.33)  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1898.  Tbe  large  exports  to  the  other  col- 
onies and  States  of  South  Africa  are  not  given.  Despite  the  depres- 
sion of  trade,  owing  to  the  political  crisis  in  the  Transvaal,  the  imports 
of  Natal  show  an  increase  for  the  half  year  of  £267,327  (*1, 300,946.05), 
while  the  customs  duties  collected  were  about  (50,000  less  for  the  half 
year,  although  about  a  q^uarter  of  a  million  pounds  sterling  more 
goods  under  a  higher  tariff  were  imported.  The  explanation  is  that 
me  imports  of  many  classes  of  goods  subject  to  the  lighter  duties  have 
gained.  The  transit  trade  with  the  Transvaal  was  vflued  at  £833,399 
^,055,736),  as  compared  with  £334,119  ($1,626,990)  for  ^  coire- 
spondiog  SIX  mouths  of  1898.  CiOOqIc 
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Increases  and  decreases  are  noted  for  the  half  year  as  follows: 


ArtlClOB. 

IBM. 

ISBS. 

»««« 

Ill 

■'ill 

seo.T4e.aG 

IM.IW.OS 

12&,442.7T 

•s-ss 

Meal.fnHen 

„.^ 

IMOTM 

SI:S:« 

Out  of  the  importations  noted  in  my  report  of  August  7,  valued  at 
£3,706,721  ($13,166,268),  £1,029,920  (?6,012,105)  was  sent  out  of  the 
colony,  leaving  the  balance  for  home  consumption.  Of  the  total 
importations,  over  £2,000,000  ($9,733,000)  comes  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

SECOND  SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT. 
The  following  are  the  ioiports  and  exoorts  of  Cape  Colony  for  the 


seven  months  ended  July  31- 


tsge. 

ISM. 

, 

KS,  261. 708.  Si 

t44,«ai,ii5.a) 

Of  the  imports.  $1,702,963.54  were  shipped  to  other  states  and  terri- 
tories in  South  Africa.  Of  the  exports  in  1899,  $66,762,662.54  were 
gold  and  diamonds. 

The  amount  of  certain  products  imported  into  Natal  from  adjoining 
territories  in  Africa  for  the  seven  months  ended  July  31,  1899  (pre- 
sumably for  export  by  sea),  was  as  follows: 


Wool 9,843,788 


Muhur . . 
Hides  '.'. 


113,934 
18,637 
128,379 


Skins... 
Grain... 
Forage.. 


it  and  tptriu  in  Cape  Oolony. 


im. 

,m. 

tm. 

4.«K,si» 

m,m 

Im 

^•^Z 

Whoktalt  Tnartet  prica,  J\dy  31,  in  Cape  Colony. 


Wheat 100  pounds.. 

Wheat  flour do 

Com ;do 

Com  meal do 


.24 
.IS 


Tobacco ponnda.. 

Beef do.... 

Mutton do 

Buttor.freBh do 42 

K^gs doien..      .28 

Cattle,  slaughter Mch..  6B.13 

Sheep .^„,,|fl.Oe. 


AFRICA:    BRITISH   SOUTH    AFBIpA. 
Crop»  ratneil  in  ffalul  in  JS9S. 


ArtlcieB. 

WMl«L 

NaUvo. 

iDdbuu. 

'4 

i 

1 

Z,IW 

1;i 

],CST.GW 

i;g:l 

biiijeta.. 

moM 

B^:=== 

do.... 

torn.. 

M,1M 

=:r=Si 

§Sr^?:^":r-.-./.;.:/.;.;;;.:/. 

■m:m 

n.oTO 

U7,2» 

254. 1» 

».»K 

°"*~*'"'"" 

14,901.40 

At  the  close  of  ISttS  the  following  crops  (io  acres)  were  standing: 


ArUclet 

WMK* 

NatltHL 

IndlaDs. 

1.M7 

a,«37 

..OS 

"•a 
*s 

ITG 

97S 

Z1,S8S 

236 

B,«M 

76 
118,104 

11,095 

19,  an 

771 

Slock  in  ^nloi  Deomt^  SJ,  1898. 


IndtaM. 

N-tire.. 

wmiM. 

2,3Se 

1,124 

20.499 

lS2,t8S 

^'•ss 

byGoo'^lc 
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Average  1 

Hotsea,  saddle 586, 00 

Horaee,drftft 103  "" 

Cattle,  homed 60 

Moles 76 

Oien,  draft 55 

Oien,  slauBhler 68 

Ckiws,  milch 63 

Sheep,  wooled 4. 00 

8heep,  other 3  "" 


Wool,  wwhed,  per  pound 

Wool,  imdrenea,  per  pound  . . 

Butter,  per  pound 

Hides,  per  pound 

Bacon,  per  pound 

Cheeae,  per  pound 

Goatak  ins,  each 

Sheepskins,  each 


Anwiai  pTodueU,  1898. 

¥aan6t.      I  Fotuidi, 

1,747.169     Cheese 626 

462,880  1  Bacon 166,315 

Crop*  and  tUxik  produced  tn  Ziduland  tn  189S. 


a™. 

Quantily. 

8,011 

as 

160 
W 

"■■SKft. 

Sock  on  hand  Dteember  31,  189S. 


Cape  Town,  Aug^ust  2^  1S99. 


J.  G.  Stowe,  Con^- General. 


TRADE  OF  CAPE  COLONY  IN  1899. 

Figures  for  tiie  nine  mootha  ended  September  30, 
below.    The  shipping  returns  were: 


««. 

ISW. 

ToUlibl        tared 

1,730 
5,264,890 

1  718 

Of  the  above,  184  were  British  and  61  foreign. 

The  articles  imported  in  which  an  increase  is  shown  over  the  same 
period  of  1898  are; 

Agricultural  implements dollars. .    97, 356. 17 

Bags  (allBortfl) do.-..  222,378.81 

Books,  printed do....  112,760.24 

Candles pounds..        171,663 

Coal tons..  3,729 

Com  and  grain: 

Flour pounds..    4,105,848 

Com do....  24,510,965 

Linen,  manufactured dollars..    26,031.80 

Machinery  (all  kinds) do 481,496.80 

Oil.mmeHil mllonH..        536,648 

Pamta  and  colors .dollars..    22,241.29 
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Tipetf,  iron  and  earthen dollars. .  291, 498. 72 

Soap pounda..  199, 017 

Spirito gallons. ,  91, 116 

Sugar,  not  refined pounda..  5, 147,  111 

Tobacco: 

CSKara do 42,289 

AllkiudB do 51,052 

Wood: 

TJumanufactnred cubic  feet,.  663,166 

Planed  or  grooved do 375, 827 

The  principal  increase  is  noted  in  flour  and  corn,  mineral  oil,  and 
wood.     These  come  principally  from  the  United  States. 

Of  the  total  imports,  *12, 273,476. 27  worth  was  entered  for  removal 
to  the  South  African  Republic,  and  $1,980,590.04  to  Rhodesia,  et«. 

The  total  imports  for  the  period  were: 


1M». 

IS98. 

(15.880,  BBS.  SB 

IS,  ua,  Ml.  15 

ET,21B,3B4.1S 

•{f-^S?-!! 

KiSwiSiM 

101,l»4, 889.23 

87. 543,  «7.  as 

1, 242,  SIT.  S2 
•B68:»n.08 

i,6ee,288.«o 

S,0S»,»4I.« 

<,M12,01B.*B 

8,794,631.17 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  returns  for  the  ten  months  ended 
October  31, 1899,  have  been  issued  for  Cape  Colony,  as  follows: 


ISM. 

18«. 

Imforti. 

W,1HI»8.17 
I7,«Z!,4«».61 

187, 283, 0*2. 88 

^ 

18.188,880.42 
18,888.861.15 
87,282.878.21 

18.564,196.58 

8i;706;9S3.0fl 

MS.  989, 687. 78 

TI.A^.m.^ 



The  trade  returns  for  the  month  of  October  give  fall  evidence  of  the 
effect  of  war  upon  the  trade  of  this  country.  Rebate  trade  with  the 
Transvaal  and  Free  State  has  disappeared  entirely;  it  amounted  to 
$1,829,510  in  October  last  year.  Apart  from  specie,  there  was  a  fall- 
ing off^in  imports  for  consumption  in  the  colony  of  $1,368,470.  The 
total  exports  show  an  enormous  falling  off,  due  to  the  fact  that  not  a 
single  diamond  went  out  of  the  country  last  month,  while  the  gold 
export  stoodattheridicuIouBfigure  of  $63,982.06,  as  against $6,589,110 
in  October  last  year.  The  colonial  products  exported  show  a  satis- 
factory total,  $2,361,896.43,  as  compared  with  $1,201,516.66  last 
year,  a  fact  which  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  but  for  the  war  the 
colony  would  be  in  a  condition  of  prosperity.  It  shows  further  that 
when  the  military  operations  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  country  will 
progress  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

J.  G.  Stowe,  CoTiawl-Oeaend.   . 

Cape  Town,  JVbvember  IS,  1899.  .  n  l.")  O  ^^  I C 
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TRADE  OF  NATAL  IN  1899. 


For  the  nine  months  ended  September  30,  189d,  the  imports  were 
valued  at  $19,534,914.12,  against  $18,755,027.45  in  189S.  Of  this 
total,  $5,458,057.87  worth  was  sent  to  tlie  South  African  Republic,  and 
$534,001.70  to  the  Orange  Free  State. 

The  total  imports  for  the  period,  bj  countries  of  origin,  were: 


Countrl». 

ISM. 

ISM. 

2,527.5M.S6 
803. 186.98 

^ 

The  articles  imported  in  the  period  named,  in  which  au  increase  is 
noted,  were: 
Dnig8  anil    chemicals, 


lais.. 


Ba^,litl  kinilx dollars.. 

Butter pounda.. 

Candles do 

Carriages dolUra. . 

Cement casks.. 

Clocks  and  watches  .dollars. . 

Cordage cwt.. 

Corks gross. . 

Com  and  gmin: 

Barley pounds.. 

Beanssnd  peas. ..do 

Com do 

Com  meal do 

Oata do.-.. 

Wheat  bran do 

Cotton  blankets pairs.. 

Hosiery dollars.. 

Hops cwt.. 

Bar tons.. 

Sheet do 

Piping dollars.. 

Wire  for  fencing  .do 

I«rd pounds.. 

Lead,  sheet cwt. . 

Leather,            manufactun.-d, 
dollars 

Machinery,  all  kirdSidoU'ra. . 

Meats,  frozen: 

Beef pounds.. 

Mutton do 

Game    and    poultry. 


12.113.34 

36,689.96 

149, 371 

451,289 

35,589,96 

16, 471 

6,903.39 

2,271 


•  227,700 
213,888 

48,868,121 
623,730 

974, 016 
255,872 
198,844 
9.486.76 


i,  236. 04 
48,437 
3,160 


Oil; 

Paraffin gallons. . 

Linaeed do 

Painters'  colors dollara  .. 

Paper  for  newspaper,  .do 

Perfumery do 

Plate,    jewelry,    and    ware, 

dollars 

Proviaions: 

Fish,  salt pounds.. 

Jams do 

Hams  and  bacon. do 

Meats  and  fish,  tinned, 
pounds  .. 


36,364 
113, 131 
166,636 


..cwt. 

Seeds,  garden dollars. 

Silks do... 

Stationaiy,    books,    music 

printed, dollarB. 

Steel do... 


24,750 
41,336.66 
1,646.06 


Taiklw 


Tea . 

Tel^raph  material. dollars. . 

Toysand  fancy  ware,  .do 

Wine,  in  bottles. . .  .gallons. . 
Wood  and  timber,  unmanu- 

factuied cubic  feet.. 

Zinc cwt,. 


«,  63^.64 
54,899 

15,296.67 


Total  exports  were:  1899,  $13,174,655.16;  1898,  $6,718,783.49. 

The  inci'ease  is  made  up  in  part  by  $3,726,080.83,  exported  to  the 
Orange  Fi-ee  State  and  South  African  Republic,  and  consisting  of  war 
material,  food  stuffs,  etc. 

J.  G.  Stowb,  Ckm»ul-Qeneral. 

Cape  Town,  Ifovemher  2,  1899. 


afrioa:  egtft. 


EGYPT. 

No  report  haviog  been  received  from  the  United  States  consul- 
general  at  Cairo,  the  following  extracts  are  made  from  the  report  by 
the  British  f^ut  and  consul-general,  Lord  Cromer,  on  the  finances, 
administration,  and  condition  of  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  in  1898. 

COHIUBCB. 

The  valoe  of  the  imports  in  1898  wu  £10,493,000  ($51,865,000) ,  as  compared  with 
£10,082,000  (140,675,800)  in  1897.  There  was  « large  increase  in  the  importation  of 
wood  for  building  purpoeee,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  building  trade 
continues  to  prosper. 

Ceri^D  articles  of  Egyptian  manufacture  are  now  competing  with  foreign  products. 
ThuH  in  1896  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  butter,  soap,  reflned  sugar,  and 
alcohol.  The  most  noticeable  decrease  was  in  coffee,  but  this  docs  not  appear  to  be 
due  to  a  dinuQution  in  the  demand,  but  rather  to  excesive  importation  during  the 
two  precediuK  years.  I«w-priced  Santos  coffee  is  gradually  supplanting  Anuiian 
coffee  in  the  E^ptian  market 

The  value  of  the  exports  in  1898  was  £11,805,000  (158,356,100),  as  compared  with 
£2,321,000  (160,002,700)  in  1S97.  The  decrease  was  almost  wholly  due  to  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  cotton.  The  quantity  of  cotton  exported  in  1898  was  270,000  cantars 
greater  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  this  was  accompanied  by  a  diminution  in  the 
value  to  the  extent  of  £464,000  (^12,293,500).  Biwar  fell  ofi,  and  there  was  also  a 
decrease  in  the  exports  of  rice,  Deans,  wool,  molasses  and  hides.  On  the  other 
hand,  onions,  wheat,  flour,  and  henna  showed  a  fair  increase.  The  cigarette  export 
rade  (wntiaues  to  flourish.  Last  year,  about  200,000,000  cigarettes  were  exported 
rom  Cairo  aloae. 

FINAHCBB. 

The  revenue  for  1898  was£ll,348,000  (156,095,000),  and  the  expenditure  £10,122,000 
($50,033,000) .  There  waspaid  to  general  re«rve  fund  £742,000  ($3,387,000) ,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  £484,000  ($2,3^,800) .  A  programme  of  expenditures  on  public  work  has 
.  been  made  out  for  the  five  years  from  18W  to  1903,  inclusive.    It  is  as  follows; 


Britl^ 

United  SUten 

£1,100,000 

'vsslooo 

1,330,000 

6,G74.200 

iunwa>-s  IralUng  »ock.  renewal  of  pennane 

3,600,000 

17,300,000 

The  accumulated  economies  resulting  from  the  partial  c 
1890  amounted  on  December  31,  1898,  to  £3,218,000  ($15,906,600) . 
Since  1890,  remiadon  of  taxation  to  the  folloinng  extent  has  taken  place: 


currency. 

Uniled  SUUa 
currency. 

«O0,OO0 
a  ATI,  WO 
180  000 

IE 

Il.«7.a» 

1,876.000 

'      '■ 

a  Id  addition  to  thli,  ar 


It  £1,000,000  have  been  I 


In  addition  to  this,  the  salt  tax  has  been  reduced  by  40  per  cent;  the  postal  and 
teksiaph  rates  have  been  reduced  by  50  per  cent;  large  reductions  have  been  made 
in  tne  railway  rates.  The  only  increase  of  taxation  has  been  in  the  tobacco  duty. 
The  bouse  tu  has  also  been  imposed  on  European  residents  in  liigypt  r^ 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  esagBerate  the  roin  which  would  have  overtaken,  not  only 
the  population  of  S^ypt,  but  all  who  are  interested  in  Egyptian  afiaira,  if  the  regime 
of  the  prereforming  dayB  had  been  allowed  to  continue  in  existence  but  a  few  years 
longer.  It  BO  happened  that  the  maladministration  of  the  paat  reached  ite  zenith 
shortly^  before  a  great  fall  took  place  in  the  price  of  all  agricultural  produce.  Improve- 
mente  in  the  system  of  irrigation,  by  which  the  incr^aed  quantity  produced  has,  in 
some  decree,  mitigated  the  effects  of  the  fall  in  prices;  the  appreciable  fiacai  relief, 
of  which  the  detailB  are  given  above,  and,  generally,  the  Bubstitution  of  a  civilized 
in  place  of  an  oppressive  and  BemibarbarouH  adminiHtrative  policy,  have  conjointly 
enabled  £^ypt  to  bear  the  strain.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  tnat  but  for  theee 
changes  the  f^yptian  treasury  would  before  now  have  been  hopelessly  insolvent, 
and  that  the  condition  of  the  people  would  have  been  in  all  respects  deplorable.  It  is 
as  well  to  call  attention  to  this  point,  for  it  is  natural  that  aa  tune  pafses  by  not  only 
should  the  recollection  of  the  old  r&ime  fade  away,  but  that  even  weli-informea 
Ife'ptians  should  tail  to  recognize  fully  that  but  for  the  reforms  of  recent  years  the 
siSeringa  of  the  people  in  the  present  would  assuredly  have  been  far  greater  than 
anytiung  which  tney  experienced  in  the  past.  A  government  conductSi  on  princi- 
ples sum  as  those  which  prevailed  when  I  firat  became  acquainted  with  Egyptian 
affairs,  some  twenty-two  years  ago,  would,  apart  from  other  defects,  have  t>een 
wholly  incapable  of  coping  with  the  economic  crisis  produced  by  the  lall  of  prices 
during  the  last  few  years. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  relatively  high  degree  of  prosperity  which  ^B^pt  has 
attainml,  I  am  very  far  from  saying  that  the  fiscal  system  is  perfect.  Such  is  by  do 
means  the  case.  Much  remains  to  bo  done.  Mr.  Gorst  very  truly  remarks  in  his 
note  on  the  estimates  for  the  current  year  that  taxation  is  still  heavy,  even  if  the 
burden  be  less  felt  now  than  in  the  past.  I  hope  and  believe  that,  by  prudently  and 
gradually  developing  the  reaoorces  of  the  country,  and  by  the  maintenance  of  con- 
stant watchfulaese  to  prevent  waste  in  State  expenditure,  it  will  be  eventually  possi- 
ble to  adopt  measures  with  a  view  to  a  further  relief  of  fiscal  burdens. 

For  some  years  after  the  occupation  of  E^ypt,  but  little  British  capital  came  into 
the  conntry.  This  was  in  some  measure  due  to  want  of  confidence  in  the  politital 
future.  In  the  meanwhile  foreign  capitalists  sought  with  some  eagerness  for  Egyjf- 
tdan  investmenta,  and  often  with  hucccbh. 

A  sudden  and  complete  change  has  now  taken  place.  A  very  marked  disposition 
has  recently  been  shown  to  direct  the  tide  of  British  capital  toward  Egypt.  Simul- 
taneously with  this  influx,  a  somewhat  remarkable  chan^  has  taken  place  in  native 
public  opinion.  Heretofore  native  capitalists  Iiave,  with  some  rare  exceptions, 
mvested  their  money  almost  exclusively  in  lands.  Recently,  however,  a  strong  dis- 
position has  been  shown  to  seek  for  investments  in  industrial  and  commercial  under- 
takii^B. 

During  1898,  the  length  of  the  lines  has  increased  from  2,157  kilometers  (1,3*0 
miles),  to  2,292  kilometers  (1,424  miles).  The  line  from  Mag-Hamadi  to  Kehen 
(34  miles)  was  completed  and  opened  to  traffic.  The  Keneh-Aseouan  line  was  also 
finished.  The  line  oetween  Sherbine  and  Kabr-Sheikh  was  finished,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  except  for  3  kilometers  and  two  small  bridges.  Although  the  normal 
receipts  in  1398  were  no  higher  than  those  of  1697,  therailway  revenue  tendasttndily 
upward.  In  fifteen  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  84  per  cent,  due  mainly  to 
the  growing  prosperity  of  the  conntry,  and  also  In  part  to  the  individual  efforts  of 
those  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  railways. 

One  hundred  and  fiftv-three  miles  of  wriculturol  railways  were  opened  for  frafBc 
in  1898,  making  a  tetfu  of  2Q7  miles,  nfty  additional  miles  will  very  shortly  be 
opened. 

mix  asssBVoiR. 

..    .  _^__ ._.  ,         William  Gi 

A  commencement  was  made  with  the  n 
out  during  the  summer  of  1898. 

"The  dam  which  is  to  form  the  reservoir  will  be  bnilt  at  the  first  cataract,  a  few 
miles  south  of  Assouan,  It  is  designed  to  hold  up  water  to  a  level  of  106  meters 
(347.7feet)  above  mean  sea  level,  or  rather  more  than  20_  meters  (65.6  feet)  above 
the  low-water  level  of  the  Nile  at  site.  Its  total  length  will  Ixi  2,156  yards,  with  a 
width  at  crest  of  26.4  feet.  The  width  at  base  at  the  deepest  portdon  wul  be  82.6  feet 
and  the  he^ht  of  the  work  at  the  deepest  spot  92.4  feet  The  dam  will  be  pierced 
by  ISO  openmgs,  or  under  sluices  (140  of  which  are  23.1  feet  by  6.6  feet  and  40  are 
18.2  feet  by  6.6  feet),  provided  with  gates.    Theee  slnioM  will  pass  the  flood  and 
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sorplna  water  throngh  the  dam.  and  by  theta  the  reeervoir  will  be  emptied  when 
water  is  required  for  irrigation  in  middle  aad  lower  EKypt  Three  locks  will  then 
be  bnilt  and  a  navigation  channel  made  on  the  west  of  the  river  to  enable  boats  to 
pan  np  and  down. 

"Thedamat  Assioutwill  be  what  is  called  an  open  barrage,  and  will  be  similar  in 
construction  to  the  eziHting  barrages  on  the  Boaetta  and  I&mietta  branches.  The 
new  work  will  condat  of  111  bays  or  openings,  each  16.5  feet  wide,  and  each  bay  will 
be  provided  with  rwulating  gates.  The  total  length  of  the  work  will  be  903  yards. 
A  lock  53  feet  in  width  will  be  oongtructed  on  the  west  bonk,  lai^  enough  to  paae  the 
largest  tourist  boat  plying  on  the  river.  By  r^ulating  on  this  barTaf;e,  water  will 
be  sapplied  in  aprii^  and  summer  M  the  Ibiohimieh  C&jal,  which  irngatee  middle 

"At  the  end  of  December  2,900  men  were  employed  on  the  work,  of  whom  271  were 
Eoropeane,  chiefly  Italian  stonecntters.  Owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  rock  exca- 
vation necemitated  in  order  to  reach  a  good  foundatJon,  it  was  not  foond  possible  to 
e  the  masonry  during  1S9S." 


The  total  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  on  December  31,  1898,  at  schools  of  all 
grades  under  the  direction  of  the  deportment  of  public  instruction,  was  7,735.'  One 
of  the  surest  tests  of  the  popularity  of  education  in  this  country  is  to  inquire  how 
far  parents  are  prepared  to  pay  for  the  tuition  of  their  children.  The  statistics  on 
this  subject  are  somewhat  remarkable.  The  receipts  from  school  fees  have  for  many 
years  post  i>een  steadily  rising.  The  proportion  of  paying  pupils  has  risen  from  6 
per  cent  in  1879  to  86  per  cent  in  1888. 

The  steady  labors  of  the  officera  of  the  education  department  are  at  length  beginning 
to  yidd  solid  results.  The  succe«  of  the  technical  schools,  the  reorganization  of  the 
school  of  medicine,  and  the  encouraging  commencements  which  have  been  made  in 
the  direction  both  of  female  education  and  of  raising  the  general  intellectual  stand- 
ard in  the  country  by  improving  the  villa^  schools  fU^  oil  satisfactory  features  in  the 
Sreeent  educational  outlook.  But  the  point  which  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
eeerves  notice  is  that  evidence  is  forthcoming  of  the  capability  of  the  Egyptian 
schools  and  colleges  to  tarn  out  a  number  of  young  men  who  will  be  able  to  take  a 
useful  and  honorable,  albeit  sometimes  humble,  part  in  the  administration  of  their 
own  country.  It  would  be  unduly  optimistic  to  suppose  that  for  many  years  to  come 
the  educational  system  can  attain  any  higher  ideal  than  this. 

There  are  at  present  11,870  officials  in  the  Egyptian  civil  service,  namely,  10,600 
Egyptians,  455  British,  286  Italians,  and  283  French. 

The  number  of  Europeans  is  onlv  28  more  than  sixteen  years  ago.  Their  func- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  have  undeTgone  a  considerable  change.  Though  there 
may  have  been  some  decrease  in  the  number  of  Europeans  in  subordinate  places 
under  the  government,  the  number  of  superior  European  officials  has  increased. 
Ninety-four  Europeans  (48  British)  are  employed  in  the  department  of  public 
inetrucUon;  37  {18  British)  in  the  department  of  finance;  102  (62  British)  i.-  "•- 


interior  department:  72  (28  British)  in  the  public  works  department;  14  Europeans 
(12  British)  in  native  tribunals.  With  the  exception  of  toe  officials  beloi^ing  to 
the  department  of  public  instruction,  only  282  Europeans  (130  British)  receive  more 
than  X30  ((146)  a  month. 

Without  going  into  any  elaborate  analysis  of  the  figures,  I  m^  say  that  the 
rehabilitation  ol  Egypt,  in  so  fu  as  it  has  been  due  to  British  influence  since  the 
occuBfttion,  has  been  carried  out  by  a  body  of  officials  who  cert«nly  do  not  e:xceed 
100  tn  number,  and  might  possibly,  if  the  figures  were  rigorously  examined,  be 
stated  somewhat  lower.  I  should  add  that  those  100  have  been  selected  with  the 
greabeat  care. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Omdurmon  a  som  of  £300,000  ($1,469,960) 
was  granted,  in  order  to  enable  the  railway  to  be  continued  from  the  Atbara  to 
opposite  Khartoum.  The  distance  is  187  miles.  On  February  13  about  20  miles  of 
iHmk  had  been  made  and  some  15  miles  of  rails  laid.  Prt^ress  has  been  delayed  by 
the  neceadty  of  making  a  somewhat  extensive  cutting  and  erecting  a  long  stretch  of 
stone  bank  at  a  spot  about  40  miles  south  of  the  Attwa. 

The  Bubsbncture  of  the  permanent  bridge  and  the  manuiactare  and  placing  in 
position  of  the  cylinders  is  in  the  hands  of  an  Italian  contractor.  It  is  anticipated 
that  this  work  will  be  completed  before  the  superstructure  can  reach  the  Atbara. 


'  Exclosive  of  the  pupils  at  the  vernacular  schools.  ^^  i  (.")  O ' 
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therefore  accepted.  These  facte  may  admit  of  aome  explanation,  but  would  appear, 
however,  to  mcritthe  attention  of  bridge  builders  in  Great  Britain.  Theofficerwho 
managed  this  bugines  writes:  "In  my  opinion,  the  American  firms  gain  time  in 
keeping  to  fixed  standards,  either  in  locomotives  or  in  brid|i:e«;  consequently,  having 
all  their  patterns,  drawings,  etc.,  always  at  hand,  they  are  able  to  De^n  work  £ 
once.  In  England  everyone  eeems  to  have  special  dedgtis,  which  take  time  in 
working  out,  and  in  most  caae«  they  have  to  send  out  for  nwling,  etc.,  whereas  these 
lai^  American  firms  are  independent  of  everyone,  and  the  rolling  mills,  as  well  as 
other  machinery,  are  in  their  own  hands." 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  railways  constitut«,  perhaps,  the  greatest  want  ot  the 
Sudan.  Nevertheless,  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  it  is  desirable  to  proceed  with 
deliberation. 

The  first  question  to  decide  is  what  direction  the  railway  should  take,  and  which 
among  various  projects  which  may  be  supported  by  more  or  lees  valid  a '" 


colls  most  urgently  for  prompt  exertion. 

There  is  wat«r  communication,  which  is  free  at  all  seaaongof  the  Tear,  between 
Khartoum  and  Fashoda.  A  railway  connecting  these  two  points  would  necessarily 
compete  with  river  transport.  The  construction  of  this  line  is  not,  therefore,  a  mat- 
ter of  urgency. 

It  is  not  only  probable,  but  almost  certain,  that  sooner  or  later  railway  communi- 
cation will  be  established  between  the  Nile  Valley  and  the  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea.  At 
first  sight  the  most  obvious  course  to  pursue  would  seem  to  hu  to  connect  Suakin 
and  Berber.  The  construction  of  this  line  has,  in  tact,  often  been  Bujjtested.  So  long 
as  the  dervishes  remained  in  the  possession  of  Berber  it  was  clear  that  any  discussion 
on  this  subject  was  premature.  This  obstacle  is  now  removed.  The  qneetion  may 
therefore  be  considered  on  its  own  merits. 

The  line  from  Suakin  to  Berber  has  never  yet  been  properly  surveyed;  neither 
has  any  trustworthy  estimate  been  mode  of  its  cost  It  is  certain  that  throughout 
its  course  it  will  pass  through  nothing  but  a  ,long  tract  of  almost  waterleee  desert. 
The  most  coinpetent  anthorities  on  this  question  are  of  opinion  that  connection 
with  the  Red  Sea,  via  Abu  Haras,  Gedarif,  and  KassaltL  to  some  spot  on  the  coast, 
although  relatively  circuitous,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  direct  route  from  Snakin  to 
Berber.  The  establishment  of  connection  with  the  Red  Sea,  although  obviously 
desirable,  is  not  of  such  immediate  importance  as  the  execution  of  an  alternative 
project. 

It  would  appear  to  be  desirable,  as  soon  as  the  railway  reaches  Khartoum,  to 
make  arrangements  for  its  extensioii  to  Abu  Haroz,  with  a  view  ultimately'  to  reach- 
ing Gedarif.  The  distance  is  122  miles,  or  following  the  windings  of  the  nver,  about 
143  miles.  The  line  has  not  yet  been  surveyed,  but  it  is  believed  that  no  great  engi' 
neering  difficulties  will  have  to  be  encountered. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  railway  to  Khartoum  will  be  finished  by  the  end  of  1899,  and 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  arrange  for  the  extension  to  Abu  llaraz  in  1900. 

The  Sudan  teli^raph  system  soi  "      "   "  ... 

hank  of  the  Blue  Nile  (o  Abu  Hi 
Gedarif,  which  will  be  connected  y 

A  second  line  will  run  from  Abu  Harax  to  8> 
by  means  of  a  cable.    From  Sennaar  the  line  will  n 
Nile,  and  thence  up  the  river  to  Fashoda  and  the  SobaL 

Theeeextensions  will  require  about  1,000  miles  of  wire.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
wire  has  been  already  sent  to  the  Sudan.  Work  is  proceeding  on  the  Kasala- 
Gedarif  section. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  as  to  the  rates  to  be  charged  on  through  telegrami 
pasfflng  over  the  Sudanese  and  Egyptian  lines  in  the  event  of  t/"'~™"*''''  ~-"™.. 
nicatjon  b^g  eetabliijied  with  South  Africa. 


With  the  reoonquest  of  the  Sudan,  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  antislavery 
operations  begins.  It  has  at  last  been  found  possible  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  the 
mwn  prop  which  holds  up  the  institution  of  slavery.  So  long  as  slave  raiders  were 
free  to  roam  about  those  provinces  in  Central  Africa  from  which  the  slaves  have 
heretofore  been  princi|Mllv  drawn,  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  that  tiie  supply  could 
altogether  be  cat  off.    Theee  ptovincee  have  now  fallen  onder  the  infloenoe  of  a 
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Eoropean  power,  and,  moTeorer,  of  that  ^wer  which  more  tiuui  any  other  hits  been 
distiuguiBhed  for  the  zeal  and  interest  which  it  has  displayed  in  the  antislavery  (^use. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  impDrtance  of  this  achievement  in  eoiinection 
with  the  efiect  which  must  ultimately  be  produced  on  slavery  as  an  institution. 
What  has  heretofore  been  the  chief  recrniting  ground  for  slaves  is  now  closed  to  the 
stave  raider. 

Vice  Conaul-General  Hunter  sends  from  Cairo,  September  i>,  1899, 
the  following  data  in  regard  to  Suez  Canal  traffic  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1899: 
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LIBERIA. 

-I  r^ret  exceedingly  to  be  forced  to  admit  the  fact  that  the  chances 
for  obtaiDing  accurate,  reliable,  and  trustworthy  utstistics  of  this  coun- 
try dimioish  annually.  The  Afiican  Steamship  and  the  British  and 
African  NarigatioD  companiea,  of  Liverpool,  have  recently  so  changed 
their  schedufes  as  to  send  only  one  steamer  in  every  three  weeks, 
instead  of  fortnightly,  as  heretofore.  Yet  this  is  no  proof  that  African 
trade  with  European  markets  is  growing  less.  The  Waerman  Steam- 
ship Company^  of  Hamburg,  has  put  more  and  better  steamers  on  the 
line,  one  arrivmgper  week.  This  tendency  to  divert  the  coast  trade 
from  English  to  German  markets  can  be  easily  accounted  for,  when  it 
is  known  that  many  strong  Hamburg  firms  have  large  and  prosperous 
branch  houses  in  the  principal  porta  of  Liberia,  buying  and  shipping 
the  raw  African  products  to  Germany. 

While  the  earth  has  most  abundantly  responded  to  the  laborers'  toil, 
the  market  value  of  native  products  has  hardly  justified  their  cultiva- 
tion. Coffee,  piassava,  palm  oil  and  kernels,  the  chief  export  articles 
of  the  Liberian  farmer,  nave  ceased  to  be  produced  at  a  profit.  Of  late, 
however,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  marketB  have  been  dull,  money 
scarce,  and  the  necessities  of  life  expensive,  there  has  been  a  gradual 
tendencjT  to  improvement  in  the  condition  of  affairs.  Rice,  sufjar  cane, 
and  Indian  com,  which  grow  to  perfection  in  this  country,  and  at  little 
expense,  are  but  scantily  culivatea,  for  want  of  the  necessary  machinery 
and  mills.  The  country  is  rich  in  gold,  silver,  coal,  rubber,  and  medlc- 
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inal  herbs;  but  for  the  want  of  capital  aod  railroad  facilities  this  wealth 
lies  dormant.  Fine  timber  of  the  rarest  quality  is  found  in  great  quan- 
tities, but  in  the  absence  of  mills  and  roachinery  much  is  ruthlessly 
destroyed;  and  all  furniture  and  other  articles  maae  from  wood,  includ- 
ing staves,  must  be  imported.  American  oak,  ash,  and  even  the  cheaper 
woods,  stained,  painted,  and  varnished,  find  a  market.  Medium-priced 
furniture  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  some  of  the  more  elaborate  and  costly, 
would  meet  ready  sale  in  this  country.  Building  materials,  such  as 
dressed  weather-boarding,  flooring,  window  and  door  frames,  sashes, 
blinds,  and  doors,  are  greatly  in  demand,  and  American  styles  and 
manufactures  are  preferred  to  all  others. 

As  the  roads  are  very  imperfect,  few  in  number,  with  bad  bridges, 
there  is  no  demand  for  bicycles.  In  the  British  Gold  CoastColony,  in 
February  last,  I  noticed  among  the  few  bicycles  in  use  the  old-style 
American  sohd-rubber  tire.  American  manufactures  of  white  goods 
and  calicoes,  and  men's,  women's,  and  children's  shoes  of  good  quality 
are  in^eat  demand.  Much  skill  is  manifested  by  the  American  man- 
ufacturer in  packing,  boxing,  labeling,  and  cataloguing  his  goods. 

Freight  rates  from  New  York  to  South  African  ports  are  from  48.  to 
5e.  (93  cents  to  $1.21)  cheaper  than  from  London  orXiverpool.  Ameri- 
can merchante  have  a  corresponding  advantage  in  the  reduction  of 
freight  rates  from  New  York  to  West  African  ports. 

Owen  L.  W".  Shitu, 

Conavl-Oeneral. 

MoKBOViA,  July  $$,  1899. 


LOUREIf  90  MAHQUEZ. 

PACKING    AND   TBAN8P0BTAT10N. 

lately,  my  attention  has  been  called  to  a  number  of  instances  of 
inefficient  packing  of  American  goods.  The  steamers  that  bring 
freight  from  New  York  to  this  port  generally  take  cai^o  also  for 
Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  and  Durban.  At  Cape 
Town,  East  London,  and  Durban  these  steamers  can  moor  alongside 
of  docks,  and  can  discharge  into  warehouses  or  into  freight  cars.  At 
all  of  these  ports,  any  Delagoa  Bay  cat^o  that  may  be  found  stowed 
with  the  other  cargo  is  shoved  and  tumbled  from  one  side  of  the  hold 
to  the  other,  in  order  to  get  it  out  of  the  way;  and  this  handling  is  not 
calciilated  to  improve  the  cont€nt8  of  boxes. 

It  is  the  custom  on  this  coast  to  employ  Kaffirs  as  stevedores,  and  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  teach  these  sav^es  to  handle  freight  carefully. 
They  seem  to  take  a  malicious  delight  in  smashing  cases,  especially 
those  containing  provisions,  canned  goods,  and  liquors,  as  it  satisfies 
their  natural  native  curiosity  to  see  the  contents,  and,  when  a  tally- 
man is  not  looking,  gives  them  a  chance  to  steal.  They  are  very  sly 
in  their  peculations,  but  are  frequently  detected,  and,  in  British  ports, 
are  severely  punished  by  the  colonial  magistrates,  as  the  Cape  and 
Natal  daily  papers  bear  witness. 

Some  months  ago  a  gang  of  Kaffir  freight  handlers  at  work  in  the 
customs  sheds  came  upon  a  case  containing,  I  believe,  some  prepara- 
ration  of  aconite  or  of  strychnine.    They  supposed  it  was  a  new  mud 
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of  "white  man's  fire  water,"  and  they  all  swallowed  some  of  it.  A 
few  survived,  but  most  of  them  were  buried  the  next  day- 

At  thisport  all  cargo  is  discharged  into  lighters.  After  a  steamer 
arrives,  Kaffir  stevedores  are  seat  into  the  hold  to  dischai^  the  cargo. 
Everything  but  very  fine  freight  is  hoisted  out  in  slings. '  £Hne  freight 
is  discharged  by  means  of  large  rope  nets  or  by  baskets.  The  Kamrs 
pile  the  freight  into  the  slings,  and  when  one  is  full  the  ends  are 
gathered  together  and  fastenea  to  the  hook  of  the  hoisting  rope.  The 
man  at  the  steam  winch — generally  a  Kaffir — is  signaled  to  hoist  away, 
which  he  does  with  a  jerk.  As  the  sling  full  of  cases  and  boxes  swings 
up  from  the  hold,  one  Kaffir  stands  by  with  a  club  and  knocks  the  slack 
out  of  the  sling.  Up  the  load  goes,  swinging  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  knocking  against  the  hatch  combings,  until  it  arrives  above  the 
deck.  It  is  then  swung  out  and  drops  toward  the  lighter.  A  series 
of  frantic  yells  causes  the  winch  men  to  grab  the  falls  and  stop  the 
sling  with  a  jerk,  just  in  time  to  prevent  it  from  bringing  up  with  a 
smaish  in  the  bottom  of  the  lighter. 

When  the  lighters  are  discr^rged  at  the  customs  jetties  more  rough 
handling  is  met  with. 

The  hand  trucks  for  freight  that  are  universally  employed  throughout 
the  United  States  can  not  be  used  here,  as  the  docks  are  neither  paved 
nor  planked,  and  are  in  many  places  ankle  deep  in  sand.  Goods  are  car- 
ried on  the  shoulders  of  men.  Sailing  vessels  are  discharged  by  their 
own  crews,  and  their  cargoes  are  handled  with  more  care  and  are  dis- 
charaed  in  better  condition  than  those  from  steamers.  But  no  sailing 
vess^  with  cai^foes  from  Kew  York  have  arrived  during  the  past  two 
years,  the  competition  of  the  steamship  lines  having  driven  them  off. 
The  only  sailing  vessels  that  now  arrive  from  the  United  States  are 
those  that  come  here  timber  laden  from  Pensacola  and  other  Golf 
'  porta  and  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

A  leading  merchant  here  has  called  mv  attention  to  a  lot  of  furniture 
that  he  has  just  received  from  New  Yorfe.  The  cases  were  not  strong 
enough,  and  some  of  the  furniture  was  badly  cracked  in  consequence. 

Another  merchant  a  while  ago  decided  to  add  American  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  his  other  lines,  and  sent  an  order  to  New  York 
for  a  good-siised  sample  lot  The  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  have 
arrived,  packed  in  cases  made  of  half-inch  stock  and^  nailed  with 
li-inch  wire  najls,  and  all  of  these  cases  have  been  more  or  less  dam- 
aged. Further,  many  have  been  tampered  with  and  robbed  of  from 
one  to  three  cans  each.  An  experience  of  this  sort  in  an  initial  order 
and  trial  shipment  is  not  calcuhited  to  encourage  further  orders. 

All  canned  goods  should  be  packed  in  boxes  made  of  stock  not  less 
than  J  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  boxes  should  be  securely  strapped 
with  iron. 

Furniture  should  always  be  shipped  ^'knocked  down,"  and  large 
cases  or  packages  should  be  avoided. 

A  roll-top  desk,  for  instance,  if  packed  "set  up,"  ready  for  use, 
would  be  badly  sprung  and  cracked  if  lowered  too  qmckly  iqto  a  lighter. 
Case  oil,  although  often  packed  in  very  light  cases,  is  not  as  liable  to  be 
damaged  as  other  goods.  This  is  because  rough  handling  will  cause 
leaks,  and  leaks  are  generally  discovered  before  the  goods  have  been 
delivered,  and  give  nse  to  chums  for  damage. 
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STEAMERS   VEItSUS   SAIUMO    VESSELS. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  report,'  the  competing  line  of  steamships 
from  New  Yofk  to  this  coast  has  been  taken  off,  the  manners,  Messrs. 
Henry  W.  Peabody  &  Co.,  having  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  old 
regular  lines,  which  now  have  the  entire  field  to  themselves.  As  a 
consequence,  freight  rates  have  been  advanced  to  the  detriment  of 
American  trade.  These  freight  steamers  generally  arrive  here  in 
about  fifty  or  sixty  days  from  the  time  that  uiey  sail  from  New  York. 
Sailing  vessels  can  malce  the  voyage  from  New  York  to  this  port  in 
seventy  days,  and  can  carry  freight  at  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
the  steamer  freight  rates.  It  is  true  that  a  great  many  vessels  in 
past  years  have  oeen  over -ninety  days  on  the  voyage,  "But,"  the 
American  exporter  who  may  read  this  will  say,  "  how  am  I  to  know 
whether  a  sailing  vessel  by  which  I  may  ship  goods  from  New  York 
to  Del^oa  Bay  will  make  the  voyage  in  one  nundred  or  in  seventy 
days  J " 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  vessel  traveling  under 
full  sail  goes  much  faster  than  a  vessel  traveling  under  two-thirds  sail 
or  half  sail.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  when  a  vessel  is  sailing 
close-hauled  it  requires  very  careful  steering  to  get  the  bestspeedout 
of  her,  A  great  many  shipmasters  take  in  all  their  light  sails  at  sunset 
and  turn  in  themselves  early  in  the  evening,  leaving  t£e  deck  in  charge 
of  the  mates.  The  mates  have  probably  been  working  all  day  and 
soon  get  tired  of  tramping  up  and  down  the  deck,  with  occasional 
glances  at  the  compaas,  and  think  that  a  quiet  smoke  in  a  sheltered 
comer  would  be  a  good  thing. 

The  infection  seizes  the  man  at  the  wheel,  and  he  gets  drowsy  and 
careless,  and  the  result  is  bad  steering.     At  noon  the  next  day,  when 
the  run  is  figured  up,  the  master  wonders  why  he  has  made  so  few  * 
miles  with  such  a  fine  wind. 

Now,  there  is  another  kind  of  shipmaster — and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  he  is  an  American — who  believes  in  driving  his  vessel  for  all  she 
is  worth;  that  is,  when  he  is  paid  for  it.  He  does  not  take  in  his  light 
sails  at  sunset,  unless  he  is  obliged  to  do  bo  on  account  of  heav^ 
weather.  He  does  not  turn  in  early  and  sleep  all  night,  leaving  his 
vessel  in  chat^  of  the  mate.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  on  deck  the 
entire  night,  and  bis  ship  in  consequence  is  steered  a  straight  course. 
Such  a  man  makes  quick  voyages,  and  expects  to  be  well  paid  for  them. 

I  once  met  an  American— a  Cape  Coa  man— who  was  master  of  a 
small  English  bark,  and  who  brought  his  vessel  out  from  New  York  to 
Durban,  Natal,  only  300  miles  south  of  this  port,  in  fifty-four  days. 
This  same  man  also  made  a  record  passage  from  Australia  to  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  some  eighty-odd  days. 

There  are  other  .^jnerican  shipmasters  who  can  make  quick  voy- 
ages, and  their  names  are  known  all  along  South  street,  in  New  York. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  American  sailing  ships  and  in  American  mas- 
ters. Although  they  can  not  bring  cargoes  from  New  York  to  this 
port  as  quickly  as  the  present  steam  freight  liners,  they  can  land 
their  cargoes  here  in  better  condition  and  for  less  money. 

Masters  of  sailing  vessels  who  have  never  been  to  this  port  before 
are,  I  have  noticed,  always  anxious  to  sight  the  land  after  they  have 
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rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  have  come  as  far  Dorth  as  the 
latitude  of  East  London.  This  is  veiy  unwise.  By  the  time  the  land 
has  been  sighted  the  vessel  has  got  into  the  very  worst  part  of  the 
Mozambique  current  and  has  also  passed  out  of  the  zone  of  the 
strong  traae  winds.  In  consequence,  she  drifts  rapidly  away  to  the 
southward  and  may  lose  all  the  way  from  two  to  ten  days  by  such  a 
maneuver. 

The  wisest  course  to  pursue  is  to  keep  well  clear  of  the  land  until 
the  latitude  of  this  port  has  been  reached,  and  then  to  ^tand  in,  mak- 
ing due  allowance,  of  course,  for  the  current,  so  that  it  may  not  carry 
the  vessel  south  of  the  port. 

AOCOUNTS,  COLLECnONe,  DRAETB,    AND  BANES. 

Judging  from  letters  I  have  received  lately,  some  American  manu- 
facturers, about  to  venture  into  the  South  African  market,  are  not  well 
posted  upon  the  above-mentioned  subjects,  and  have  found  it  much 
easier  to  get  orders  than  to  secure  payments  after  the  goods  have  been 
duly  delivered. 

Although  some  Europeans,  notably  the  Germans,  give  long  credits 
to  their  South  African  customers,  I  believe  that  the  best  system  for 
the  American  exporters  to  follow  is  that  of  "spot  cash." 

If  any  exporting  finn  gives  long  creditii  it  will  charge  high  prices. 
A  firm  dealing  on  a  spot-cash  )>asis  can  afford  to  undersell  the  long- 
credit  house.  Again,  a  firm  giving  long  credits  to  its  South  African 
customers  runs  great  risk  of  incurnng  heavy  losses  through  bad  debts 
and  bankrupteies. 

Under  present  conditions,  the  only  safe  method  is  that  of  drawing 
on  the  biils  of  lading.  Possibly  some  of  my  readers  will  not  under- 
stand what  I  mean  by  this  expression,  ana  for  their  benefit  1  will 
explain  the  process.  We  will  suppose  that  the  American  manufacturer 
has  sold  and  shipped  his  goods  and  has  received  his  bills  of  lading  and 
insurance  certificates.  He  should  then  draw  a  draft,  or  bill,  upon  the 
South  African  consignee  for  the  gross  amount  of  his  invoice,  plus 
freight  charges,  eta 

The  bills  of  lading  should  be  made  out  to  "order,"  and  the  shipper 
should  mark  them  with  one  of  the  three  following  indorsements: 
"Deliver  to  the  National  Bank  of  the  South  African  Republic,  Lim- 
ited, or  order."  "Deliver  to  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa, 
Limited,  or  order."  "Deliver  to  the  Bank  of  Africa,  Limited,  or 
order."  The  bills  of  lading  and  the  insurance  cerijfieates  should  be 
securely  attached  to  the  draft,  and  alt  should  be  sent  by  registered 
mail  to  one  of  the  above-mentioned  Imnks  (branches  of  which  are  located 
in  this  and  in  all  other  important  South  African  ports),wbich  will  first 
collect  payment  of  the  draft,  deliver  and  release  the  bills  of  lading  and 
the  insurance  certificates  to  the  consignee,  and  then  remit  the  amount 
of  the  draft,  less  collection  charges,  to  the  shipper.  If  the  consignee 
is  to  pay  the  collection  charges,  it  should  be  so  stated  on  the  face  of 
the  draft. 

If  the  shipper  prefers,  he  can  deposit  the  draft  with  the  shipping 
documents,  that  is,  the  bill  of  ladmg  and  the  insurance  certificates 
attached,  with  his  own  bankers,  who  will  probably  discount  the  draft 
or  will  place  a  certain  proportion  of  the  face  of  the  draft  to  his  imme- 
diate credit.  ^ 
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Code  words  relating  to  the  hereinbefore  mentioned  banks  can  be 
found  in  the  "Manufacturers'  Export  Code,"  by  Charles  L,  Seeger, 
and  published  by  the  United  States  Indnstrial  Publishing  Company, 
of  New  York. 

In  sending  cable  messages  to  this  port,  one  word  only  is  necessary 
in  the  address  to  denot«  the  name  of  the  port,  and  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing names,  exactly  as  written,  can  be  used:  " Delagoabay,"  or 
"Lcomarquea," 

W.  Stakley  Holus,  Consid. 

JjOOKENgo  Makquez,  Jvly  SS,  1899. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 

HABKET   FOR   PACIFIC   COAST    PBODUCrS. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  a  considerable  import  trade  from  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  to  this  place  nas  been  dev^eloped 
through  the  energy  of  a  few  Canadians,  who  have  established  a  large 
timber  and  flouring  business  here  and  in  the  Transraal,  under  t£e 
name  of  the  Llngham  Timber  and  Trading  Company. 

In  my  last  annual  report,'  I  gave  a  brief  account  of  what  this  com- 
pany was  doing  here.  This  corporation  now  imports  notiiing  but  Ore- 
gon pine  timber  and  finished  lumber,  and  wheat.  The  only  wheat  that 
can  be  converted  into  flour  that  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time  in  this 
climate  is  the  hard,  winter  variety. 

There  are  other  Pacific  coast  products  besides  lumber  and  wheat  that 
can  be  sold  to  advantage  here,  if  only  the  transportation  problem  can 
be  solved.  There  are  no  steam  lines  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  this 
part  of  the  world.  All  the  goods  imported  by  the  Lingham  Company 
come  in  chartered  sailing  vessels,  which  arrive  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
eveiT  forty  or  fifty  days,  making  the  voyage,  via  Cape  Horn,  in  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  days. 

Any  Pacific  coast  firm  intending  to  open  up  business  connections  on 
this  coast  must  first  solve  the  transportation  problem,  as  freight  rates 
via  New  York  are  prohibitive. 

Unless  a  firm,  or  a  combination  of  firms,  can  fill  a  chartered  sailing 
vessel  with  freight  of  its  own,  it  might  try  to  arrange  with  the  Ling- 
ham  Company  so  that  goods  can  be  shipped  in  the  company's  char- 
tered vessels. 

I  am  confident  that  a  good  market  can  be  found  here  for  California 
canned  and  dried  fruits,  olivea,  etc.,  manufactured  wood  not  already 
handled  by  the  Lingham  Company,  such  as  furniture  and  household 
utensils,  canned  anadried  fish,  etc. 

Wines  and  raisins  imported  here  have  to  compete  with  the  vine  prod- 
ucts of  Portugal,  which  are  admitted  upon  payment  of  but  10  per  cent 
of  the  regular  duties  changed  upon  such  goods.  This  discriminating 
dutv  greatly  benefits  the  Portuguese  farmer  and  wine  maker. 

The  American  Exporters'  Aswjciation  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  vari- 
ous chambers  of  commerce  on  the  Pacific  coast,  are  invited  to  seriously 
consider  this  subject,  with  a  view  to  investigating  this  market  and 
making  joint  efforts  toward  securing  regular  and  economical  means 
of  transportation  to  this  coast. 
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With  reliable  transportation,  I  am  confident  that  a  large  trade  can  be 
worked  up  here,  provided  our  merchants  and  manuiacturers  on  the 
Pacific  coast  show  the  same  energy  in  this  new  field  as  they  have  dis- 
played in  working  up  their  home  market. 

SOUTH  A^^CAN  VEB8U8  AU8TKALIAM  GOAL  AS  HOHEWAKD  FREIGHT. 

At  present,  sailing  vessels  can  be  chartered  for  the  voyage  from  the 
Pacific  coast  to  this  port  at  the  rate  of  about  $15  per  ton  of  freight 
carried.  This  high  rate  is  charged  because  no  return  cai^oea  can  be 
obtained  at  this  port,  and  all  Pacific  coast  sailing  vessels  must  go  in 
ballast  from  here  to  a  South  Australian  port,  and  there  load  c<^  for 
San  Francisco. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer  that  if  &  cargo  of 
good  coal  could  be  obtained  here,  even  if  it  cost  a  little  more  than 
Australian  coal,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  load  here  than  at  the  Austra- 
lian port,  aa  by  80  doing  the  following  expenses  would  be  saved: 

Ballasting  in  Lourenpo  Marquez. 

Discharging  ballast  in  Australia. 

Customs  and  port  fees  in  Australia. 

Shore  expenses  in  Australia,  such  as  agency  fees,  fresh  provisions, 
and  sundry  expenses  on  account  of  crew. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  would  be  a  considerable  saving  in 
time. 

In  my  last  annual  report,  I  devoted  considerable  space  to  the  coal 
trade  of  this  port.  This  trade  has  been  steadily  growing  and  now, 
owing  to  improved  methods  of  handling  and  to  reduced  rtulway  rates, 
the  test  Transvaal  coal  is  quoted  at  20  ahiUinga  {$^.87]  per  ton,  deliv- 
ered alongside  in  lighters,  or  21  shillings  per  ton  (?6.11)  placed  in 
hold  or  bunkers,  but  not  trimmed. 

1  strongly  recommend  that  the  coal  importers  and  shipowners  on 
the  Pacific  coast  look  into  the  coal  supply  for  export  at  this  place. 

Any  detailed  information  required  that  is  not  contained  in  this 
report  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  by  me  upon  application  from  the 
parties  interested. 

W.  Staitley  Hollib,  Oonsid. 

LouBEN^  Mabquez,  August  17, 1899. 


TRADE  IN  1898  AND  18». 

I  am  now  able  to  give  the  customs  statistics  for  the  year  ending 
December  81, 1898.  and  for  the  half  year  ending  June  30, 1899.  Both 
of  these  returns  snow  a  slight  falling  off  when  compared  with  those 
for  the  year  previous.  The  returns  for  the  past  six  months,  when 
compared  with  those  for  1898,  show  a  decrease  in  Portuguese  trade 
and  a  gain  in  the  transit  and  reexport  trade. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  stated  that  as  a  result  of  overtrading,  veiy 
htrge  stocks  of  merchandise  were  on  hand  here  and  in  the  Transvaal. 
Daring  the  past  year  these  stocks  have  been  reduced,  and  many  lines 
are  now  running  short;  but  owing  to  the  pessimistic  political  outlook. 
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importers  are  afraid  to  place  any  but  the  smallest  ordei'S.  The  whole 
countiy  is  at  present  Itvmg  from  haad  to  mouth. 

American  trade  with  this  port  during  the  past  year  has  been  fairlv 
good,  and  I  have  seen  in  the  manifests  of  the  steamers  from  New  York 
many  new  lines  of  American  exports  to  this  place,  principally  manu- 
fiictures  of  iron  and  steel,  such  as  rails  and  plates,  articles-of  railway 
equipment,  pipes,  etc. 

The  demand  for  builders'  hardware  and  tools,  for  stamped  metal 
ceilings,  and  for  plumbers'  supplies  has  been  good,  but  this  trade  can 
be  largely  increased.  There  is  a  great  market  all  over  South  Africa 
for  corrugated  galvanized  iron  for  roofing  and  for  building  purposes. 
The  present  supplies  of  Hilvanized  iron  come  entirely  from  England. 
It  seems  to  me  that  our  ^eet  iron  mills  ought  to  be  able  to  turn  out 
corragated  galvanized  iron  and  steel  plates  that  can  compete  in  this 
market  in  quality  and  in  price  with  the  Knglish  article. 

AMERICAN    FOOD    PRODUCTS. 

There  has  been  a  good  demand  for  many  varieties  of  American  food 
products.  A  few  years  ago,  all  our  flour  came  from  either  India  or 
Australia.    Now,  all  flour  imported  here  is  American. 

During  the  Spanish  war,  a  few  merchants  here  lost  their  heads  over 
the  alarming  prophecies  of  the  South  African  "yellow  press"  that  all 
of  the  American  ports  would  be  either  destroyed  or  blockaded  by  the 
navy  of  Spain,  and  our  export  trade  ruined,  and  ordered  flour  from 
Australia. 

American  flour,  however,  came  right  along,  and  the  importers  of 
Australian  flour  made  little  or  no  money  out  of  these  transactions. 

The  mill  of  the  Lingham  Timber  and  Trading  Company  is  now 
grinding  and  turning  out  a  fairquantity  of  flour  from  Canadian  wheat 
and  meal  from  Mozambique  com. 

Corn  is  the  principal  food  of  the  South  African  native,  or  Kaffir, 
as  he  is  generally  called,  During  good  years,  large  crops  of  white 
corn  are  raised  by  the  Kaffirs  in  this  province.  Thisis  bought  by 
the  Indian  traders,  who  have  shops  in  all  the  little  towns  and  native 
vill^e^  in  this  province,  and  is  shipped  by  them  to  the  corn  merchants 
of  this  port. 

The  ttiousands  of  Kaffirs  that  are  employed  in  the  mines  in  the 
Transvaal  are  fed  almost  entirely  upon  corn,  and  thus  a  large  demand 
is  created. 

In  consequence  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  between  Portugal  and  the 
Transvaal,  agricultural  products  from  this  province  are  admitted  into 
the  Transvaal  free  of  duty,  and  are  also  carried  over  the  Transvaal 
railways  at  one-half  the  rate  charged  on  foreign  goods  of  the  same 
class.  These  two  concessions  on  Hie  part  of  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  railway  administration  save  the  dealer  in  Mozam- 
bique corn  about  $6  per  ton. 

Assuming  that  the  prices  of  American  and  of  Mozambique  corn  in 
Delagoa  Bay  are  equal,  the  Transvaal  importer  will  have  to  pay,  in 
customs  duty  and  higher  freight  charges,  $5  more  per  ton  for  Ameri- 
can corn  delivered  in  the  Transvaal  than  for  Mozambique  corn. 

The  consul-general  for  the  Transvaal  here  has  kindly  given  me  a 
memorandum  of  the  exports  of  Mozambique  agricultural  products  to 
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the  Transvaal  duriDCf  the  months  of  Judo,  July,  and  August  of  thiu 
year,  which  in  as  follows: 

63,670  bags  of  com 5,367 

5,001  bags  of  corn  me»1 45S 

1,699  bags  of  beacB 160 

2,903  bags  of  peanutfl 2M 

609  b^a  of  manioc  meal 50 

420  baga  of  salt 42 

36,000  gallons  of  Delagoa  Bay  and  Zambesi  rnm  for  the  Kaffir  trade. 

CANKED  AND   DSIBD   FBUITB  AND  TBOBTABLSg. 

There  has  beeD  an  increased  demand  for  canned  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, such  as  apricots,  peaches  and  pears,  and  pease,  beans,  succotash, 
sweet  com,  etc. ,  and  several  local  importers  who  have  never  previously 
handled  American  canned  goods  of  this  description  have  imported 
sample  lots  during  the  past  few  months.  These  nave  met  with  such  a 
ready  sale  that  further  and  larger  orders  are  now  being  sent  to  the 
United  States. 

1  regret  that  I  have  to  report,  however,  that  the  packing,  or  boxing, 
of  some  of  the  American  canned  goods  received  here  has  been  very 
bad  indeed. 

The  demand  for  American  dried  fruits  is  increasing,  and  dried  apples, 
prunes,  and  apricots  now  meet  with  a  ready  sale  here.  I  hope  to  see 
this  trade  largely  increased. 

A  demand  for  dried  white  beans,  or  "  Boston  beans,"  is  also  arising, 
and  one  of  the  leading  importers  asked  me,  only  a  few  days  ^o,  how 
he  could  best  place  an  order  for  a  trial  lot  of  these  beans. 

DBIBD  CODFISH. 

There  has  always  been  a  good  market  here  for  Portuguese  codfish, 
or  bacalhan;  but  the  taste  of  the  public  has  lately  been  improving  and 
there  is  now  a  demand  for  a  better,  cleaner,  and  sweeter  articfe.  I 
would  advise  the  American  exporters  of  dried  fish  to  look  into  this 
nutter.  I  will  be  glad  to  distribute  any  circulars,  price  lists,  or  letters 
that  may  be  sent  to  me. 

W.  Stanley  Hollis,  C(m«ul. 

LiouREN^o  Mabquez,  SeptenJ>er  7,  1S99. 
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AMERICAN  TRADE  WITH  LOUBENgO  MARQUEZ. 

The  detailed  ciiBtoins  statistics  for  the  jear  ending  December  SI, 
189tJ,  have  just  lieen  published  here. 

From  these  statistics,  I  have  compiled  a  return  of  American  trade 
and  transmit  it  herewitii.  In  a  few  instances,  where  detailed  statistics 
in  the  original  returns  were  lacking,  I  have  estimated  the  values  of 
American  goods  imported,  but  these  estimates  are  very  conservative, 
and  are  based  upon  a  full  knowledge  of  the  business  of  the  port  and 
upon  a  study  of  the  manifests  of  vessels  arriving  from  the  United 
States. 
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JmpMfi,  hy  eottnlria,  at  Louroifo  Martpiet,  during  the  year  ending  Deeember  31, 1898. 
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W,  Stanley  Holus,  Conmd. 
L0UREN90  Marqugz,  December  6,  1899.  ^iOOqIc 
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TRADE  AT  BEIEA. 


The  chief  imports  are  articlea  of  food  and  drink;  tinned  fish,  meats, 
lard,  vegetables,  fruit,  jama,  etc.,  and  the  bulk  of  these  are  of  Ameri- 
can origin.  "Whisky,  brandy,  beer,  and  gin  are  imported  from  England 
and  Germany.  A  "brand  of  American  beer  (Schlitz)  was  introduced 
here,  but  it  was  found  too  li^ht.  Probably  the  fact  liiat  a  good  brew- 
ery has  been  opened  in  Salisbury,  the  capital  of  Mashonaland,  may 
account  for  the  difficulty  experienced  in  selling  other  beers. 

The  demand  for  machinery  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  many  corn 
shellers,  com  grinders,  plows,  and  pumps,  mostly  of  American 
manufacture,  are  coming  through  this  port. 

The  Maahonaland  GrOTeroment  has  now  placed  a  tax  on  most  imports, 
with  a  view  to  establishing  local  industries.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
nothing  has  been  manufactured  in  that  country. 

I  ma}'  here  mention  that  the  packing  of  American  tinned  goods  is 
Tery  bad.  My  attention  was  called  to  a  consignment  of  1^200  cases  of 
beef  and  fruits  last  month,  and  it  was  quite  the  exception  to  find  s 
sound  case. 

The  importer  told  me  the  cost  of  these  goods  was  considerably 
increased  by  the  expense  of  repacking  and  repairing  the  cases  prior  to 
sending  tbem  up  country. 

Another  great  drawback  to  our  trade  is  the  lack  of  direct  steamship 
service.  American  goods  are  discharged  at  Durban,  and  remain  there 
for  weeks  before  they  are  reshipped  to  this  port 

The  light  railway  from  this  pwrt  to  UmUili  (the  first  220  mUes),  is 
now  being  widened  from  the  2-foot  to  the  3-foot  6-inch  gauge.  When 
completed,  this  will  be  the  quickest  and  cheapest  route  to  Mashona- 
land, and  to  a  large  portion  of  Matabeleland,  where  the  development 
of  the  gold  mines  nas  been  seriously  delayed  by  the  lack  of  means  of 
transport. 

The  3-foot  6-iDch  gauge  already  exists  between  Umtali  and  Salis- 
bury, and  a  contract  has  been  given  to  Messrs.  Pauling  &  Co.,  of 
London,  for  the  construction  of  another  137  miles  from  Salisbury  to 
Gwelo — toward  Buluwayo — which  will  connect  with  the  line  now  under 
construction  from  t^e  latter  place,  thus  embracing  the  whole  of  the 
mining  districts. 

Owing  to  the  strikes  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  there 
has  been  considerable  delay  in  obtaining  the  material  for  these  rail- 
ways. 

A.  Lewis  Kidd,  Conxulwr  AgerU. 

Beiba,  October  9,  1899. 


MADAGASCAR.' 

Trade  is  in  a  somewhat  depressed  state  throughout  the  island,  due 
in  part  to  the  advent  of  the  bubonic  plague,  forcea  labor,  and  taxation. 

COTTON   GOODS. 

The  general  trade  is  necessarily  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  although 
French  cloths  have  not  entirely  ousted  American  cottons  from  the 
market,  large  cargoes  of  these  heing  received  here  from  April  to  Sep- 

'  la  reply  to  circular  of  July  10,  1890. 
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tember,  1898,  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  tariff  bill  at  Paris  and 
its  becoming  a  law  here.  The  duty  was  formerly  an  all-around  ad 
valorem  one  of  10  per  cent,  but  the  French  general  minimum  tariff  is 
exacted  on  all  gooos  from  £nffland  and  other  European  countries  and 
the  maximum  tariff  on  goo<£  from  America  and  English  colonies. 
This  is  modified  in  some  Bnes,  such  as  coal,  petroleum,  lumber,  hard- 
ware, sulphur,  tea,  condensed  milk,  spices,  codfish,  musical  instru- 
mente,  furniture,  and  grain. 

American  gray  cotton  goods  have  always  held  the  mastery  here,  their 
mark  "Cabot"  (35  inches,  10  by  10,  12  pounds,  40  yards)  being  a 
household  word  among  the  Malagasy,  but  the  duty,  t25  per  bale  (1,000 
yards)  as  sgainst  97  former  duty,  has  nearly  forced  them  out  of  the 
market,  ^e  selling  price  has  decreased  $14  per  bale  and  transpor^- 
tion  has  increased  $12  per  bale.  The  French  also  are  manufacturing 
very  good  cloths,  some  of  which  bear  well-known  American  trade- 
marks, and  the  authorities  have  peculiar  methods,  as  1  am  told,  of 
encour^ng  the  natives  to  purchase  only  French-made  goods.  The 
French  manufacturers  have  thus  been  enabled  to  capture  the  market. 
All  foreign  houses  import  only  French  goods.  It  is  apparently  an 
article  of  faith  among  the  fYench  here  to  Boycott,  in  an  indirect  way, 
foreign  goods,  and  they  will  trade  with  a  foreign  house  only  when  a 
Frenchman  has  not  what  they  want.  Foreign  houses,  even  though 
they  import  nothing  but  French  goods,  are  not  accorded  Ihe  same 
rights  as  a  French  house.  French  merchants  are  allowed  to  register 
their  "borijanos"  or  carriers,  who  are  thereupon  exempt  from  forced 
labor,  while  the  others  are  not  granted  this  privilege;  and  as  all 
merchandise  is  transported  on  the  oacks  and  shouldeiB  of  these  men, 
it  is  readily  seen  how  such  favoritism  promotes  French  commerce. 
The  carriers  naturally  engage  themselves  with  the  French  houses  in 
order  to  avoid  the  dreadea  forced  labor.  The  appended  table  will 
show  the  movement  of  commerce  with  the  United  States  during  the 
years  1896-1899: 


Year  ended  Jnno  iW— 

Imports. 

^„« 

„ 

IS, see. » 

•U,437.3S 

Imports  from  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  from  other  coun- 
tries, have  been  almost  forced  out  of  the  island  by  the  preferential 
duties.  The  subjoined  table  shows  the  increaae  in  the  export  of 
French  cottons  to  this  island  since  France  has  closed  the  door  to  other 
countries: 


ArtlolCT. 

1W7. 

1898. 

ijusntlly. 

Vilae. 

Quantity. 

V»Ine. 

16.791 

121,000 
76' 200 
fl,000 

f«8,a4 

1416.200 
112,400 

138,080 

E^hwd  sent  in  1897  cotton  goods  to  the  value  of  $559,285;  in  1898, . 
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There  is  no  change  in  the  demand  for  this  article.  A  cargo  of  some 
4,700  cases  reachetfthis  port  during  laat  Augustj  and  was  sold  at  once 
by  the  cousignees.  This  amount  generally  furnishes  a  year's  supply. 
Some  Kuseian  petroleum  also  finds  a  market  here.  ,  It  comes  from 
Batum  via  Zanzibar  and  Bombay.  The  Government  has  erected  two 
warehouses  for  the  storage  of  petroleum  on  the  line  of  the  Ivondro- 
Tamatave  Railway.  The  rates  for  storage  are  6  cents  per  case  per 
month.  Merchants  are  forbidden  by  law  to  keep  on  hand  in  their 
stores  or  warehouses  more  than  five  cases  at  any  one  time. 

ROADS  AND   RAJCLWATS. 

The  rulway  from  Tamatave  to  Ivondro,  about  7  miles,  is  operated 
in  connectioD  with  the  Pangalanes  Canal  as  far  as  Tanifotsy,  some  two 
hours  journey  from  Tamateve.  The  railway  and  canal  do  not  figure 
in  tiie  transportation  facilities  as  yet,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  Uie 
distance.  The  passenger  rates  are  as  follows:  Tamatave  to  Tanifotsy, 
first  class,  $7.20;  second  class,  $3.60;  third  class,  $1  (flat  cars).  Work 
on  the  railway  from  Antananarivo  to  the  sea  has  not  commenced, 
although  the  ^French  Government  granted  the  company  a  subsidy  of 
500,000  francs  ($100,000)  last  April.  The  roads  are  being  constantly 
improved  and  new  ones  opened  up  in  the  interior.  A  concrete  road 
is  in  course  of  construction  between  Antananarivo  and  Mahatsara,  a 
distance  of  186  miles,  between  which  points,  1  understand,  a  French 
company  intends  starting  an  automobile  carriage  service.  The  auto- 
mobiles are  to  arrive  in  me  month  of  May  next.  The  maritime  boule- 
vard is  under  construction  at  Tamatave,  and  another  road  toward  the 
interior,  which,  I  think,  will  create  a  demand  for  bicycles  in  the  near 
future. 

HAKBOR  tHPBOVZHBNTS. 

New  light-houses  are  about  finished  on  Points  Tanio  and  Hastie  at 
Tamatave,  and  at  Points  de  Sable  and  Anorambato  at  Majunga,  which 
will  be  reported  to  the  hydrographic  office  as  soon  as  they  have  been 
officially  reported  by  the  authorities.  A  new  iron  and  steel  pier  is  in 
course  of  construction  here,  which  is  to  extend  out  into  the  harbor 
some  600  feet,  so  that  vessels  may  anchor  alon^ide  to  receive  or  dis- 
charge their  passengers  or  cargo.  This  is  a  private  enterprise,  and  if 
a  success  will  no  doubt  replace  the  Batel^e  companies,  which  now  do 
this  work  by  lighters. 

QUARANTINE    REOTHATIONB. 

The  bubonic  pl^ue  has  stimulated  the  authorities  somewhat  on  the 
subject  of  quarantine.  On  lie  aux  Prunes,  a  small  island  about  8 
miles  out  in  Tamatave  Harbor,  a  quarantine  station  has  been  estab- 
lished and  buildings  erected  for  the  accomodation  of  travelers  who 
may  come  from  infected  ports,  or  those  who  would  leave  Tamatave 
during  an  epidemic.  There  is  also  a  station  at  Ivondro,  right  in  the 
center  of  the  village,  for  persons  who  may  be  en  loute  for  Uie  capital 
or  the  inteiior. 
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t&anspobtation  facilities. 

The  internal,  coaetwise,  and  ocean  facilities  are  considered  sufficient 
to  meet  a\\  the  demands  of  business  here. 

A  letter  from  Tamatave  to  the  United  States,  via  Marseilles,  will 
reach  New  York  in  thirty-five  or  forty  days.  The  means  of  communi- 
cation are  the  same  as  last  year,  except  that  the  English  mail  (Castle 
Line)  steamers  have  erased  Tamatave  from  their  itinerary,  as  English 
goods  do  not  come  in  sufficient  quantities  to  pay  them.  An  invoice  of 
American  goods  was  shipped  to  this  place  via  South  Africa  last  Janu- 
ary. AlUiough  the  consignee  has  already  paid  for  them,  they  have  not 
been  heard  from  to  date.  There  are  no  regulations  of  &  discriminate 
ing  nature  against  American  vessels  since  the  repeal  of  the  cabotage 
law  in  January  last 

COHHEBCIAL  TBAVELER8. 

Those  coming  from  foreign  countries  must  pay  duties  on  their 
samples.  There  are  no  passport  regulations  affectmg  commercial  or 
other  travelers.  They  register  at  thenotela  the  same  aa  other  travelers, 
stating  where  they  are  from,  their  nationality,  business,  destination, 
and  how  long  they  intend  to  remain. 

LIOENBE8. 

A  decree  of  January  1, 1S99,  fizee  the  tax  on  banks  or  banking  houses 
at  1,800  francs  ($847.40)  per  annum.  Other  licenses  are  divided  into 
the  following  classes: 

First  cUaa.  Steamehipe  and  other  traneporlation  companies,  wholesale  import  aod 
export  mercbantfl. 

Second  class.  Coastisg  navigation  componiefl,  captuna  of  trading  vesBels,  wboleeale 
merchants,  and  captains  of  schoonera  trading  about  the  coast. 

Third  class.  Commercial,  commission,  insurance,  and  other  agents. 

Fourth  ctasB.  Wholesate  and  retail  merchants  and  shopkeepers. 

fifth  claK.  Bmall  shopkeepers. 

Sixth  class.  ContractorB  and  builders,  when  they  have  an  office  or  shop  and  employ 
more  than  two  workmen. 

The  rates  are,  according  to  the  population,  as  follows: 
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Government  employees,  schoolmasters,  instructors,  and  artists,  con- 
tractors who  employ  not  more  than  two  workmen,  dav  laborers,  huck- 
sters in  the  market,  farmers,  and  miners  are  exempt  from  the  tax.  It 
is  reduced  one-half  for  butchers,  bakers,  and  other  makers  of  house- 
hold necessities,  except  drinks.  If  a  firm  has  several  branches  in 
other  parts  of  the  island,  a  separate  license  is  necessary  for  each,  but 
it  is  rodaced  one-half  for  branches  having  their  offices  in  the  same 
province  as  tlie  principal  establishment. 

Licenses  are  not  transferable. 
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TELEGRAPH   IUTE8. 


The  subjoined  table  will  show  the  rates  per  word  from  Tamatave  to 
other  parta  of  the  world: 
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Domestic  rates  have  been  reduced  from  25  ceotimes  (about  5  cents) 
to  10  centimes  (about  2  cents)  per  word,  with  a  minimum  of  ten  words. 

POSTAL  RATES. 

foreign. — Fifteen  centimes  (about  8  cents)  per  half  ounce  on  letters 
to  France,  French  colonies,  and  to  countries  where  there  is  a  French 
post-office.  K^stration,  25  centimes  (5  cents);  letters  per  half  ounce 
to  foreign  countries,  25  centimes  (5  cents);  postal  parcels,  6  centimes 
{1  cent)  per  2  ounces;  postal  cards,  10  centimes  (2  cent^  each. 

Domeatie. — On  letters,  16  centimes  (3  cents)  per  half  ounce;  postal 
cards,  10 centimes  (2 cents);  registration,  25  centimes  (5  cents);  parcels, 
5  centimes  (1  cent)  per  2  ounces. 

BATES  OF   EXCHANGE — HABK8  OF  ORIGIN. 

Rates  vary  somewhat,  ranging  between  5  francs  to  5.60  for  ¥l. 
Marks  are  not  necessary.    Goods  are  not  allowed  to  carry  a  counter- 
feit French  trade-mark. 

CREDITB,  PATENT  LAWS,  ETC. 

There  are  no  complaints  as  to  the  terms  given  by  American  houses, 
but  I  am  informed  toe  Cterman  houses  give  longer  credits. 

Patent,  copyright,  and  trade-mark  &ws  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  French  Republic. 


The  French  Government  has  granted  to  the  Colonial  Company  of 
Gold  Mines,  of  Suberbieville,  a  concession  covering  an  area  of  100 
square  miles  on  the  west  coast  for  a  period  of  fifty  years.  The  com- 
pany is  allowed  to  raospect  and  mine  and  make  extensive  improve- 
ments.    It«  head  omce  is  in  Paris,  and  there  is  a  branch  office  at 
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Majunga,  Madagascar.  The  capital  stock  is  4,000,000  francs  ($800,000). 
It  will  be  exempt  from  all  taxes  and  other  excises  in  force  relative  to 
mining  until  December  31, 1910.  The  pi-esideot  and  a  majority  of  the 
directors  must  he  Frenchmen  and  the  head  office  on  French  soil. 
Although  Mad^ascar  is  fairly  rich  in  gold  and  the  mining  laws  are 
reasonable,  foreign  prospectors  and  capital  do  not  take  kinaly  to  the 
country.  Those  who  have  been  here  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  have 
had  a  sorry  time  of  it.  American  and  English  prospectors  are  not 
looked  upon  with  a  great  deal  of  favor  by  the  French,  and  they  prefer 
to  work  for  French  companies  rather  than  to  push  their  own  claims. 
Prospecting  licenses  cost  $5  per  annum. .  One  can  dig  out  a  concession 
of  about  4.760  acres. 

BICYCLES. 

The  improvement  in  roads  will  create  a  demand  for  wheels  in  this 
district,  and  now  is  the  chance  for  American  wheels  to  capture  the 
market.  One  can  purchase  a  good  French  wheel  here  at  $60.  and  at 
the  capital  for  $70.  A  well-made  roadster  is  perhaps  the  best  model 
for  this  country.  The  American  wheels  are  better  liked  than  any 
otjiers,  and  if  they  can  be  sent  hei'e  and  sold  as  cheaply  as  the  FrencD 
wheels  I  believe  we  may  find  a  market. 

FACKIN6   AND   FREIGHT   BATES. 

*^American  manufacturers  do  not  seem  to  take  the  same  care  and 
pains  about  the  packing  of  their  goods  as  the  Europeans,"  says  one  of 
the  largest  handlers  of  Amencan  goods  here.  Freight  rates  are 
unchanged. 

TRADE  IN  1899. 

I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  as  complete  statistics  as  desired  relative 
to  the  trade  during  the  first  half  of  the  current  year,  but  the  table 
hereunder  may  be  taken  as  an  accumte  summary  of  the  business  of  the 
whole  island  for  the  six  months  in  question: 

ImporU  and  exportt  for  iheiilartd  of  Mtidagcuear  for  flnl  mx  monllu  of  tht  yepr  1899. 
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I  inclose  information  of  a  statistical  character,  compiled  from  divers 
reliable  sources,  which  will  indicate  the  condition  of  Madagascar  ti-ade 
and  commerce  more  plainly  than  words. 

M.  W.  GiBBs,  Conml. 
Tamatate,  October  11,  1899, 
H.  Doc.  481,  Pt.  1 17 
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n  oftnuUvnIh  UniUd  Slata  for  the  fiteal  year  ending  June  30, 1899. 
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ibfunw  ofjortign  namgaiitm  at  the  port  of  Tamaiam  /(ir  the  JUciil  year  ending  June  30, 
1899. 
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MADEIBA. 

I  inclose  tables  of  iDiporto  and  exports  of  this  island  for  the  year 
1897-98. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  regular  line  calling  here 
from  New  York,  as  thia  would  certainly  immensely  increase  the  trade 
between  America  and  Madeira.  Once  a  year,  a  German  steamer  calls 
here  from  New  York  with  a  large  number  of  passengers,  who  all 
complain  of  the  lack  of  steamers  stopping  here  on  their  way  to  the 
Memterninean. 

The  inoport  trade  with  this  island  is  moetlj  with  England  and  Ger- 
many. Tne  latter  sends  travelers  regularly,  and  her  tra^  has  increased 
largely. 


262  OOICUEROIAL  RJCLATIONS. 

For  many  yeare,  American  houses  have  completely  neglected  trade 
here.  The  only  business  done  is  in  wheat,  corn,  staves,  ana  petroleum. 
Lately,  Russian  oil  has  taken  the  place  of  American,  but  since  the  new 
commercial  treaty  ha^  come  into  force  the  trade  will  go  back  to 
America. 

W.  J.  G.  Reid, 
Tioe  and  Depuiy  Connul. 
FcKCHAL,  September  4.,  1899. 
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MAURITIUS. 


In  pursuance  of  itistructioDs  in  Department  circular,  dated  July  10, 
1899,  I  submit  the  following  report  on  the  commerce,  shipping,  and 
industries  of  Mauritius. 

United  States  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  continually  writing 
for  information  on  different  matters  bearing  upon  trade  and  other  sub- 
jects in  Mauritius.  Even  if  it  were  possible  for  the  consul  to  answer 
thevarioualetterssenthim,  he  would  require  an  especial  appropriation 
for  postage,  as  seldom  is  there  a  stamp  sent  to  pay  for  the  reply. 

From  personal  experience  and  observation  since  I  have  resiaed  here, 
I  am  led  to  believe  ttiat  there  is  a  very  favorable  opening  in  Mauritius 
for  an  exclusively  American  house.  I  have  been  informed  by  reliable 
men  that  there  ezistM  a  desire  for  closer  trade  connection  with  the 
United  States. 

The  two  English  firms  here  that  do  the  principal  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican business  carry  no  general  stock  of  our  goods;  in  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  petroleum,  a  few  drums  of  cod^h  and  a  few  barrels  of 
hernug  cover  about  all  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  colony.  There  is 
not  a  yard  of  American  cotton  cloth  here,  nor  can  one  get  a  pair  of 
American  boota  or  shoes. 

The  tastes,  manners,  and  habits  of  the  people  are  French.  Hie 
textiles  used  here  and  the  goods  manufactured  from  leather,  as  well 
as  the  wines  and  spirits,  are  generally  of  French  production.  The 
heavier  grades  of  cotton  cloth  and  other  coarse  coomiodlties,  and  some 
hardware,  are  imported  from  England. 


From  November  1,  1898,  up  to  dat«,  five  American  vessels  arrived 
in  and  departed  from  this  port,  bearing  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  5,859 
tons.  Two  of  them  made  double  trips  here,  the  Benj.  Sewail,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  tiie  E.  C.  MovxUte,  of  Philadelphia,  the  former  leaving  in 
ballast  for  the  Straits  Settlements  and  returning  with  lumber,  the 
ktt«r  taking  sugar  and  molasses  to  Calcutta  and  returning  with  rice. 


IBIPOBTB   AND   EXPOKTS. 


The  latter  half  of  the  year  1898  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
year  witnessed  a  greater  activity  than  ever  before  in  the  exportation 
of  Mauritius  sugar  to  the  United  States.  The  total  shipment  during 
the  above  period  amounted  in  value  to  $2,229, 451. 42,  and  in  the  mean- 
time there  were  landed  here  71,880  cases  of  refined  petroleum,  together 
with  769  barrels  of  herring  and  500  drums  of  codosh. 

The  total  value  of  imports  into  Mauritius  during  the  year  1898 
amounted  to  28,326,008.29  rupees  ($8,781,062),  divided  as  follows:  The 
United  Kingdom,  5,443,934.07  rupees  ($1,687,620);  British  posses- 
sions, 8,256,147.27 rupees  ($2,569,406);  foreign  countries,  14,625,927.01 
rupees  ($4,534,036).     The  exports  amounted  to  31,866,937.07  rupees 

E, 878,750),  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  took  1,171,859.83  rupees 
63,277),  British  possessions  24,636,789.78  rupees  ($7,637,405),  and 
eign  countries  6,058,287  rupees  ($1,878,068). 
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NAVIGATION. 

During  the  year  1898  there  entered  this  port  166  sailing  vessels, 
with  a  tonnage  of  TSjSei  tons;  crews,  2,095 ;  and  during  the  same  year 
there  cleared  from  Port  Louis  158  sailing  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of 
72,448;  crews,  1,971.  During  the  same  period  there  entered  136 
stumers,  tonnage,  248,885;  crews,  9,629;  and  within  the  same  time 
there  cleared  from  Port  Louis  135  steamers;  tonnage,  248,850;  crews, 
9,538. 

MACHINEBT. 

A  few  months  ago,  the  proprietors  of  foundries  and  the  local  engi- 
neering establishments  of  the  colony  addressed  a  communication  to  uie 
governor  requesting  that  customs  duties  be  levied  on  all  manufactured 
machinery  imported  into  the  colony.  His  excellency  transmitted  the 
petition  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  for  the  consideration  of  that 
body,  which  sent  it  to  the  chamber  of  agriculture.  This  latter  body 
appointed  A  committee  to  take  cognizance  of  the  petition.  This  com- 
mittee, in  its  reply  to  the  governor,  stated  that  it  was  opposed  to  any 
further  increase  of  the  burdens  on  the  sugar  industry  of  the  colony 
and  to  the  imposition  of  a  fresh  duty  on  the  machinery  it  imports  for 
its  requirements.  The  committee,  however,  unanimously  recom- 
mended  that  a  rebate  be  allowed  on  all  customs  duties  paid  on  the  raw 
material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  in  tlie  colony.  At 
present,  all  manufactured  machinery  destined  for  sugar  mills  enters  the 
colony  free  of  duty,  while  the  local  manufacturera  pay  duty  on  the  raw 
material  imported  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  finished 
article. 

JoHJJ  P.  Campbell,  Conaul. 

Port  Louis,  N&vetrther  2^,  1899. 


MOROCCO.' 

The  £mpire  of  Morocco  is  an  agricultural  land,  and  as  the  wants  of 
the  people  are  very  few  and  simple,  there  is  but  little  change  in  the 
commercial  and  industrial  situation  from  year  to  year. 

Three  principal  factors  must  be  taken  into  account  as  affecting  the 
business  situation  in  Morocco,  viz: 

First.  Climatic  and  other  reverses,  ruining  the  harvest.  Among 
these  must  be  classed  locusts,  which  come  periodically  in  huge  swarms, 
leaving  no  green  thing  behind  them,  devastating  whole  provinces,  end  in 
the  course  of  a  few  horn's  leaving  grain  iields  Hkc  deserts.  From  these 
the  country  has  been  conipai-atively  free  during  1898,  this  in  part  at 
least  being  due  to  the  wise  action  on  the  part  of  foreign  merchants, 
materially  aided  by  the  Moorish  Government,  in  buying  up  locust  eggs 
by  the  hundred  weight.  Recent  alarming  reports  from  the  southern 
provinces  state  that  a  swarm  of  these  destructive  insects,  some  25  miles 
in  length,  has  been  seen.  Neither  drought  nor  cattle  diseases  injured 
the  crops  of  1898,  in  consequence  of  which  there  was  an  increase  in 

'  In  reply  to  circular  ot  July  10,  1899. 
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export  of  such  cereals  as  are  allowed  to  be  shipped  from  the  couiitiy 
and  also  a  material  decrease  in  the  import  of  flour,  which  could  not  oe 
brought  hero  in  competition  with  thelower  prices  prevailing  for  the 
home  productions. 

Second.  Tribal  warfare  and  the  Sultan's  raids  upon  rebellious  prov- 
inces have  also  much  to  do  with  the  lack  of  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Of  the  former,  there  was  but  little  during  last  year,  but  the  Sultan's 
expeditions  have  caused  much  loss  to  life  and  property  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  This  unsettled  state  of  affairs  makes  the  collection  of 
outstanding  accounts  in  the  interior  a  difficult  and  tedious  undertaking. 

The  third  powerful  agency  in  advancing  or  retarding  commercial 
interest  here  is  the  prevailing  rate  of  exchange.  During  the  year  1898 
the  premium  on  English  gold — that  is  to  say,  the  difference  between 
the  Spanish  peseta  and  English  gold — rose  to  the  abnormal  figure  of 
109  per  cent,  sometimes  rising  20  per  cent  in  a  single  day.  This  state 
of  things,  due  to  the  Spaoish-Americaa  war,  led  to  the  practical  sus- 
pension of  all  imports,  as  it  was  ruinous  for  merchants  to  buy  bills  of 
exchange  for  payment  of  accounts.  Annexed  is  a  table  showing  the 
variation  of  exchange  during  1898  and  the  first  six  months  of  1899. 
Since  the  close  of  tbe  war  and  a  return  of  the  exchange  to  a  more 
nearly  normal  figure,  business  has  revived  and  local  merchants  have 
placed  large  orders  in  the  foreign  market. 


The  import  into  Morocco  of  goods  havii^  their  origin  in  the  United 
States  can  not  be  ascertained,  as  they  all  come  from  firms  in  Ei^Iand, 
Germany,  or  Fmnce,  there  being  no  line  of  ships  from  any  United 
Stat£s  port  to  Morocco.  About  two-thirds  of  the  petroleum  imported 
(valued  at  $10jOOO)  conies  from  the  United  States,  the  other  third  being 
furnished  by  Russia.  .Some  Ameritan  flour  and  cei'eals,  tinned  meats, 
lard,  smoked  hams,  and  bacon  also  find  their  way  to  Morocco  by  the 
way  of  England  or  Gibraltar.  Great  Britain  leads  in  imports,  sending 
BO-catled  Manchester  goods  (cottons  and  prints),  tea,  candles,  etc.  France 
stands  next,  but  furnishes  only  one-third  of  the  amount  of  Great 
Britain,  Sugar,  silk,  flour,  wines,  building  materials,  coffee,  tobacco, 
and  matches  are  the  principal  articles  brou^t  to  Morocco  from  France. 
There  was,  during  tne  year  1898,  a  markSi  decrease  of  imports  from 
France,  largely  due  to  the  almost  entire  suspension  of  imports  of  flour. 

A  much  larger  quantity  of  goods  was  brought  from  Spain  than 
formerly,  because  on  commodities  imported  from  her  Spanish  neigh- 
Iwr  Morocco  did  not  have  to  pay  exchange,  both  countries  having  the 
same  currency.  From  Belgium  come  sugar,  iron,  steel,  cloth,  and 
gla.'^B.  The  principal  item  in  the  list  of  exports  is  oxen,  which  are  sent 
to  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Spain,  and  Melilla,  by  far  the  larger  part,  i.  e., 
12.3S3  head  out  of  a  total  of  19,431  head,  going  to  Gibraltar  for  the 
supply  of  the  British  garrison,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  important  articles  of  export  from  Morocco  is  goat- 
skins, neaily  all  of  which  go  to  the  United  States,  though  for  want  of 
a  direct  line  they  pass  via  England,  Gibraltar,  Germany,  etc.  On 
account  of  advance  in  price,  as  a\so  increase  of  quantity  exported,  the 
value  of  this  item  is  nearly  double  that  shown  in  1897. 

Dates,  Moorish  cai-pets,  slippers,  and  curiosities  are  sent  to  the 
United  States  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
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Besides  the  articles  mentioned,  eggs  and  fowls  are  supplied  to  neigh- 
boring countries.  The  ege  exports  reached  the  proportion  of  about 
f  175,000  during  1898,  of  which  more  than  two-thirda  went  to  Spain,  as 
the  trade  with  that  country  can  be  carried  on  throughout  the  whole 
year. 

There  being  no  statistics  kept  by  the  local  authorities,  I  am  largely 
indebted  for  Uie  information  gained  to  the  tables  compiled  under  the 
direction  of  the  British  foreign  office. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  regulations  governing  shipping 
and  commercial  relations  with  Morocco.  Steamship  lines  touching 
here  are  also  the  same  as  reported  last  year. 

S.   R.  GCMHEB^, 

0<mml-  Oeneral. 
Tangier,  Deceinber  11,  1899. 
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ST.  HELENA. 

I  submit  the  following  statistics  of  the  island  of  St  Helena  for  the 
year  1898,  with  comparative  statement  of  the  most  important  items, 
showing  the  increase  and  decrease,  respectively,  for  1897  and  1898: 

Importe  from  Greet  Britain  and  her  coloiuee 1314,925 

Eximrte  to  Great  Britain  and  her  coloniesi 

Specie $18,730 

Sundries 3,225 

21,955 

Volume  of  ti*de  in  1898 336,880 

The  above  imports  include  estimated  valne  of  American  products,  vis.,  kero- 
sene, flour,  lumber,  stock  feed,  provisions,  and  canned  goods  imported  via 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  say 10,600 

Imports  and  eiporta  between  United  States  and  St  Helena  in  1898 Nil. 

Revenue,  St.  Helena,  for  the  year  1898 46,760 

Expenditure,  St.  Helena,  for  the  year  1898 61,746 

Public  deht 23,290 

Taxation  per  capita,  $1.83;  ratio  of  public  debt  per  capita,  f6. 

Government  eavinge  bank  fondedue  to  depodtora 85,015 

Total  shipping  arrivals,  147;  r^stered  tonnage,  266,130;  including  American  ships, 

7,  9,320  tons. 
Population,  ceneas  of  1890,  3,877;  population,  estimated,  of  1898  (civilian  3,858, 

military  750) ,  4,608. 
Hegistered  births  1896, 110;  percentage  per  thousand  of  population,  28.5;  registered 

deatlisie98,  83;  percentage  per  thousand  of  population,  21.6;  reffietered  marriages,  13. 
Rtunfall,  1698,  34  incbee;  mean  temperature  in  Jamestown,  73°;  mean  temperature 

in  rural  dietricts,  60°. 
No  changes  in  tarifi. 
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It  will  be  observed  by  the.  foregoing  that  in  the  item  of  imports  for 
1898,  there  is  a  notable  increase  over  the  record  for  1897.  This  is 
mainly  accounted  for  by  lai^ely  increased  arrivals  of  building  materials 
and  warlike  stores,  on  account  of  the  Imperial  Government,  for  con- 
struction of  forts,  magazines,  and  barrack  accommodation,  and  also  of 
additional  food  supplies  consequent  upon  the  augmentation  of  the  gar- 
rison; but  it  in  no  way  affects  the  colonial  revenue,  all  Glovernment 
stores  being  admitted  auty  free. 

The  exports  from  this  island  are  nominal;  in  fact,  consist  chiefly  of 
specie  remittances  to  England  in  payment  for  goods  received,  the 
Iralance  being  made  up  ot  small  shipments  of  wool,  hides,  skins,  old 
metal,  and  potatoes. 

Shipping  arrivals,  as  to  mere  numbers,  are  equal  for  the  two  years, 
but  there  was  a  large  increase  in  tonnage  in  1898.  Only  seven  Ameri- 
can ships  arrived  during  1898.  A  goodly  number  of  vessels  call  off 
tiaa  port  for  vegetables  and  postal  communication,  but  as  these  neither 
report  to  the  local  authorities  nor  the  consul  they  do  not  figure  as 
airivals.  In  the  palmy  days  of  the  island,  when  steamers  were  few 
and  the  Suez  Canal  yet  unopened,  the  merchant  sailing  shipping  arrivals 
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averted  three  per  day,  or  more  than  one  thouBand  yessels  of  all  flags 
per  year,  whereas  at  the  present  writing  the  average  is  scarcely  two 
ID  five  days.  This  phenomenal  falling  off  was  a  serious  loss  to  this 
little  -port  of  call,  causing  the  emigration  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  to 
the  Cape  and  Natal,  in  order  to  obtain  employment.  For  many  years 
the  island  has  consequently  suffered  greatly,  all  the  more  od  account 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  whaling  fleet  from  the  South 
Atlantic  Ocean;  but  since  the  reinforcement  of  the  garrison,  and  the 
large  amount  of  skilled  and  ordinary  labor  called  into  requisition  for 
imperial  public  works,  the  financial  condition  of  a  certain  class  of  the 
inhabitants  is  vastly  improved,  and  there  is  also  a  greater  demand  for 
^ricultural  and  horticultural  products,  so  that  the  population,  both 
in  town  and  the  rural  districts,  profits  by  the  altered  situation  of  affairs 
and  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  of  bank  deposits. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  1898  exceeds  that  in  1897  by  nearly  90  per 
cent,  but  this  must  not  be  taken  to  reflwt  upon  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  island,  60  per  cent  of  the  number  naving  died  between  the 
advanced  ages  of  70  and  92.  On  the  contrary,  the  uniform  rainfall 
and  average  temperature  conclusively  prove  the  climate  of  St.  Helena 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Rob.  p.  Poolbt,  CotisuI. 

St.  Helena,  June  SO,  1899. 


TRADE  IN  1899. 

In  accordance  with  Consular  Regulations  I  submit  my  report  on 
commercial  relations  of  this  consular  district  for  tlie  six  months  ending 
June  30, 1899,  as  follows: 
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Tbe  total  number  of  shipping  arrivals  for  tho  half  year  ended  June 
30,  1899,  was  55,  with  a  tonnage  of  106,694;  of  which  only  three  of 
2,430  tona  were  American. 

I  have  again  to  report,  with  much  r^ret,  that  no  direct  mercantile 
transactions  between  tbe  United  States  and  St  Helena  have  taken  place 
during  tbe  period  covered  in  this  report;  but  there  are  indications  of 
renewal  of  trade  from  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  in  the  near  future. 

No  changes  have  occurred  in  currency  values,  exchange,  mail  service, 
custom!!  tariff,  quarantine  and  harbor  facilities,  nor  are  there  any  dis- 
criminating duties  or  regulations  or  taxes  affecting  American  marine 
or  commerce  at  this  port.  It  is  now  currently  reported  that  the  long 
talked-of  cable  will  be  laid  to  the  island  by  the  end  of  the  present 

{'ear.     Tbe  penny  (2  cents)  post^e  now  obtains  at  St.  Helena  on  all 
etter  mail  matter  to  and  from  Great  Britain  and  most  of  her  colonies. 
Information  has  just  reached  me  that  by  order  of  the  governor  all 
vessels  arriving  from  those  ports  in  India  and  China  which  are  known 
to  be  infected  with  bubonic  plague  are  to  be  placed  under  quarantine. 
Rob.  p.  Pooley,  ChrmU. 
St.  Helena,  Sepiemier  30,  1899. 
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SIERRA  LEONE,' 


The  <!ODditioiis  and  prospects  for  trade  in  this  consular  district  are 
by  far  more  promisinc^  this  year  than  last,  and  I  may  add  that  the 
businesa  outlook  on  tSe  entire  West  Coast  presents  a  moi"©  hopeful 
aspect  than  ever  before  in  its  history.  The  recent  disturbance  in  the 
Hinterlands,  while  temporarily  damaging  to  trade  interests,  served  to 
advertise  its  resources.  Heretofore,  comparatively  little  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  development  of  the  resources  of  British  West  Africa. 
The  resumption  of  trade  in  the  recently  disturbed  territory  is  charac- 
terized by  the  erection  of  more  and  better  houses  for  business  and 
residences  to  occupy  the  place  of  those  desti-oyed.  This  activity  in 
building  is  shown  by  the  constant  demand  for  white  and  pitch  pine 
lumber,  which  is  being  conveyed  from  Freetown  to  the  interior  as 
for  as  the  railway  is  completed.  Prior  to  the  war,  the  natives  sup- 
plied Freetown  with  considerable  quantities  of  lumber  for  building 
purposes,  sawn  in  a  very  crude  way  by  hand,  but  the  rebellion  last 
year  practically  destroyed  this  source  of  local  supply;  consequently, 
foreign  markets,  especially  the  United  States,  must  furnish  the  defi- 
ciency for  the  next  two  or  three  years.  I  would  suggest  that  Amer- 
ican defers  in  lumber  for  export  look  well  to  the  West  Coast  as  a 
market.  At  present,  they  have  practically  no  competition  here. 
Every  railmiy  Duilt  in  West  Africa  for  the"  next  ten  years  at  least 
means  an  increased  market  in  the  same  ratio  for  American  lumber. 


Sir  Joseph  Chamberlain^  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  is 
quoted  as  having  said  during  the  present  year:  "Sierra  Leone  is 
entering  on  a  period  of  great  prosperity."  The  home  Government 
si^ified  its  concurrence  m  this  opinion,  not  only  with  reference  to 
Sierra  Leone  but  all  of  British  West  Africa,  by  appropriating  over  a 
iniUion  and  one-half  dollars  for  the  Sierra  Leone  railway,  nearly  three 
million  for  similar  purposes  on  the  Gtoli  Coast,  and  nearly  four  mil- 
lion in  L^os.  Besides  these  liberal  appropriations  for  railways, 
1211,692.76  was  set  aside  for  building  wharves  at  Old  Calabar  and 
(428,252  to  improve  the  harbor  at  Accra. 

DCPBOVKUBNTS  IN   PBOGBE88. 

Several  new  towns  are  being  built  along  the  line  of  the  colonial 
railwOT  with  a  view  to  European  settlement.  This  is  especially  true 
as  to  wnffotown,  the  present  terminus  of  the  road,  32  miles  from  Free- 
town. Ibo  colonial  government  has  laid  off  the  proposed  city  witii 
parks,  botanical  gardens,  etc.  Several  new  houses  and  stores  have 
been  built  there  recently.  The  railway  maintains  part  of  its  repair 
shops  there,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  will  be  located  perma- 
nently at  tnat  place.  It  is  thought  that  this  place  will  not  only 
improve  rapidly,  but  will  become  a  center  for  the  trade  between  the 
oolony  and  the  Hinterland,  being  situated  at  the  termini  of  several 
native  trade  routes  from  too  interior.     Mayamba,  a  town  further  in 

'  In  reply  to  circular  of  July  10, 1899, 

H.  Doc.  481,  Ft,   1 la  i;q„.  r::::G00glc 
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the  interior  and  situated  on  the  proposed  line  of  railway,  is  ubaracter- 
ized  by  the  same  activity.  Upward  of  1,700  laborers,  it  is  said,  have 
been  employed  during  tne  last  seven  or  eight  months  in  building  and 
replacing  What  was  destroyed  by  the  war.  Hie  ice  plant  and  bottling 
works,  recently  completed,  have  been  running  continuously,  wit£ 
inci'easing  business.  The  suops,  two  in  number,  for  building  boats, 
canoes,  barges,  and  lighters,  and  smaller  sailing  craft,  have  been 
rushed  with  orders  on  account  of  prospective  increase  of  river  trade. 
The  Sierra  Leone  Coaling  Company  is  increasing  its  facilities  for 
receiving  and  discharging  coal.  A  new  and  handsome  custem-houso 
is  in  course  of  erection  by  the  Government.  Notwithstanding  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  upon  the  wharf,  making 
it  quite  creditable  in  appearance,  improvements  to  facilitate  the  land- 
ing of  passengers  and  the  dischai^  of  cargo  are  under  consideration. 

FUBIilO  HKALTH. 

New  efforts  are  being  made  to  render  this  coast  more  healthy  and 
habitable,  as  trade  interests  require  the  almost  constant  residence  here 
of  a  number  of  Europeans.  During  the  present  year,  investigations 
have  been  made  under  the  supen'lsion  of  Major  Itoss  and  others  sent 
out  by  the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Diseases,  as  to  the  causes  of 
malaria.  The  mission  has  been  so  successful  that  it  is  thought  the 
Government  will  continue  the  work  under  the  supervision  of  ita  own 
medical  experts.  In  addition  to  the  thi'ee  hospitals  already  estab- 
lished, the  Sierra  Leone  Nursing  Home,  with  its  service  of  trained 
European  nurses,  was  opened  this  year.  This  establishment,  with  its 
modern  arrangements,  is  an  important  addition  to  the  service  of  the 
public  health.  American  dealers  in  dru^,  especially  of  the  class 
ordinarily  known  ns  "germicides"  and  disinfectants,"  as  well  as 
patent  medicines  in  general,  would  find  this  a  good  market  for  l^eir 
goods  after  these  have  been  introduced  to  the  local  dealers. 

IMPOBT8  AND  BXFOBTa 

The  total  value  of  imports  into  Sierra  Leone  for  the  year  1898  was 
J2,950,7',)5.74  against  *2,221,704.08  in  1897,  an  increase  of  $729,091.66. 
Imports  from  3io  United  States  were  $129,496.86  against  $131,395.96 
in  1897,  a  decrease  of  ^1,998.14,  caused  by  the  Spansih- American  war. 
The  total  value  of  imports  from  Great  Britain  for  the  same  period 
was  $2,492,127.40  against  $1,837,142.23  in  1897,  an  increase  of 
$664,985.17;  from  the  British  colonies,  $61,963.51  against  $29,203.72 
in  1897,  an  increase  of  $32,769.79;  all  other  foreign  countries, 
$396,704.81  against  $223,964  in  1897,  an  increase  of  $172,740.81. 

The  total  exports  for  1898  from  Sierra  Leone  was  $1,415,951.93 
against  $1,950,238.28  in  1897,  a  decrease  of  $534,286.35.  The  United 
States  received  to  the  value  of  $2,077.80  against  $74.12  in  1897: 
Great  Britain  $592,914.68  against  $919,502.30  in  1897,  a  decrease  of 
$846,687.62;  British  colonies  $150,408.19  against  $142,216.89  in  1897, 
an  increase  of  $8,241.30;  all  other  countries  $692,685.44  ^ain.st 
$888,394.96  in  1897,  a  decrease  of  $195,809.52. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  to  imports  from  the  United 
States  direct  were  $69,337.21;  from  the  United  States  via  England 
(estimated),  $6,933.72;  total,  $76,270.93.  In  the  same  period  of  1898 
the  imports  were  $49,879.12;  increase,  $26,391.81.  Exports  were  niL 
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genebal  tsadb. 

During  the  preseDt  year,  trade  in  Americac  proTisions  has  been 
quite  acbve.  The  demand  for  flour  is  increauiag,  owing  to  the  adop- 
boD  of  its  use  by  the  natives.  There  are  severalbakeries  in  the  colo- 
nies which  sell  large  quantities  of  bread  to  the  Creoles  and  natives.  The 
demand  for  kerosene  is  also  growing  rapidly,  as  the  aborigines  as 
well  as  the  civilians  are  learning  its  advant^es  over  the  palm  oil.  A 
large  percent^e  of  thelamps  used  here  are  of  American  make.  The 
natives  collect  emptv  tin  cans  and  make  a  small  lamp,  holding  say 
from  a  gill  to  one-half  pint,  which  retails  for  about  5  to  6  cents  each. 
They  require  no  chimneys.  European  manufacturers  paint  their  arti- 
cles of  this  class,  rendering  them  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

UGHT  AKD  HABBOK  DUES  ;  QUAKANXINE. 

Upon  every  ship  or  vessel  entering  the  harbor  of  Freetown,  the  tax 
is  So.,  or  6  cents,  per  ton. 

Vessels  of  400  tons  and  upward  are  charged  £5  ($34.33). 

For  the  first  visit  of  inspector  of  health  of  shipping  to  any  vessel, 
£1  Is.,  (^.10)  is  chained;  for  each  succeeding  visit,  10s.  (^2.43). 

EXCHANGE. 

Bates  vary  from  1^  to  2^  per  cent  on  London,  l^e  amount  of  cur- 
rency in  circulation  is  estimated  at  £50,000  ($243,325);  about  $30  per 
capita. 

John  T.  Wuxums,  Gonaid. 

SiBKBA  IjBONB,  Ootci^  31,  1899. 


ZAJfZIBAJl. 

The  trade  of  Zanzibar  during  the  last  twelve  months  has  shown  little 
change  of  interest. 

The  clove  crop  of  Zanzibar  and  Pembo,  which  is  practically  the 
world's  clove  crop,  amounted  to  150,000  bags  (140  pounds  each)  during 
the  last  season.  This  is  probably  the  largest  crop  ever  produced.  The 
labor  conditions  here  were  so  unsettled,  slavery  having  been  practically 
abolished,  that  there  seemed  to  be  great  speculation  whether  the  crop, 
which  already  early  in  the  season  promised  to  be  large,  coutd  be  suc- 
cessfully gathered.  The  receipts  at  Zanzibar,  150,000  bags,  have 
demonstrated  the  falsity  of  the  contention  that  slave  labor  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  clove  cultivation. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  trade,  Rotterdam  has  this  year 
been  the  center,  the  exports  to  London  direct  being  unusually  small, 
and  exports  to  the  United  States  amounting  to  but  4,600  bales  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1899. 

The  construction  oi  the  Mombasa-Uganda  Railway  continues.  It  is 
DOW  open  for  300  miles  from  Mombasa.  The  employment  of  several 
thousand  imported  coolies  and  many  Europeans  in  the  construction  of 
the  railway,  in  itself,  has  mode  a  good  trade  for  Mombasa  in  certain 
lines,  such  as  rice,  supplies  for  Europeans,  house-buiidlDg  material. 
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timber,  and  corrupted  iron.  It  is  estiniated  that  two  years'  time  in 
still  required  for  uie  i-ailway  to  reach  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza.  Wheo 
a  lake  port  is  reached  a  large  territory  will  be  opeoed  to  trade,  aad 
undoubtedly  the  cheap  transportation  by  railway,  as  compared  widi 
caravan  transportation,  will  permit  much  larger  quantities  of  imported 
goods  to  be  used  tiian  at  present. 

The  principal  imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1899,  are:  Cotton  cloth,  value,  $375,000;  kerosene,  (iS,O0O. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  above  period  are: 

Chiliea-., f6,338.15 

Clovee 38,106.18 

ClovesteioB 17,683.62 

Goatakins 44,471.14 

Gum  snimi 22, 416. 16 

Hidai 28,623.87 


Ivory $208,206.12 

ShellB 1,241.75 

TortoiKBtielU 4,404.12 

Total 371,491.02 

A.  L.  SABI.E,  Acting  Con»il. 


Zanzibar,  Jvly  8, 1899. 

ZANZIBAR  TRADE  IN  1899. 

A  combination  of  circumstances  operated  to  materially  affect  the 
trade  of  Zanzibar  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1899  and  the  same 
causes  are  still  depressing  the  business  of  the  island. 

A  severe  drought  in  1899  injured  many  of  the  trees  and  greatly  dam- 
aged the  fruit  crop,  particularly  cloves  and  cocoanuts,  the  pnncipal 
products  for  export.  There  has  also  been  a  famine  on  the  mainland, 
throughout  the  territory  comprising  British  and  (jerman  East  Africa. 
As  a  result  of  the  famine  the  natives  in  the  interior  have  nothing  with 
which  to  buy  cloth  and  other  articles  of  commerce,  much  of  which  is 
supplied  through  Zanzibar  merchants.  This  cutting  off  of  a  large 
source  of  supply  has  greatly  reduced  the  volume  of  trade  in  Zanzibar, 
which  is  a  general  distributmg  station  for  the  majority  of  the  business 
in  East  Africa. 

Another  thing  which  has  operated  against  the  trade  in  Zanzibar  is 
the  censorship  of  telegraphic  communications  to  and  from  this  station 
by  the  British  Government,  oa  account  of  the  war  in  South  Africa. 
Nearly  all  the  business  of  ^nzibar  with  Europe  and  America  is  done 
by  cable.  The  censorship  has  quadrupled  the  expense,  which  is  an 
important  item  in  the  commercial  transactions  oi  the  island.  One 
American  firm  doing  business  in  Zanzibar  paid  $800  for  cablegrams  in 
the  month  of  December.  By  code  mess^e,  the  expense  would  have 
been  only  about  one-fourth  tnat  amount. 

TRADR    IN   OURIOS. 

The  demand  for  African  curios  such  as  native  spears,  shields,  knives, 
etc.,  has  led  the  Germans,  who  are  striving  hard  t»  control  the  African 
trade,  to  establish  manufactories  in  Germany  for  the  production  of 
these  articles  in  imitation  of  the  original.  As  a  result  curio  dealers 
throughout  Europe,  in  America,  and  even  in  Africa  and  the  Far  East 
are  being  supplied  with  these  imitation  articles,  which  are  sold  cheaper 
than  the  genuine  ones.  The  business  has  already  i-eached  a  size  tiiat 
makes  it  exceedmgly  profitable. 

The  Germans  have  also  secured  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  East 
Afnca  in  colored  cotton  goods,  which  they  manufacture  in  special 
designs  for  the  trade. 
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INDUSTRIES. 

The  only  manufacturing  enteiprise  in  Zanzibar  Is  a  plant  for  the  pro- 
duction of  artificial  ice.  Thia  nas  been  established  two  years,  and  is 
now  returning  a  good  profit  on  the  iuveatment  The  ice  sells  for  $3.26 
per  100  pounds. 

A  steam  laundry  in  Zanzibar  would  be  a  profitable  institution.  The 
laundi'y  work  of  the  island  is  now  all  done  by  natives  and  Indians, 
and  the  methods  are  the  moat  primitive.  The  clothes  are  washed  by 
beating  them  with  a  stick,  or  By  soaping  them  and  then  pounding  or 
whippmg  them  over  a  wooden  block  or  stone.  This  method  is  not 
only  unsatisfactory  as  a  means  of  removing  the  dirt  from  the  fabric, 
but  it  is  also  extremely  destructive  to  the  articles  so  ti-eated.  On 
acconnt  of  the  climate,  all  the  people  in  Zanzibar  wear  white  duck 
suits,  and  a  clean  suit  is  required  every  day,  which  necessarily  makes 
a  great  deal  of  laundry  business.  The  natives  and  Indians  derive  a 
profit  even  with  their  crude  methods.  The  rate  charged  is  about  4 
cents  per  garment  Ko  starch  is  used  in  the  whtt«  garments  worn 
here,  and  with  improved  facilities  the  business  could  be  made  remu- 
nerative even  at  the  present  rate. 

COCOANUT   OIL. 

The  manufacture  of  cocoanut  oil  is  another  branch  of  industry  for 
which  Zanzibar  offers  a  good  field.  I  have  not  statistics  at  hand  to 
show  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  the  price  of  the  product,  but  cocoa- 
nut  oil  is  manufactured  profitably  in  India.  The  fruit  can  be  produced 
here  as  cheaplj'  as  any  place  in  the  world,  and  labor  is  quite  as  inex- 
pensive as  in  India.  Large  quantities  of  cocoanuts  of  a  very  fine 
quality  are  grown  on  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  and  are  being  shipped 
every  year  to  £urope  and  America,  where  tiiey  are  converts  into  oil. 


Following  is  a  summary  of  the  exporte  from  Zanzibar  to  the  United 
States  for  tne  quarter  ended  December  31,  1899: 
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Zanzibar,  Deexmber  31, . 


R.  E.  Mansfield,  Consul. 
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DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 
BEPOBT  FROM  CONSULATE- GENERAL  AT  OTTAWA. 

In  reply  to  circular  instructions  of  July  10,  1899, 1  have  to  report 
that  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  prosperous  Canada  has 
ever  known,  Her  business  has  rapidly  increased,  the  development  in 
many  instances  being  very  marked.  The  import*)  from  the  United 
States  have  gained  materially,  and  altogether  the  year  has  been  most 
successful. 

I  would  especially  rail  attention  to  the  gain  in  agricultural  imple- 
ment*; imported  from  the  United  States  into  Canada,  also  flour  and  coal, 
as  the  following  compamtivo  statement  (unrevised)  of  the  principal 
articles  of  merchandise  (home  produce)  entered  during  the  eleven 
months  ended  May  31,  1898-99,  showa: 
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res  o(  builders'  hardware,  and  aam  and  u»li . . 

Lumber,  bouda,  pluiks,  deals 

1  Btates  to  Canada,  for  the  eleven 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  (unrevised)  of  the  quanti- 
ties and  values  of  the  principal  articles  of  merchandise  exported  to 
the  United  States  from  British  North  America,  for  the  eleven  months 
ended  May  31,  1898  and  1899: 


Hones  (free) 

Horeea  fdollable) 

Coal.  bllumlDOQg  (dutiable) . . 
HldeBand»kIns,otbecth"~  *" 


Total  of  all  goods  exported  to  the  United  8\^Aea  from  BritiBh  Nortlt  America,  for 
the  eleven  monUie  ended  May  31, 189S  and  1699:  1896,  $28,717,639;  1689,928,471,019. 
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The  following  ia  a  general  statement  of  the  principal  goods  imported 
from  the  Unit^  States  at  the  port  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  for  six  months 
from  January  1,  1899,  to  June  SO,  1899: 

DDTUBLK. 

Acids $3,894.00 

Baking  powdera 7ft4. 00 

Books,  printed 2,614.00 

BraflB,  wire  cloth 2,967.00 

Bicyclee,  tricyclee,  and  parts  of 17,462.00 

Oars,  niilway  can,  and  parte  of 64,954.00 

Cement,  Portland 976. 00 

Bail  way  pasBenger  cars,  flrst-ctaB 33, 570. 00 

Cotton  duck 1,300.00 

Clothing 2,402.00 

FeltcioUi 3,083.00 

Fabrics,  printed,  dyed,  and  colored 8,861.00 

Sremng,  hameflB  leather  and  shoes 932.00 

Electric  apparatus 2, 697. 00 

Electric  motors,  dynamoe,  generators,  etc 17,344.00 

Electric-light  carbons  over  6  inches  circumference 1, 708. 00 

Electric  apparatus,  insalators  of  all  kinds,  electric  batteries 2,024.00 

Oysters,  Bhelled,  in  bulk 2,669.00 

Onuiges,  lemons,  and  limes 10, 770. 00 

Datee 849.00 

Furniture,  house,  office,  store,  cabinet,  of  wood.  Iron,  or  other  material..  5,256.00 

Hai^ware 8,147.00 

Hats,  beaver.  Bilk,  or  felt 3,216.00 

Hats,  straw,  glass,  chip,  or  other  material 1,688.00 

Harvestera,  self-binding  and  without  binders 7, 917. 00 

Horse  rakes 1,402.00 

Mowin((  machines 8, 163, 00 

Boiled  iron  or  eteel  hoope,  bands,  scroll,  or  strip,  thinner  than  No.  18 

gauge 1,019.00 

Tools,  hand,  ormachineof  all  kinds 4,132.00 

Saws 610.00 

Stoves  of  all  kinds  and  parte  thereof 1,999.00 

Bussia  iron,  flat  galvanized  iron  or  steel  eheete,  teme  plates  and  rolled 

sheets  of  iron  or  steel,  coated  with  zinc,  spelter,  or  other  metal 2,401.00 

I^mp  chimneys 664.00 

Booteandshoea 12.478.00 

I^mpside  lights,  headlights,  lanterns,  and  chandeliers 1,036.00 

Matihinery,  composed  wholly  or  in  put  of  iron  or  steel.  (This  doee  not  , 

include  portable  machines,    folders^  cutters,   horsepower,  portable 

engines,  portable  sawmills,  and  planing  mills,  sewing  machines  and 

typewritmg  machines)  39,690.00 

Coal  and  kerosene,  distilled,  purified,  or  refined,  naphtha  or  petroleum .  6, 0-'iS.  00 

Coal,  bttuminoiis '. 42,202.00 

Painte,  colors,  dry 1.603.00 

Dry,  white  and  red,  lead,  orange,  mineral  and  zinc  lead 2, 2^7.00 

Paper  hangings  or  wall  papers 1,076.00 

Pencils,  lead  in  wood  or  otherwise 442.00 

Pork, barreled  in  brine -. 40,804.00 

Seeds,  garden,  field,  and  other  seeds 8,765.00 

Sugar,  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color,  and  all  refined  sugars  of 

whatever  kind,  grades,  or  atandards 38,371.00 

Tnrpentine,  spirite  of , 777.00 

Whips  of  all  kinds,  inclnding  thongs  and  lashes 298.00 

Wood  pulp 688.00 

Wire,  single  or  several,  covered  with  cotton,  linen,  dlk,  or  rubber  or 

other  material 9,721.00 

Whisky 894.00 
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Goal,  anthracite  and  anthracite  ooal  dost $182,939.00 

Oak  lumber 42,440.00 

Cherry,  chestnut,  greenwood,  liickury,  and  whitewood 8,446.00 

Fur  ekine  of  all  kinds,  not  dressed  in  anj' manner 1,448.00 

Pitch,  pine 7, 606. OO 

Horaenur,  not  further  m&nufacCured  th&n  simply  cieaued  aud  dyed 

and  dipped  for  use  in  the  manufacturing  of  hur  doth 1,614.00 

Wool,  not  further  prepared  than  washed 37,787.00 

Indian  com 14,808.00 

Bananas 12,490.00 

Binders'  twine  of  jute,  hemp,  manila,  or  sisal 4, 300. 59 

Coke 1,080.00 

Cotton  waste,  not  dyed 3, 690. 00 

Alum,  in  bulk  only,  ground  or  uitgronnd 6, 170. 00 

Soda,  nitrate  of,  soda  ash,  soda  caustic,  bichromate  of  soda,  sal  soda,  or 

saldte  of  soda  in  crystals  or  in  solution 3,243.00 

Brass  in  strips,  eheets  or  plalee,  not  polished,  planished,  or  coated 3, 462. 00 

Steel  strifis  and  flat  steel  wire,  imported  by  manufacturers  of  buckthorn 
and  plain  atrip  fencing,  for  use  in  their  own  factories  in  the  manufac- 
ture thereof 8,791.00 

Barbed  fencing  wire  of  iron  and  steel 8, 860. 00 

Potash,  chlorate  of,  not  further  prepared  than  ground,  and  free  from  ad- 
mixture of  any  other  substance 2,240.00 

Total  of  all  the  goods  imported  from  the  United  States  at  the  port  of  Ottawa,  Canada, 
from  January  1, 1889,  to  June  30, 1899: 

Free N«6,266.00 

Dutiable 666,932.00 

Total 1,132,198.00 

Total  of  all  the  goods  imported  from  Great  Britain  at  the  port  of  Ottawa,  Canada, 
from  January  1, 1899,  to  June  30, 1899: 

Fr«e $88,450.00 

Ihitiable 212,01D.O0 

Total 298,463.00 

BuUer,  cheeie,  baeon,aTid  hanu,  exported  to  Qreat  Britain  from  the  UnUed  fSalu  and  Can- 
dda  during  the  }/eart  ended  June  30, 1^8  and  1S99. 
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BAILWAT8  AND   CANALS. 

During  the  past  year  the  railways  of  Canada  have  increased  183 
miles,  the  number  of  miles  of  completed  railway  being  16,870,  besides 
2,248  miles  of  sidings.  The  number  of  miles  laid  wifli  steel  rails  was 
16,622j  of  which  553  miles  were  double  track.  The  number  of  miles  in 
operation  was  16,718.  The  number  of  railways  in  actual  operation, 
including  the  two  Government  roads,  the  Intercolonial  and  the  Prince 
Edward  Island  railways,  was  li6. 

The  proposed  Georgian  Bay  Canal  was  not  carried  through  Parlia- 
ment this  last  session,  but  there  has  been  an  English  syndicate  formed 
to  build  it.     It  will  connect  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  lake  and  rail  line  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  Montreal 
there  has  been  a  material  increase  in  traffic  this  year  over  last 

The  Canada  Atlantic  Bailway,  which  previous  to  this  year  has  done 
a  strictlv  railway  business,  has  within  the  past  few  days  purchased 
two  of  tae  largest  steamers  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  is  negotiating  for 
several  more.  It  is  proposed  to  run  a  direct  line  from  Oiicago,  Mil- 
waukee, and  Duluth.  These  steamers  will  connect  with  the  Canada 
Atlantic  and  Ottawa,  Amprior  and  Parry  Sound  systems  at  Depot 
Harbor. 

In  regard  to  canals  for  the  Dominion,  I  would  say  that  the  total 
expenditure  charged  to  the  capital  account  on  the  original  construction 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  public  canals  of  the  Dominion  up  to  June 
30,  1898,  was  »72,5{H,401.86.  A  further  sum  of  «15,067.096.81  was 
expended  on  the  renewals,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  tnese  works, 
making  a  total  of  $87,571,498.16. 

The  total  revenues  derived,  including  tolls  and  renewals  of  land  and 
water  powers,  amounted  to  |1 1,710, 2w. 08. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1898,  was  as 
follows:  On  construction  and  enlargement,  $3,207,249.79;  for  repairs, 
renewals,  and  operation,  $624,755.96;  making  a  total  for  the  year 
of  $3,932,005.75. 

The  total  net  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1898,  was 
$107,662.81,  an  increase  compared  with  the  previous  year  of  $22,882.28. 
The  net  canal  tolls  amounted  to  $344,057.13,  an  increase  of  $22,429.80, 
and  the  rents  received  to  $440,503.90,  a  decrease  of  $549.25. 

The  above  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  department  of  railways 
and  canals  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898. 

I  inclose  with  this  report  a  list  oi  illustrations  issued  by  the  depart- 
ment of  public  works,  which  contains  the  Chief  Engineers  Report  and 
a  special  Appendix  A  and  B.     I  also  inclose  some  charts  showing  the 
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St.  Marya  Ship  Canal  and  St  Marys  Falls  Canal,  Trent  Navigation 
and  Murray  Canal,  St.  Lawrence,  Ottawa,  Rideau,  and  Richelieu  canals; 
also  Welland  Canal,  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.* 

TELEGRAPHS. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  deputy  minister  of  public  works 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1898,  work  has  been  commenced  bv 
the  department  for  the  extension  of  the  telegraph  system  on  the  nortn 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Pointe  Aux  E^uimaux  eastward. 
Already,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1898,  nearly  100  miles  of  the 
extension  of  the  said  telegraph  line  had  been  built,  and  during  the  next 
fiiscal  year  it  is  proposed  to  push  the  work  with  great  activity. 

As  was  outlined  m  the  last  annual  report,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
department  to  give  to  the  shipping  on  the  St.  Lawrence  uninterrupted 
telWraphic  communication  from  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  with  the  whole 
of  Canada.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  constructing  the  telegraph 
line  are  very  great  The  country  is  for  the  most  part  barren  and  diffi- 
cult of  access.  For  a  portion  extending  far  into  the  interior,  the  coun- 
try is  nothing  but  a  bare  rock  with  no  vegetation  and  no  trees  of  any 
size  whence  uie  supply  of  poles  could  be  had.  It  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance  that  the  construction  of  a  telegraph  line  must  be  attended  with 
great  difficulties,  and  will  cost  per  mile  a  much  lai^r  amount  than  any 
of  the  lines  which  have  yet  been  constructed  in  Canada. 

While  examining  the  water  route  into  the  Yukon  district  during 
the  course  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  department, 
Mr.  Coste,  was  also  instructed  to  inq^uire  into  the  possibility  and  best 
means  of  connecting  the  Yukon  district  with  eastern  Canada  by  means 
of  a  telegraph  line.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  fiscal  year  his  report 
was  not  yet  in  the  possession  of  the  department,  but  it  appears  at  pres- 
ent that  the  first  work  to  be  performed,  if  the  Government  takes  action 
in  building  the  line,  would  be  the  connection  of  Dawson  City  with  the 
nearest  coast  harbor,  that  of  Skagway.  A  telegraph  line  built  across 
the  water,  stretching  from  Dawson  to  Lake  Bennett,  would  not  only 
give  the  further  telegraph  communication  required,  but  would,  by  the 
establishment  of  stations  along  the  route,  render  communication  and 
traffic  much  more  easy  in  that  section  which  such  a  large  number  of 
people  have  been  traversing  in  order  to  reach  the  golcT  fields.  It  is 
expected  that  such  a  line  would  yield  a  revenue  that  would  pay  a  hand- 
some surplus  over  the  maintenance  and  operating  expenses.* 

There  are  now  2,95Sjt  miles  of  telegraph  lines  under  the  control  of 
this  department,  divided  into  2,751i  miles  of  land  lines  and  207J  miles 
of  cables,  as  follows: 
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'  Filed  for  reterence  in  Bureau  of  Foreign  Cunimerce. 

■  Telegraph  communication  with  Dawson  is  now  open.    See  Advance  Sheets  of  Con- 
sular Reports  No.  600,  December  11, 1899. 
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The  lumber  trade  for  the  past  year  has  been  very  brisk,  and  at  the 

Iiresent  time  is  much  greater  than  at  the  same  date  last  year.  The 
umber  exported  to  the  United  States  from  Ottawa  for  toe  first  six 
months  of  1898  was  valued  at  ^80,368.98  and  for  the  first  eix  months 
of  18d9  it  was  1701,993.40,  an  iucrea^  of  $121,624.42.  The  shipments 
would  be  much  greater,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  cars  for  trans- 
portation. 

There  has  been  no  increase  in  freight  rates,  with  the  exception  of 
bay,  which  has  been  advanced  1  cent  per  100. 


There  have  been  few  changes  during  the  last  year  in  the  customs  tariff 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  those  assented  to  on  the  13th  of  June,  1898; 


Her  Majesty,  hj  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate  and  house  of  com- 
mona  of  Canada,  enacta  as  follows: 

1.  Section  6  of  the  customa  tariff,  1897,  ie  hereby  repealed  and  the  following  iasnb- 
Btttated  therefor: 

"6.  The  importatjon  into  Canada  of  any  goods  enumerated,  deacribed,  or  referred 
to  in  Schedule  C  to  tbis  act  ie  prohibited;  and  any  euch  goods  imported  shall  thereby 
become  forfeited  to  the  Crown  and  shall  be  destroyed  or  otherwise  dealt  with  as  the 
minister  of  customs  directs;  and  any  person  importing  any  such  prohibited  goods,  or 
causing  or  permitting  them  (o  be  imported,  shall  for  each  offenoe  incur  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  tno  hundred  dollars." 

2.  On  and  after  the  first  day  of  Aognat,  one  thonaand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight,  section  17  of  the  said  act  shall  oe  repealed  and  the  lollowiDgahall  beaabsti- 
tnted  therefor: 

"17.  Articles  which  are  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  of  the  follow- 
ing connlriea  may,  when  imported  direct  into  Canada  from  any  of  such  countries,  be 
entered  for  duty  or  taken  out  of  warehouse  for  consumption  in  Cansdaat  the  reduced 
rate  of  duty  provided  in  the  British  preferential  tanfi  set  forth  in  Schedule  D  to 
this  act: 

"(a)  The  United  Kingdom; 

"(lA  The  British  colony  of  Bermuda; 

"(e)  The  British  colonies  commonly  called  the  Britjsh  Weet  Indies,  including  the 
following: 

"The  Bahamas; 

"Jamaica; 

"Turks  and  Caicos  Islands; 

"The  Leeward  Islanda  (Antigua,  St.  Christopher-Nevis,  Dominica,  Montaerrat, 
and  the  Virgin  islands) ; 

"The  Windward  Islands  (Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  and  St  Locla) ; 

"  Barbados; 

"  Trinidad  and  Tobago; 

"(d)  British  Goiana; 

"  U)  Any  other  British  colony  or  poBseesion  the  cnstoma  tariff  of  which  is.  on  the 
whole,  as  favorable  to  Canada  as  the  British  preferential  tariff  herein  referrea  to  is  to 
such  colony  or  possession. 

"Provided,  however,  That  manufactured  articles,  tobeadmlttedunderanchjirefer- 
ential  tariff,  shall  be  bona  fide  the  monubctures  of  a  country  or  countries  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  such  tariff,  and  that  such  beneltts  shall  not  extend  to  the  importation 
of  ariidee  into  the  production  of  which  there  has  not  entered  a,  sulietantial  portion 
of  the  labor  of  such  countries.  Any  question  arising  as  to  any  article  i)eing  entitled 
to  such  benefits  shall  be  decided  by  the  minister  of  cnstoms,  whose  dedsion  shall  be 
final. 

"  2.  Raw  sogar,  including  all  su^  described  in  item  434  of  Schedule  A,  may, 
when  imported  direct  from  any  British  colony  or  powession,  be  entered  for  duty  or 
taken  ont  of  warehouse  for  consumption  in  Canada  at  the  reduced  rate  of  duty  pro- 
vided in  the  British  preferential  tariff.  -  -  i 

^,oogle 
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"3.  Th«  minister  of  cuatoiuB,  with  the  approval  of  the  ^vemor  in  council,  Bh&lt 
deteimiDe  what  British  coloniwor  poaseeBioiis  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
preferential  tariff  under  pamgraph  (e)  of  eubflection  1  of  this  eection. 

"4.  The  minister  of  customs  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor  in  council, 
make  such  r^^olationB  as  are  deemed  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  intention  of  this 

3.  Item  221  in  Schedule  A  to  the  said  act  is  hereby  repealed  and  the  following  sub- 
etjtated  therefor: 

"221.  India-rubber  boots  and  shoes,  rubber  belting,  rubber  cement,  and  all  manu- 
factuiee  of  india  rubber  and  gutla-'percha,  n.  o.  p.,  twenty-five  percent  ad  valorran, 
26  p.  c." 

4.  Items  436  and  436  in  Schedule  A  to  the  said  act  are  hereby  repealed  and  the 
following  are  eubetituted  therefor: 

"4S6.  All  sugarabovenumbersizteen  Dutch  standard  incolor,  and  allrefinedsngim 
of  whatever  kmds,  grades,  or  standards,  testing  not  more  than  eighty-dght  degrees 
by  the  polsriscope,  one  dollar  and  eight  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds,  and  for  each 
additional  degree  one  and  one-half  cent  per  one  hundred  pounds.  Fractions  of  five- 
tenths  of  a  d«p<ee  or  lees  not  to  be  subject  to  duty,  and  uactions  of  more  than  five- 
tenths  to  be  dutiable  as  a  degree. 

"436.  Sugar  n.  e.  s.  not  above  number  sixteen  Dutch  standard  in  color,  eagar 
druningB  or  pumpinge  dtained  in  transit,  melado  or  concentrated  melado,  tank  bot- 
toms, and  sugar  concrete,  testing  not  more  than  seventy-five  degrees  by  the  polari- 
■cope,  forty  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds,  and  for  eacn  additional  dofree  one  and 
one-half  cent  per  one  hundred  pounds.  Fractions  of  five-tenths  of  a  degree  or  lees 
not  to  be  subject  to  duty,  and  fractions  of  more  than  five-tenths  to  be  dutiable  as  a 
degree.     The  usual  packagee  in  which  imported  to  be  free, 

6.  On  and  after  the  fiixt  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eisht  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight,  items  445  and  446  in  Schedule  A  to  the  said  act  shall  be  repealed. 

6,  On  and  after  the  a^d  firet  day  of  July  the  following  item  snail  be  inserted  in 
Schedule  B  to  the  said  act  instead  of  item  616: 

"616.  Tobacco,unmanufactnred,  for  excise  purposes  under  conditions  of  the  inland 
revenae  act" 


"On  articles  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  preferential  tarifi  under  section  seven- 
teen, the  duties  mentioned  in  Schedule  A  shall  be  reduced  as  follows:  The  redaction 
shall  be  one-fourth  of  the  duty  mentioned  in  Schedule  A,  and  the  dutv  to  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  shall  be  three-fourths  of  the  duty  mentioned  in  Schedule  A. 

"Provided,  however,  That  this  reduction  shall  not  apply  to  any  of  the  following 
articles  and  that  such  article  shall  in  all  cases  t>e  subject  to  the  duties  mentioned  in 
Schedule  A,  vis,  wines,  malt  liquors,  spirits,  spirituous  liquorB,  liquid  medicines,  and 
articles  containing  alcohol,  tobacco,  eigars,  and  cigarettra. 

"Provided  further.  That  the  reduction  shall  only  apply  to  refined  sugar  when  evi- 
dence satiflfBctery  to  the  minister  of  customs  is  famished  that  such  refined  sugar  has 
been  manufactured  wholly  from  raw  sugar  produced  in  the  British  colonies  or  poe- 


8.  Except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  this  act  shall  be  held  to  have  come  into 
force  on  the  sixth  day  of  April,  in  the  present  year,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-^ht. 

BAOOAOE   AND   SAMPLES. 

llie  following  is  the  memoraDdum  of  the  custoiUB  department  r^ard- 
ing  travelers'  baggage  and  commercial  samples,  which  will  explain 
itself: 

Ottawa,  Janvary  7, 1S98. 

OontoUdaled  memorandum  re  tntvtler^  baggage  and  commeraal  aampUt. 


a  Canada  may  be  passed  free,  without  caUry  at 
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cnstoDM.asbiiTeleTe'lMggBgevindertheprovuionBOftheciiBtoniB  tariff;  bat  this  pro- 
Tiaon  eh&ll  only  include  Buch  ftrticlee  as  actually  accompany  and  are  in  dm  of  and  aa 
are  neceeeary  and  appropriate  for  the  wear  and  use  of  sach  penKine  for  the  immediate 
pmpoee  of  the  journey  and  present  comfort  and  convenience,  and  shall  not  be  held 
to  apply  to  merchandise  or  articles  intended  for  other  jKraone  or  for  sala 

2.  Garda,  portfolioe,  pasteboard  boxes,  or  other  coveringB  conliuning  cnt  samples  of 
cloth,  edging,  textile  fabrics,  buttons  of  various  patterns,  and  other  articlee,  being 


repreaentalivee  of  goods  and  obviously  intended  for  use  only  as  samples  to  sell  by, 
and  having  no  commercial  value,  may  be  admitted  free  o(  duty. 

3.  The  term  "no  commercial  value"  does  not  apply  to  portfolio  boxes  or  other 
coverings  used  in  di^laying  samplee,  which  are  susceptible  of  b^g  adapted  to 
other  use. 

4-  Samples,  such  as  ore  carried  by  commercial  travelera,  together  with  the  trunks 
and  other  "packages"  contiuning  them,  are  dutiable,  excepting  such  as  are  of  no 
commercial  value,  as  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

John  MgDoitoald, 

CommitaioMr  of  Outlom*. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  eziating  postal  ratea  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada: 

Letters  addressed  to  places  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  2  cents  per  ounce  or 
fraclioo  thereof. 

The  United  Kingdom,  Aden,  Ascension,  Bahama  Islands,  Barbados,  Bermuda, 
British  Central  Africa,  British  East  Africa,  British  Guiana,  British  Honduras,  British 
India,  British  North  Borneo  (including  Lebuan),  Ceylon,  Cypms,  Falkland  Islands, 
Fiji,  Gambia,  Gibraltar,  Gold  Cosst  colony,  Hongkong,  Jamaica,  Johore,  Lagos,  Lee- 
ward Islands,  Malay  States,  Mauritius,  Malta,  Natal,  Newfaundl8nd,NKer  Coast  Pro- 
tectorate, Niger  Company's  territories,  Sarawak,  Seychelles,  Sierra  Leone,  Straits 
Settlements,  BL  Helena,  Toliago,  Trinidad,  Turks  Island,  Uganda,  Windward  Islands, 
and  Zanzibar,  2  cents  i>er  half  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

Letters  to  Ml  countries  not  mentioned  above,  5  cents  per  half  onnce  or  fraction 
thereof. 

Post  cards  for  Canada  and  the  United  States,  1  cent  each.  For  Great  Britain  and 
all  PostaJ  Union  countries,  2  cents  each.  Beply  cards  for  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  2centseach-  but  thesecardsmayaleo  be  posted  fortiansmission  to  the  United 
Kingdom  if  an  additional  1-cent  stamp  is  affixed  to  each  of  the  halves.  Nothing 
must  be  attached  to  a  post  card,  nor  must  the  card  be  cut  or  defaced  in  any  way. 

SBcoNn-CLASB  Uattbb. 

d  not  lees  frequi.     .  ..      

_.  .  ....  .  .  ....  _  .r  transmission  to  r^[ular  subscribers  in  Can- 
ada, the  United  States,  and  Newfoundland  must  be  prepaid  one-half  cent  per 
pound,  bulk  weight.  All  specimen  copies  and  all  copies  of^  publications  published 
leas  frequently  than  once  a  month  most  be  prepaid  1  cent  for  each  pound  or  fraction 
of  a  pound. 

Third-Cuss  Hattbr. 

Matter  of  this  class  must  be  so  packed  or  put  up  as  to  be  easily  opened  for  exam- 
ination, and  there  must  be  no  correspondence  inclosed.  The  limit  of  weight  to 
Oanada  and  the  United  States  is  6  pounds,  and  no  package  mi»'  exceed  30  incSies  in 
length,  and  the  length  and  girth  combined  must  not  exceed  6  feet 

HBWSPAFKBS  AND  PBBIODICAU. 

All  drop  newspapers  and  periodicals  (for  delivery  where  posted)  and  transient 
newspapers  and  penodicals  posted  for  transmission  to  places  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  must  be  prepaid  1  cent  per  4  ounces  or  fraction  of  4  ouncesi  weighing  not 
more  than  1  ounceeoch,  they  may  be  posted  singly  if  prepaid  one-half  cent  each.  The 
postage  to  all  other  Postal  Union  countries  is  1  cent  per  2  ounces. 

BOOKS,    ETC.,    AND  MISCKLLAMBOnS   MATTKB. 

The  post^e  on  books,  pamphlets,  printed  drculara,  occasional  publications,  etc, 
addreoedtoCbnada  is  1  cent  per4  ounces;  to  the  United  States,  Great  Britain.  aJid  all 
Postal  Union  countries,  1  cent  per  2  ounces.    The  postage  on  printen'  proof  sheets. 


COUHEBCIAL   BELATIONB. 


1  cent  per  2  ounces.  Printed  etatioiiery,  school  or  coll^ie  esamination  papers, 
■liatiiuTtly  marked  as  su(;h,  municipal  aaeessment  rolls,  and  statute  labor  returns  may 
raws  in  Canada  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  _per  2  ounces.  The  limit  of  weight  for  Great 
Britain  is  6  pounds;  for  other  Postal  Union  countries,  4  pounds,  and  no  package  must 
exceed  2  feet  in  length  by  1  foot  in  width  or  depth. 

Seeds,  cuttina;s,  bulbs,  roots,  and  scions  or  grafts  can  only  be  sent  to  the  United 
States  as  fifth-class  matter;  when  posted  for  deliver-  in  Canada,  the  postage  is  1  cent 
per  4  ounces,  and  the  limit  of  weight,  5  pounds. 

PAtTERNS  AND  SAMPLES. 

Actual  patterns  and  samples  of  merchandise,  not  exceeding  24  ounces  in  weight, 
except  samples  of  tea  which  must  not  exceed  8  otmcee,  may  be  sent  to  any  place  in 
Canada  for  1  cent  per  4  ounces.  Goods  sent  in  execution  of  an  order,  however  small 
the  quantity  may  be,  or  articles  sent  by  one  private  individnal  to  another,  not  being 
actually  trade  patterns  or  samples,  are  not  admissible  as  such.  Poetage,  etc.,  for 
British  and  foreign  countries  is  2  cents  for  the  first  4  ounces  and  I  cent  for  every 
additional  2  ounces.  Limits  of  weight  and  size:  United  Kingdom,  5  pounds,  and  2 
feet  in  length  by  1  in  breadth  or  depth;  Austria- Hungary,  Belgium,  Egypt,  France, 
Hawaii,  Italy,  Portugal,  Roumania,  and  Switzerland,  12  ounces,  and  1  foot  in 
length  by  8  inches  in  width  and  4  inches  in  depth;  other  Postal  Union  countries, 
8  ounces,  and  1  foot  in  length  by  8  inches  in  width  and  4  inches  in  depth. 

Fourth-Class  Maiter 

Comprises  such  articles  oE  general  merchandise  as  are  not  entitled  to  any  lower 
rate  of  poetage.  Postage,  1  cent  per  ounce  or  fraclioD  of  an  ounce.  Limit  of  weight, 
6  pounds;  of  size,  30  inches  in  length,  and  the  length  and  ^rth  combined  must  not 
exceed  6  feet.  Matter  claiming  to  be  fourth-class  most  be  open  to  inspection,  and 
there  must  be  no  correspondence  inclosed.  Packages  of  fourth-clas  matter  may  be 
sent  to  the  United  States  for  thesame  prepayment  as  is  required  witliin  the  Dominion, 
but  the  contents  will  be  liable  to  customs  inspection  and  collection  of  dutv  in  the 
United  States.  Sealed  tins  containing  fish,  lobster,  vegetables,  meats,  etc.,  if  put  op 
in  a  solid  manner  and  labeled  in  such  a  way  as  to  fully  indicate  the  nature  ol  their 
contents,  may  be  sent  as  fourth-clas  matter  within  the  Dominion,  but  no  sealed  mat- 
ter can  be  forwarded  to  the  United  States  under  this  head.  Liquids,  oils,  and  btt^ 
snbetancee  may  be  sent  (o  places  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  as  fourth-class  if 
pot  up  in  accordance  with  the  ruling  referring  to  such  articles  in  the  Canada  Postal 
Guide  for  1899,  page  xvii. 

Chables  E.  Tukneb, 

ChfKul- General. 

Ottawa.  Octaba-  S8,  1899. 

REPORT  FROM  CONSHIiATE-GENKRAIi  AT  MONTREAL. 

UENEKAL  TRADE   CONDITIONa 

Authorities  ^nei'ally  agree  that  the  volume  of  tfadc  in  Montreal 
at  present  is  much  larger  than  a  year  ago. 

The  following  ligures,  being  the  combined  value  of  imports  and 
exports  of  the  port  of  Montrealf  or  the  years  1878, 1888, 1898,  indicate 
the  progress  of  business : 

1878 146,761,411 

1888 63,905,921 

1898 123,846,883 

Buainess  in  wholesale  as  well  as  retail  circles  has  continued  fair 
throughout  the  sunmier,  and  although  sales  are  close  and  profits  small, 
merchants  declare  they  are  more  remunerative  than  for  years  past,  as 
cutting  is  not  so  general  as  it  used  to  be  and  payments  are  more 
prompt    Business  men  here  have  at  last  adopted  modem  methods; 
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indefinite  credits  are  no  longer  given;  thirty  days  is  the  general  time 
of  credit,  and  a  liberal  discount  for  cash  is  allowed. 

Revenue. — In  point  of  volume  of  business,  no  previous  year  in  the 
history  of  Canada  approaohed  that  of  the  &ical  year  whicn  ended  on 
June  30  last.  This  la.  shown  by  the  customs  revenue  collected  at  this 
port.  Five  years  ago,  the  total  amount  collected  wasS5,d83,340;inthe 
two  sucoeedmg  years  there  was  a  slight  betterment.  In  the  liscalyear 
ended  June  80.  1898,  customs  duties  amounted  to  ¥7,207,005,  while  in 
the  year  justclosed  the  sum  of  SS,662,770  was  collected.  This  repre- 
sents a  gain  of  20  per  cent,  or  $1,455,700  in  a  single  year,  and  reflects 
accurately  the  expansion  of  trade  the  Dominion  ^s  experienced. 

In  addition  to  uie  customs  revenue  received  at  this  port,  the  harbor 
commission  revenue  amounted  to  (250,000;  the  pilotage  dues  to  another 
$80,000,  and  mariner  and  steamboat  inspector  fees  to  $10,000.  As 
much  more  as  this  last  figure  came  from  minor  sources,  so  that  in  all 
the  revenue  collected  at  the  port  of  Montreal  has  exceeded  $&,000,000. 
The  total  customs  revenue  for  the  whole  Dominion  during  the  last  year 
was  $25,400,000,  so  that  one-third  of  this  principal  source  of  public 
revenue  comes  from  this  port. 

Dairy  Products. — The  demand  for  Canadian  cheese  and  butter  in 
England  just  now  has  caused  a  buoyancy  in  the  market  of  these  prod- 
ucts here.  Cheese  is  selling  for  export  to  the  United  Kingdom  at  a 
fractioD  over  9  cents.  Tub  butter  for  the  same  destination  sells 
readily  at  ISi  to  19  cents.  There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  John 
Bull  will  buy  Canadian  produce  in  increat^ed  volume  this  year,  and 
particularly  is  his  demand  increased  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  his  own 
make  of  cheese,  according  to  report,  gives  every  promise  of  being 
below  expectations.  An  analysis  of  the  past  weeVs  shipments  from 
Montreal  is  interesting.  The  shipment  of  cheese  reached  the  magnifi- 
cent total  of  112,256  traxes,  as  compared  with  only  77,192  boxes  for  the 
corresponding  week  last  year,  or  an  increase  or  35,064  boxes.  This 
brings  the  total  shipment  of  the  season  up  to  806,018  boxes,  in  com- 
parison with  637,344  boxes  a  year  ago.  But  while  this  gain  in  itself 
18  notable,  the  increase  in  the  butter  movement  for  the  year  is  still  more 
more  striking.    Last  week,  Montrealshipped  no  less  than  23,741  pack- 

r,  compared  with  2,449  pack^^s  lawt  year,  making  the  total  for 
year  128.256,  against  57,405  last  year,  or  more  than  double. 

Another  thing  of  equal  importance  to  the  dairymen  is  the  continued 
rise  in  prices,  last  week  having  seen  a  gain  of  half  a  cent  a  pound  in 
cheese  over  the  week  previous.  Butter,  too,  has  been  very  firm,  and 
producers  of  both  have  every  reason  for  satisfaction  with  the  outlook. 
This  season,  as  in  past  yearn,  much  has  depended  on  the  quality  of  the 
Canadian  product,  and  as  far  as  can  be  learned  it  has  been  sustained. 
Under  enlightened  systems  of  producing  cheese  and  butter,  Canada 
has  made  rapid  strides,  and  if  this  present  season  can  pass  without 
speculators  t»ing  carried  away  by  the  activity,  it  must  at  its  close  be 
put  down  as  a  record  maker. 

The  notable  thing  in  the  dairy  produce  trade  was  the  drop  of  over 
200,000  boxes  in  the  cheese  exports  for  the  season  of  1898.  In  1897, 
after  a  steady  growth  from  1,104,000  boxes  in  1S87,  the  two  million 
mark  waspace^,  and  the  figure  of  2,102,985  boxes  was  reached.  In 
1898  the  total  is  1,888,785  boxes.  A  variety  of  causes  produced 
the  unfavorable  showing.  There  was  a  light  production  of  fodder 
stuff  in  the  early  season,  and  low  prices  during  the  great  part  of  the 
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summer  were  not  calculated  to  encourage  factorymen.  The  loss  was 
partly  made  up  for  by  the  larger  output  of  butter,  which  many  of  the 
factories  have  been  adapted  to  produce  as  the  season  warrants.  The 
butter  exports  via  Montreal  have  varied  almost  as  greatlj'  as  those  of 
sheep.  In  1880,  they  were  up  to  194,000  packages;  in  1894  they 
dropped  to  32,000.  Then  the  attention  given  by  the  officials  and 
instructors  of  the  various  governmentB  began  to  tell.  The  adoption 
of  the  same  methods  that  so  improved  the  cheese  product  helped  the 
butter  trade.  In  1895,  there  were  sentacross  the  Atlantic  via  this  port 
69,664  packages.  Thev  almost  quadrupled  in  the  next  three  seasons, 
and  in  that  of  1898  reached  278,932  in  number.  The  gain  was  made  in 
face  of  the  competition  of  both  European  and  Austr^asian  exporters, 
the  one  seeking  to  retain  andtheothertocaptureashareof  the  British 
market.  It  is  a  justification  of  the  steps  taken  to  promote  the  industry, 
and  gives  reason  for  expecting  that  what  has  t^en  won  will  be  hela 
and  perhaps  added  to.  This  would  need  to  be  the  case  if  the  decline 
in  the  cheese  exports  should  continue,  as  even  with  the  gain  shown  in 
butter,  the  drop  in  the  value  of  products  exported  from  Montreal  last 
season  is  not  measured  by  less  than  a  million  dollars.  It  is  the  one 
drawback  in  the  generally  satisfactory  record. 

Cotton  and  WW#a.— There  is  a  fair  demand  for  cotton  and  woolen 
goods.  A  large  quantity  of  last  season's  wool  clip  is  still  on  the 
Canadian  market,  there  being  probably  400,000  pounds  in  Toronto 
alone,  none  of  which  was  bought  at  less  than  16  cents.  New  fleece 
wool  is  coming  in  freely,  and  though  dealers  entered  the  market  at 
first  at  14  cents  a  pound  they  are  not  anxious  to  buy,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  growers  and  country  merchants  will  carry  part  of  the 
clip  well  into  the  season.  In  the  country  districts  local  causes  have 
slightly  advanced  prices,  and  general  storekeepers  and  some  manu- 
facturers have  paid  16  cents  a  pound  in  some  cases.  The  present 
price  of  Canadian  fleece  is  the  lowest  on  record,  and  is  2  cents  per 
pound  lower  than  the  price  of  wool  at  the  same  season  in  any  of  the 
past  eleven  years. 

The  success  of  the  cotton  manufactories  in  the  Provinces  of  Quebec 
and  Ontario  is  astounding  to  most  people.  The  Dominion  cotton  mills 
may  be  taken  as  an  example.  The  annual  report  recently  submitted  to 
the  directory  showed  that  the  profits  for  the  past  year  had  amounted 
to  $435,888.98,  and  out  of  this  the  dividend,  interest  on  bonds,  etc., 
had  to  be  deducted.  The  company  had  sold  during  the  year  goods  to 
the  amount  of  $2,325,000.  It.hadf  earned  10  and  paid  6  per  cent,  and 
instead  of  paying  $73,000  in  commissions  as  formerly,  the  work  was 
now  done  for  $28,000.  The  total  assets  of  the  company  reached 
$8,000,000,  the  capital  being  $3,000,000,  and  it  was  reported  that  they 
had  on  hand  $900,000  wor^  of  raw  cotton.  All  of  the  mills  owned 
by  the  company  were  being  fitted  up  with  the  best  and  most  modern 
machinery,  and  as  the  demand  for  the  output  is  good  in  Canada,  the 
outlook  was  considered  good.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  profits 
over  the  preceding  year  of  $129,000,  and  the  sum  of  $148,000  was 
carried  forward, 

The  rapid  up-building  of  the  cotton  industry  is  attributed  to  the 
Canadian  tariff.  Raw  cotton  is  admitted  free;  the  tariff  on  manufac- 
tured cotton  goods  is  heavy,  and  labor  is  cheaper  than  in  the  Unil^ 
States,  with  no  fear  of  strikes. 

D.gitizecbyG00glc 
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Lvffnher. — The  shipmenta  of  lumber  to  Great  Britain  from  this  port 
during  the  summer  of  1898  were  as  follows: 

Measra.  DobelL  Beckett  4  Co 76, 924, 116 

Meeere-W,  AJ.Sharplee 62,488,502 

Meagra.  Wfttaon  A  Todd 44,819,842 

MeeBTB.  Robert  Coi&  Co 39,627,140 

Me«ra. McArthur  Bros 35,695,636 

MeflBra.J.BurBt«ll*Co :...  30,802,571 

MesBiB.  K  H.  LeMay 5,122,000 

Iron  and  sted  imports. — A  country's  annual  consumption  of  manu- 
factures of  iroD  and  steel  may,  in  perhaps  every  case,  be  taken  as  a 
complete  indication  of  its  material  progress  or  prosperity.  The  higher 
tiie  standards  of  civilization,  the  greater  is  the  diversity  in  the  uees  to 
which  the  metals,  especially  iron,  are  put.  The  more  widespread  the 
material  prosperity,  the  greater  the  need  of  iron  and  steel  m  all  the 
processes  of  production,  transportation,  and  organization.  The  altered 
purchasing  power  of  a  conununity  is  clearly  reflected  in  its  use  of 
these  materials  and  their  products.  There  is  an  excellent  proof  of 
this  in  the  figures  showing  the  variations  of  Canada's  commerce  from 
yearto  year.  Thus,  in  1890,  the  value  of  imports  of  iron  and  steel  iu 
all  forms  amounted  to  thirteen  and  a  half  millions.  In  1895,  after 
a  period  of  bad  times,  the  imports  had  fallen  to  less  than  nine  millions. 
There  was  a  partial,  but  slow  recovery  in  1896  and  1897,  and  in  1898, 
keeping  pace  with  the  general  prosperity  of  that  year,  the  importa- 
tions increased  to  seventeen  millions.  For  the  financial  year  ending 
June  30,  the  total  is  a  full  nineteen  millions,  or  more  than  twice  the 
amount  of  the  importations  in  1895.  The  accompanying  table  shows 
tite  variation  from  year  to  year  since  1890 : 

1890 113,524,442     1895 $8,881,414 

1891..^ 13,815,080     — '  ~ 

1892 J2,406,683 

1893 12,784,044 

1894 11,040,619 

Ifog  products. — In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  what  is  causing  the  scar- 
city of  nog  products  on  this  market,  the  representative  of  a  large  pack- 
ing house  in  Toronto  stated  that  it  was  owing  to  the  large  exports  to 
Ij^ngland  and  the  Klondike.  During  the  last  month  the  exports  of  bacon 
to  England  have  increased  wonderftilly,  and  packers  now  find  that  the 
old-country  market  shows  more  profit  than  does  the  home  one.  Hogs 
are  shippea  in  half,  as  the  Wiltshire  bacon,  and  in  this  way  everything  is 
taken,  and  the  expense  of  preparation  is  low.  Canadian  bacon  sells  for 
14b  (^.40)  over  the  American  bacon,  and  has  even  been  shipped  to 
Ireland  to  be  repacked  and  sent  forward  as  Irish  goods.  This  large 
English  demand  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  Canadians  are  carefnl  to 
breed  pigs  which  produce  the  right  kind  of  bacon,  viz.,  plenty  of  lean 
meat  with  an  even  layer  of  fat  from  head  to  tail,  whereas  Americans 
breed  heavy -shouldered,  over-fat  swine.  The  feeding  has  also  much 
to  do  with  it,  and  in  this  also  Canadians  have  the  advantage,  for  they 
allow  the  young  pigs  enough  exercise  to  give  them  a  strong  founda- 
tion. They  feed  pease,  milk,  and  vegetables  largely,  with  a  compar- 
atively sn^l  amount  of  corn,  whereas  American  hogs  are  fattened 
almost  exclusively  on  the  erain. 

Live  stock  eaports. — The  live  stock  and  dairy  produce  exports  were 

the  unsatisfactory  features  of  the  St.  Lawrence  season  of  1898,  the 
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exports  of  cattle,  of  sheep  and  horses,  and  of  cheese  all  showing  a  fall- 
ing off,  the  total  of  which  means  a  considerable  loss  to-the  shipping  of 
this  port  especially,  a  loss,  however,  that  was  partly  compeusat«d  for 
bj  larger  ahipmente  in  other  lines  of  merchandise.  Comparing  the 
live-stock  exports  of  the  season  of  1898  with  those  of  1897,  the  follow- 
ing is  shown : 


ISM. 

IMI, 

"J 

121, S7G 

In  regard  to  cattle,  the  decrease  is  a  loss  to  the  port  rather  than  to 
the  trade.  Of  the  total  decline  in  numbers  of  20,139  head,  about  a 
third  (6,452)  was  in  United  States  cattle  shipped  through  Canada  in 
bond.  The  difference  between  this  and  last  year's  figures  was  also 
made  up  for  by  the  shipment  through  United  States  points,  chiefly 
via  Boston,  of  considerable  quantities  of  Canadian  fattened  cattle. 
The  Buffalo  market  has  also  been  a  competitor  with  Montreal,  and 
took  in  1898  from  western  Ontario  a  considerable  number  of  lean  ani- 
mals to  be  fattened  by  United  States  feeders.  How  far  this  competi- 
tion will  be  permanent  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  in  one  sense  not  a 
profitable  diversion,  so  far  as  the  country  is  concerned,  it  being  better 
to  get  the  price  of  tne  fattened  than  of  the  lean  beast.  The  decline 
in  me  exports  of  sheep  is  possibly  part  of  a  permanent  movement, 
though  the  variations  of  the  trade  have  shown  such  marked  fluctua- 
tions that  predictions  must  be  made  with  caution.  Between  1892  and 
1695  the  snipments  of  sheep  rose  from  15,932  to  217,000,  which  was 
the  record,  and  the  yearly  variations  have  been  very  wide.  There  is 
warrant  in  the  past  for  not  bein^  surprised  at  a  recovery  in  the  future. 
In  regard  to  the  decline  in  the  shipment  of  horses,  there  ia  a  possibility 
that  It  will  be  permanent.  Great  Britain  has  been  slow  in  adopting 
electricity  for  street-car  propulsion,  and  the  tramways  of  the  great 
cities  have  given  a  market  for  a  class  of  horses  that  has  almost  ceased 
to  be  used  in  Noith  America.  Now  thftt  the  electric  ear  is  being  intro- 
duced in  some  of  the  largest  cities  outside  of  London,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  trolley  wDl  rapidly  replace  the  street-car  horse  in  the 
old,  as  it  has  in  the  new  land.  If  it  does,  the  maintenance  of  the  horse 
trade  may  depend  on  Canadian  raisers  being  able  to  adapt  their  product 
to  the  new  conditions.  Neither  trolley  nor  bicycle  lia.'^  killed  tbe  mar- 
ket for  horses  that  can  meet  the  popumr  taste  and  demand. 

Invoices. — On  the  Ist  of  January  last^  some  new  customs  regula- 
tions were  put  in  force  in  regard  to  invoices  under  the  general  tariff. 
The  following  certificate  to  invoices  is  now  required: 

This  invoice  is  true  and  corrert,  and  where  there  is  a  difierence  between  any  of 
the  pricee  shown  therein  and  the  ordinary  credit  price  at  which  the  same  articles  are 
now  Kid  bona  fide  by  the  exporter,  in  like  quantity  and  condition,  at  this  place  for 
consumption  in  this  country,  the  latter  prices  are  enown  on  the  margin  or  elsewhere 
on  such  invoice. 

Under  the  old  form,  the  exporters  simply  had  to  certify  that  the 
invoice  was  correct. 

The  new  certificate  bos  been  adopted  with  the  object  of  securing  a 
more  just  and  faithful  appraisal  of  goods  under  die  law  and  in  the   , 
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ho^  that  it  will  be  a  means  toward  securing  unifonnity  in  values, 
which  is  very  much  desired,  not  only  by  the  department,  but  by  honest 
importors  generally.  The  customs  act,  by  which  the  department  has 
to  be  governed  in  its  administration,  provides  that  whenever  any  duty, 
ad  valorem,  is  imposed  on  goods  imported  into  Canada,  the  value  for 
duty  shall  be  the  lair  market  value  thereof  when  sold  for  home  con- 
sumption in  the  principal  mai;fceta  of  the  country  whence  the  same 
were  exported  directly  to  Canada,  at  the  date  of  shipment.  The 
exporter  may  sell  and  the  importer  may  purchase  at  prices  lower  than 
the  home  consumption  value— that  is  perfectly  legitmiate  business — 
but  the  provision  of  the  law  requires  that  the  goods  must  be  entered 
at  the  home-consumption  value  in  the  country  of  export.  In  very 
many  cases,  goods  are  sold  in  foreign  countries  for  export  to  Canada 
at  special  prices,  which  are  lower  than  the  fair  market  value  in  the 
country  of  export,  and  consequently  do  not  represent  the  correct  value 
for  duty  purposes  here.  In  such  cases  the  old  certificate,  which  is 
simply  to  the  effect  that  the  invoice  is  correct,  is  useless  in  determining 
the  value  for  duty. 

The  importer  is  ofton  without  knowledge  as  to  the  home-consump- 
tion value,  although  he  is  required  by  the  law  to  enter  the  goods  at 
such  value  and  to  make  oath  thereto.  The  new  regulation  requires 
the  exporter  to  show  the  home-market  value  on  the  naargin  or  else- 
where of  his  invoice,  where  there  is  a  difference  between  such  value 
and  the  selling  price  shown  on  the  invoice,  and  it  will  therefore  be  of 
assistance  not  only  to  the  department  but  to  the  importer.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  certificate  will  do  away,  in  some  degree  at  least,  with  the 
necessity  for  amended  entries  consequent  upon  goods  being  entered 
at  invoice  prices  which  do  not  represent  the  proper  value  for  duty. 
The  demands  for  such  entries  have  been  the  cause  of  much  friction 
between  the  department  and  importers  in  past  years.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  considered  that  the  information  given  in  the  certificate  will  be 
absolutely  accurate  in  all  cases;  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  miscon- 
ception as  to  what  constitutes  me  fair  market  price,  to  say  nothing  of 
fraud.  It  is  felt,  however,  that  on  the  whole  the  certificate  will  te  of 
very  material  benefit,  and  it  is  conceived  to  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  objects  of  the  department  in  prescribing  a  new  certifi- 
cate, namely,  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  the  proper  collection  of  tiie 
revenue  and  to  insure  uniformity  in  such  collection,  can  not  but  be 
approved  by  every  honest  importer.  The  necessity  of  having  uni- 
formity in  the  collection  of  duties  has  frequently  been  urged  upon  the 
depaiixnent  by  business  houses  and  boards  of  trade,  and  the  depart- 
ment fully  appreciates  it  and  is  endeavoring  to  effect  it.  UnifoiTDity  is 
desirable,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  business  public,  but  also  in  the 
interest  of  the  revenue.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  certificate  applies 
only  to  merchandise  for  entry  under  the  general  tariff.  It  need  not  be 
furnished  in  the  case  of  goods  subject  to  a  specific  duty,  free  goods, 
or  goods  not  being  merchandise. 

BemJemg. — In  the  present  trade  "sitnation  in  Canada,  there  are  three 
things  that  can  be  considered  with  profit:  the  bank  statement,  the  fail 
ure  record,  and  the  returns  from  the  various  clearing  houses.  All  three 
have  en  important  bearing  on  different  branches  of  trade,  and  it  is 
certainly  significant  that  mey  are  all  unanimous  in  indicating  general 
activity  and  business  stability.  The  last  bank  statement,  which  covers 
the  month  of  June,  is  a  remarkable  one  in  many  respects,  for  not  only 
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does  it  fully  indicate  trade  animatjon,  but  shows  an  accumulation  of 
public  money  in  the  banks  that  is  nothing  short  of  phenomenal.  The 
deposits  on  aemand  and  on  notice  were  as  follows: 


lg». 

,m 

On  demand..  .. 

H1.SGS.400 
1«6.M».9« 

2S8.8m.3« 

2I7,0«»,3tS 

This  is  an  increase  of  no  less  than  $31,888,997  over  last  year,  and  a 
growth  of  $2,088,836  within  a  month.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
such  an  expansion  in  deposits  might  be  construed  as  showing  a  tendency 
toward  conservatism  on  the  part  of  the  public,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  disposition  to  bank  money  rather  than  put  it  into  outside  invest- 
ments, on  the  basis  of  the  old-time  saw  that  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  wortii 
two  in  the  bush.  Nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  thought  at  present. 
There  is  not  a  person  in  the  country  who  can  deny  the  fact  that  money 
is  going  into  legitimate  enterprises  at  an  almost  unprecedented  rate, 
and  when  we  see  innumerable  gold-mine  corporations  springing  up  in 
all  directions,  and  money  pourmg  into  the  hands  of  the  promoters,  it 
is  onlj  fair  to  say  that  tne  growth  of  the  bank  deposits  m  the  fac«  of 
it  alt  IS  remarkable.  Current  loans  and  discounts  during  June  reached 
$250,974,387,  against  only  $222,413,538  a  year  ago,  while  call  loans 
were  $30,659,460,  against  ^20,066,715.  The  amount  of  money  in  cir- 
culation was  also  greater  by  $2,500,000  than  last  year,  while  tne  trade 
balance  with  the  United  Kin^om  and  the  Continent  was,  as  usual, 
vastly  in  favor  of  Canada. 

The  failure  record  is  equally  encouraging,  and  nothing  better  than 
the  following,  which  tells  the  story  for  the  past  six  months  of  the 
present  year,  could  be  hoped  for: 


Flint  tix  moDths. 

IBM. 

1898. 

tI.S7S,S4S 

t.m.sn 

818 

Here  we  have  a  falling  off  in  failures  within  the  six  months  of  no 
less  than  16  percent  and  a  shrinkage  in  Habilities  of  20  per  cent.  The 
improvement  was  noticed  in  all  classes  of  trade,  from  financial  concerns 
to  small  trading  houses.  The  manufacturers  made  a  good  showing, 
the  iron  men  particularly  coming  out  well.  In  dry  goods,  too,  there 
was  an  appreciable  improvement,  both  the  actual  number  of  failures 
and  the  liabilities  decreasing  materially. 

The  best  idea  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  financial  circles  is  of  course 
furnished  by  the  bank  clearings,  which  for  the  month  of  June  and  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year  were: 


1899 fl24, 449,837 

1898 116,062,608 

Incraese 9,387,229 
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1899 f751,440,fl05 

1898 676,142,796 

IncreRBe 76,397,810 


This  ia  an  increase  of  8  per  cent  for  June,  which  is  very  satisfactory 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  that  month  practically  saw  the  beginning  of 
the  dull  period  in  the  stock  markets.  Montreal  hsiS  helped  materially 
to  swell  the  increases  in  the  clearings,  but  there  was  not  a  city  in  the 
Dominion  that  did  not  show  an  increase  for  the  six  months. 

IMPORTS. 

The  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  merchandise  entered  for  con- 
sumption at  this  port  dunng  the  year  ending  December  31,  1898,  was 
as  follows: 

Ale,  beer,  and  porter 124,634 

Animals 2, 734 

Books,  pamphlets,  etc 283, 383 

Braae,  manufactureBof 112,768 

BreadBtnfia: 

Grain  of  all  kinds 827 

Flour 1,676 

Meal,  com,  and  oala 1, 964 

Rice ., 186,616 

Other  breadstuHs 62,831 

Bicycles,  etc 116, 069 

C^T8,  railway  and  train 2, 046 

Cement,  ana  manufactures  of 406,958 

Coal,  bituminous 88,130 

Copper,  mannfactoree  of 28,289 

Cotton: 

Not  dyed,  colored,  etc 212,663 

Dyed,  colored,  etc 1,067,458 

Clothing 113,869 

Thread,  yarn,  warp,  etc 233, 133 

Thread  on  spools 270, 478 

Other  mannfa<:tiire8  of 221,884 

Druffsand  medidnea 636,812 

Earflienware,  stone  and  china  ware 224,676 

Fancy  goods  and  embroideries,  viz: 

Bracelets, braids,  fringB8,etc 314,676 

I^cea,  collars,  nettinra,  etc 257,970 

All  other  fancy  goods 100,918 

HiBcellaaeons: 

Flax,  manufactures  of 675,008 

Fish,  and  products  of 146,184 

Fruits  and  nuts,  dried 272, 066 

Green,  viz,  oisnges  and  lemons 291,322 

Another 86,224 

Furs,  manufactures  of 247, 700 

Glass,  manuEacturee  of,  vii: 

Bottlea,  tableware,  etc 147, 992 

Window...: 193,592 

Plate 99,911 

All  other  manufactures  of 42,043 

Gunpowder  and  explosive  substances 24,572 

GuttO'percha.mannbctnresof 124,596 

Hats,  cape,  and  bonnets,  beaver,  silk,  or  ielt 339, 148 

AlloUier 168,912 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufacturee  of,  vii: 

Band,  hoop,  sheet,  and  plate 677,762 

Bar  irwi  and  railway  bare 30,063 
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Iron  and  eteel,  and  mBiitifectures  of,  viz — ContiitQ«d. 

Cutlery,  hardware,  toote,  and  implementa 9606,324 

Machines, machinery, and  engines..... .' 716,005 

Pig  iron,  kentledge,  and  Bcnip 356,066 

Stoveeand  castings 1 41,663 

Iron  and  steel  tubing 169, 729 

Other  manufactures l ,  686, 663 

Jewelry  and  watches 326, 443 

Lead,  and  manufactures  of 172, 776 

Leather,  all  kinds 467,058 

Boota  and  shoes 91, 294 

All  other  man utacturea  of 48,092 

Marble  and  stone 52, 003 

Metals,  and  manufactures  of 204, 046 

Musical  inatruments 63,774 

Oil: 

Mineral  and  products 96,166 

Flaxseed  or  linseed 171,703 

All  other 200,003 

lUnts  and  colore 422, 482 

Riper,  envelopes,  etc 378, 239 

I^ckles,  sauces,  capers,  alt  kinds 37,624 

Provisions: 

Lard,  meats,  fresh  and  salt 122, 794 

Butter,  cheese 10,374 

Seeds  and  roots 101, 662 

Silk,  manufactures  of 1, 138, 211 

Boap,all  kinds 116,046 

Spices,  ground  and  unground : 47,814 

Spirits, all  kinds 406,686 

Wines: 

Sparkling 88,746 

Other  than  sparkling 136,231 

Suwr 3,668,490 

MoJasses  and  sirups 200, 148 

Tobacco  and  cigars 91, 079 

Leaf 134,365 

Vegetables 72,858 

Wood,  manufactures  of 99, 486 

Woolens — 

Carpets  of  all  kinds 254,574 

Clothing 330,860 

Cloths,  worsteds,  coatinRS,  etc 1, 051, 917 

Dress  goods 1 ,  575, 91 7 

Knitted  goods 324,756 

Shawls 19,555 

Yams 39,226 

All  other  manufactures  of 178, 088 

All  other  dutiable  goods 3,625,016 

Total  dutiable 28,630,143 

Total  free 20,666,021 

Coin  and  bullion 4, 366, 882 

Grand  total _ ." .'i3, 643, 046 

The  free  goods  imported  during  the  year  were: 

Animals,  for  improvement  of -. f21, 936 

Asphaltum  or  asphalt 33, 478 

Broom  com 2,  S7S 

Indian  com 7,686,658 

Coal,  anthracite 962, 101 

Coffee 136,229 

Cotton  waste 87,023 

Cotton,  raw 901,144 

Dyes,  chemicals,  etc 1 ,  209, 319 

Fish,  and  products  of 30, 306 

Fisheries,  articles  for,  netH,  seines,  lines,  etc 8,666 
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Fmils,  Ikuuuuw,  olives,  pineapplei,  etc :...  fl49, 133 

FarBkmB.notdreeaed 277,171 

GieoBe  for  Boap  tn&king 27,S18 

Hidea  and  skins 633.  »S3 

India  rubber  and  gutta-percha,  crude 965, 465 

Juta  cktth  and  juta  yam 387, 374 

Metals: 

Brass  and  copper 664, 220 

Steel  rails  for  railways 83, 870 

Iron  and  ftcel,  all  other 718.640 

Tia  and  «inc 466, 609 

Other 46,206 

Oils,  vegetable 18,443 

Salt 80,161 

Settlers' eftects 314,455 

Bilk,  raw 114,294 

Ksaf,  roaiula,and  bemp,  imdreesed...: 179,406 

Tea 710,180 

Tobacco  leaf  (for  si  jc  months  only) 644, 262 

Wood,  cabinetmakers',  etc 377,539 

Wool 182,006 

All  other  free  goods 2,646,803 

Total 20,666,021 

Coin  and  balHon ■ 4, 356, 882 

Total  free  goods 25,012,903 

la  1897,  the  dutiable  eooda  were  valued  at  $33,936,103,  the  free 
goods  at  (13,714,103,  anil  the  coin  and  bullion  at  (2,351,599,  nuking 
a  total  of  (40,001,805. 

EXPORTS. 
Vnlae  of  nurchandae  exported  from  thuporl  during  the  year  ended  Decanber  SI,  1898. 

The  mine: 

Coal $218 

OTMof  all  kinds 28,425 

Phosphates 8, 000 

Other  articles 156,680 

Total 193,223 

The  fisheries: 

Fish 104,940 

Rshoil J 68 

Total 104,998 

The  forest: 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl 36,321 

Ix^B,  pine 150 

Loea,  all  other 836 

Lumber 5,674,114 

Timber,  square 126,699 

Other  articles 26,723 

Total 5,763,743 

Animals  and  their  produce: 

Horsea 170,660 

Homed  catUe 6,968,628 

Sheep 217,006 

Other  aaimi^ 423 

Butter 3,128,688 

Cheoe 12,657,749 

Eggs 688,077- 
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Animals  and  their  produce — Continued. 

Meat  of  all  kinda Jl, 686,649 

Other  artidea 637,726 

Total 26,601,300 

Agricnltutal  prodncta: 

FniiUi,green 891,412 

Barley 164,463 

Beans  and  pease 1,067,602 

Indian  com 7,  .195, 913 

Rye 661,308 

Gate 2,200,813 

Wheat 7,844,229 

Other  grain 167,422 

Flour  of  wheat  and  rye 1 ,  215, 666 

Indian  and  other  meal 122,  BIT 

Malt : 1,015 

Other  articles 1,319,823 

Total 23,032,688 

Manufacture: 

Cottons,  woolens,  etc .- 173,102 

Extract  of  hemlock  bark 143 

Iron — pig  and  scrap,  castings,  hardware,  etc 312, 642 

Leather 740,178 

Boots  and  Bhoee 6,202 

All  other  manufactures  of 6,613 

liquors,  spirituous  and  malt,  of  all  kinds 15, 175 

Sewing  machines 12,704 

Ships  sold  to  other  countries 2,000 

Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars 28,778 

Wood,  manufactures  of,  all  kinds 252, 120 

Other  articles 1,440,686 

Totol 2,690,043 

Miscellaneoua  articIeH 162, 058 

Total 57,647,953 

Bullion,  K.ld,  in  bars,  blocks,  or  ingots 629, 168 

Coin,gold 4,612,992 

Coin.eilver 39,607 

Grand  total 62,729,720 

IMPORTS  IN  1899. 
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o  EH  mil.  TABirr— coDtlnDed. 

Electrl«  ftpi*mtiu 

Braldi,  bncelelo.  cords,  frlnns.  tniwnli.  etc 

Lacn.  lace  eollan,  and  slmlhtBOodB 

Oy«e™.»lieUed.Itibulli 

Orange);  lenuHu 

Olaa  Jan  and  glan  balls,  and  cnt.pn 


ilded  a 


ic  glan  Uble. 


ODtta-percha.  all  kinds 

GloTM  and  m<  ttiot  aJ  1  kinda 

flat^  oapa.  and  atiav  hats 

Bnguiea,  rail  war 

Baid«aj«, Tli.buIidlDK.CBblnetmakcn'.iaddlen', and  carriage  budmre, etc.. 

Inmorited  lDgot8,coat^  lugola.  bloonu,  naba,  etc 

lion  In  pin 

loclEBoIall  kinds 

SevrlnsmachlneaandpaiUol 

Boiled  iron  oiiteel  angles,  ties,  beams,  girden,  and  otheriolled  shapes  or  aec- 

Bol  led  Iron  OT'stMl'platMl  n'm  ieu  thati  WlDCh'e^^^^ 

Skelp  Iron  or  steel,  abeared  or  rolled  In  grooTes.  Imporied  by  manulactaren  of 
wroDght  Iron  or  Meel  pipe,  lor  use  oQlr  In  the  manulactuie  of  mought  Iron 
ortneel  pips  in  their  own  factOTlei 

Bollertubeaol  wrought  lion  or  steel.  Including  flaesand  ooROgated  tnbeafor 


ifBteHlilal 


Bteel  In  bars,  bands,  boope.  sciijl,  or  stripe,  etc 

Toob.  hand  or  machine,  tJ  all  klnda 

If anaraclnrea,  articles,  oi  wares  not  specially  enumerated  or  proTlded  lor. 

Wbollj  0'  <n  ™tt  r^  Imn  ™  iliuil 


Oair.kld,oT  goat,  lamb,  and  sheep  skins,  dj 
Leather,  upper,  dreand,  waxed. or  glaied. 

Boots  and  aboea 

lAmpa,ridellirht8.aDd  headlights, 

OU,coal,BDdkeroaene.dIsr 

Oil,  vegeuble,  eotton-*eed, 


is.dr«n!d,  waxed,  or  glued. . . 


hper,all  Undt.D.e.a 

FoBl«fflce  parcels  and  packages... 
Printing  prenes.  printing  maGhlne 
Printing  pieases,  ports  or. 


Seedi,  garden, field,  and  otber  seeds  for  agrlcnltural  or  other  porpoaea . . 
BUktaErica .„ T^.^^... 


BOk  ribbons 

Bplrils,bnu]dT.BlI  kinds 

^ilts.  whisky 

BcgaraboTeNo.ie  Dutchstandardlncolor,BndBllreHnedsc 

CradeB,ors(andardi 

'^~ ~ -.   .  .  •   rd  In  color 


Ctears 

Tobacco,  pi 


!a,all  kinds . . 


acco,  pipes,  ai: 

Turpentine,  ^irit 

Watch  BclloDB,  etc 

Wood,manDfactaresol 

Wool: 

Cloths 

Knitted  goods 

Bocks,  etc 

Onderflklrtt  and  drawere 

Fabrics  and  manutactorei,  wholl;  or  In  part  ol  wool,  w 


Coal,  anthracite,  and  dost 

Cherry,  cheitnnt,  gum  wood,  and  hickory  and  nhitewaod . . 
PIlGh  pine  ' .' .' .'-' .' '. '. '. '. '. '. .'.'  .* .' .'.'  ■ .' ' .' .' .' .' '  ■ .'  .','.■  ■  .■.',' .' .' .' .' .'.'  ■  ■ .' .'.'  ■ .' 


"aim 

«s,oes 

W.1S1 

W,2» 

36,  SM 

3S.WI 

17.177 

»7,»1S 
41,063 
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COHMEBCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Hlda  sua  BttUu,  whether  dir.aalted,  or  pickled 

Bilk.  Tav  or  K3  reeled  from  the  cocoon,  not  being  doubled,  twilled, or  sdTuiced 
In  mAiiDlBctnre  In  toy  war 


H^p.Diidi«<;;^ — '  ' 

nd  China  gort  plates  or  ragB,  not  dyed 

Sulphate  ol  copper. 

Duck  loi  belting  and  hoae.  Imported  by 
■ «._. ..„..g||^  fv,, — 


. , rsol  (uch  arflclea  for  01 

. re  thereof  in  thelrown  factorlea 

jute  cloth  as  taken  from  the  loom 

Helala,  Copper,  in  piga  ot  injola 

Copper.  In  bola.  ban,  and  ^5d^  in  coils  or  otberwin,  in  length!  not  len  than 

feet,  nnmannoctured 

Iron  or  iteel  rolled  round  wire  rods,  the  coll  not  over  tbree'elghtha  ln<^  1 

diameter,  imported  for  factor;  tue 

Bteel  bowla  for  cream  separatoii,  and  cream  eepaiaton 

Tin,  In  blocks,  pIgB,  and  ban 

TinplateBandeheeu 

Barbed  fencing  wire  of  iron  and  sleel 

ipapera,  and  quarterly,  monthly 
,  of 'vltoD,  linen,  etc 


Hanoi 

Rubber: 


Seawv^id,  and  rubber  aulntltute 

Ooflea,  green,  imixnted  direct  from  the  country  of  growth 

Palntlngi,  In  oil  or  water  colon,  by  artists  of  well-known  merit . . 


Cocoa  sbdls  and  nibs.  < 


id  other  preparations  ol  cocoa . . 


«  and  flix  cord.. 


Sewing  cotton  thread  In  hanka,  th 

ClothSig 

Cotton,  uneolored,  hbrlcs.  bleached 

VelvetSi Tclveleeiu, and  plush  fabrics.. 

While  granite  or  iro 

Flowers,  artiflclal..    

laaa,  lace  collars,  and  similar  goods 

Carpeting,  rugs,  matting,  and  mats  ot  hemp  or  jutu 
Damask  of  linen, stair  linen,  diaper,  napkins,  elc  . . . 

Unens.  brown  or  bleached 

Linen  duck,  canvas,  or  other  menu  [actureeot  flax.. 

Linen  thread 

Other  mflnuiactures  ot  hemp  or  Jule 

Clothing,  and  clothing  made  waterproof  with  India 

Beaver,  slllc,  or  fell 

6tIBW,  grass,  chip 

Leather,  belting  leather  of  all  kinds 

Flaxseed  or  linseed,  raw  or  boiled 

Oilcloth,  enameled,  carriage,  Boor.etc 

Bilk  clothing 

Cmbrellas,  parasols,  all  kinds 

Wool,  manufactures  ol~ 

cloths 

Bocks  and  stockings 

"     lanuiactuies,  composed 


il  fabrics  and  n 


wholly  or  in  part  of  wooi 


Clothing,  ready.made,  and  wearing  apparel,  compnsBd  whollf  or  in  part  I 


__  Si" 


wonted,  elc .. 
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AnlQlau 

OoodKhe 
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is.cao 
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Timber: 

*r 
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""^oon 
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Miiss 
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W,S67 
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BECAPITULATION. 

"IJS""*-                                    

116, £49 

9,7M 

nS'SS 

■«s 

9,182,618 
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It  seems  to  be  an  iodisputable  fact  that  business  cODditions  ia  the 
United  States  lai^ely  affect  trade  in  Canada;  When  there  is  stagna- 
tion and  depression  in  the  United  States,  trade  is  slow  here.  Industrial 
activity,  expanaion  of  trade,  and  general  prosperity  in  the  Republic 
are  followed  by  activity  and  prosperity  here. 

While  the  importations  from  the  United  States  are  lai^,  they  sre 
aomewhat  checked  by  the  Canadian  tariff,  which  is  in  a  large  measure 
retaliatory  on  account  of  the  heavy  duty  imposed  by  the  United  States 
on  many  Canadian  products.  Everyone  here  except  Canadian  manu- 
facturers, who  are  reaping  a  rich  harvest  by  reason  of  the  heavy  duty 
on  importations  from  the  United  States,  is  hoping  for  a  larger  reci- 
procity between  the  two  countries.  For  a  time  uiere  was  an  almost 
universal  feeling  of  confidence  that  the  Joint  High  Commission  in  the 
International  Conference  would  come  to  such  an  B^eement  as  would 
insure  a  more  liberal  trade  policy  between  the  Unitea  States  and  Canada. 
Merchants  here  claim  that  while  it  would  be  much  more  convenient  for 
them  to  make  their  purchases  in  the  United  States  the  greater  benefit 
would  be  to  American  manufacturers  and  producers. 

Canada  is  now  increasing  in  population  far  more  rapidly  than  at  any 
former  period  of  her  history.  The  people  are  to  a  large  d^ee  like 
those  of  the  United  States  in  their  habits,  wants,  and  needs.  They  are 
growing  richer  every  year,  and  their  desire  to  live  better  develops  with 
prosperity.  The  trade  of  5,000,000  Canadian  people  is,  therefore, 
worta  more  than  the  trade  of  a  much  larger  number  in  the  Sontii 
American  countries. 

HONTBEAL  HABBOR. 

A  comprehensive  scheme  of  harbor  improvement  for  this  port  haa 
been  projected  to  be  carried  out  jointly  by  the  Dominion  Government 
and  the  city.  About  $6,000,000  is  to  be  expended,  of  which  sum  the 
city  will  furnish  J2,000,000  and  the  Dominion  Government  $4,000,000. 
Parliament  has  already  appropriated  $2,500,000.  The  balance  will  be 
appropriated  at  the  next  session.  The  scheme  contemplates  harbor 
enmrgement  and  deepening,  a  system  of  wharves,  railway  connec- 
tions,  freight  sheds,  grain  elevators,  etc. 

The  traffic  that  passed  through  the  harbor  last  year  was  the  largest 
in  its  history.  There  were  8,682  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  1,584,072, 
being  72  vessels  and  a  tonnage  of  205,070  more  than  in  1897.  Of 
inland  vessels  there  were  6,941,  an  increase  of  657  over  the  previous 
year.    The  total  net  ordinary  revenue  was  $296,593  as  ^^tnst  $255,416 
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in  1897,  an  increase  of  $41,177,  or  a  iitUe  over  16  per  cent  Two- 
thirds  of  this  increase  came  from  exports:  the  total  revenue  from 
exports  being  50  per  cent  larger  than  from  miporte. 

The  excess  of  ordinary  revenue  over  ordinary  expenditure  waa 
$54,588,  ^[ainst  which  there  was  interest  accrued  and  payable,  $49,085. 

The  accidents  on  the  river  between  Montreal  and  Quebec  wiiich, 
from  report  received,  resulted  in  damage  to  the  vessels,  were  three  in 
number,  viz,  the  Milwaukee,  at  Barre  a  Boulard;  ChrUaU  Oiiy,  between 
Barre  a  Boulard  and  Richelieu  Island,  and  the  Glenmore  ffead,  at  the 
top  of  Cap  a  la  Roch  channel.  In  none  of  the  cases  was  the  danu^ 
serious,  and  after  examination  by  divers  at  Quebec  the  vessels  were 
allowed  to  continue  their  passage  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  greatest  interest  has  been  shown  by  the  Dominion  GovemmeDt 
and  officials  of  the  several  departments,  especially  the  departments  of 
public  works  and  marine  fisheries,  in  the  improvement,  enlai^ement, 
and  maintenance  of  the  ship  channel  at  the  highest  standard. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  seagoing  vessels  which 
have  arrived  in  this  port  in  the  years  l880  to  1898,  their  total  tonnage, 
the  value  of  the  merchandise  exported,  value  of  the  merchandise  im- 
ported, and  the  customs  duties  collected  in  the  several  years: 


Value  ol    I     VnlueoF 
I  merchandise .  mercbuidlK 
i    eiporWd.    I    imported. 


868 

734 
8W 

1 

1 
1 

8,778.  Ml 
B,T4&,BW 
8,362,618 
6,«8£,5M 


The  steamship  service  between  Canada  and  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America  is  to  be  doubled.  Heretofore,  there  has  been  a  monthly 
service.  The  Imperial  authorities  desired  that  it  should  be  doubled, 
offering  to  pay  the  extra  subsidy.  The  new  contract  is  for  five  years 
insteaa  of  one.  The  sailings  are  to  be  fortnightly,  from  St.  Jonn  to 
Halifax,  and  thence  to  Port  of  Spain,  making  the  trip  ip  eleven  days, 
and  calling  at  Hamilton,  in  Bermuda;  Castries,  in  St.  Lucia;  and 
Bridgetown,  in  Barbadoes. 

In  the  first  trip  only  fourteen  days  are  allowed,  but  seven  extra 
places  are  touched.  From  Port  of  Spain  the  ship  is  to  proceed  to 
Geoi^etown,  British  Guiana.  On  the  return  trip,  the  ports  of  call 
will  &:  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad;  Bridgetown,  in  Barbadoes;  Kings- 
ton, in  St.  Vincent;  Castries,  in  St.  Lucia;  Roseau,  in  Dominica; 
Plymouth,  in  Montserrat;  St.  John,  in  Antigua;  Basse  Terre,  in  St. 
Kitts,  and  Hamilton,  in  Bermuda. 

The  subsidy  will  be  $65,500  from  the  Dominion  and  an  extra  $65,500 
from  the  Imperial  Government.  ,  ~  , 


S02  COMMEBOIAL  BBLAHOXTS. 

NEW   WHABFAQE   E&TES. 

A  new  tariff  of  wharfage  rates  haa  just  been  announced  by  the  harbor  ■ 
commiseioEier.  Hereafter,  importers  must  attach  bills  of  ladiog  to 
wharfage  tickets,  the  bills  or  lading  to  be  retained  for  forty-eight 
hours.    The  following  is  the  text  of  the  new  tariff:        * 

The  following  ratee  are  to  be  levied  as  hereinafter  set  forth  on  the  atter-menldoned 
articles  when  luided  or  shipped  in  the  harbor,  or  moved  by  rail  on  the  harbor  tracks 
or  depodted  within  the  harbor.    No  discount  allowed. 

Coat,  coke,  grain,  seeds  of  all  kinds,  unhulled  rice,  wet  wood  pulp,  6  cents  per  ton. 

Ballsat,  cement,  clay,  fire  bricks,  gypsum,  phosphates,  sands,  scoria  blocks,  earthen 
drainpipes,  marble,  and  all  other  stone,  slate,  wniting,  iron  ore,  coarse  salt  in  baae 
and  bulk,  8  cents  per  ton.  Apples,  bottles  in  cratee  or  mate,  comstarch  and  malt, 
crates  and  their  contents,  drv  wood  pulp,  fish,  fiour  and  meal,  glucose  sogar,  glflcose 
Btnip,  hay,  hoiaee,  lard,  lard  oil  and  oil  cake,  meat,  neat  cattle,  onions  and  vegeta- 
bles, oranges,  lemons,  and  other  green  fruity  piteh,  potatoes,  sheep,  straw,  swine, 
tallow,  tar,  tobacco,  steel  rails  for  railways  and  tramways,  zinc  tuid  lead  ores,  12 
cents  per  ton. 

Pig  and  scrap  iron,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  raw  and  refined  sugar,  18  cents  per  ton. 

Bncks,  8  cents  per  tnonsana. 

Cord  wood,  4  cents  per  cord. 

Lnmber  and  timber,  8  cents  per  1,000  feet  board  measure. 

On  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandisa  except  bullion  and  spede,  not  elsewhere 
spedfled,  20  cents  per  ton. 

On  goods  upon  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  harbor  commismoners,  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  ascertain  the  rates  according  to  the  above  provisionB,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  said  commissioners  to  levy  a  rate  of  one-flfth  of  1  per  cent  on  the  value  thereof. 

On  packages  measuring  under  10  cubic  feet  and  weighing  lees  than  260  pounds,  6 

No  entry  shall  be  leas  than  5  cents. 

Only  one  rate  shall  be  levied  on  property  covered  by  the  foregoing  provisions  when 
landed  on  the  wharves  for  reehipment,  and  not  having  been  removed  from  the 
wharves. 

Barges  landing  bricks,  cord  wood,  sand,  and  hay  are  allowed  ten  running  days  in 
which  to  discharge  their  cwgo,  on  which  the  above  wharfage  rates  will  ne,  paid. 
After  that  delav,  they  will  pay  one-half  of  1  cent  per  day  on  Ineir  registered  tonnage 
for  everv  day  tnat  they  remain  at  the  wharf. 

On  all  goods  except  bricks,  cord  wood,  eand,  and  hay  remaining  on  the  wharves 


igbt,  or  40  cnbic  feet  measurement,  according  as  the  goods  to  which  the  same 
applies  have  been  or  shall  be  carried  by  water  by  ton  weight  or  ton  measurement 

The  weight  ot  the  articles  hereinafter  described  may  be  estimated  as  follows: 

Asbee,  pot  or  pearl,  3  barrels  to  1  ton. 

Apples,  flour,  meal,  potatoes,  9  barrels  to  1  ton. 

FuJi,  meat,  pitch,  tar,  7  barrels  to  1  ton. 

Hoises,  2  to  1  ton. 

Neat  cattie,  3  to  1  ton. 

Sheep,  16  to  1  ton. 

Swine,  10  to  1  ton. 

Winesand  liqoora,  2  buttsorpipee,or4hogBhead8,  or  3  quarter  casks,  or  16  octaves, 
or  32  half  octaves,  or  30  cases  to  I  ton. 

Molasses,  (imperial,  gallon),  13  pounds;  package,  puncheons,  124  pounds;  hogs- 
hewls  and  tierces,  SO  pounds;  barrels,  46  pounds;  nalfDarrels,  26  pounds. 

fuotb'  feeb. 

The  year  189S  proved  a  remnneratire  one  for  the  pilots  on  the  tour 
de  roll,  and  Mmany  so  for  tiiose  employed  regularly  (>y  the  steamship 
companies.    The  tees  for  pilotage  in  1697  amounted  to  968,741.60, 
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while  for  1S96.  they  amounted  to  179,347.26.  The  areraf^  salary  made 
by  the  pilote  on  the  tour  de  roll  was  $1,200.  FoUowinfj^  is  the  com- 
plete list  of  the  pilots,  the  number  of  tripe,  and  tiie  amount  earned  by 
them  in  1898: 


BoDl]le,ZepIiir1n.... 

Naod,  Onailme 

Ch&nawiiet,  Joneph . 
fioolllcLcn&A.... 
Besud<%PrndeDt . . . 

FlotD^omdi 

Bnnat,  CeleMln 

BellUe,  Louis 

Oraleaii,  Ulile 

Frenette,  Alfred 

&t.Am«iiLAIJTed... 
Beluinr.Iliilippe . . 
PerMuit.  Hudne . . . 

Ancei,  Cleophu 

Latmuiebe.Tred  ... 
Boollls,  Louie  Z.... 
Oaothler,  Laurent. . . 

Ouitblar.Wtlbiod.. 

Hkynnd.Loula 

DuiKBiie.  Oeotge . . . 

AnsDd.Morben 

BouiUe,TaDcrede... 

Arcand,  NMor 

Naii]t.J«ui 

DiinaiiIt,J<iwph  .... 
Oroleau.Oedeon  ... 


oflrtpe. 

Salary 
madt. 

PiloU. 

Nnmber 

Oltrtpl 

SS- 

i,sfie.g6 

1,893.01 

,''sl 

l' 27192 

!;|:| 

.840.89 

11 

!siaii 
,«oe.89 

,220,17 
,125,9S 

,»ta.2G 

,«8.B« 
1,772.  29 

Belllde  Nere 

i 

26 
IB 

S 

»s 

85 

4e 

24 

ss 

80 
6 

1,629,29 

l,M»:47 

gStfiSS!'.:::::::: 

1,8MJT 

gSStt'S^".:::::::: 

l|46l!9fi 

!•£■!? 

» 

Total 

78.247.25 

MUNICIPAL  AFFAIRS. 

There  is  a  lai^  increase  in  building  this  summer  over  last,  partica- 
larly  in  residences. 

Insurance  men  claim  that  Montreal,  in  comparison  with  cities  of 
its  size  in  the  United  States,  is  only  fairly  injured  gainst  loss  by 
fire.  Every  year,  the  various  companies  file  with  the  city  a  liat  of  the 
amount  of  insurance  premiums  in  Montreal  proper.  The  net  premium 
upon  which  taxes  were  paid  from  1892  to  1898  was  as  follows:  1892, 
»936,711;  1893,  $955,395;  1894.  $962,747;  1895,  $1,021,822;  1896, 
$1,000,296;  1897,  $1,023,930. 

The  local  insurance,  taken  on  an  average  of  75  cents  on  the  dollar, 
is  nothing  compared  to  the  value  at  risk.  Montrealers  have  a  tendency 
to  underrate  real  estate,  which  leaves  the  owner  in  bad  shape  in 
case  of  fire.  Among  the  English-speaking  class  of  people  the  insur- 
ance is  fair,  but  the  French  do  not  msure  so  heavily.  Tne  pei-centage 
is  very  small. 

A  prominent  agent  has  made  the  statement  that  the  companies  were 
not  making  8  per  cent.  If  it  were  not  for  the  accumulation  of  past 
years,  the  companies  would  not  do  much  or  be  able  to  paj  dividends. 
A  vast  majority  of  the  small  bouses  throughout  the  city  carry  no 
insurance. 

An  averu^  of  the  insurance  of  the  city  shows  that  50  or  60  per  cent 
of  the  residences  carry  policies.  The  churches  figure  about  50  per 
cent  Some  80  per  cent  of  the  stocks  in  business  houses  carry  insur- 
ance, while  the  business  blocks  average  60  to  70  per  cent.  The  stocks 
in  public  warehouses  and  cold  storage  are  insured  up  to  100  per  cent 
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and  in  some  instances  over.  The  insurance  on  railroads,  not  including 
rolling  stock,  figures  70  per  cent.  The  Grand  Trunk  carries  over 
(6,000,000  insurance,  outside  of  that  on  rolling  stock. 

Under  the  new  charter,  the  city  was  authorized  to  issue  ^,000,000 
forty-year  3i  per  cent  bonds,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  canceling 
fioating  indebtedness  and  for  public  improvements.  The  bonds  were 
sold  to  the  Bank  of  Montreal  for  $3,000,566,  equivalent  to  about 
tljOOO.18  for  every  |1,000  worth. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  the  sale,  as  Montreal  bonds  are 
quoted  in  New  York  at  107,  and  in  fact  it  is  alleged  the  Bank  of  Mon- 
treal immediately  sold  its  $3,000,000  bonds  to  a  Chicago  syndicate  ht 
a  profit  of  neaily  $250,000. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION   OP    THE   CITT. 

The  report  of  the  city  treasurer,  made  in  January,  shows  the  follow- 
ing to  be  the  financial  condition  of  the  city: 

Total  outstondine  bonds  and  stockB,  December  31, 1897 124.122,347 

Total  amoant  of  floating  debt,  December  31, 1897 489,937 

Dne  Bwik  of  Montreal  for  redemptioQ  of  debt  in  1897 395, 993 

Temporary  bonds  issued  ia  1897,  under  axtietb  Victoria,  due  in  1889  . . .  397, 108 
Temporary  bonds  isaaed  or  authorized,  1898,  under  wxty-flret  Victoria, 

due  1899 802,824 

2a,  208, 209 
To  which  shonld  be  added: 

Balance  yet  to  be  paid  on  occonnt  of  harbor  works,  say 600,000 

Vote  of  council  for  military  school 26,000 

City's  share  of  expropriation  asseaBtnents,  say 37,000 

Sundry  balances  due  I)ecember  31,  on  expropriatioua,  etc,  aay 29, 791 

Making  a  total  of 26,900,000 

If  to  this  be  added  the  judgments  of  court  paid  since  the  exhaustion 
of  the  reserve  fund — the  1897  claims  now  being  passed  by  the  special 
committee  on  claims — the  repairs  to  the  dike,  the  fuel  for  the  water- 
pumping  engines,  and  the  other  imperative  disbursements  now  being 
made,  in  excess  of  the  current  year's  appropriations,  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  administration  till  its  close,  and  a'  reasonable  amount  for  the 
extension  of  the  crater  and  drain^e  systems  to  keep  {Mice  with  the 
growth  of  the  city  in  1899,  it  will  oe  seen  that  borrowing  power  to 
the  extent  of  $27,500,000  will  be  required,  these  items  amounting  to 
$600,000,  making  a  total  of  $27,500,000. 

The  above  is  exclusive  of  £340,000  ($1,168,000),  temporaiy  bonds, 
held  in  London  against  an  etjual  amount  of  outstanding  street  improve- 
ment assessments,  from  which  they  will  be  paid  unless  contestation 
of  rolls  or  acts  of  the  legislature  should  invalidate  the  asset. 

The  revenue  of  this  city  for  1898,  as  stated  in  a  return  made  by 
the  city  comptroller,  was  $3,078,839.  This  amount  was  made  up  as 
follows:  Assessments,  $1,710,901;  water  rates  and  business  tax, 
$1,040,085;  market  revenues,  $76,190;  butchers'  stalls,  innkeepers, 
grocers,  auctioneers,  and  public  weighers,  $22,037;  percentage  on 
street-railway  earnings,  $38,951;  sundry  licenses,  $10,536;  rents, 
$4,488;  interest,  $51,840;  miscellaneous,  $81,304;  court  fines,  $13,961; 
police  policies,  $78,546.  Yet  with  this  enormous  revenue  there  was 
not  enough  money  for  such  a  necessary  service  as  street  cleaning. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  city  are  given  in  the  comp- 
troller's report  in  detail  as  follows: 
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Syruipti*  of  raxipU  and  disburtmnents  in  18SS. 

on  band  Jaauuy  1, 1898 $131,424.46 

General  revenue: 

Lees  refunds  folio $15, 206. 46 

Lew  credit  to  Union  Abattoir  Company 10,000.00 


26,206.45 

Ab  per  folio 3,078,839.15 

Receipts  on  loan  account  as  per  folio 2,283,096.39 

Eaglish  bankers: 

Bankof  Montreal 466.36 

Bank  of  Scotland 04 

465.40 


5,493,814.40 


Adminietratiou  on  revenue  accoont,  as  per  folio 12,866,060.39 

Expenditure  on  loan  account,  as  per  folio 1,695,502.66 

Expenditure  not  certified  by  tbe  city  comptroller,  as 

per  folio 223,704.29 

English  bankets: 

Bank  of  Montreal..... 

Bonkof  Scotland 2,827.97 


Balance  on  hand  here  December,31,lS98.. 


Bankof  Bcotland.. 


VALUATION  AND  ASSESSMENT. 

-  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  raluation  of  the  city  property 
and  the  aesessment  thereon  for  1899: 

Original  valuation 1179,392,170.00 

Less  reduction  made  by  the  assessors 1,009,825.00 


Net  taxable  value 142,221,500.00 


Total  amount  collectible .  - 


The  real  estate  revenue,  by  wards,  is  as 

follows: 

Wird. 

OrlglrHl  T*l- 

Netaoesaed 
value. 

Total 

1  i 
I  1 

2           SO 

wlBsrlifflo 

lT9,Sre,I7Q 

142.221,600 

H.  Doc.  481,  Pt  1- 


OOMMEBOIAL   RELATIOIffi. 
EXEHFTIONB   FBOH  TAXATION. 


Under  the  provincial  laws,  a  vaat  amount  of  church  propertj-  is 
exempted  from  taxation.  The  total  exemptions,  by  wards,  are  given 
by  the  city  assessors  as  follows: 


Ward. 

Amomil. 

WBd. 

X.^U 

tZ,<72,llM 

TOM 

3t,Sa,<ME 

The  value  of  property  exempted  on  account  of  private  schooU  is 
shown  as  follows: 


Wart. 

Amonnt. 

WMd. 

Amou-t. 

None. 

None. 

68,000 
is;  800 

Total 

189,800 

CRDflNAL  STATISTICS. 

Here,  as  in  nmny  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  there  is  consid- 
erable complaint  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  police  force.  The  report 
of  the  governor  of  the  Montreal  jajl  for  1898  is  interesting  as  show- 
ing the  character  of  crimes  committed,  the  nationality,  etc.,  of  the 
o&nders.  The  report  gives  the  number  of  male  prisoners  confined 
in  the  jail  during  the  year  as  2,393;  females,  594;  total,  2,987. 

The  total  number  of  imprisonments  was  3,188,  of  whom  2,455  were 
men  and  733  were  women.  There  were  imprisoned:  Once,  2,325  males 
and  497  females;  twice,  29  males  and  23  females;  four  tiires,  no  males 
and  8  females;  fire  times,  1  female;  and  six  times,  Imale.  Of  the  men, 
924  were  married  and  369  unman-ied,  and  of  the  frrales  218  were 
married  and  376  unmarried.  There  were  17  males  and  4  females 
under  16  years. 

As  to  education,  1,730  males  and  444  females  could  read  and  write. 
Six  hundred  and  sixty-three  males  and  150  females  were  unable  to 
read  or  write. 

The  following  was  the  nationality  of  the  males:  Canada,  1,826;  Ire- 
land, 171;  EngEind,  125:  Scotland,  70;  United  States,  67;  China,  29; 
Italyj  17;  Norway,  16;  France,  16;  Newfoundland,  12;  Germany,  11; 
Russia,  11;  Syria,  10;  New  South  Wales,  3;  Austria,  Denmark,  and 
East  Indies  furnished  2  each,  and  Argentina,  Greece,  and  Poland  1 
each.  Of  the  Catholic  females,  248  were  born  in  Canada,  184  Ireland, 
58  England,  10  United  States,  2  Newfoundland,  and  1  eadi  in  the  East 
Indies  and  Russia.  The  Protestant  females  were:  11  Canadians,  80 
English,  26  Irish,  and  9  Scotch.  ,  .  , 

CnOO^IC 
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The  following  was  the  religioua  denomiDations  of  the  males: 
Roman  Catholics,  2,000;  AnglicaDs,  211;  Presbyterians,  89;  Metho- 
dists, 32;  Lutherans,  30;  Jewish,  12;  Baptists,  10;  Greek,  3.  There 
were  508  Koman  Catholic  females.  The  ProtestaDt  females  were  as 
follows:  Church  of  England,  55;  Presbyterians,  25,  and  Baptists  and 
Methodists,  3  each.  Of  the  males,  326  were  sentenced  for  less  than  one 
month  and  298  women  went  down  for  the  same  period;  110  males  and 

1  female  were  transferred  to  the  penitentiary.     There  was  1  life  man. 
Three  males  and  5  females  died  daring  the  year.     The  greatest 

number  in  jail  at  one  time  was  274  mates  and  160  females.  The 
aggregate  number  of  days  served  by  the  males  was  81,966,  and  by  the 
females,  47,226.  The  prison  van  transferred  to  and  from  the  court 
4,775.     The  ccat  for  each  prisoner  was  8.87  cents. 

The  prisoners  were  tried  in  the  following  courta:  Recorder's  court, 
1,203  males  and  569  females;  police  court,  550  males  and  67  females: 
magistrate's  court,  3  males;  special  sessions,  149  males  and  9  females; 
Queen's  bench,  42  males  and  3  females;  superior  court,  5  males; 
untried,  485  males  and  85  females;  circuit  court,  12;  transferred  to 
lunatic  asylums:  Longue  Point,  12  males  and  3  females,  and  to  Verdun 

2  males. 

Theehief  offenseswere  forthemales:  Drunkenness,  872;  theft,  454; 
vagrancy,  428;  assault,  100;  for  debt,  56;  breaking  and  entering,  51; 
danwing  property,  42;  inmates  of  a  disorderly  house,  27;  aggravated 
assault,^.  Thecluefoffensesof  the  females  were:  Drunkenness,  252; 
inmate  of  disorderly  houses,  34;  keeping  disorderly,  26;  frequenting 
disorderly  houses,  16;  begging,  11;  theft,  67;  vagrancy,  251. 

As  to  the  trade  and  occupation  of  the  males  there  were  laborers, 
1,112;  carters,  138;  sailors,  68;  clerks,  87;  carpenters,  67;  painters, 
59;  shoemakers,  105;  firemen,  38;  butchers,  34;  machinists,  36;  cigar- 
makers,  33;  barbers,  29;  agents,  28;  stonecutters,  27;  tailoi-s, 
Isuudrymen,  27. 

HONTBEAL  STBEET-RAILWAT  SYSTEM. 

The  Montreal  street-railway  system  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  conti- 
nent. It  is  all  owned  by  one  company,  is  well  managed,  and  the  stock 
ia  quoted  at  329.  The  company  is  now  putting  in  service  a  new  fender, 
which  it  is  claimed  will  prevent  accidents  ana  save  lives.  This  is  an 
invention  by  George  Sleemao,  of  Guelph.  The  framework  is  of  pip- 
ing, while  the  fender  itself  is  flat.  A  cushion  of  the  dashboard  protects 
a  body  from  the  bumper.  The  fender  is  so  constructed  that  it  picks 
up  any  object  obstructing  the  way  and  carries  it  along  in  safety.  It  is 
claimed  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  car  to  run  over  a  person,  as  the 
fender  drops  immediately  on  coming  in  contact  with  any  object. 

The  officials  of  the  Montreal  Sti-eet  Railway  claim  that,  in  compari- 
son with  other  cities,  Montreal  can  show  very  few  casualties  from  the 
street-railway  system.  Only  the  best  motormen  and  conductors  are 
employed.  It  is  necessary  for  an  applicant  to  go  through  a  rigid  form 
of  examination  in  order  to  secure  a  badge.  The  men  in  the  employ  of 
the  local  road  are  possessed  of  unusual  intelligence;  they  must  know 
both  French  and  English. 

The  following  notice  to  conductors  and  motormen  was  issued  July  20 : 

On  and  att«r  August  1,  motormen  and  conductors  who  have  beon  in  the  company's 
employ  for  two  yeara  or  over  will  receive  16  cents  per  hom^.  , 
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There  will  also  be  |100  distribnted  at  Christmae  in  prizee  to  the-motorman  and 
conductors  holding  the  best  records  aa  follows: 

Twentj;  dollars  each  (or  the  motorman  and  conductor  having  worked  350  days  or 
more  during  the  year,  and  having  the  best  record. 

Fifteen  dollars  each  for  the  motorman  and  conductor  having  worked  200  days  or 
more  during  the  year,  and  havirig  the  beat  record. 

Ten  dollara  each  tor  the  motorman  and  conductor  having  worked  100  days  or  more 
during  the  year,  and  havi:ig  the  beat  record. 

Five  dollars  each  for  the  motorman  and  conductor  having  worked  60  days  or  more 
during  the  year,  and  having  the  best  record. 

The  records  will  be  based  upon  the  canying out  of  the  orders  entered  in  the  order 
book,  obedience  to  tberulesoi  thecompany,  and  thecareof  the  company's  property. 

The  compaoy  is  never  bothered  witb  strikes.    The  employees  seem 
content  with  their  hours  of  labor  and  remuneration. 
The  following  table  shows  the  earnings  of  the  system  for  1897  and  1S98: 


Uunth. 

ISM. 

18W. 

Month, 

1898. 

ltKI7. 

■ 

11 

.ass 

1  ^ 

43,599 
N.SM 

29,430 

aa.m 

mm 

1,BM.4S7 

iDcraue,  1147,074. 


PULMONABT  TUBEECULOSIB, 


Tuberculosis  is  exceedingly  prevalent  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and 
contributes  largely  to  the  raoilality  rate.  It  is  fully  recognized  that 
pulmonary  tuterculosis  is  a  communicable  and  infectious  disease,  and 
that  a  room  or  house  which  is  or  has  been  occupied  by  a  person  suffer- 
ing from  it  must  be  considered  a  source  of  infection  to  healthy  persons 
thereafter  occupying  such  apartments.  The  expectoration  of  tubercu- 
losis sputum  in  public  places  and  conveyances  is  another  great  source 
of  infection.  The  successful  treatment  and  comparative  eradication  of 
the  disease  can  be  carried  out  only  in  special  institutions. 

These  are  the  startling  facts  brought  out  by  the  Montreal  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society,  which  has  sent  a  resolution  embracing  the  gist  of 
its  investigation  to  the  board  of  health  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  with 
a  view  of  securing  legislation  to  insure  the  diminution  of  the  disease. 
The  government  is  also  urged  to  enact  measures  incorporated  in  the 
following  summary: 

The  compulHory  notification  to  local  boards  of  health  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  this 
province  of  all  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  occurring  withing  the  limits  of  these 
citiee  and  towns  by  the  physician  attending  such  cases,  in  order  that  specially  infected 
areas  may  be  detected  and  steps  taken  to  arrest  the  spread  o£  the  disease. 

The  disinfection  of  domicilee  by  the  municipal  authorities  following  upon  the 
occurrence  of  death  from  tuberculoeiB  in  those  domiciles  or  the  removal  of  a  tuhei^ 
(rulosis  patient  from  the  same. 

The  posting  of  notices  in  i^lway  and  street  cars,  steamboats,  public  markets, 
mnnicipal  buildings,  courts  of  justice,  and  public  waiting  rooms  forbidding  spitting. 

The  ready  conviction  and  punishment,  by  fixed  penalty,  of  offenders  found  spitting 
in  public  places  contrary  to  above. 

The  eatahlishment  of  jprovincial  sanitoiia  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  patients 
who  at«  unable  to  pay  for  such  treatment. 

Dr.  E.  p.  Lachapelle,  president  of  the  provincial  board  of  health, 
has  written  a  letter  to  Dr.  Cteorge  Adami,  president  of  tiie  society,  in 
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which  he  assures  him  of  his  hearty  cooperatioD  in  promoting  sanitary 
measures  teuding  to  limit  the  ravages  of  the  disease. 

A  similar  resolution  has  also  been  forwarded  to  Dr.  T.  G.  Roddick, 
M.  P.,  to  lay  before  tlie  Dominion  gorernment,  in  order  that  the  same 
measures  might  be  considered  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  public 
health  laws  in  those  territories  of  me  Dominion  which  have  not  as  yet 
provincial  autonomv. 

The  Montreal  Medico-Oiirurgical  Society  has  also  recommended 
that  the  ^vernment  of  the  Dominion  take  such  steps  as  will  lead  to 
the  eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis  by  means  of  systematic  inspec- 
tion of  the  cattle  throughout  the  Dominion,  by  compensation  where 
found  necessary,  and  by  prohibition  of  the  movement  of  such  cattle 
as  react  to  the  tuberculin  test. 

PBOTINCIAL  APPA1B8. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  are  reported  in  a 
fairly  good  condition.  A  comparison  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  1897  and  1898  makes  a  favorable  showing,  and  indicates  an  econom- 
ical polic;^  on  the  part  of  the  present  Government.  The  following  is 
the  exhibit  of  receipts: 


,»l 

wr. 

242,448 

M 

S,STS 

;l 
ii 

286,197 

'■V^ 

4,ns.iM 

The  increase  in  1898  over  1897  was  J301,336,  of  which  over  $200,000 
was  in  the  returns  from  Crown  lands,  ctc„  the  result  largely  of  the 
sal*^  of  timber  limits  and  water  powers.  There  were  also  increases, 
it  will  be  noted,  in  the  revenue  from  liquor  licenses,  in  taxes  on  com- 
mercial corporations,  in  manufacturing  and  trading  licenses,  and  in  the 
oollection  for  the  maintenance  of  lunatics  and  inmates  of  reformatory 
schools,  but  a  considerable  drop  in  the  amount  collected  on  transfers 
of  real  estate,  an  item  that  will  soon  cease  to  appear  in  the  accounts. 
About  $100,000  of  the  improvement  represent  collections  that  are, 
directly  or  indirectly,  taxes.  The  revenue  items  make  a  more  favor- 
able showing,  first,  because  of  the  disposal  of  provincial  assets,  and, 
second,  because  of  the  operation  of  laws  that  put  on  the  municipalities 
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a  greater  share  of  the  cost  of  maiataiDiDg  their  nafortUD&te  insane  or 
juvenile  offenders.  There  ia  very  little,  therefore,  on  which  to  con- 
gratulate the  province  in  this  coDcection,  save  that  any  increase  in 
income  that  serves  to  bnng  the  ordinary  receipts  up  to  the  expenditures 
puts  it  on  a  better  and  more  businesslike  standing. 
The  following  is  a  comparison  of  expenditures  for  the  last  two  years  ■ 


I8SB. 

1897. 

PUBLIC  DEBT. 

10,877 

?:S 

"■U;S 

w;5J! 

i,an.m 

1,650,  S72 

L«UaUyecomcn                    ""'"■^'«"'- 

7;eoo 

123,978 

^S! 

i!:S 

310,910 

288,828 

M:fl24 

282,584 

an,  247 

10[31> 

"11 

looiooo 

6,000 

Public  woriaBniibiiildinitB 

K.m 

»s 

1 

296.000 
U.STfi 

314,441 

889.878 

888,618 

388.439 

"l:SS 

*,  415. 870 

There  are  in  the  above  some  items  that  show  decreases  in  1898,  and 
some  that  show  increases.  Id  neither  one  case  nor  the  other,  however, 
is  the  difference  greater  than  is  to  be  noted  between  other  years. 

These  figures  of  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  do  not  fully  rep- 
resent the  province's  situation.  There  were,  besides  the  receipts  men- 
tioned above,  others  on  account  of  triut  funds,  and  the  i-eimbursement 
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of  nulway  subsidy  paTraents,  bringing  the  total  up  to  $1,236,015. 
But  there  were  also  additional  expenditures.    The  items  were — 

Railway  interest  guarftntiee (287,471 

Other  tmet  funds 83,676 

EmIwbv  Bubddiea 196,284 

Q.,M.O.&0.confltructioQ 2,360 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  year  was,  therefore,  $4,885,162,  or 
$649,147  more  than  the  receipts.     That  is  the  deficit  of  the  year. 

llie  premier  of  the  province  has  just  announced  that  he  has  wiped 
out  the  entire  deficit  and  has  a  surplus  of  $2S,000  in  the  treasury. 
This  has  been  accomplished  in  a  great  measure  by  the  abandonment  of 
the  policy  of  granting  subsidies  to  all  sorts  of  schemes,  and  by  the 
strictest  economy  in  appropriations. 

A   CUBB   ON  LITIGATION.      . 

At  the  last  session  of  the  provincial  legislature  an  act  was  passed 
which  is  intended  to  curb  people  who  pester  lawyers  and  judges  wiUi 
trifling  affaiis.  It  is  called  "  the  conciliatory  law,"  and  provides  that 
a  local  tribunal  in  countiy  districts  may  judge  differences  of  a  civil 
nature  when  the  amount  involved  does  not  exceed  $25.  All  services 
are  gratuitous. 

As  the  effects  of  the  law  will  be  extensive,  and  as  it  is  somewhat 
novel,  it  is  here  presented  in  substance: 

Whereas  It  b  desirsble  to  diminish  the  nnmber  of  laTRnits  which  may  arise  in 
counti7  placee;  whereas,  in  order  to  attain  that  end,  it  is  expedient  in  certain  cases 
to  submit  lawsuits  to  conciliation  as  a  condition  precedent  thereto;  therefore.  Her 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  l^ielatore  of  Quebec,  enacta  as 
followB:  In  matters  pnrely  personal  affecting  movables,  and  when  the  amount 
claimed  does  not  exceed  $25,  in  a  suit  between  parties  respecting  matteis  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  transaction,  it  ehall  be  received  before  any  court  of  first  Instance. 

In  each  municipality  the  local  cooncil  may,  at  any  time,  select  by  reaolulion  one 
or  more  residents  of  the  locality  to  ful&ll  the  functions  of  conciliators  undw  this  act 
The  conciliators  so  appointed  by  the  council  ahall,  if  they  accept  the  duty,  take  the 
oath  of  office,  and  snail  in  every  respect  be  deemed  muoidpel  offlcetB,  m  virtue  of 
and  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  municipal  code. 

In  addition  to  such  official  conciliators,  the  followii^  shall  be  de  jure  condliatore 
in  each  local  municipality. 

J  a)  Priests,  Boman  Catholic  cur&;  provided  no  one  can  be  summoned  to  appear 
ore  one  of  such  conciliators  if  he  be  not  of  bis  religious  denomination. 
t  Justices  of  the  peace. 
The  mayor  of  the  municipality, 
e  official  conciliators  who  have  been  sworn,  so  long  as  they  occupy  the  position, 
justices  of  the  peace  and  mayora  are  obliged  to  act  as  conciliators  when  called  upon. 

There  are  many  reserve  complaints  which  do  not  fall  under  this  act, 
most  of  which  mive  no  special  public  interest.  Among  these  are, 
'*  Demands  baaed  on  notes,  bonds,  or  written  acknowledgments,  or  com- 
mercial matters  generally;  demands  for  the  payment  of  rent,  or  fann 
rent,  or  arrears  of  rent,  or  life  rent;  demands  in  which  the  domiciles  of 
the  interested  parties  are  not  within  the  limits  of  the  same  municipality; 
demands  against  more  than  two  parties,  even  of  the  same  interests, 
and  of  seizures  generally." 

The  act  also  provides  a  penalty  for  those  who  fail  to  appear;  the 
parties  may  come  in  person  or  by  proxy,  the  conciliator  may  swear  in 
witnesses  to  give  evidence,  but  their  testimony  is  privilege  and  cao 
not  be  used  in  case  a  suit  follows,  and  this  act  shall  not  apply  in  cities 
and  towns  incorporated  by  spetnal  charter,  nor  in  any  otLer  locality 
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not  governed  by  the  muDicipal  code,  and,  finally,  all  services  rendered 
by  tHe  conciliators  are  to  be  gratuitous. 

Among  the  legal  fraternity  the  law  is  well  received,  the  general 
opinion  Being  that  it  will  he  productive  of  good. 


BIATX8TI08  FOB  THE  XSTIRE  DOMXSimr. 

Up  to  fifty  years  ago,  the  vast  area  of  country  now  designated  as 
"The  Dominion  of  Canada"  was,  practically  speaking,  unknown  to 
civilization,  save  in  the  maritime  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  portion  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  bordering  on  the  Great  Jjakes,  and  the  valley  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  in  the  Province  of  Qt^ebec.  The  balance  of  the  country 
was  known  only  to  the  coureurs  du  Bois,  the  trappers  of  the  Hudson  s 
Bar  Company,  and  the  Indians. 

The  provinces  each  havine  a  separate  and  distinct  government,  and 
having  little  affinity  for  each  other,  stagnation  prevailed.  With  coo- 
federation  or  union  of  the  provinces  in  1867  came  a  change.  Prog- 
ress was  slow  for  a  decade,  but  since  then  it  has  been  rapid.  In  this 
country  of  mighty  forests,  giant  rivers,  great  inland  lakes,  mountain 
ranges,  broad  niga  prairies  and  fertile  valleys,  there  are  inexhausti- 
ble riches.'  The  mines  of  eold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  nickel,  iron,  and 
coal  are  only  beginning  to  do  developed.  It  is  rapidly  becoming  one 
of  the  greatest  wheat-producing  regions  on  earth.  In  stock  raising 
and  dairy  products  it  is  striding  rapidly  to  the  front.  The  lumber 
interest  is  so  vast  that  none  pretend  to  compute  it. 

Considering  that  the  population  does  not  exceed  6,000,000,  wonder- 
ful progress  has  been  made  in  the  provision  of  transportation  facilities. 
The  development  of  manufacturing  industries  has  also  begun.  Canada 
has  a  number  of  immense  cotton  mills,  woolen  mills,  furniture  manu- 
factories, boot  and  shoe  manufactories,  great  clothing  manufactories, 
eto.,  and  the  raw  materials  used  are  all,  save  cotton,  of  home  j)roduc- 
tion.  All  these  industries  are  flourishing — in  fact,  are  making  for- 
tunes for  their  owners. 

The  Canadian  tariff  caused  the  establishment  of  these  industries,  and 
insures  them  a  profit  on  their  output.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  pref- 
erential tariff  with  England,  the  latter  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  aid 
Canadian  development.  English  capital  is  being  invested  here  to  a 
larger  extent  than  ever,  and  Canadian  grain,  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
butter,  cheese,  poultry,  and  apples  find  a  much  larger  market  m 
England  than  formerly. 

OOHHEBOe. 

Official  statistics  of  the  trade  of  the  Dominion,  which  were  submitted 
to  parliament  on  the  Slst  of  July,  go  to  establish  the  remarkable  trade 
development  of  the  last  year,  showing  a  total  export  and  import  of 
$306,104,108,  as  against  $290,222,959  for  1898,  a  gain  of  $16,881,749. 
This  gain  is  attributable  entirely  to  the  increase  in  imports,  which 
amouats  to  $21,328,062.    Exports  show  a  falling  off  of  $5,141,308. 
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The  customs  reveDue  for  the  twelve  months  shows  a  total  of  |25,1S7,930, 
which  is  an  improvement  over  1898  of  $3,000,142. 

The  statement  for  the  twelve  months  of  1896  and  1899  is  as  follows: 


Dutiablo  Koodi 

Ftee  soocto 

Coin  and  bolboD  . . 

Total 

Froduoe  ot  Cuiadk. 
Foreign  nnrtoce... 
C(dD  and  bnlUon  . . 


t7i,ea,ea 

Gl. 882. 074 


M,teo,8e) 


For  the  month  of  June  alone,  the  imports  were: 


im 

18». 

TV.H.K1*-™!. 

t^  407,788 

'sa 

11, 726.431 

18,752,342 

12,HH,a« 

13.044,010 
'13B;24I) 

i&,ou.s») 

i&,ou,a84 

Duty  collections  for  the  twelve-month  periods  were;  1898,  $22,157,- 
788;  1899,  $25,157,930.  For  the  mouth  of  June  alone  the  %ures  are: 
1898,  $1,637,789;  1899,  $2,057,492. 

In  these  returns,  export  and  import,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  transactions  are  only  those  which  have  passed  through  the  books 
of  the  department  at  Ottawa  up  to  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the  fig- 
ures, and  that  before  the  accounts  are  closed  the  affairs  of  the  twelve 
months  will  all  have  to  be  wound  up,  and  this  will  add,  in  all  probability, 
$250,000  to  the  customs  revenue.  It  is  also  pointed  out  by  the  depart- 
ment that  the  exports  do  not  include  man^  consignments  of  greater  or 
less  consequence,  of  which  no  statement  is  given  the  customs  authori- 
ties. No  account  is  taken  in  either  the  export  or  import  figures  of  the 
transactions  in  the  Yukon  district  for  the  financial  year  under  review. 

Although  the  comparison  with  1898  in  imports  seems  so  favorable, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  returns  for  last  year  were  of  an 
exceptional  character,  standing  far  above  all  previous  records  in  his- 
tory. This  import  total  of  $152,021,058  shows  an  increase  over  the 
aven^  of  the  last  ten  years  of  $30,000,000.  The  export  trade, 
although  showing  very  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  1898,  is  in 
reality,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  year  named,  larger  by 
$37,000,000  than  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  which  is,  perhaps, 
as  fair  a  basis  as  conld  be  had  for  comparison. 
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The  exports  included  $18,558,298  of  goods  not  the  produce  of  Canada. 
Goods  produced  in  Canada  going  to  make  up  the  total  are  clasaified 
thus: 

Produce  of  the  mine 114,463,266 

Produce  of  the  fisheriefl 10,841,661 

Produce  of  the  forest 26,611,539 

Anim&lg  and  their  produce 44,301,470 

Agricultuial  products 33,063,285 

Manufactures 10, 678, 316 

Miscellaneous 61,405 


1,0 


Estimated  short  returns  at  inland  ports 4,627,730 

Total.. 145,694,385 

The  surplus  of  the  farm,  it  will  be  noted,  constitutes  the  greatest 
bulk  of  Canadian  merchandise  sent  abroad,  the  two  items  of  agricul- 
tural products  and  animals  and  their  products  totaling  $77,364,755, 
the  only  nonagricultural  product  In  the  second  class  being  $1,529,897 
of  furs. 

Fully  two-thirds  of  Canada's  exports  go  to  countries  under  the  British 
flag.     The  division  stands  thus: 


Total 164,152,683 


The  distribution  among  the  countries  was  as  follows: 


Great  Britain $104,998,818 

United  States 46,705,836 

Fnmce 1,025,262 

Germany 1,837,448 


iCwi 


'ortngal . 

-  ly-..-. 

Iland  .. 


Holl 


73,765 


Belgium 

Newfoundland 

Weat  Indies 

South  America 

China  and  Japan . . 

Australia , 

Other  countries 


$973,944 
2,167,860 
2,749,080 
1,060,420 

611,919 
1,630,714 

864,168 


Great  Britain,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  largest  consumer  oi  Canadian 
exported  goods.  She  is,  moreover,  an  inci"easing  consumer.  Her 
imports  last  year  were  $27,771,316  more  than  in  1897,  and  rather  more 
than  double  those  of  1891.  Next  to  but  far  behind  Great  Biitain 
comes  the  United  States,  to  which  was  sent  last  year  $45,705,836  of 
merchandise.  This  represents  a  decline  from  the  figures  of  1897  of 
$3,668,136,  largely  the  effect,  no  doubt,  of  the  United  States  tariflf ,  which 
in  some  of  its  provisions  almost  excludes  Canadian  merchandise.  The 
exports  to  France  last  year  exceeded  those  of  1897  by  a  third  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  and  reached  the  highest  total  in  the  record.  Other  notable 
increases  were  $792,000  in  the  exports  to  Germany.  $272,000  to  Hol- 
land, $619,000  to  Belgium,  $475,000  to  Newfoundland,  $220,000  to 
Australia,  and  $95,000  to  the  West  Indies.  There  was  a  decrease  in 
the  value  of  goods  sent  to  South  America  of  $345,000,  and  to  China 
and  Japan  of  $392,000. 

A  comparison  of  the  statistics  relating  to  the  imports  fails  to  bear 
out  some  theories  that  were  advanced  a  few  years  ago.  The  tables  are 
full  of  evidences  that  a  lai^e  export  trade  may  be  done  with  a  country 
from  which  little  is  imported,  and  vice  versa.  The  goods  "entered 
for  consumption  "  in  Canada  in  1898  came  from  the  following  countries 
in  the  following  proportion: 
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Great  Britain $32,500,617 

United  States 78,7(K,690 

F»nce 3,976,361 

German}' 5, 684, 014 

"     " 488,787 

47,319 

421,268 

374,047 


Spam 

Portugal., 

'-ftly  ... 

oliand 


Belpum 51,230,110 

Newfoundland 464, 324 

WeBtlndiM 1,080,286 

South  America 1, 425, 653 

China  and  Japan 2, 317, 671 

Switzerland 34B,  678 

Other  countries 1, 732, 721 


There  waa  exported  to  Great  Britia.D  more  tban  three  times  tne  value 
of  British  gooOB  brought  into  Canada  for  consumption.  There  was 
entered  for  consumption  from  the  United  States  nearly  twice  the  value 
of  goods  exported  thereto.  The  imports  from  France  and  Gennany, 
China  and  Japan,  exceeded  the  exports  thither  by  from  200  to  360  per 
cent.  To  Newfoundland  was  sent  nearly  five  times  the  value  of  goods 
entered  from  that  colony.  The  fact  is  that  imports  and  exports  are 
governed  by  the  wants  of  and  conditions  in  consuming  countries,  and 
affect  each  other  so  little  that  any  theorj'  based  on  tne  interdepend- 
ence of  any  two  countries  falls  to  pieces  when  set  ^^inat  the  records. 

Another  political  theory  bu.sed  on  recent  tariff  legislation  in  Canada 
is  upset  by  a  comparison  of  the  value  of  the  merchandise  entered  from 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  during  the  past  five  years.  The 
figures  are: 


Years. 

.Great  Brilaln.  1  United  SUita. 

tBK,m.W?\         K3,0S4,1D0 
Si,379.m'           58,671,024 

Si,6w.9n          7H,7(»,fi9a 

It  is  peculiar  that  in  a  period  covered  in  whole  or  part  by  a  tariff 

gilicy  presumably  favorable  to  Great  Britain,  the  Canadian  imports  of 
ritish  goods  should  decline,  as  compared  with  a  period  during  which 
a  tariff  attacked  as  hostile  to  Great  Britain  was  in  force.  It  adds 
to  the  awkwardness  of  the  situation  that  the  imports  from  the  West 
Indies,  also  presumed  to  be  favored  by  the  Canadian  tariff,  should 
drop  by  »600,000. 


COLD  STORAOE. 

Parliament  has  just  made  an  appropriation  of  {70,000  for  cold  stor- 
age on  steamships  and  railways,  in  warehouses  and  creameries,  and  for 
expenses  in  connection  with  trial  shipments  of  products,  and  for  secur- 
ing recognition  of  the  qualities  of  Canadian  fai'm  products. 

BONDED  OFFICUL8. 

The  Canadian  customs  department  put  in  force  a  new  rule,  on  the 
5th  of  January  last,  with  respect  to  all  officers  who  receive  public 
moneys  in  any  way,  and  who  are  required  to  give  bonds.  Before  that, 
the  practice  of  accepting  private  bondsmen  as  security  prevailed,  and 
a  great  deal  of  supervision  was  necessary  to  insure  the  continued  reli- 
ability of  the  bondsmen  from  year  to  year.  Now,  private  bontlsmen 
are  not  accepted  under  any  circumstances,  but  all  collectors,  subcol- 
lectors,  and  other  officers  wno  receive  money  are  required  to  file  bonds 
of  one  of  the  four  guaranty  companies  doing  business  in  Canada.  The 
system  has  also  been  adopted  by  the  post-office  department     ^(-.nnlo 
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AGKICOLTDRB  AND  SIOOK. 


Recent  reporta  go  to  show  that,  taking  everything  into  consideratioD, 
the  crops  of  Can^a  will  thia  year  be  only  fairly  good.  Conditions  in 
different  districts  have  varied  considerably,  in  some  places  the  weather 
being  favorable  to  one  crop  and  in  others  favorable  to  another.  The 
grain  crops  generally  will  oe  good.  So  far  as  hay  is  concerned,  the 
crop  will  be  very  poor  in  some  districts,  in  fact  almost  a  failure,  while 
in  others  it  is  above  the  average.  Root  crops  are  looking  well  generally, 
and  there  is  a  good  yield  in  sight.  Small  fruits  have  done  well,  but 
the  larger  fruit,  sucn  as  apples,  peaches,  and  pears,  will  be  far  below 
the  average.  The  poorness  of  the  hay  crop  in  places  is  attributed  to 
the  scarcity  of  rain  during  the  months  of  May  and  June.  The  rainfall 
of  July,  however,  was  nilly  8  inches  throughout  the  Province  of 
Quebec. 

Last  week,  a  Montreal  man  made  an  application  to  the  department 
of  agriculture  for  leave  to  establish  an  oleomargarioe  factory  in  Can- 
ada. The  government  has  refused  the  petition  absolutely.  The  policy 
is  to  allow  no  such  manufactory  or  anything  calculated  to  depreciate 
the  quality  of  Canada's  food  products. 

A  scheme  is  afoot,  and  is  said  to  be  nearmg  completion,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  syndicate,  with  a  capital  of  from  1500,000  to  $1,000,000,  for 
supplying  the  Canadian  and  British  markets  with  dressed  meats.  The 
capital  is  principally  American,  but  two  or  three  Montrealers  are  inter- 
ested in  the  project. 

The  syndicate,  which  expects  to  have  things  running  before  the 
fall,  will  slaughter  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  in  C^ada,  west  of  Toronto, 
where  fine  animals  can,  it  is  said ,  be  obtained  cheaper  tha  n  in  the  eastern 
market,  and  ship  the  dressed  meats  in  refrigerator  cars  to  Kingston, 
Ottawa,  Montreal,  and  Quebec,  where  there  will  be  refrigerating 
warehouses  from  which  the  meat  will  be  distributed  to  the  tra<&.  The 
railway  rate  on  dressed  meats  from  the  west  to  Montreal  is  so  much 
lower  than  that  on  live  animals,  that  it  is  calculated  it  will  make  a 
difference  of  a  cent  and  a  half  per  pound  to  the  consumer. 

The  syndicate  also  proposes  to  enter  the  British  market,  and  applica- 
tion will  be  made  during  the  present  session  of  Parliament  for  permis- 
sion to  kill  American  cattle  in  bond  for  trans-Atlantic  shipment.  For 
this  privilege,  the  syndicate  is  willing  to  pay  to  the  Government  95 
cents  on  eaco  animal.  Negotiations  are  now  {>ending  with  large  refrig- 
erator warehouses  in  Britain  to  receive  and  dispose  of  the  dressed 
meat,  should  the  killing  privilege  be  obtained, 

ALUMINUM. 

The  company  controlling  the  Shawinegan  Falls,  it  is  reported,  has 
induced  the  Pittsburg  Reauction  Company  to  invest  $3,000,000  in  the 
manufacture  of  aluminum  at  that  place.  The  Pittsburg  company  already 
operates  at  Niagara  and  in  England. 

Eatablishments  for  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  are  not  numerous. 
The  most  important  ones  are  situated  at  Milton,  Staffordshire,  near 
Newcastle,  England;  Niagara,  United  States;  Froges,  France;  Neu- 
hausen,  Switzerland;  Calypso,  Savoy,  and  Schaffausen,  Germany. 

Aluminum,  as  is  known,  is  extracted  from  a  particular  clay.  Chrome 
is  to  be  found  in  quantity  in  Canada,  and  this  with  a  misture  of  91 
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per  cent  of  aliuDinum  will  produce  a  metal  as  strong  as  steel.  In  volume, 
6  pounds  of  aluminum  are  equivalent  to  18  of  steel.  Aluminum  is  now 
being  used  for  all  hinds  of  purposes,  and  its  employment  is  bound  to 
become  universal.  It  can  be  used,  it  is  claimed,  for  sbips,  carriages, 
kitchen  utensils,  telegraph  wires,  musical  instruments,  including  pianos, 
bicycles,  army  purposes,  jewelry,  coin^e,  lithograph  atones,  etc. 
Only  two  States  in  the  American  Union,  Alabama  and  Georgia,  pro- 
duce bauxite,  which  sells  at  from  $3  to  $4  per  ton.  This  mineral,  it  is 
thought,  can  be  found  in  Canada,  though  the  geological  reports  say 
nothing  about  it  Under  this  name,  or  as  alumme,  its  forma  the  basis 
of  aluminum. 

POLP  iNDnaTKr. 

It  is  reported,  on  pretty  good  authority,  that  Mr.  J.  Lawrence 
Whitcomb,  a  London  promoter,  is  taking  steps  to  form  a  combine  of 
ten  Canadian  pulp  mills  having  a  production  of  400  tons  a  day.  The 
proposition  is  to  increase  the  capacity  within  a  year  to  600  tons  a  day, 
A  company  is  to  be  organized  to  purchase  the  properties  of  the  vari- 
ous concerns  to  be  included  in  the  combination,  and  this  company 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  known  as  the  Canadian  Pulp  Oompftny.  It 
is  to  be  capitalized  at  ¥10,000,000,  and  will  operate  under  a  special 
charter  granted  by  the  Canadian  Parliament.  The  capital  stock  is  to 
be  divided  into  85,000,000  preferred,  bearing  7  per  cent,  cumulative 
dividends,  and  J5,000,000  common  stock,  which,  it  is  thought,  will  pay 
all  the  way  from  6  to  10  per  cent. 

The  new  company  will  send  the  majority  of  its  pulp  abroad  to  be 
manufactured  into  paper,  but  it  is  <|uite  likely  that  contracts  will  be 
made  with  a  number  of  United  States  paper  mills,  outside  of  the  new 
trust,  to  supply  them  with  pulp. 

The  capital  stock  has  been  all  subscribed  for  in  London  and  Berlin, 
and  the  company  expects  to  be  in  operation  within  a  few  months. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  mills  which  Mr.  Whitcomb  would  like 
to  include  in  hiB  combination: 
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The  growth  of  the  wood-pulp  industry  in  this  country  is  simply 
marvelous.  American  capitalists,  associated  with  a  few  Canadians, 
have  recently  purchased  the  Baptiste  Mills  at  Calumet,  and  with  them 
they  have  secured  spruce  lands  that  cover  an  area  of  640  square  miles. 
New  mills  of  great  capacity  are  to  be  erected  at  once. 

The  development  of  t^e  great  pulp  resources  is  looked  upon  as 
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the  coming  industry  for  Canada,  and  already  some  ^0,000,000  are 
interested.  Veterans  in  the  lumber  business,  who  know  where"  Uie 
spruce  lands  abound,  say  that  the  Ottawa  Valley  is  bound  to  be  bene- 
fited aa  much  as  any  part  of  Canada. 

IRON   AND  STEEL   PRODDCTION. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry,  aided  by  American  capital,  is  being 
largely  developed  in  Canada.  It  is  in  Nova  Scotia  that  the  greatest 
enterprise  in  tnis  direction  is  manifested,  although  something  is  being 
done  in  the  provinces  of  Quebec,  Ontario,  i&nitoba,  and  British 
Columbia.  In  Nova  Scotia  there  is  abundance  of  hematite  iron  ore, 
as  well  as  limestone  necessary  for  its  smelting.  There  are  also  exten- 
sive mines  of  coal.  The  province,  as  is  well  known,  was  famed  in 
years  past  for  its  wooden  shipbuilding.  One  steel  company  now  in 
operation  there  has  buildings  covering  an  area  of  25  acres.  The  capi- 
tal is  $1,500,000;  the  raw  material  last  year  was  valued  at  $350,000; 
the  wages  paid  amounted  to  $300,000. 

The  bounties  allowed  bv  the  Federal  Government  on  steel  and  iron 

?roduct8  were  announced  when  first  granted  to  be  only  temporary, 
he  iron  bounties  were  first  given  in  1883,  when  only  three  furnaces 
were  working  in  Canada.  They  were  allowed  $1.50  per  ton  for  three 
years,  then  a  second  term  at  $1  per  ton.  In  188fi  the  bounties  were 
extended  to  1892.  In  1890  the  bounty  was  raised  to  $2  per  ton  for 
five  years  after  1892.  This  was  to  apply  to  pig  iron,  puddled  bars, 
and  steel  billets.  In  1894  an  act  was  passed  giving  $2  per  ton  to  all 
existing  furnaces,  and  in  tJie  case  of  new  furnaces  e^itabUshed  before 
March,  1897,  from  the  date  of  their  commencing  to  work.  In  1897 
there  was  a  revision  of  the  tariff.  The  iron  duties  were  reduced,  and 
the  bounties  on  iron  and  steel  were  increased.  The  bounties  were 
extended  to  1902,  being  also  raised  to  $3  per  ton  on  pig  iron  from 
native  ore,  $2  per  ton  on  pig  from  foreign  ores,  and  $3  per  ton  on  pud- 
dled iron  bars  made  from  ^nadian  iron.  It  is  now,  therefore,  about 
sixteen  years  since  these  bounties  were  first  granted,  during  which 
period  it  was  threatened  that  they  would  be  abolished,  but  they  were 
doubled.  The  total  production  since  bounties  have  been  paid  has  been 
615,153  tons,  on  which  were  paid  $1,107,530,  an  average  of  $1.80  per 
ton.  The  ax  that  was  to  have  fallen  on  the  bounty  system  in  1902 
has  been  so  fixed  that  it  will  not  drop  until  1907,  The  finance  min- 
ister has  announced  that  the  iron  bounties  hereafter  will  be  as  follows: 
For  the  flnt  ye&r,  the  bounty  on  steel  billed,  Hteel  ingots,  and  on  jiuddled  iron 
bare  and  pig  iron,  eJI  made  in  Canada,  in  which  the  present  bounty  is  (3  per  ton, 
wilt  be  $2.70,  and  for  the  fourancceedini^yesra,  (2.25,  fl.65,  $!.(»,  and  60  cents,  after 
which  the  bounties  shall  ceaee.  On  pie  iron  made  from  foreign  iron  ore,  the  bounty, 
which  IB  now  (2  per  ton,  will  be  »1.80,  fl.50,  fl.lO,  70  cen''s  and  40  cents  tor  five 
years,  after  which  the  bounty  shall  cease. 


It  is  announced  officially  thaton  June  30,  last,  the  public  debt  of  the 
Dominion  was  $260,045,077.49,  as  compared  with  $260,946,973.73  on 
May  31;  a  reduction  during  the  month  of  $901,896.24,  as  compared 
witn  a  reduction  of  $682,427.61  during  the  corresponding  month  last 
year.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  outlay  on  permanent  works  during 
the  year,  the  total  net  debt  was  only  increased  by  $2,431,170.03,  from 
$257,618,907.47  in  1898  to  $260,046,077.49  iu  1899. 


Goo'^lc 
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The  total  revenue  on  account  of  the  consolidated  fund  during  the 
yearvaa  $44,698,155.39,88  compared  with  138,849,474.18  for  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  was  $33,698,592.33,  as  com- 
pared with  $30,996,898.39  for  the  previous  year.  The  expenditure  on 
capital  account  was  $8,318,181.86,  as  compared  with  $4,692,640.50  for 
the  previous  year. 

The  appropriations  by  Parliament  at  its  present  session  will  aggre- 
gate about  $52,500,000,  besides  over  $6,000,000  in  subsidies  to  new 
railway  projects,  bridges,  etc 

The  revenue  for  the  year  is  estimated  at  about  $51,000,000. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  subsidies  are  as  follows: 

ReToteB,  4991  milee,  at  $3,200 11,597,120 

New  votes,  878}  milee,  at  J3,2O0 2,812,000 

Ontario  and  Rainy  Biver  B^lway,  140  milee,  at  $8,400 896,000 

Qa«bec  bridge 1,000,000 

Other  bridges; 

Quebec 201,426 

Nova  Scotia 83, 760 

Bevote  oa  bridges . , 60,000 

Total 0,690,295 

CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS. 

Canada's  customs  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year,  which  ended  on  June 
80,  shows  an  increase  of  $3,453,758  over  the  year  1897-98.  There  was 
an  increase  in  every  month,  excepting  February  and  March,  when  the 
decreases  were  very  small.  The  monmly  returns  for  the  two  years  were 
as  follows: 
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DOMINION    BANK-NOTE   CIRCULATION. 

The  statement  of  the  comptroller  of  Dominion  currency  shows  the 
amount  now  in  issue  at  $24,433,124,  which  is  $166,885  less  than  the 
amount  given  in  the  public  debt  statement,  while  a  year  ^o  it  was 
stated  at  $23,197,824,  which  is  $1,372,495  less  than  that  shown  in  the 
public  debt.  Comparing  the  periods  of  seven  months  ending  Janu- 
ary 81  of  the  two  years,  there  are  increases  in  fractionals,  $1  and  $2, 
$4,  $5,  $10,  and  $20,  and  $5,000;  the  largest  increase,  $1,120,000.  being 
tha  last-named  denomination.  The  increase  in  fractionals  is  $17,534; 
that  in  $1  and  $2,  $531,717;  that  in  $4,  $113,872,  and  that  in  $5,  $10 
and  $20,  $576.  At  the  same  time  there  are  contractions  in  $50  and 
$100  and  $500  and  $1,000,  that  in  the  former  being  $25,900,  and  that 
in  the  latter,  $522,500.  The  large  expansion  in  the  issues  of  the 
smaller  denominations  indicates  an  increased  holding  of  these  notes  by 
the  public,  while  that  in  the  larger  shows  a  simibr  increase  in  the 
holdings  by  the  banks.    The  following  are  the  official  statements  of 
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the  amonutBof  these  notes  in  issue  on  January  31, 1898,  December  31, 
1898,  and  January  31,  1899: 


""iK"' 

December  81, 
IBBS. 

IBM.      ' 

B*.«l          1 

801,074.00 

ligffiS 

7,210,000.00 

,^gs 

B,  116.64 

8,440,606.00 

2S,lW,8M.ai 

M,«0,00».S9 

24,431,124.89 

The  reserve  held  for  the  redemption  of  these  notes  in  issue  is 
$32,274,128,  showing  an  excess  of  $7,841, 004,  the  same  as  a  month  ago. 
There  is,  however,  a  reduction  of  $166,885  in  the  total  amount  of 
specie  held,  owing  to  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  notes  in  issue, 
llie  following  is  the  official  statement  of  specie,  guaranteed  deben- 
tures, and  unguaranteed  debentures  held  for  the  redemption  of  these 


Specie  held  by  the  several  MBiBtant  receivei»general  on  January  31, 

1899 «3, 077, 461.85 

Guaranteed  Bterling  debeutares,  £400,000 1,946,066.67 

Total 15,024,128.52 

Specie  and  goaianteed  debentnrea  to  be  held  under 
Revised  Statutes  of  Canada,  cap.  31,  as  amended  by 

58,69Vic,cap.l6-26,p.c.,onf20,000,000 $5,000,000.00 

Specie  held  in  exceee of  $20,000,000 4,433,124.39 

9,433,124.39 

Eiceee  of  specie  and  guanmteed  debentoren 5,691,004.13 

Unguaranteed  debentures 17,250,000.00 

Unguaranteed  debentuiee  to  be  held  ouder  the  Bevised  Sifttutes  of 
Canada,  cap.  31,  as  amended  by  58-69  Vic,  cap.  16-75,  p.  c,  on  $20,- 
000,000 15,000,000.00 

Excess  of  unguaranteed  debentnree 2,250,000.00 

aUHKAKT. 

Excess  of  specie  and  goaranteed  sterling  debentures 5,591,004. 13 

Excess  of  ungoaranteed  debentures 2,250,000.00 

Total  excess 7,841,004.13 

Canada's  postal  stbtem. 

The  Dominion  is  steadily  improving  its  postal  service. 

The  report  of  the  postmaster-general  for  the  year  1897-98  has  just 
been  printed.  The  workings  of  the  department  during  the^ear  have 
been  marked  by  several  changes,  inclumng  a  further  reduction  in  the 
deficit.  The  deficit,  which  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896, 
amounted  to  $781,152,  was  reduced  in  1896-97  to  $586j539,  and  to 
$47,602  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1897-98,  a  result  which,  the  min- 
ister claims,  rendered  possible  the  reduction  of  the  domestic  letter 
rate  from  3  to  2  cents  per  ounce,  and  the  rate  between  Canada,  the 
mother  country,  and  a  large  number  of  Great  Britain's  colonial  pos- 
sessions from  5  to  2  cents  per  half  ounce. 

During  the  past  year,  1,064  mail  services  have  been  let  by  public 
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tender  for  Bums  aggremtiag  $139,926.  The  prerioufi  yearly  cost  of 
these  servicea  was  9167,647.  The  result  of  these  changes  was  an 
annual  saving  of  $27,721,  or.  for  the  four  years  that  the  contracts  run, 
$110,886. 

In  sevei^l  cases,  mail  services  have  been  transferred  from  st^e  to 
railway,  resulting  in  a  reduced  stage,  but  increased  railway  service, 
the  net  result  being  that  the  mileage  of  the  combined  railway  and 
stage  mail  services  for  the  fiscal  year  1897-96  exceeds  that  for  1895-96 
by  938,283  miles. 

In  the  report  last  year,  it  was  stated  that  there  had  been  a  largo 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  mail  service,  but  that,  owing  to  the  length 
of  time  which  had  to  elapse  before  the  contracts  entered  into  that  year 
would  go  into  operation,  the  results  could  not  be  included  in  the 
financial  statement  of  that  year.  The  department  is  now  in  a  position 
to  report  the  extent  of  suen  reductions,  which  is  as  follows:  The  rail- 
way and  stage  service  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1896,  aggregated 
29,538,600  miles  and  cost  $2,192,948.  At  the  same  rate,  that  is,  7.424 
cents  per  mile,  the  cost  of  the  service  as  it  stood  on  June  30, 1898,  with  an 
increase  of  938,283  miles,  would  have  been  $2,262,003.  The  accounts 
show  that  the  cost  of  this  service  was  only  $2,117,918,  which  indicates 
a  saving  of  $144,686  per  annum,  or,  for  the  four  years'  contract  term, 
$678,742.16. 

During  the  financial  year  1897-98,  increased  frequency  in  the  mail 
service  was  given  to  176  post-oflSces. 

At  tlie  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1897-98,  there  had  been  a  net  increase 
of  179  in  the  number  of  post-offices,  as  compared  with  the  number  in 
operation  on  June  30, 1896. 

The  estimated  number  of  letters  sent  through  the  post-office  during 
the  year  exceeds  that  of  the  previous  year  by  11,145,000.  Ten  years 
ago,  tlie  number  of  letters  sent  through  the  niails  in  Canada  was 
80,200,000. 

In  addition  to  letters  handled  last  year,  there  were  28,153,000  post- 
cards, 3,534,500  registered  letters,  5,673,000  free  letters,  26,696,000 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  3,372,000  pack^es  of  printers'  copy,  pho- 
tographs, etc.,  1,813,000  packets  of  fifth-class  matter,  316,000  parcels 
by  parcel  post,  and  33,000  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries. 

The  gross  revenue  of  the  department  was  $4,688,649,  and  the  net 
revenue,  after  allowing  for  deductions,  was  $3,527,829,  an  increase 
over  the  revenue  of  the  previous  year  of  $324,871,  equal  to  about  10.14 
per  cent. 

The  f^regate  balance  to  the  credit  of  depositors  in  the  post-office 
savings  banks  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  $34,480,000,  an  increase 
of  $2,100,000  over  the  previous  year.  The  average  amount  to  t^e 
credit  of  each  individual  was  $242.47,  as  gainst  $238.56  in  1897. 

The  revenue  from  sales  of  stamps  during  1898  exceeded  that  of  the 
previous  year  by  $337,000. 

POBr-OFFICB    STATISnCS  AS   AN    INDICATION  OF    BUSINESS    COWDmOHS. 

The  postmaster-general's  report  for  1898,  compared  with  those  of 
previous  years,  indicates  the  business  conditions  of  the  country,  and 
the  development  of  those  relations  which  are  manifested  by  the  inter- 
change of  correspondence,  by  the  transmission  of  money  orders,  and  by 
the  use  of  the  post-office  as  a  receptacle  of  public  deposits.  Although 
H.  Doc.  481,  Pt  1 21 
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it  is  difficttlt  to  prove  by  strict  analysis,  it  is  believed  by  those  who 
have  made  a  stuov  of  postal  affairs  that  correspondence  of  a  jjurely 
social  nature,  suco  as  passes  between  relatives  or  friends,  relating  to 
personal  matters,  or  the  interchange  of  views  and  experience  of  mutual 
interest,  is  not  seriously  decreased  by  adverse  trade  conditiona  nor 
materially  enlarged  by  prosperous  times.  The  stream  of  this  class  of 
correspondence  flows  on  steadily,  its  volume  varying  little  year  by 
year,  whereas  business  correspondence  has  its  tides,  with  their  ebb  and 
flow,  which  advance  or  decline  as  the  conditions  of  trade  are  prosperous 
or  depressed.  The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  postal 
business  in  1893,  when  a  period  of  depression  had  set  iu,  and  in  1898, 
when  the  depre^ion  of  four  years  had  given  way  to  great  activity: 
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Between  1893  and  1898,  the  increase  of  population  is  estimated  to 
have  been  about  5  per  cent  for  the  whole  Dominion,  but,  as  a  gross 
increase  of  population  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  same  increasd  in 
the  number  of  those  who  send  or  receive  letters,  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation is  not  regarded  as  accounting  for  the  increase  in  post-office 
business.  Between  1893  and  1898  the  total  number  of  letters,  post- 
cards, newspapers,  samples,  miscellaneous  papers,  and  parcels  which 
passed  througa  the  post-office  of  Canada  increased  from  164,259,892 
to  204,465,6^,  an  increase  of  40,205,772,  which  is  an  enlanfement  of 
postal  communications  of  24.47  per  cent  in  five  years.  The  largest 
proporUonate  increase  was  in  goods  open  to  examination,  a  classioca- 
tion  which  covers  foreign  articles  imported  into  Canada  through  the 
post-office,  the  gain  in  which  has  been  enormous  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  will  continue  to  increase  lupidly  under  a  favorable  tariff.  The 
importation  of  dress  goods,  i,  e.,  clothing  made  up  in  England,  through 
the  post-office,  is  assuming  proportions  which  those  engaged  in  such 
industries  in  Canada  may  well  regard  with  anxiety.  The  increase  in 
such  articles  as  newspapers,  samples,  deeds,  photos,  and  others  on 
which  the  postage  is  very  low,  has  already  caused  a  change  to  be  made 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  revenue  from  this  service.  Between 
1893  and  1898,  such  articles  increased  from  26,019,000  to  29,967,000, 
or  15  per  cent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  proportion  to  population,  the  people 
of  IVfanitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territories  receive  and  dispatch  more 
letters  than  those  in  any  other  section  of  Canada.  As  compared  with 
the  old  country,  Canada  stands  high  in  the  average  of  letters  and  post- 
cards per  head.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  as  a  iiile  that  as  popula- 
lation  becomes  congested  in  large  cities  where  a  telephone  service 
exists,  the  fewer  will  be  the  communications  sent  through  the  post- 
office.  Having  shown  how  the  postal  business  of  the  country  expanded 
from  1893  to  1898,  owing  to  improved  mercantile  conditions  which 
inyariably  increase  the  correspondence  of  the  community,  I  will  now 
quote  figures  relative  to  the  money-order  department,  which  has 
become  so  intimately  associated  with  post-offices: 
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It  will  be  noted  that  during  the  years  of  depression  the  issuance  of 
money  orders  varied  slightly,  but  last  yes-,  «rnen  trade  revived,  there 
was  an  expansionof  tl,531,250overtheprjcediDgyear,  andof  tl,616,- 
505  over  1893,  This  increase  would  have  been  much  greater  had  not 
the  express  companies  in  recent  years  made  considerable  inroads  in 
the  post-office  money-order  business.  The  increase  was,  however,  so 
marsed  in  1898  as  to  show  the  activity  of  the  class  of  business  which 
calls  for  these  orders.     It  will  be  also  noted  that  the  increase  was 
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wholly  in  orders  required  for  remittances  within  the  Dominion.     The 
following  is  an  exhiciit  of  the  money  order  businesa  by  provinces: 
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Out  of  the  total  increase  in  orders  issued,  over  50  per  cent  is  credited 
to  Manitoba,  the  Territories,  and  British  Columbia,  which  is  a  sig- 
nificant indication  of  their  improved  financial  condition  since  1893. 
The  deposits  in  the  post-office  savings  banks  in  1893  were  $Sl,153,i93, 
and  in  1898,  $34,480,937,  an  increase  of  10,327,744. 

IN8UIUHCE   AND   LOSSES   BY    FIBB. 

The  insurance  companies  throughout  Canada  have  suff^ed  severely 
from  loss  by  fire,  so  far  this  year.  During  June,  the  total  loss  was 
$355,900,  and  the  insurance  loss  $242,600. 

Below  is  a  summary  of  fire  losses  in  Canada  for  the  first  five  months 
of  this  year,  in  comparison  with  the  same  length  of  time  in  1898,  as 
compiled  by  the  Insurance  and  Financial  Chronicle: 
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The  Canadian  tobacco  production  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1899, 
reached  a  total  of  2,418,890  pounds, -representing  an  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  this  class  of  tobacco  of  530,931  pounds  over  the  pre- 
vious j'ear,  when  the  duty  paid  product  amountea  to  1,887,959  pounds. 
In  the  fiscal  year  of  1897  the  consumption  was  only  736,081  pounds, 
so  that  the  present  sale  is  over  three  times  as  great  as  it  was  two  years 
E^o.  Whether  this  trade  has  as  yet  reached  its  limit  is  a  matter  of 
some  speculation,  but  certainly  it  has  made  i-emarkable  strides  under 
the  impetus  of  its  increased  protection. 

SHIFHENIS  OF  CAnLB. 

The  total  movement  to  all  markets  from  Manitoba  and  the  Territo- 
ries for  the  season  of  1898  waa  about  59,000  head,  which  shows  a  sub- 
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stantiat  increase  over  all  previous  years  excepting  1897,  when  about 
60,000  head  were  moved.  Of  this  total  of  59,000  head,  some  16,000 
or  18,000  head  were  stocker  cattle,  which  were  shipped  to  the  United 
States.  The  remaining  40,000  were  fat  cattle,  dressed  for  the  market 
of  eastern  Canada  and  the  British  Isles.  These  latter  were  about 
evenly,  divided  between  domestic  and  range  animals. 

The  following  table  shows  the  export  movement  of  live  stock  from 
Manitoba  and  uie  Territories  since  1894: 
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BKITIBII  COLOMBIA. 

VICTORIA. 


The  trade  of  the  past  year  has  not  been  noted  for  any  phenomenal 
rush  or  boom,  but  has  been  steady  and  generally  satisfactory  in  the 
Province  of  British  Ck)lumbia,  and  especially  on  Vancouver  Island.  The 
vast  coal  fields  have  yielded  more  than  ever  before  in  their  history, 
and  new  developments  and  extensions  have  been  made  which  ^ve 
indications  of  stiil  greater  results  in  the  coming  year.  As  Victoria  is 
the  commercial  center  of  the  island,  the  result  nas  been  an  increa^  of 
traffic,  as  shown  by  returns  from  the  banks,  business  houses,  and  ship- 
ping interests. 

While  there  has  been  no  great  increase  of  population,  signs  of  pros- 

emty  are  evident  on  eveiy  hand.  During  the  current  year,  up  to 
ovember  1,  1899,  miles  or  Toads  have  been  greatly  improved,  and 
new  sidewalks  have  been  constructed,  the  sum  of  $50,000  having  been 
expended  therefor  by  the  city  corporation  of  Victoria.  These  improve- 
ments by  the  authorities  have  been  emulated  by  private  citizens,  and 
during  the  same  time  several  blocks  have  been  erected  on  business 
street,  as  well  as  a  number  of  private  bouses,  the  total  cost  reaching 
nearly  $300,000,  a  much  larger  sum  than  that  expended  in  any  pre- 
vious year  in  the  history  of  Victoria,  except  during  the  fictitioua  boom 
of  1890-91.  Several  of  the  buildings  erected  are  solid  and  substantial, 
and  add  much  to  the  business  appearance  of  the  city,  which  has  always 
been  more  noted  as  a  residential  than  a  commercial  renter. 

This  advance  seems  to  be  steady,  and  the  prospect's  are  that  several 
other  important  building  will  he  erected  next  year,  as  contracts  have 
■already  been  let.  This  is  due  almost  solely  to  the  development  of 
.  coal  and  other  mines  on  Vancouver  Island.  Lately  clay,  from  which 
Portland  cement  can  be  manufactured,  is  reported  to  exist  in  large 
quantities  on  the  west  coast.  This,  when  developed,  will  oiake  another 
imporbmt  addition  to  the  products  of  Vancouver  Island.       ,  -,  , 

Cooglc 
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The  manufactures  of  Victoria  include  the  following:  Producte  of 
lumber  inill-i  and  ii-on  works;  giant  powder  and  other  explosives,  card- 
board boxes,  blacking,  soap,  shoes,  vinegar  and  sauces,  preserves, 
painta,  cigars,  underwear,  furniture,  lime,  brick,  etc.  The  chemical 
works  manufacture  nitric  acid,  used  to  make  dynamite,  and  muriatic 
acid,  largely  employed  in  salmon  canneries,  the  demand  exceeding  the 
supplv. 

In  Victoria  there  are  over  3,000  permanent  Chinese  residents.  The 
number  sometimes  increases  to  5,000,  forming  from  one-seventh  to 
one-fourth  of  the  population.  Laundering,  domestic  service,  and 
market  gardening  are  almost  monopolized  by  them.  During  the 
salmon-canning  season  they  go  in  large  numbers  to  the  canneries  on 
labor  contracts  made  with  the  head  men  here. 

In  all  employments  in  which  Chinamen  engage,  except  domestic 
service,  they  underbid  the  white  laborer.  They  are  diligent;  persist- 
ent, and  persevering.  In  consequence  of  this  there  is  a  strong  pop- 
ular objection  to  Chinese  immigration,  which  found  expression  in  a 
demand  that  the  impost  be  raised  to  ^00.  This  tlie  Dominion  Grov- 
ernment  has  not  seen  fit  to  concede. 

The  Japanese  are  not  laundrymen  or  gardeners,  but  act  as  domestic 
servants,  and  are  especially  useful  in  hotels  as  messengers  and  paiges, 
where  promptness  and  politeness  are  required.  They  are  also  fisher- 
men in  Iftt-ge  numbers,  competing  in  this  respect  with  white  men  and 
Indians.  They  strongly  object  to  being  classed  with  the  Chinese  as 
undesirable  immigrants,  insisting  that  their  purpose  is  to  assimilate 
with  the  white  population  and' become  permanent  residents. 

Exclusion  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  Prov- 
ince, but  under  color  of  police  regulations  some  hindrances  to  their 
employment  are  imposed.  For  instance,  a  provincial  act  prohibiting 
the  employment  of  Asiatics  underground  was  passed.  This  being  con- 
sidered "ultra  vires"  by  Great  Britain,  a  rule  forbidding  the  employ- 
ment underground  of  men  unable  to  read  the  mining  regulations  in 
English  was  issued  by  the  provincial  government,  which  rule  the 
authorities  are  endeavoring  to  enforce. 

A  woolen  mill  started  atNewWestminsterdid  not  succeed  on  account 
of  the  high  price  of  white  labor,  popular  feeling  forbidding  the  employ- 
ment of  Chinese.  It  is  probable  that  the  objection  to  Chinese  tabor 
will  grow  rather  than  decline,  and  so  long  as  it  continues  this  province 
will  nave  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and  generally  furnished  from  without; 
and  notwithstanding  the  tariff  protecting  Canadian-made  goods,  and 
the  discrimination  ^voring  goods  made  in  Great  Britain,  the  American 
preponderance  of  tradj  will  continue  and  increase. 

The  rainfall  in  Victoria  is  80  inches  per  year,  against  60  inches  in  the 
neighboring  city  of  Vancouver;  but  it  is  very  persistent  during  the 
winter  months. 

TRADE   WITH   THE   TTNTTED  STATES, 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  Province  of  British  Co- 
lumbia exceeds  that  of  all  other  countries  combined,  except  of  Canada 
itself.  The  manufacturers  of  eastern  Canada,  by  which  la  meant  the 
provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  have  learned  to  copy  American 
methods:  indeed,  many  of  them  are  American  citizens,  so  that  Uiey 
are  quick  to  adapt  their  products  to  the  demand,  and  the  Canadian 
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tariff  8o  uliieldfi  them  that  they  compete  successfully  wiUi  foreign 
producers. 

As  compared  with  Europe,  United  States  trade  with  this  province 
is  not  destmed  to  suffer  any  diminution,  but  will  s^ow  with  the  increase 
of  population.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  Japan  may  prove 
a  competitor  io  some  braacbes  of  manufactnre.  Straw  hats,  for  in- 
stance, have  come  hitherto  almost  exclusively  from  the  United  States. 
The  Japanese  hats  have  been  so  inferior  in  make  that  there  has  been 
no  sale  for  them;  but  the  Japanese  are  improving  in  this  respect. 
Japanese  crockery  and  matches  are  coming  in.  The  trade  in  Califor- 
nia  wines  has  much  increased  during  the  past  year.  American  and 
Canadian  flour  sell  here  in  about  equal  quantities,  the  duty  and  rail- 
road freights  about  offsetting  each  other. 

There  are  few  factories  of  any  kind,  as  stated,  the  high  prices  for 
labor  retarding  their  establishment.  If,  however,  Asiatic  labor  should 
be  brought  in,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  woolen  and  other  fac- 
tories should  not  succeed.  There  are  many  Chinese  and  Japanese  in 
the  province,  and  every  ship  from  the  Orient  adds  to  their  number. 

MINERAL  RESODBCES. 

The  whole  of  British  Columbia  is  heavily  mineralized.  Iron  occurs 
in  abundance,  but  there  are  no  iron  emeltmg  furnaces;  copper,  lead, 
silver,  and  gold  are  also  mined.  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
province  are  smelters,  and  recently  one  has  been  built  at  Texada,  an 
island  in  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  east  of  Vancouver  Island.  The  deposits 
of  copper  ore  on  Vancouver  Island  and  adjacent  islands  are  numerous; 
the  grade  generally  is  low,  though  occasional  rich  veins  are  found. 
Gold  in  small  quantity  occurs  in  the  copper.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
-rovince,  besides  the  gold-copper  ore,  there  is  also  silver  lead.  A 
irge  part  of  the  province  is  still  unexplored;  even  on  Vancouver 
Island  there  are  considerable  areas  where  the  foot  of  white  man  has 
never  trod.  It  is  evident  that  the  undeveloped  resources  of  this  vast 
province  offer  a  field  for  American  enterprise  and  American  capital. 

BANE  OLEAKINQS. 

Hiast  November,  a  clearing  house  was  established  at  Victoria.  The 
retnms  of  the  eleven  months  during  which  it  has  been  in  operation 
are  as  follows,  the  figures  being  for  the  four  weeks  ending  on  Uie 
dates  named: 


C 


November 22, 1898 $2,723,653 

Deoember  20, 1898 2,692,606 

jMinaryl7,1899 2,427,277 

FebnUHT  14, 1899 2,618,763 

Marohl4,1899 2,474,323 

Aprilll,1899 2,487,704 

May9,1899 2,712,6(» 


June  6, 1899 $2,613,028 

July  4, 1899 2,299,907 

Augu8tl.l899 2,794,479 

Anguat  29, 1899 2,741,89* 

Beptember26, 1899 2,806,736 


Total  tor  UuionthB...  31,192,889 


The  number  of  failures  in  the  province  of.  British  Columbia  during 
the  year  ended  October  1,  1899,  was  61,  with'assets  of  $352,536  and 
liabilities  of  $357,276.  Last  year,  the  failuresvrere  69;  assets,  9660,247, 
aad  liabilities  $643,996. 
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The  past  year  has  been  fairly  prosperous  in  this  consular  district, 
yet  the  volume  waa  not  so  large  as  in  18S7-98,  owing  to  the  subaidence 
of  the  rush  to  the  Klondike  gold  fields.  There  has  been  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  number  of  American  veBsels  calling  at  Victoria,  due 
in  part  to  the  same  reason,  but  largely  to  the  demand  made  by  the 
local  tranBDortation  company  that  American  steamers  should  not  call, 
but  leave  the  business  here  to  be  supplied  by  home  vessels.  So  insist- 
ent has  been  this  demand,  backed  by  a  threat  to  cut  rates  if  it  was  not 
heeded,  and  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  of  8  centa  per  ton  for  annual 
inspection,  that  now — save  the  daily  ferry  to  the  sound,  a  mail  steamer 
once  a  month,  and  the  ^n  Francisco  steamers  every  five  days — ^very 
few  American  vessels  call  at  this  port.  The  result  is  that  residents  of 
Victoria  coming  froraSka^ay  are  often  carried  by  thisport  to  Seat- 
tle, and  return  to  Victoria  on  the  daily  ferryboat.  The  following 
table  shows  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  American  vessels  at  Victoria 
during  the  last  two  years,  ending  September  30: 
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The  total  number  of  vessels  clearing  at  this  port  during  the  year 
ending'June  3U,  1899,  was: 
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Victoria  still  reinains  the  leading  port  of  Canada,  save  Montreal, 
which  exceeds  thin  in  the  number  and  tonni^e  of  vessels  clearing 
during  the  past  twelve  months. 

season's  salmon  pack. 

Returns  indicate  the  salmon  pack  of  British  Columbia  to  be  the  largest 
on  record,  except  that  of  1897,  being  nearly  200,000  cases  larger  man 
in  1898.  Fraser,  Skeena,  Namu,  and  Alert  Bay  are  responsible  for 
the  increase,  there  having  been  a  falling  off  on  the  other  rivers.  Rivers 
Inlet,  for  instance,  is  30,000  cases  short  of  last  year.  The  Kaas  is  also 
5,000  cases  short  tnis  year. '  The  Skeena  canners  were  delayed  a  week 
through  a  strike  of  the  fishermen,  but  even  then  filled  all  their  cans. 
The  Fraser  River  profits  will  not  be  in  proportion  to  the  pack,  as  the 
canners  had  to  pay  an  exceptionally  hi^  price  for  fish.  The  Alaska 
pack  is  estimated  at  1,000,000  cases,  the  Fuget  Sound  pack  at  two-thirds 
of  that,  and  the  Columbia  River  pack  at  800,000.    The  sound  canneiies 
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are  a  comparatively  new  factor  in  the  businesB,  but  their  pack  does  not 
materially  interfere  with  the  market  for  British  Columbia  salmon,  as 
a  new  outlet  has  been  found  in  the  United  States  for  the  sound  prod- 
uct. To  handle  the  product  of  the  British  Columbia  canneries  eight 
vessels  have  already  tfeen  chartered,  as  f^ainst  a  fleet  of  fire  last  year. 
The  statement  of  production  follows: 
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The  average  price  this  year  in  Victoria  is  $4. 50  to  $5  per  case.  This 
industry  alone  realized  over  $3,000,000  the  past  season. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Last  year  $290,255. 26  was  expended  on  public  schools  in  the  province 
of  British  Columbia,  as  follows:  Teachers'  salaries,  $180,437.58;  per 
capitagrantfi  to  city  districts,  $52,922.64;  new  schoolhouses  and  repairs, 
$42,498.89;  education  office,  $14,396.15.  The  whole  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  was  17,648,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  11,055.65. 
Teachers  employed,  422.  The  number  of  schools  in  operation  was 
261,  of  which  4  were  high,  25  graded,  and  232  common  schools.  In 
addition, there  are  72  "assisted"  schools,  located  at  small  settlements. 
Tlie  appropriation  for  education  in  the  province  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1900,  including  $20,000  for  construction  and  repairs,  is 
$324,560.  The  school  system  is  free  and  nonsectarian.  The  provin- 
cial government  builds  a  schoolhouse,  makes  a  grant  for  incidental 
expenses,  and  pays  a  teacher  in  every  district  where  twenty  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  can  be  brought  together.  Smaller 
schools  are  '^assisted"  by  cash  allowances.  The  cities  have  charge 
of  their  own  schools  and  receive  from  the  provincial  government,  a 
per  capita  grant  of  $10  annually  for  all  scholars  in  attendance.  The 
salary  paid  to  teachers  is  $50  per  month  in  rural  districts  and  runs  up 
to  $110  in  cityand  high  schools.  Attendance  on  public  schools  is 
compulsory.  The  education  department  is  presided  over  by  a  minister 
of  the  province.  There  is  also  a  superintendent,  who  resides  at  Vic- 
toria, and  five  inspectors  in  the  province;  also  a  board  of  trustees  in 
each  district. 
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IMPOBTB  AND  EXPOBT8. 
U  into  oontidar  dittria  of  Victoria  during  JitocA  year  tndingJvn 

DUTIABLE  AKTICLE8. 
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Export*  from  oonsuiar  ditlrict  of  Vidoria  during  year  ending  June  SO,  1899. 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Piodneti  ol  mine* 

Products  of  fiiherles 

Productaof  toren 

Aclmalauid  tbeir  produce .. 

^riiciiltuTal  productt - . 

Hanufoctutes 

Hlacelluieoai  articles 


Tola! 4,700,018 

EXPOBT8  TO  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Theesports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  during  tlie 
year  ended  June  30,  1899,  were  $2,792j898.89,  against  $2,331,731.55. 
the  year  previous.  Following  is  a  detailed  list  of  the  declared  exports 
for  year  ended  June  30,  1899: 

$2,312.33 
10,238.98 
6,142.34 

6,002.50 

3,660.42 

943.63 


Acid  and  soda (608.  IS 

Coal 2,177,944.37 

Coaltw 689.70 

Collections  of  gtomps 
Driving  outfit 


Earthenware 

Gold  bullion 

Groceries 

Hides  and  tun  . . . 
Household  goods . 
Iron  dmniB 


752.50 

990.00 

1,265.00 

2, 885. 00 

384,582.00 

3,248.73 

133,279.65 

4,165.00 

2,214.60 


Liquors 

Miscellaneous  goods 

Mining-8U>ck  certiGi^teH  a. 

!Nitrat«  soda 

Oat  hulls 

Ore — gold,  silver,  and  cop- 
per 


Total 2,792,898.88 
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PBOVINCE   OF  BRITISH    COLUMBIA    FINANCES. 

The  following  is  the  official  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  province  of  British  Colnmbia  for  the  nscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1899: 


Dominion  subeidy 1242, 689. 4f 

Landaales 73,807.51 

Land  revenue : 11,264.65 

Survey  fees 1, 024. 16 

Rents,  exclusive  of  land 239. 00 

Rents,  ferries 25. 00 

Timber  leases 24, 143. 31 

Timber  royalty  and  licenses 64, 323. 48 

Free  minera' certificatea 155,104.25 

Mining  receipts,  general 186, 702. 90 

Licensee 93, 496. 32 

Fines  and  fees  of  court 15, 652. 54 

Probate  teee 3,807.98 

Succession  duty 1,909.03 

I^WBtampe 11,005.05 

Ri^Btryfees 101,669.67 

Sale  of  government  property 861. 18 

Marriage  licensee 4, 415. 00 

Revenue  tax 104, 266. 00 

Real-property  tax 119,877.68 

PerBonal-property  tax 114, 901. 08 

Wild-land  tax 47,309.06 

Income  tax 9, 872. 27 

Mineral  tax 34, 121. 73- 

Revenae  service  refunds 462. 81 

Tax-sale  deeds 220.00 

Commission  and  fees  on  sales  tor  taxes 524. 16 

Printing  office 17,385.28 

Registered  taxes  (all  denominations) 26. 00 

Bureau  of  mines 606.66 

Asjlum  for  the  insane 4, 034. 83 

Provincial  home 161. 28 

Beimbursements  in  lud 3,509.08 

Chinese  restriction  (act  1884,  Dominion  statutes) 26,400.00 

Interest  on  investment  of  sinking  funds 22,057.00 

Interest : 812. 17 

MiscellaneouB  receipts 33,072.22 

Total  receipts 1,531,638.60 


Pnblicdebt  (see  note  below) $287,033.31 

Civil  government  (salaries) 131,678.40 

Administration  of  justice  (salaries) 184,781.75 

Legislation 43,603.37 

Public  inaUtutdons  (maintenance) 113,771.90 

Hospitals  and  charities 57, 553. 27 

Administiation  of  justice  (other  than  salaries) 86, 630. 28 

EdncaUon 268, 653. 46 

Transport 16,756.05 

Rent 48.50 

Revenue  services 12,621.70 

Public  works: 

Works  and  building 252,369.36 

New  Parliament  buildings,  Victoria 9,207.51 

Government  hooae,  Victoria 3,582.20 

Roads,  streets,  bridges,  and  wharvee 600, 910. 28 

Surveys 15, 037. 64 

Hiacellaueous 148,830.65 

Total 2,232,879.60 
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Nore. — Leas  pmyiuent  on  einkinfr  fvmd  iitveetment  account,  (166,405, 74, 
which  amount  ia  included  in  the  above  expenditureti,  under  "  Public 
debt" $66,4(».74 

Net  expenditure 2,166,473.86 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  province  of  British  Columbia 
during  the  ten  years  ended  June  30,  1899,  were  aa  follows: 
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*** 1              

RAILROADS. 


The  present  mileage  of  railroadw  in  British  Columbia  is: 

Canadian  Pacific — main  line  and  branclies 605. 30 

ColumbiSi  and  Kootenay 28.  M 

Eequimalt  and  Nanaimo 78.01 

Kaslo  and  Slocan 31.80 

Nakusp  and  Slfxaui 36.90 

Shuswap  and  Obonagan 51. 00 

Victoria  and  Sidney 16.26 

Red  Mountain  1 6.00 

Columbia  and  Weetem 21.00 

NeWWeatminiBter  Southern 22.00 

Bolwon  to  Greenwood 89. 50 

New  Weetminister,  Vancouver  (electric)  12. 00 

Total 957.67 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  railroads,  outeido  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  is,  in  round  numbers,  $5,500,000;  and  the  total  cost 
of  raUways  in  the  province  about  $^,OCH),0(X),  inclusive  of  rolling 
stock  and  other  plant. 

Only  the  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo  (78.01  miles)  and  the  Victoria  and 
Sidney  (16.26  miles)  are.  on  Vancouver  Island,  which  ia  about  800 
miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  50  miles,  The  other  railroads 
are  on  the  mainland.  The  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo  Kailway  received 
?760,000in  cash  as  a  bonus  from  the  Dominion,  and  1,900,000  acres  on 
the  island  from  the  province,  the  lands  to  be  free  of  taxation  forever 
and  the  road  exempt  for  ten  years.  The  Victoria  and  Sidney,  a  line 
built  in  connection  with  a  project  for  a  ferry  running  from  Sidney  to 
Point  Roberts— which  ferry  ha.'}  not  yet  materialized — received  a  bonus 
of  ^,200  per  mile  from  the  Dominion  government,  and  one-half  the 
4  per  cent  interest  on  the  bonds  was  assumed  by  the  city  of  Victoria, 
which  is  now  annually  paying  49,000  on  same. 

In  the  past  year  there  have  been  several  projects  to  bring  Victoria 
in  closer  touch  with  the  mainland,  it  being  felt  that  this  city  was 
becoming  more  and  more  isolated.  A  proposition  was  first  made  to 
put  on  a  20-knot  steamer  from  Vancouver  to  Cbemainus,  there  to  con- 
nect with  the  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo  Eailway,  and  thus  shorten  the 
time  between  Vancouver  and  Victoria  to  three  hours.    Another  proj- 
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ect  was  to  run  a  faster  steamer  direct  from  Vancouyer  to  Victoria, 
Another  was  to  eatabliah  a  fast  ferry  between  Sidney  and  Point 
Roberts,  and  thus  utilize  the  short  line  between  Sidney  and  Victoria, 
now  comparatively  useless,  and  then  to  build  other  short  lines  of  rail- 
road on  the  mainland,  connecting  with  New  Westminister,  Chilliwack, 
and  other  points  on  the  Fraser  Kiver.  Still  another  proposal  was  to 
equip  a  daily  car  ferry  to  connect  with  the  projected  Port  Angeles 
and  Eastern  Bailroad,  which  is  to  run  110  miles  south  to  Olympia  and 
connect  with  the  American  railroad  systems.  All  these  asked  a  sub- 
sidy from  the  citv,  and  so  far  none  haye  been  accepted.  Discussion 
is  still  going  on,  nowerer,  and  a  project  is  on  foot,  on  the  suppositioD 
that  the  Port  Angelea  ferry  will  materialize,  to  extend  the  Esquimalt 
and  Nanaimo  KSlway  from  Wellington,  ita  present  terminus,  200 
miles  to  Cape  Scott,  the  extreme  north  end  of  Vancouver  Island,  and 
thus  make  this  island  the  highway  to  Alaska.  An  application  has  been 
filed  for  a  charter  for  this  purpose.  The  natural  cODservatism  of  the 
people  and  the  fact  that  all  the  railroads  now  in  existence  on  the  island 
are  pecuniary  failures  render  the  realization  of  any  of  these  projects 
problematics. 

Application  will  be  made  at  the  nesi;  session  of  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment for  an  act  to  incorporate  a  company  with  power  to  build  either 
ft  standard  or  narrow-gauge  railway  from  a  point  in  Comox  district, 
Vancouver  Island,  near  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  to  run  northerly 
by  the  most  feasible  route  through  Sayward  and  Rupert  districts  to  a 
point  near  Cape  Scott,  or  near  the  north  end  of  Vancouver  Island, 
with  power  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  brancif  lines  to  the 
coast  on  either  side  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  all  necessary  roads, 
bridges,  ways,  and  ferries,  and  to  build,  own,  and  maintain  wharves, 
docks,  sawmills,  and  coal  bunkers.  This  road,  as  stated,  would  con- 
nect with  thepresent  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo  Railroad,  running  from 
Victoria  to  Wellington,  and  thus  make  a  continuous  railway  line  from 
"  the  extreme  south  to  the  northernmost  port  on  Vancouver  Island. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  is  about  to  construct  a  double  track 
from  Montreal  to  Vancouver.  It  is  announced  that  this  gigantic  work 
will  be  commenced  next  spring  and  be  steadily  pushed  to  ita  com- 
pletion. It  will  involve  the  expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dollars 
and  the  employment  of  large  numbers  of  men. 

Abbahah  E.  Smith,  Oon^. 

Victoria,  December  S,  1889. 


KEW  BRUNSWICK. 

MONCTON. 


This  consular  district  embraces  the  consular  agencies  of  Newcastle 
and  Richibucto. 

Moncton  is  situated  on  the  Fetitcodiac  River,  immediately  above 
the  point  known  as  "The  Bend,"  The  river  is  shown  to  be,  from 
bank  to  bank,  3,700  feet  wide.  The  mean  depth  at  high  wat«r  is  25 
feet.  This  varies  with  the  phases  of  the  moon  from  21  minimum  to  32 
maximum  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.  It  is  therefore  impossible  for  any 
vessel  to  enter  or  depart  except  with  the  tide. 

This  place  is  a  railway  center  and  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Inter- 
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colonial  Railway,  as  all  the  head  offices  and  repair  shops  are  located 
here,  giving  employmeDt  to  about  1,500  people. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the  Moncton  and  Boutoucbc  Bail- 
way  run  through  this  district.  The  Moncton  and  Boutouche  Railway 
operates  85  milea  only,  and  hardly  pays  running  expenses. 

EXPEEB8  AKD  FKEIGHT  RATES. 

Express  rates  are  the  same  as  in  the  United  States.  Express  money 
orders  to  anyplace  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  cost;  tS  and  under, 
3  cente;  from $3  to  $5,  4  cents;  $5  to$10,6cents;  $10  to  120, 10  cents; 
«20  to  (30,  12  cents;  $30  to  $^,  15  cents;  $40  to  $50,  18  cents;  $50  to 
$60,  20  cents;  $60  to  $75,  25  cents;  $75  to  $100,  30  cents.  Larger 
amounts  in  proportion. 

Freight  rates  from  Moncton  to  Boston,  about  500  miles  distant,  per 
100  pounds,  are:  First  class,  54  cents;  second  class,  48  cents;  ^ird 
class,  37  cents;  fourth  class,  29  cents. 

Steamship  freight  rates,  Moncton,  St.  John,  Boston,  per  100  pounds, 
are:  First  class,  49  cents;  second  class,  41  cents;  third  class,  33  cents; 
fourth  class,  27  cents;  fiftli  class,  22  cents;  sixth  class,  20  cents. 

CBEDITB  AND   LICENSES. 

The  usual  time  for  credit  is  thirty,  sixty,  and  ninety  days,  and  busi- 
ness methods  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  United  States.  Sample 
goods  are  sold  by  commercial  travelers  at  wholesale  prices.  No  licenses 
are  required  and  commercial  travelers  are  at  liberty  to  compete  with 
the  local  trade.  No  retail  peddlers  are  allowed  to  sell  on  the  streets, 
and  no  buteher  shops  are  permitted  outside  of  the  city  market. 


The  total  exports  to  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  other 
countries  from  the  port  of  Moncton  for  the  years  ended  June  30, 
1898,  and  June  30,  1699,  amounted  to: 
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This  shows  a  falling  otf  from  the  previousyear  of  $147,869.  The 
decrease  in  exports  to  Great  Britain  was  $141,420;  to  the  United 
States,  $6,449. 

The  following  shows  exports  to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  from  the  porte  of: 
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The  total  value  of  exports  from  this  consular  district  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1899,  was: 

To  the  United  Slates $456,787 

To  Great  Briton 1,697,631 

To  South  America 5,842 

To  the  Britieh  West  Indies 917 

Total 2,061,177 

The  exports  through  this  consular  district  consist  chiefly  of  gypsum, 
of  which  65,915  tons  (crude),  15,723  barrels  calcined,  and  366  barrels 
terra  alba  were  exported  during  the  year  named.  Forest  products — 
principally  lathtt,  boards,  deals,  and  scantling — were  also  sent,  although 
a  decided  decrease  in  the  exports  of  lumber  to  the  United  States  is 
noted.  The  bulk  of  sawed  lumber  goes  to  Great  Britain,  which  the 
shippers  consider  a  much  better  market  than  the  United  States. 

Canned  lobsters,  fresh  frozen  smelts,  hay,  potatoes  and  grindstones, 
boards  and  wood  are  sent  to  South  America;  r^etables  and  hay  to 
the  British  West  Indies. 

The  shipping  of  canned  lobsters  has  not  only  decreased  but  has 
stopped  altogether,  so  far  as  Moncton  is  concerned.  In  fact,  the 
export  business  of  Moncton  proper  lias  entirely  disappeared.  The 
exports  in  1896  were  valued  at  |21,941;  in  1897,  at  |5,317;  and  in 
1898,  at  $750. 

IMPOBT8. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  other  coun- 
tries to  Moncton  Port  for  the  two  years  ended  June  30.  1898,  and 
June  30,  1899,  were  as  follows: 
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The  imports  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1899,  to  the  following  porta  were: 
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The  total  imports  from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  other 
countries  into  this  consular  district  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
189!»,  were: 

United  Statea $354,418 

Great  Britiun 140,942 

Other  countries 6,738 

Total 501,098 

The  following  Htatement  gives  the  kinds  of  gooda  imported  into  this 
district: 

From  United  States. — Baking  powder,  shoe  dressing,  printed  booke, 
brasH,  and  manufactures  of,  biscuita,  bicycles,  cement,  cottons,  fancy 
artictefj,  glassware,  gutta-percha,  hats  andcaps,  iron,  and  manufactures 
of,  leather,  marble,  musical  instruments,  oil,  paint,  seed,  starch,  trunks 
and  valises,  wood,  and  manufactures  of,  antJiracite  coal,  com  (IntUan), 
boots  and  shoes. 

From  Oreat  Britain. — Liquor,  fancy  articles,  flax,  gloves  and  mit- 
tens, gutta-percha,  sugar,  hats  and  ca^s,  silks,  pickles,  umbrellas, 
woolens,  spices,  starch,  paints,  paper,  oilcloth,  cottons,  earthenware, 
tiB,  and  zinc. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Boots  and  shoes  are  widely  manufactured  in  Canada,  the  tariff  favor- 
ing the  industry.  The  superiority  of  those  made  in  the  United  States 
is  welt  known,  although  the  duty  of  3S  per  cent  shuts  them  out. 

BICTCLEB. 

Bicycles  are  in  use  to  a  very  la^e  extent,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  streets  here  are  in  a  bad  conmtion.  The  trade  is  equal^  divided 
between  American  and  Canadian  manufacturers,  although  30  per  cent 
protection  is  given  the  latter  by  this  government 

JBWELRT,  WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  AND  BILVBRWABE. 

These  articles  are  mostly  of  United  States  manufacture,  and  branch 
houses  in  Montreal  and  Toronto  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  jewelers 
here.  There  are  watch-case  factories  in  Canada,  but  50  per  cent  of 
the  cases  and  SOper  cent  of  the  movements  sold  here  are  of  American 
manufacture.  The  remaining  30  per  cent  of  movements  are  of  Swiss 
make.     There  are  also  a  few  English  watch  movements  in  the  market. 

INDUSTBEBH. 

Qoarrying  gypsum  and  manganese  ore,  sawing  Inmber,  preparing 
wood  pulpj  and  agricultural  pursuits  are  the  chief  industries  of  this 
consular  district. 

The  Gypsum  Company  at  Hillsborough,  14  miles  distant  from  Monc- 
ton,  employs  an  average  of  200  men  and  boys  annually.  It  also 
employed  116  vessels,  with  900  sailors,  during  the  last  season,  in  ship- 
ping dieir  product  to  the  United  States. 


producers  of  manganese  are  employing  about  90  men,  but  they 

have  not  as  yet  shipped  to  the  United  Stat^,  although  I  have  been 
informed  that  shipprng  will  soon  be  started  from  Bridgeville,  Nova 
H.  Doc.  481,  Pt.  1 22  Ch)i,>^Ic 
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Scotia,  where  their  blast  furnace  is  located.  Both  the  gypsum  and 
manganese  eompaniee  are  carried  on  by  American  capital. 

The  MonctOD  Woolen  Mill  and  Manufacturing  Estabuahment  employs 
about  75  men  and  women,  with  an  annual  output  of  $125,000,  for  home 
trade  only. 

The  sugar  refinery  at  Moncton,  which  was  destroyed  by  fii-e  about 
three  years  ago,  has  not  been  rebuilt  and  the  work  is  confined  to  manu- 
facturmg  cooperage  stock  for  the  two  refineries  at  Halifax,  which  are 
owned  by  one  company.  It  manufactures  annually  about  2,500  cords 
of  hardwood  into  staves,  for  which  it  pays  $5  a  cord;  and  1,500  cords 
of  spruce  wood  at  $2.50  a  cord,  for  heading.  It  employs  about  60 
men  and  boys,  at  an  average  wage  of  $1  per  day.  The  annual  output 
amounts  to  500,000  staves  and  250,000  pair  of  heads;  value,  about 
$40,000. 

The  Dominion  Cotton  Mills  Company  employs  some  266  men  and 
girls,  at  an  average  wage  of  $4.07  per  week,  and  its  annual  output 
amounts  to  1,304,1^  pounds,  6,202,056  yards,  for  home  trade  only. 

There  is  one  shoe  factory  in  Shediac  and  also  one  in  Sackville;  they 
use  United  States  machinery  and  their  weekly  output  amounts  to  3,000 
pairs. 

This  province  is  known  as  a  great  hay  producer^  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  Nixon  Hay  Press,  a  United  States  patent  sold  to  a  local 
company,  was  considered  an  excellent  undertaking.  Nevertheless, 
after  two  years'  operation  the  factory  including  ml  machiner?  and 
stock,  was  sold  for  a  trifle  through  the  sheriff,  and  the  building  will  be 
occupied  as  a  branch  shop  bv  the  woolen  mill.  One  of  the  stock- 
holders told  me  they  did  not  nave  the  capital  to  run  the  concern  on  a 
large  scale,  and  owing  to  extended  credits,  calamity  was  certain. 

WAQBS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  wages  paid: 

Bookkeepers,  per  month f40. 00  to  $100. 00 

Clerks  in  stores,  per  month 20. 00  to  60. 00 

Conductore,  passenger,  per  month 75.00  to  100.00 

Gonductois,  freight,  per  month 60. 00  to  75. 00 

Bailroad  clerks,  per  month 30. 00  to  60. 00 

Engineers,  railway,  per  month 90.001O  125. 00 

Domeetic  Bervantfl,  per  month 5.00  to  11.00 

Mechanics,  per  day 1.00  to  2.60 

Factory  opwativea,  per  day 1.00  to  2.00 

Laborers,  per  day 90  to  1.25 

CDBRBHOY  AND  BATE  OF  EXCHANGE. 

There  has  been  no  appreciable  variation  in  currency  and  the  rate  of 
exchange.  The  money  values  of  gold  and  silver  on  both  sides  of  the 
line  are  identical  as  affecting  the  interests  of  trade  in  the  consular 
district  of  Moncton. 


The  average  prices  paid  for  products  in  the  market  of  Moncton, 
Julv  29,  1899,  were: 

Sutter,  egffs,  andpotiUry, — Butter,  tub,  16  to  18  cents;  butter,  rolls, 
18  to  20  cents;  eggs,  per  aozen,  12  to  16  cents;  chickens  (old),  per  pair, 
60  to  70  cents;  spring  chickens,  per  pair.  60  cents;  geese,  each,  70  to 
80  cents. 
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Meai  and  lard. — Fresh  porterhouse  steak,  per  pound,  16  to  18  cents; 
round  steak,  per  pound,  14  cents;  hamburg  steak,  per  pound,  16  cents; 
rib  roast,  per  pound,  14  to  16  cents;  boiling  meats,  per  pound,  10  to  12 
cents;  ham,  per  pound,  12  to  14  cents;  nam,  sliced,  per  potmd,  18 
cents:  shoulder,  per  pound,  11  cents;  bacon,  per  pound,  15  cents;  mut- 
ton chofM,  per  pound,  12  to  14  cents;  spring  liunb,  per  pound,  12  to 
14  cents;  lard,  per  pound,  15  cents. 

FrwUs  and  veget<mee. — Apples,  eachj  1  cent;  tomatoes,  per  pound, 
12  cents;  peaches,  each,  3  cents;  chernes,  per  pound,  20  cents;  pease, 
per  peck,  40  cents;  carrots,  per  bunch,  5  cents;  new  potatoes,  per  peck, 
40  cents;  lettuce,  per  head,  4  to  5  cents;  rhubard,  per  pound,  2  cente; 
onions,  per  hunch,  5  cents;  lemons,  per  dozen,  20  to  25  cents;  oranges, 
'  per  dozen,  40  to  50  cents;  bananas,  per  dozen,  25  to  30  cents;  radishes, 
per  bunch,  Scents;  red  raspberries,  per  quart,  lOcents;  blueberries,  per 
quart,  6  cents;  beans,  per  peck,  40  cents;  cucumbers,  each,  4  to  6  cents; 
cabbages,  each,  15  to  20  cents;  watermelons,  each,  40  to  50  cents. 

^Fwh, — Trout,  per  pound,  15  cents;  codfish,  per  pound,  6  cents; 
fresh  mackerel,  each,  10  to  15  cents;  fresh  halibut,  steaked,  per  pound, 
25  cents. 

Baled  hay  and  straio. — Hay,  pressed,  per  ton,  $7;  straw,  pressed, 
each  bale,  50  cents. 

Fl&wr. — Hungarian,  per  barrel,  $6.35;  Five  Hoses,  per  barrel,  $5. 

OH  and  coal. — ^Kerosene  oil,  per  gallon,  25  to  28  cents;  soft  coal, 
per  ton,  $4.25;  antiiracit«  coal,  per  ton,  $5.75, 

The  high  price  of  kerosene  oil  as  compared  with  the  price  in  the 
United  Stetes  is  due  to  the  Canadian  tariff,  which  is  the  chief  obstacle 
to  the  importation  of  large  quantities  of  American  products  into  this 
market 

GUSTAVE   B&UTBI^PACHEB, 

Commercial  Agent. 
MoN(7roN,  Avg^ut  1,  1899. 


SUPPLEMENTAR  Y. 

In  obedience  to  Department  circular  issued  July  10,  1899,  I  submit 
further  details  in  connection  with  business  and  mineral  developments 
in  this  consular  district. 

It  would  appear  from  information  I  have  gleaned  that  the  mineral 
resources  here  give  great  promise  of  wealth.  The  Provincial  Govern- 
ment is  successiully  carrying  out  schemes  of  development  A  large 
amount  of  American  capital  has  been  introduced.  In  regard  to  my 
report  on  coal  in  New  Brunswick  (sec  Consular  Reports,  No.  225,  June, 
1899,  page  337').  I  would  say  that  my  statements  are  being  verified. 
Thoufh  some  delays  have  occurred,  rapid  progress  is  being  made,  and 
the  New  York  capitalists  have  every  confidence  in  a  large  output. 

OIL   BOBINO. 

Another  industry  is  about  to  be  introduced.  For  some  time,  it  has 
been  thought  that  vast  deposits  of  oil  existed  in  this  province.  Boring 
was  commenced  last  September,  about  6  miles  from  Moncton,  in  the 

*  Also  Advance  Sheets  of  Ooneular  Reports,  No.  404,  April  19,  l^ooalr' 
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county  of  Westmoreland,  and  is  being  prosecuted  vigorously.  Boston 
capit^  has  been  interested,  and  a  company  has  been  formed  with 
$1,000,000  stock,  fully  paid  up. 

After  the  Zlst  of  this  month,  four  more  wells  will  be  started.  The 
work  is  being  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  of 
Harvard,  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  has  had  three  geological  experts  in 
the  province  since  May  last.  The  company  is  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  The  New  Brunswick  Petroleum  Company,  Limited.  It  has 
the  exclusive  right  to  bore  for  oil  and  gas  in  the  province. 

DOBCHESTER  COPPEB   MINES. 

The  copper  mines  at  Dorchester,  New  Brunswick,  about  25  miles 
from  Moncton,  arc  being  reopened.  It  is  believed  that  bad  man^e- 
ment  and  poor  markets  account  for  their  past  failure.  For  fifteen 
years  the  works  have  been  idle. 

A  new  company  composed  of  American  capitalists  and  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Arizona,  with  headquarters  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
and  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  formed  under  the  name  of  The  Inter- 
colonial Copper  Company.  Its  capital  is,  $2,500,000.  The  territory 
comprises  1,280  acres  under  lease  from  the  New  Brunswick  Govern- 
ment, and  10  square  miles  under  license  to  search  for  mineralti. 

The  company  has  erected  an  engine  house,  tank  house,  blacksmith 
shop,  barns,  carpenter  shop,  car  shed,  air  shaft,  main  shaft  houses, 
powder  magazine,  superintendent's  house,  and  general  boarding  house 
on  its  property,  and  at  the  present  time  is  mining  ore  from  severai 
shafts  and  drifts.  It  is  said  to  beveiy  high  grade,  the  best  running 
as  high  as  50  per  cent  and  the  lowest  having  probably  8  per  cent  cop- 
per.    It  is  also  understood  to  contain  a  high  percent!^  of  silver. 

The  principal  work  going  on  at  this  mme,  however,  is  the  driving 
of  a  900-foot  tunnel  from  the  base  of  the  mountain  into  the  main  wori^ 
in  order  to  drain  the  mine  and  efficiently  carry  ore  by  tram  cars  to 
dump;  also,  the  connecting  of  two  shafte  by  tunnel  in  order  to  gain  an 
air  current. 

A  verv  compact  and  neat  compressed  air  pUnt  made  by  the  James 
Cooper  Manufacturing  Company,  together  with  rock  drills  and  other 
machinery,  is  on  the  place  and  will  operate  the  several  rock  drills  in 
the  tunnels  and  shafts  of  this  property. 

Telephone  lines  are  being  erected  from  the  town  of  Dorchester  to 
the  mine,  and  it  is  proposed  to  light  the  whole  property  by  electric 
light.  Altogether,  everything  is  being  put  up  in  the  most  modern 
and  substantial  manner.  Excavations  and  openings  have  been  made 
for  li  miles  in  length  by  one-half  mile  in  widtn,  or  over  a  territory  of 
a  half  mile  in  length  and  one-half  mile  in  width  from  the  base  of  the 
hill  to  the  height  of  500  feet;  all  show  a  very  highgrade  of  ore. 

It  is  proposed  next  spring  to  erect  the  smelter  near  the  Interco- 
lonial Bailway,  a  distance  of  Xi  miles  from  the  mines.  Connection 
will  be  made  with  the  main  works  by  means  of  a  tramway  run  by 
gravitation.     Here,  the  ore  can  be  treated  without  expense  of  freight. 

It  is  also  intended  to  erect  a  wharf  on  the  Dorchester  River,  where 
coal  can  be  landed  from  the  Joggins  mines  or  Pictou.  All  copper  and 
other  products  can  be  exporteaat  a  very  cheap  rate  and  the  company 
will  have  the  advantage  of  freighting  by  cars  or  vessels. 
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MBBCHANT  MABINE. 

The  merchant  mariiie  employed  in  commerce  with  other  countries 
re^stered  at  the  port  of  Moncton  consists  of  14  vessels,  with  a  total  of 
2,561  tons. 

The  onl;  vessel  which  has  been  built  in  this  consular  district  for  the 
past  five  years  was  successfully  launched  at  Palmer's  shipyard  at  Dor- 
chester, New  Brunswick,  on  the  18th  instant.  It  is  a  uiree-masted 
schooner,  103  feet  long,  and  28.42  beam,  147  tons  register,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  carry  220,000  feet  lumber.  It  has  been  on  the  stocks  for  one 
and  a  half  years,  is  thoroughly  built  and  seasoned,  and  expressly 
designed  for  the  coasting  trade.  The  vessel  was  named  Greta,  and 
will  oe  in  command  of  a  captain  from  Rockport,  Me.  It  is  stated  the 
Greta  will  be  loaded  with  piling  for  New  York,  and  will  be  ready  for 
use  in  about  two  weeks. 

CABLE   8EBTICE. 

An  extension  of  the  New  Brunswick  telephone  system  has  recently 
been  established,  connecting  Moncton  with  Buctouche,  a  distance  of 
29  miles. 

IMPOBTS  AND  EXFOKTS. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  imports  and  exports  at  the  port  of 
Moncton  for  the  three  months  ended  September  30, 1899,  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  of  1898: 

Imporltfrom  Great  BrUmn. 


!». 

,«.. 

"lis 

"•" 

This  shows  an  increased  importation  from  Great  Britain  in  1899  of 
108.78  per  cent  in  dutiable  goods,  and  117.66  per  cent  in  free  goods. 

Importtfrom  the  VniUd  Slalei. 


1898. 

16». 

tsi.ssi 

_ 

S9,96T 

This  shows  a  decreased  importation  from  the  United  States  of  30.9 
per  cent  in  dutiable  goods,  and  an  increase  of  70.4  per  cent  in  free 
goods. 

The  imports  from  other  countries  for  the  same  period  of  1899  were: 
free  goods,  fSOO. 

The  exports  from  the  port  of  Moncton  for  the  three  months  mentioned 
were:  To  Great  Britain,  in  1898,  $208,450;  in  1899,  1206,848.     To  the 
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United  States,  in  1898,  $40,837;  in  1899,  $63,905.     To  other  countriee, 
in  1898j  $5,98i;  in  1899,  $6,350. 

As  will  be  seen,  exports  to  Great  Britaia  declined  0.76  per  cent,  those 
to  the  United  States  increased  54.03  per  cent,  and  to  all  other  countries 
the  increase  waa  8.69  per  cent. 

GUBTAVE    BeUTEUPACHER, 

Oommercial  Agetii, 
MoNCTON,  October  £7,  1899. 


ST.  JOHN. 


I  submit  ray  annual  report  of  business  transacted  at  this  consulate 
during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  viz: 


Export*  to  United  Stale*. 


Asphalt 

Berries 

Cattle 

Cement 

Coal 

Copper 

General  effects 

Fertilizer 

Fish 

Fish  hook.  .8 

Fish  oil 

Furs 

Glue 

Hides 

Houses 

Kiln  wood 

Lambs  and  sheep. . 

Lumber 


3, 195. 50 
531.00 

0, 480. 00 
300.00 


B,  612.  S3 

110.50 

3,27I.9e 

227.50 

170.83 

2,452.12 

5,769.00 

e,  757. 35 

B,  951. 90 

5, 517. 25 

503.00 

3,463.86 

B,  716. 67 


Machinery 

Miacellaneoufl 

Oats 

Kling 

Potatoes 

Phosphate 

Poultry 

Returned  American  eooda. 
Salt 


740.10 

12,039.66 

3,463.50 

660.72 

482.92 

78,650.58 

797.60 

727.10 

2S2.60 

777,823.68 
54,006.03 
66,464.11 

Total 1,341,420.66 


Lumber,  79,718,227  feet 
Shingles,  270,000,000.. 
Laths,  664,000,000.... 


Imptrrts  from  United  Staia  in  Aimrican  vtttdt. 


Coal $22,833.25 

FertiUwr 2,000.00 

Fish  waste 155.00 

Lumber 7,818.00 

Machinery 35, 000. 00 

Plaster 1,600.00 

Number  of  American  vessels  arrived  during  yew  . . . 
Number  of  American  vessels  departed  during  year. . 

Tonnage  arrived 

Tonn^  departed 

Number  of  seamen  arrived 

Number  of  Beamen  dischaised 

Number  of  seamen  shipped 

Value  of  imports  in  American  vessels 

Valneof  exports  in  American  vessels 


Kpe f2,600.00 

Salt 360.00 

Sctapiron 1,943.00 

Wire 10,000.00 


Total 84,209.26 


There  haye  been  the  following  shipments  of  lumber  to  Europe  from 
this  port  during  the  past  year: 
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LiTcrpool t27, 698, 202 

Manchester _ 16,  T09, 425 

Cftannel - 11,249,149 

GImkow 5,738,889 

London 1,062,535 

Ireland 7, 923, 209 


Total 67,762,644 

Ika  B.  Mybbs,  Cojisul. 
St.  John,  July  10, 1899. 


SVPFLEXEffTAS  Y. 

lu  compliaoce  with  circular  letter,  dated  July  10, 1899,  I  report  as 
follows: 

There  haa  beea  a  decrease  of  about  20  per  cent  in  exports  to,  and 
an  increase  of  about  6  per  cent  in  importa  from  the  United  SUtes, 
daring  the  laat  year, 

COTTON   AND  LBATHBB  HANOFACTURE3. 

There  are  three  cotton  mills  located  in  this  district,  the  raw  material 
for  which  ia  imported  from  the  United  States  and  is  manufactured  into 

?rinta  and  muslins,  90  per  cent  of  which  are  consumed  at  home, 
here  has  been  a  falling  off  of  about.lO  per  cent  in  imports  of  cotton 
and  cotton  manufactures  from  the  United  States  during  the  last  year. 
There  was  an  increase  of  about  7  per  cent  in  imports  of  leather 
manufactures  from  the  United  States  last  year.  The  higher  class  of 
boots  and  shoes  fiud  a  better  market  here  than  the  cheaper  ones,  as 
they  are  of  better  style  and  finer  finish. 


The  rate  is  generally  about  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent. 

HABBOB  AND  ANOHORAOE  DUBS. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  harbor  and  anchorage  dues  of  this 
port  since  my  last  report  on  that  subject,  which  may  be  found  in 
Vol,  I,  p^e  411,  of  Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  Stateti  for 
1896-97. 

TRANSPOBTATION    FACILITIES. 

There  are  three  lines  of  railways  entering  this  port,  viz:  The  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  extending  to  the  Pacific  coast;  the  Intercolonial,  extend- 
ing from  Montreal,  via  Quebec,  to  Halifax;  the  Shore  Line,  the  termi- 
nus of  which  is  St.  Stephen,  85  miles  distant.  The  first  two  railroads 
are  well  equipped  with  passenger  and  freight  cars. 

No  new  lines  of  railroad  have  been  constructed  or  projected  during 
the  last  year. 

During  the  last  winter  about  twenty-five  vessels  of  the  Beaver, 
Fumess,  Dominion,  AUen,  and  Belfast  lines  plied  between  St  John 
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and  European  ports.  During  the  summer  most  of  these  lines  run 
between  Europwin  ports  and  Montreal  instead  of  St.  John,  as  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  is  then  open  to  navigation.  The  International  Steam- 
ship Company  has  a  regijlar  line  of  steamers  between  this  port  and 
Boston,  running  three  times  a  week  the  year  round.  Thei'e  is  a  daily 
line  running  up  St.  John  Kiver  to  Fredericton,  a  distance  of  85  miles; 
also  to  Digbv,  Nova  Scotia,  distant  45  miles,  connecting  with  the 
Dominion  Atlantic  Aailroad  to  Halifax,  150  miles  farther.  These  last 
lines  compete  with  the  railroads. 

COBIMUNICATION   WITH  NOVA  8COTIAN  POET8. 

Via  Central  Pacific  Railway  to  Vanceboro,  Me.,  distant  90  miles; 
time,  three  hours.  Via  International  Steamship  Company's  boatd  to 
Kastport,  distant  48  miles;  time,  three  and  one-half  hours.  Via  Shore 
Line  Railway  to  Calais,  Me.,  distant  70  miles;  time,  four  hours. 
There  has  been  no  change  in  freight.rateu. 

LICENSES. 

St.  John  requires  a  license  fee  of  $20  per  year  from  transient  mer- 
chants; and  from  transient  artisans  $7.50  for  first  year,  after  which 
thev  are  subject  to  regular  taxation. 

Commercial  travelers  pay  no  license  fees  in  St.  John  or  Fredericton. 

RATE   OF   TAXATION. 

Both  real  and  personal  property  are  assessed  at  about  actual  cash 
valuation  for  taxation.  Tbe  rate  is  $1.56  on  $100  valuation.  The 
poll  tax  is  $2  on  each  male  over  21  years  of  E^e.  AH  incomes  are  taxed 
at  $1.56  for  each  $100. 

HEBCHANT   MABTNE. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  merchant  marine  since  my  lost 
report  (heretofore  mentions)  excepting  the  addition  of  24  new  vessels 
of  667  tons. 

OENEEAL  BUSINESS. 

Trade  has  materially  increased  during  the  last  year,  especially  in  the 
amount  and  value  of  lumber  shipped  to  the  United  States,  on  account 
of  the  high  prices  received  for  tiiat  product  in  New  York  for  the  last 
seven  years. 

Iba  B.  Mybbs,  Consul. 

St.  John,  October  I,  1899. 


ST.  STEPHEN.i 
IMPOBT8   ANO   EXPOBTS. 

The  total  importations  of  this  port  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1899,  were  $494,196,  divided  as  follows: 

From  the  United  8tote8 t395,359 

From  Great  Britain 76, 734 

From  all  other  countries 22, 103 


reply  to  drcakr  of  July  10,  llttW.  C-tV>0>"*Ic 
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The  total  exportatioDs  from  thio  port  for  the  same  period  were 
{206,1M,  divided  &a  follows: 


The  importations  from  the  United  Statetj  for  the  six  months  ended 
June  30, 1899,  were  $211,069;  from  Great  Britain  for  the  same  period, 
$63,058;  from  all  other  countries,  $9,236.  The  increased  importations 
from  Great  Britain  during  these  six  months  consist  almost  entirely  of 
cotton  yarn,  drugs,  and  (fyes. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  .six  months  named  were 
$92,730;  to  all  other  countries,  $4,17-1:. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  entire  exportation  for  the  year,  other 
than  to  the  United  States,  was  made  within  the  six  months  ended  June 
30, 1899,  and  consisted  entirely  of  soap. 

While  the  total  importations  of  this  port  show  a  slight  falling  off 
from  that  of  the  preceding  year,  the  customs  receipts  show  a  gam  of 
$6,000.  due  to  the  larger  importation  of  dutiable  goods. 

MANUFACTURES. 

The  manufacture  of  lumber  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  St. 
Croix  River,  but  a  number  of  other  large  manufactorie.^  are  located 
here,  prominent  among  them  being  a  cotton  mill,  a  soap  factory, 
and  a  candy  factory.  The  cotton  mill  was  erected  some  years  ^o  by 
American  capital,  and  its  several  departments  are  presided  over  by 
Americans.  It  employs  800  operatives,  and  has  an  annual  output  of 
$6(5,000.  It  is  known  as  a  colored  mill,  making  the  finest  goods  pro- 
duced in  Canada.  Business  in  this  mill  has  been  booming  the  past 
year,  necessitating  the  erection  this  fall  of  a  large  storehouse,  of  brick 
and  stone,  60  by  100  feet,  with  three  stories. 

Many  Americans  living  in  Calais,  Me. ,  find  employment  in  this  mill, 
and  should  the  labor  laws  of  the  United  States  be  rigidly  enforced  and 
the  Canadian  authorities  retaliate  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  work  dis- 
astrously to  both  American  capital  and  labor  on  this  river. 

The  proprietors  of  the  soap  factory  claim  to  have  the  largest  straight 
soap  factor}'  in  Canada,  It  gives  employment  to  30  people,  and  has 
an  annual  production  of  3,635,462  pounds.  Canada  is  the  cnief  market 
for  the  product  of  this  factory,  although  a  little  over$4,000  worth  has 
been  exported  during  the  past  six  months.  The  raw  material  for  this 
factory  comes  very  wrgely  from  the  United  States. 

The  candy  factory,  owned  and  operated  by  Ganong  Brothers,  is 
another  large  industry  located  in  St  Stephen.  It  employs  125  opera- 
tives, many  of  them  coming  from  Calais,  Me.  It  has  an  annual  produc- 
tion of  1,600,000  pounds,  valued  at  $200,000.  The  goods  produced  by 
this  factory  are  of  the  finest,  rivaling  the  output  of  the  leadmg  factories 
of  the  United  States.  They  have  several  times  been  awarded  first 
prizes  in  competition.  These  goods  are  found  in  almost  every  city 
and  toWD  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Among  the  new  industries  to  bo  introduced  on  the  St.  Croix  River  is 
the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper.  The  mill  is  to  have  a  capacity  of 
100  tons  of  paper  per  tiay,  and  to  cost  $1,600,000. 

tra  n  sport  at  ion. 

This  community  is  well  provided  with  means  of  transportation. 
Aside  from  having  the  advantages  of  water  communication  by  several 
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steamboats  and  many  sailing  vessels,  it  )aa  three  lines  of  railroad. 
The  new  Washin^n  County  Bailrc«d,  built  last  rear  from  Calais, 
Me.,  and  connecting  here  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Baiiroad,  has 
proved  of  immense  ^vantage  to  the  traveling  public,  as  well  as  giving 
greatlv  increased  facilities  for  freight.  For  the  first  time  in  its  his- 
tory uiis  communitv  has  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  Pullman  service, 
due  entirely  to  the  Washington  County  Bulrood. 


For  several  years,  this  community  has  been  from  time  to  time  excited 
over  reports  of  valuable  mineral  deposits  within  the  limits  of  the  city. 
Licenses  have  been  secured  covering  the  larger  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory now  recognized  as  the  center  of  the  ore  deposit.  Numerous 
leases  have  been  made,  but  from  various  causes  the  development  of 
the  mine  has  been  delayed.  Parties  from  Boston  and  New  York  have 
been  prominent  in  securing  these  leases,  but  until  an  English  syndicate 
became  interested  but  littie  was  known  of  the  value  m  the  deposit. 
The  past  season,  however,  has  seen  a  wonderful  change.  A  large 
number  of  men  are  at  work  sinking  a  shaft,  which,  report  saySj  is  to  be 
300  feet  in  depth.  large  quantities  of  the  ore  have  been  shipped  to 
England  for  assay.  Though  nothing  is  known  of  the  English  assays, 
some  ore  that  was  sent  to  American  assayists  has  shown  gold  to  the 
value  of  $3  per  ton,  with  traces  of  copper  and  strong  traces  of  silver- 
Inquiry  was  not  made  about  other  metals,  but  it  is  known  that  cobalt, 
iron,  and  nickel  exist.     Should  this  mine  meet  the  expectation  of  the 

SEtrtiea  who  are  working  it,  it  will  start  a  boom  both  here  and  in  Calaii«, 
(e.,  where  there  is  the  same  formation,  no  doubt  equally  rich  as  ihi». 


The  improvement  in  road  making  has  stimulated  the  use  of  bicycles. 
Some  years  ago  it  was  possible  to  tell  exactly  the  number  of  bicycles 
owned  on  the  river,  there  were  so  few;  now,  they  are  found  in  almost 
every  household.  Though  some  bicycles  are  of  Dominion  manufacture, 
the  overwhelming  majority  are  of  American  make.  A  recent  decision 
of  the  customs  authorities  compels  tourists  having  bicycles  among 
their  effects  to  deposit  money  to  cover  the  duty  on  the  wheel,  which 
is  returned  to  them  upon  leaving  the  Dominion.  Many  of  the  leading 
wheel  makers  have  agents  for  their  goods  here. 

BONDED   WAHBHODSB. 

The  only  warehouse  used  for  bonding  purposes  here  is  a  part  of  the 
Government  building.  It  is  in  charge  m  a  special  officer,  aaa  is  largely 
employed  for  the  storage  of  tobacco. 

CUKRENOT  AMD  COMHEBCIAL  CREDITS. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  currency  in  this  district.  Rates  of 
exchange  remain  the  same  as  for  several  years  ^st.  There  is  no 
variation  in  the  time  of  paying  for  goods  or  in  discounts  for  cash. 
This  community  has  good  banking  facilities.  The  St.  Stephen  Bank 
and  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  are  well  established,  and  have  abundant 
capital  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  doing  business  here.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  are  the  added  facilities  offered  by  banks  in  Calais,  Me., 
^ust  across  the  border. 
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The  system  of  doiDg  business  in  this  district  ia  in  every  way  similar 
to  that  in  the  United  States. 

BATES  OP  WAQE8. 

While  there  has  been  no  material  change  in  wages  paid  in  most 
industries,  the  tendency  is  to  increase  the  rateper  day  and  month. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  lumber  operations.  The  ?reat  advance  in 
the  price  of  manufactured  lumber  h^  bad  the  effect  of  largely  inci'eae- 
ing  the  cut  of  logs  this  winter. 

Operators  from  other  sections  are  caavassincf  this  river  for  men 
"for  the  woods,"  offering  25  to  50  per  cent  Rovance  in  w^es  over 
former  years, 

Crables  a.  McCuux>dgh, 

Consul. 

St.  Stephen,  Octob^  SI,  189$. 


■wooi>arrocK. 

The  close  relationship  between  thia  district  and  eastern  Maine,  with 
the  travel  back  and  forth,  has  a  tendency  to  make  American  goods  of 
all  kinds  plentiful  in  our  markets.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  give 
figures  that  show  with  any  accuracy  the  ajuount  of  goods  imported 
from  the  United  States,  as  a  large  per  cent  brought  into  this  district 
are  not  direct  importationB.  The  amount,  however,  I  am  told,  gradu- 
ally increases.  The  following  figures  show  the  importations  as  entered 
at  the  custom-house  here  for  the  fiscal  year  endine  June  30,  1899: 
Imports  from  the  United  States,  $88,514;  imports  rrom  other  coun- 
tries, $23,911.  The  declared  exports  through  this  consulate  for  the 
same  period  were  $112,716;  for  the  previous  year,  $140,046.  The 
amount  declared  through  the  Edmundston  consuur  agency  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1899,  was  $138,566. 

There  are  many  imitations  of  agricultural  implements,  such  -  as 
horsepowers  and  plows.  Some  persons  even  go  so  far  as  to  say, 
"  Oh,  yes,  we  use  such  or  such  an  American  article  for  a  pattern." 
While  in  a  neighboring  city,  I  had  occasion  to  call  at  a  stove  manu- 
factory for  a  piece  of  casting  to  fit  an  American-made  range,  but  was 
told,  "Wo  make  and  sell  only  the  Blank  £  Magee  improved  range, 
which  is  just  the  same,  except  that  the  castings  will  not  fit  your  stove. 

English  and  local  capital  is  about  to  improve  the  water  power  on 
the  Tobique  Eiver.  Work  has  been  begun  on  pulp  and  paper  mills, 
as  weU  as  on  an  extensive  wood-working  mill. 

It  is  probable  that  at  Grand  Falls,  also,  American  and  Canadian 
capital  will  in  tlie  near  future  be  laively  invested  in  pulp  and  various 
wood-working  mills.  The  falls  on  the  St.  John  River  at  that  place 
are  called  the  Niagara  of  New  Brunswick,  and  have  greater  power 
than  any  other  in  eastern  Canada. 

It  is  reported  and  seems  probable  that  the  Bestigouche  and  Western 
Railway  will  cross  the  Canadian  Pacific  at  this  pbu»  instead  of  at  St. 
Leonards,  as  first  intended.  If  all  the  work  planned  is  carried  out,  it 
will  make  Grand  Falls  one  of  the  important  places  in  western  New 
Brunswick. 

Frank  C.  Denibon,  Xhrt»td^ 

Woodstock,  October  7,  1899.  nOOglC 
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NEWFOUNDI-AND. 

8T.  JOHNS. 

The  volume  of  trade  for  the  year  1S99  has  been  extremely  large,  and, 
as  a  whole,  the  people  of  Newfoundland  are  better  circumstanced  at 
present  than  for  many  years. 

COD  FISHING. 

The  I^brador  lod  fishery  was  short,  especially  os  the  lower  part 
of  the  coast,  but  there  was  an  advance  in  price.  The  %are3  are  put 
at  230,000  quintals,'  against  400,000  last  year.  The  shore  cod  fishery 
looked  very  poor  in  the  beginninjr  of  the  season,  but  it  improved 
toward  the  end.  The  conditions  were  exactly  opposite  to  those  of  the 
preceding  year.  In  1898,  the  cod  fishery  was  good  until  September, 
when  a  series  of  storms  swept  the  grounds  and  practically  mined  the 
fishery  for  the  season.  At  the  present  time,  the  stock  of  codfish  held  in 
the  stores  here  is  about  380,000  quintals,  nearly  all  shore  fish  and  of  a 
good  quality.  This  is  about  the  same  quantity  held  here  last  vear 
at  this  time.  At  present  the  markets  do  not  appear  brisk,  especially 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  West  Indies.  Brazil  is  fair,  but  slow. 
Hitherto,  Nova  Scotia  fish  has  found  its  way  into  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Kico,  and  obtaining  good  prices,  did  not  travel  as  far  south  as  Brazil. 
Now,  however,  the  West  Indian  markets  are  down,  especiallv  at  Puerto 
Rico,  and  codfish  is  quoted  as  low  as  ¥2.75  a  ouintal  in  Hatifax.  The 
Lunenburg  fleet  managers  are  stiU  holding  tneir  fall  catch,  owing  to 
low  prices.  The  slump  in  Cuban  and  Puerto  Rican  prices  is  largely  due 
(indirectly)  to  the  hurricanes  which  swept  over  that  part  of  the  world 
during  the  fall,  rendering  many  persons  homeless  and  foodless.  The 
people  who  consume  codfish  were  supplied  with  food  for  nothing  from 
theUnitcd  States;  therefore  they  dia  not  want  the  codtish  usually  sent 
hy  the  Nova  Scotians. 

The  amount  of  codfii^h  shipped  from  this  port  from  the  Ist  of 
August  to  the  end  of  the  year  1899  was  404,220  quintals.  The  Labra- 
dor shipments  for  the  same  period,  or  thereabout,  reached  223,003 
quintals.  When  to  these  figures  are  added  the  380,000  quintals  in  the 
stores  here,  the  result  is  1,000,205  quintals.  In  1898,  uie  shipments 
from  St.  Johns  reached  445,736  quintals,  or  39,534  more  than  this 
year.  The  Labrador  shipments  for  the  same  period  were  245,063 
quintals,  which,  with  380,000  quintals  in  stock  at  tne  end  of  the  season, 
gives  a  total  for  1898  of  1,070,798  tjuintals.  The  market  figures  for 
Uie  year  just  closed  show  that  the  miport  of  Portugal  has  fallen  off 
80  per  cent,  that  of  Spain  has  inereaspd  five  times,  that  of  Italy  has 
increased  60  per  cent,  the  West  Indies  have  decreased  about  40  per 
cent,  Bi-azil  has  dropped  20  per  cent.  Canada,  the  smallest  customer, 
takes  about  the  same  as  last  season.  England  has  trebled  her  quota 
this  year,  and  Ireland,  who  showed  a  blank  sheet  last  year,  took  4,000 
quintals.  Scotland  has  taken  none  for  two  years,  out  the  United 
States  took  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  the  season  before. 

'Quintal  — 112  poimdB. 

D.gitizecbyG00glc 
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UOBSmSR   FISHING. 

The  lobster  fishery  in  mut^h  smaller  than  last  jear,  owing  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  fall-cloHing;  law  which  was  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  lobsters,  which  were  l3eeomiug 
scarce.  The  extra  price  has  kept  conditions  about  normal.  The 
aggregate  amount  last  year  waa  some  50,000  cases,  at  (10  a  case;  this 
year,  35,000  cases,  at  an  average  of  $12  per  case,  or  a  value  last  year 
of  $500,000  against  $420,000  this  year. 

WHALE    FISHIKG. 

The  Cabot  Steam  Whaling  Company  has  closed  the  second  year  of 
ita  operations.  The  success  of  this  company  for  1899  has  been  remark- 
able. Ninety-eight  whales  were  taken  by  the  steamer  Caiot  at  the 
northern  factory,  Smooks  Arm,  in  about  two  and  a  half  months.  The 
sale  of  the  oil,  bone,  etc.,  realized  $22,000,  the  profits  being  $9,600. 
In  addition  to  this,  at  the  southern  factory,  in  Balena  Bay,  on,  etc.,  to 
the  value  of  $6,000  was  exported,  so  that  the  whole  earnings  of  the 
Bteamer  for  the  year  reached  $28,000.  Two  fine  factories  have  been 
built,  at  a  cost  of  $39,000.  The  steamer  Caioi  cost  $21,000.  The 
paid-up  capital  of  the  company  is  $68,000.  As  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther outlay  for  the  establishment  of  premises  and  machinery',  the  pros- 
pects of  the  company  for  the  coming  year  are  excellent.  Nearly  half 
the  shares  of  this  enterprise  are  held  by  Norwegians,  and  most  of  the 
remainder  by  Newfoundlanders.  The  steamer  Cabot  was  built  in 
Norway  and  aas  all  the  latest  improvements.  The  captain  and  crew 
are  Norwegians  and  are  all  experienced  men.  Only  such  would  have 
any  chance  of  success  in  chafing  these  whales,  which  are  exceedingly 
swift  and  strong.  They  are  the  sulphur-bottom,  humpback,  and  finback 
varieties.  A  good  specimen  of  the  sulphur-bottom  measures  95  feet. 
Ordinary  whafing  steamers  could  do  but  little  with  these. 


Coming  to  the  imports  for  the  year  just  closed,  fiour  figures  are 
slightly  Below  those  of  last  year,  the  exact  difference  being  10,385 
barrels.  ITie  figures  for  the  last  three  years  were:  1897,  295,527  bar- 
rels; 1898,  375,025  barrels;  1«99,  364,190  barrel.s.  At  one  time  during 
the  fall,  the  figures  of  1899  surpassed  those  of  1898,  but  thoj'  dropped 
toward  the  close  of  the  year.  The  price  is  pretty  much  the  same  as 
at  this  time  last  year. 

The  imports  of  corn  meal  show  a  decrease  for  the  year  of  2,385  bar- 
rels. Last  year,  there  was  a  drop  in  this  article  from  the  previous 
years  of  1,813  barrels.  When  flour  is  comparatively  cheap  the  impor- 
tation of  corn   meal   falls   off,   and   when  flour   is   dear  corn   meal 


The  Newfoundlander  must  have  his  pork,  no  matter  how  the  com- 
mercial wind  blows,  and  consequently  the  figures  cbanee  but  little 
from  year  to  year.  The  figures  for  1899  are  704  barrels  less,  but  beef 
has  gained  enough  to  account  for  this. 

Butter,  which  formerly  came  nearly  all  from  Canada,  is  being 
slowly  forced  into  the  background  year  by  year  by  the  increase  in  the 
local  output.    This  not  only  applies  to  the  article  turned  out  in  tiie 
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creameries  in  St.  Johns,  but  on  the  weet  coast,  and  domestic  butt«r 
coming  in  by  train  and  otherwise. 

The  sugar  figures  for  the  years  1898  and  1899  were:  1898,  30,384 
hundredweight;  1899,  82,521  hundredweight. 

Molasses  for  1899  shows  1,991  puncheons  more  than  in  1898. 

Tobacco  imports  are  ahead  of  last  year  by  35,484  pounds.  This  is 
due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  advertising  of  new  bitindB. 

The  imports  of  tra,  were  less  in  1899  than  in  1898,  the  figures  for 
these  years  being,  1898, 732,744  pounds;  1899, 721,952  pounds.  These 
figures  give  over  Zi  pouDOs  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the 
islADd.  It  is  noticeable  that,  while  the  amount  of  t«a  imported  in 
recent  years  is  lara«r,  some  of  the  brands  are  very  inferior  to  what 
they  iised  to  be.  Some  of  the  tea  sold  in  tiiis  country,  when  used 
without  milk,  is  practically  poisonous. 

Newfoundlanders  are  very  poor  coffee  drinkers.  The  figures  for 
1899  are  only  88  hundredweight,  or  9,756  pounds.  For  purposes  of 
calculation  1  will  put  this  at  10,000  pounds,  which  will  mean  that  only 
one  person  out  of  every  twenty  in  the  colony  consumes  a  pound  of 
coffee  in  a  year.  As  16  ounces  make  a  pound,  this  means  ..hat  the 
average  person  uses  four-fifths  of  an  ounce  of  coffee  during  the  year. 

There  was  more  coal  used  in  1899  than  during  the  previous  year,  for 
the  excess  of  imports  is  11,464  tons.  The  exact  figures  are:  1898, 
57,010  tons;  1899,  68,474  tons.  These  do  not  include  coals  brought 
into  exterior  ports 

The  soap  account  for  the  year  shows  an  increase  of  58  boxes. 
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The  principal  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  were  flour, 
pork,  salted  beef,  kerosene  oil,  olein  oil,  cordage,  leather,  and  leather 
goods. 
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The  exports  from  Newfoundland  consist  of  dried  codfish,  herring, 
cod  oil,  hair  aealskin^,  sahnon,  lobster,  minerals,  lumber,  etc. 

HEBCHAKT   HARINK   AND   SHIPPING    8BBVI0E. 

The  merchant  marine  of  Newfoundland  comprises  a  fleet  of  20  steam 
sailing  vessels,  10  steam  freighters  and  coasters  (the  lai^^est  being 
2,000  tons  and  the  smallest  250  tons  register),  60  foreign-going  sailing 
vessels,  and  a  number  of  fishing  schooners  used  for  lo^  purposes,  all 
less  than  100  tons.  The  GrOTemment  pays  a  bounty  of  $i  per  ton  for 
vessels  buOt  in  the  colony.  The  minister  of  marine  and  fisheries 
supervises  the  merchant  marine.  There  are  no  war  ships  built  in  New- 
foundland, and  no  reports  are  made  as  to  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
mail  carrii^e  by  st^imers.  Materials  for  shipbuilding  plates  and 
structural  ^rms  for  steel  vessels  all  come  from  Enj^and.  Lumber, 
spars,  etc.,  are  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Seagoing  ships  registered  in  this  colony,  their  owners,  masters,  and 
crews,  are  subject  in  respect  of  shipping  and  discharge,  agreements, 
wages  and  effects,  rights,  remedies,  and  penalties  to  uie  law  of  Great 
Britain  concerning  colonial  vessels  when  in  the  United  Kingdom  or 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  their  respective  governments.  The  master 
or  owner  of  every  vessel  registered  in  the  colony  and  sailing  on  for- 
eign voyages  is  required,  before  the  entry  of  such  vessel  at  the  cus- 
toms at  the  port  of  St.  Johns,  to  pay  to  the  receiver-peneral  the  sum  of 
12  cents  per  month  for  every  seaman  on  board  such  vessel,  to  be 
applied  tomrd  the  support  of  the  St.  Johns  Hospital,  and  the  master 
or  owner  may  retain  such  amount  from  the  wages  due  to  the  seaman. 

Quaraniifw.— For  the  purpose  of  checking  or  preventing  contagious 
diseases,  whenever  a  board  of  health  or  pubfic  health  ofBcer  may  deem 
it  necessary  to  establish  quarantine,  he  may  use  all  necessary  force  to  . 
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prevent  anyone  entering  or  leaving  anv  dwelling  house,  building, 
place,  boat,  or  vessel  woere  quarantine  oas  been  established,  except 
members  of  the  medical  or  clerical  profession,  or  under  the  direction 
of  the  board  of  health  or  public  health  officer. 


With  the  exception  of  ships  of  war,  coasters,  and  Newfoundland  fish- 
ing craft,  all  vessels  entering  the  port  of  St.  Johns  pay  to  the  cus- 
toms departmeDt  harbor  dues  at  the  following  rates,  viz: 

Vessels  under  60  tons Free. 

Ve^eels  from  60  tons  upward  and  not  more  than  100  tons (2.  OD 

Vessels  from  100  tone  upward  and  not  more  than  200  tons 3.80 

Vessels  from  200  tons  upward  and  not  more  than  300  tons 4. 00 

Vessels  from  300  tone  upward  and  not  more  than  400  tons 5.00 

Vessels  of  more  than  400  tons 6. 00 

These  are  payable  once  every  half  year,  between  the  Ist  of  January 
and  the  30th  of  June,  and  between  the  1st  of  July  and  the  Slat  of 
December. 


Light  dues  are  payable  once  in  evei-y  calendar  year  (but  not  oft«ner 
than  once  in  every  three  months),  viz,  24  cents  per  ton  up  to  and  includ- 
ing 600  tons;  12  cents  per  ton  additional  on  every  ton  over  500  tons 
up  to  and  including  1,000  tons;  6  cents  per  ton  additional  on  every  ton 
over  1,000  tons  up  to  and  including  2,000  tons.  Not  more  than  $240 
is  to  be  paid  in  any  one  calendar  year. 

Vessels  arriving  for  repairs,  coal,  or  supplies  pay  one-half  of  above 
rates. 

The  foregoing  applies  to  merchant  vessels, 

Labrador,  bank,  and  coast  fishing  vessels  and  coasters  pay  no  dues 
while  engM^ed  in  those  fisheries  or  trade.  Should  a  vessel  proceed  on 
any  other  Man  a  fishing  voyage  to  a  place  outside  the  colony,  such  ves- 
sef  shall  be  liable  to  pay  once  in  each  calendar  year  at  the  same  rate  as 
foreign-going  vessels. 

Water  dues  are  5  cents  per  register  ton,  not  to  exceed  $30.  Payable 
once  a  year. 

Tnble  o/  TiUet  of  jnkAage  of  reixeU  in  <md  out  of  S.  Johm. 


Vessels  under  80  tons $6. 35 

Vessels  from  80  to  100  tons «.  70 

Vessels  from  100  to  120  tons 7.35 

Vessels  from  120  to  160  tons 8.00 

Vessels  from  160  to  200  tons 8. 70 

VeMela  from  200  to  240  tone 9. 35 

Vessels  from  240  to  280  tons 10.00 

Vessels  from  280  to  300  tons 10.70 

Vessels  from  300  to  360  tons 13. 36 


Vessels  from  350  to  400  tons $16. 00 

Vessels  from  400  to  500  tons 18.70 

Vessels  from  500  to  600  tons 21.3ft 

Vessels  from  600  to  700  tons 24.00 

Vessels  from  700to860  tous 26.70 

Over  that  size,  for  every  100  tons 

additional 1.36 

And  on  no  sailing  vessel  is  the 

pilotage  to  exceed 32. 00 


Steamers  pay  pilotage  on  their  net  tonnage,  as  in  the  case  of  sailing 


Steamers  employed  in  the  fisheries  of  the  colony  are  exempt,  except 
when  on  foreign  voyages.     Coastwise  steamers  are  also  exempt. 

Subsidized  mail  steamei's  in  connection  with  the  colony  pay  at  the 
rate  of  8  cents  for  each  horsepower. 

No  steamer  must  pay  more  than  $48  at  one  time.  ^-.  , 
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All  coMtiQg  vessels  which  take  pilots  pay  one-half  of  the  &boT« 
rates  of  pilot^e  in  proportioD  to  their  touoage. 

The  above  scale  of  pilotage  shall  be  payable  od  the  rc^ster  tonnage 
of  all  auch  vessels,  as  sflcertained  before  going  out  of  the  harbor. 


Toaage  rata,  S.  Jokru. 


VesBela  60  toni  and  nnder f4. 00 

V«»el8  from  60  to  100  tons,  10 
cents  per  ton  additional. 

Vesela  from  101  to  126  tons 10. 00 

VeeBela  from  126  to  150  tone 12.00 

Vceaela  from  151  to  176  tons 14. 00 

Vemela from  176  to  200  tons 16.00 

Vmels  from  201  to  226  tons 18.00 

VesBele  from  226  to  250  lomi 20.00 

VewelH  from  251  to  300  tone 22.00 


Veaaelfl  from  301  to  SSO  tooB. . . 
VuMlfl  from  351  to  400  tons. . . 
Veaaela  from  401  to  450  tons. . . 
Vemela  from  461  to  500  tons. . . 
Vewela  from  601  to  650  tona. . . 
VeaMis  from  661  to  600  tone... 
Veflsela  from  601  to  700  tons. . . 
Veaeela  from  701  to  800  tona. . . 
Veeeela  from  801  to  900  tons... 
Veaeela  from  900  to  1,000  tons. 


124.00 
26.00 
28.00 
30.00 
32.00 
3i.0O 
38.00 
42.00 
46.00 
50.00 


Vessels  requirii^  the  steamer  to  go  beyond  the  harbor  limits  are 
charged  by  special  agreement.  Vessels  in  distress  or  otherwise  dis- 
abled will  have  to  make  special  contracts  for  assistance.  Vessels 
using  the  steamers'  hawser  pay  10  per  cent  on  towage  rates  for  same. 
One-third  additional  is  charged  during  winter  months,  commencing 
on  December  10.  and  ending  April  10,  each  year.  Special  nit«8  are 
charged  during  tne  ice  season. 
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Rolen  uf  monOibj  iiiigm  jiaii!  nl  St.  Johns  to  iifficti 


Cl«». 

W.^ 

ci™. 

Wage.. 

Sramen 

•20 
M1O60 

Firemen 

Letters. — For  Newfoundland  and  lahrador,  3  cents  per  ounce;  rcp- 
istratioD,  5  cents.  Foreign  mails:  United  States,  5  ccnbj  per  half 
ounce;  registration,  5  cents.  Dominion  of  Canada,  2  cents  per  half 
ounce;  registration,  5  cents.  United  Kingdom,  2  cents  per  half  ounce; 
registration,  4  cents.  British  PosHcssions,  excepting  Australia  and 
Kew  Zealand,  5  cents  per  half  ounce;  registration,  5  cents,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union,  5  cents  per 
half  ounce;  registration,  5  cents. 

JPtirceh. — For  United  Kingdom:  Under  3  pounds,  24  cents;  3  to  7 
pounds,  48  cents;  7  to  11  pounds,  72  cents.  United  States,  12  cents 
per  pound  or  fraction  of  a  pound.  Dominion  of  Canada,  15  cents  per 
pound  or  fraction  uf  a  pound.  Maximum  weight  to  Canada,  7  pounds; 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  United  States,  11  pounds. 

CLOSE   TIME    FOR   FISH    ANI>   OAME. 

M'^illow  grouse  (partridge)  and  other  grouse,  January  12  to  Septem- 
ber 15. 

Curlew,  plover,  snipe,  or  other  wild  or  migratory  birds  (excepting 
wild  geese),  January  12  to  September  16. 

Caribou,'  February  1  to  July  15,  and  from  October  1  to  October  20. 

Moose  or  elk,  for  ten  years  from  January  1,  1896. 

Otter  or  beaver,  April  1  to  October  1. 

Rabbits  and  hares,  March  1  to  September  15. 

Herring:  Seining  from  March  15  to  April  25  following,  except  as 
regards  vessels  in  the  bank  fishery,  which  are  allowed  to  take  60 
liarrels  per  voyage  for  bait.  Inbarring  is  prohibited  between  April 
25  and  October  1  following. 

CURRENCY, 

The  banking  business  of  the  colony  is  conducted  hv  branches  of 
three  of  the  lading  banks  of  Canada,  which  were  established  in  New- 
foundland shortly  after  the  great  financial  crash  of  1894,  at  which  time 
both  the  local  banks  collapsed. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  currency  value.  The  rates  of 
exchange  are  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  premium  on  drafts  on  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  discount  on 

'  Note. — Licenne  to  kill  caribou:  Two  atag  and  one  doe,  $40;  three  stag  and  one 
doc,  Xm;  five  ulag  and  two  doe,  $80. 

Subjecta  of  the  rolonv,  officers  of  British  war  ships  Htationed  on  fishery  protection 
service,  and  consular  officers  of  other  countriefl  residing  in  the  colony  are  permitted 
to  kill  Uipee  stag  and  two  doe  each  year  free  of  charge. 
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checkfl  OD  poiDts  in  the  same  countries.  English  exchange  rates  are 
governed  by  the  New  York  rates,  the  banfe  here  receiving  cable 
advice  from  New  York  of  every  change. 

The  discount  on  United  States  bank  notes  is  one-half  of  1  per  cent, 
and  on  United  States  silver,  4  per  cenL  American  gold  passes  current 
on  its  face,  and  British  gold  at  $1.86}  to  the  £1.  United  States 
bonk  notes  and  silver  pass  current  on  their  face  in  trade. 

COHHUNICATIOM. 

The  transportation  facilities  in  Newfoundland  are: 

IrUemdl. — By  railroad  to  the  noilhem  and  eastern  coasts  to  Ejcploite; 
thence  through  the  interior  of  the  country  to  Bay  of  Islands,  and 
finally  to  the  terminus  of  the  line  on  the  west  coast  (in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence)  to  Port  au  Basques,  connecting  with  steamer  for  Sydney, 
Nova  Scotia  (seven  hours'  sea  voyage).  At  Sydney,  connection  is  made 
with  the  Intercolonial  Railway  to  St.  John,  New  Brunswick;  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad  to  Vanceboro,  Me. ;  Maine  Central  Railroad  to  Ban- 
gor, Portland,  and  Boston.  The  time  from  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland 
to  Boston  is  seventy-two  hours;  trains  connect  with  steamer  at  Port 
au  Basques  for  St.  Johns  three  times  each  week,  and  run  daily  between 
St.  Johns,  Placentia,  and  Harbor  Grace. 

Goagtwiae. — By  steamer  to  eastern  and  northeastern  coasts;  also  by 
steamer  from  St.  Johns  southern  and  western  coasts,  and  Gulf  of  St 
I^wrence,  both  steamers  returning  to  St.  Johns  foitnightly.  They 
do  not  ply  after  the  Christmas  season  on  account  of  the  heavy  ice  on 
the  coast.  A  steamer  runs  between  St.  Johns  and  L&brador,  stopping 
at  all  principal  places  on  the  I^brador  coast,  making  seven  round  trips 
each  season,  commencing  about  August  1  and  ending  October  20. 

Ooean  {yoreigtij.—AWaa  Line  steamers  ply  between  Glasgow,  Liver- 
pool, and  Philadelphia,  calling  on  their  westward  trips  fortnightly  at 
St.  Johns  and  Halifax,  and  on  their  east-bound  trips  fortnightly, 
at  St.  Johns  only.  Canadian  and  Newfoundland  Steamship  Company 
boats  also  sail  between  Liverpool  and  Halifax,  calling  at  St.  Johns. 
A  steamer  of  this  line  leaves  Liverpool  and  Halifax  every  ten  days, 
touching  at  St.  Johns  on  both  the  outward  and  homeward  trips.  Red 
Cross  Line  steamers  ply  between  New  York  and  St.  Johns,  (^ling  at 
Halifax  each  trip.  The  usual  passage  from  New  York  to  St.  Johns 
takes  five  to  five  and  a  half  days,  with  a  "stop  over"  of  aday  or  half  a 
day  at  Halifax.  They  sail  every  fortnight.  From  Montreal,  St.  Johns 
is  reached  in  four  davs  (1,070  miles)  by  steamers  of  the  Black  Diamond 
Line,  sailing  fortnigntly.  Also  by  steamers  of  the  Ross  Line,  sailing 
weekly  from  Montreal  and  St.  Johns  during  the  season,  from  April  tiQ 
the  close  of  navigation. 

New  w^on  roads  opened  in  1899  are:  Road  connecting  Bay  Bulls 
Arm  with  Bne  of  railway,  4  miles;  three  roads  in  Bay  St.  George,  lead- 
ing from  settlements  to  the  railvray,  about  50  miles  in  length.  Two 
roads  were  completed  in  Placentia  Bay,  of  about  6  miles  ea<m. 

Freight  charges  via  railway  are  governed  by  rates  adopted  by  the 
Canadian  Freight  Association.  Ek  steamers  between  St.  Johns  and 
Philadelphia  they  average  about  vS  per  ton;  between  St.  Johns  and 
New  York,  $5  per  ton;  oetween  St.  Johns  and  Montreal,  $4  per  ton; 
between  St.  Johns  and  Liverpool,  ^.80  per  ton. 
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FBICES,  WAGES,  ETC. 

The  customs  duties  of  18d9  are  10  per  cent  higher  than  1898.  Prices 
of  commodities  have  advanced  accordingly. 

Wages  rule  as  followB:  For  laborers,  60  cents  to  (1  per  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  work  performed;  female  servants,  from  ^1.50  to  $3  per 
month,  besides  maintenance  and  lodging  (there  are  no  male  servants 
employed);  factory  operatives,  from  26  cents  to  $1.50  per  day.  Clerks 
in  stores:  males,  from  $300  to  $600  per  annum;  females,  from  $80  to 
$300;  dressmakers,  from  $50  to  $400;  milliners,  from  $200  to  $400; 
bookkeepers,  from  $400  and  upward.  Railway  employees  as  follows: 
surveying  engineers,  $75  per  month;  office  clerss,  from  $25  to  $75  per 
month:  mborers,  $1  per  tmy;  firemen,  $1.20;  brakemen,  $1.20;  engi- 
neers, $2;  machinists,  $1.50  to  $2.  All  laborers,  etc.,  have  to  work 
ten  hoars  a  day.  Police  and  firemen  receive,  if  single,  $23.25  to  $29.42 
per  month;  married,  $28,66;  captains  and  sergeants,  $35. 

DISCOVBET  AND    DEVELOPMENT. 

The  exploration  for  and  exploitadon  of  mineral  deposits  last  year, 
not  only  in  Newfoundland  but  on  Labrador,  according  to  report,  met 
with  considerable  success.  Of  course,  it  ia  difficult  to  obtain  any  relia- 
ble information,  and  all  reports  must  be  received  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  caution.  Where,  however,  actoal  mining  development  has 
taken  place,  even  though  no  shipments  of  ore  have  yet  resulted,  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  some  interesting  facts. 

Brick. — 1  am  informed  that  some  forty  years  ago,  a  builder  of  St 
Johns  made  the  first  attempt  to  manufacture  brick  in  Newfoundland. 
After  some  five  years'  experience  he  sold  out  to  another  man,  who  has 
been  prosecuting  the  business  on  a  small  scale  ever  since,  depending 
on  the  local  markets  for  the  disposal  of  the  product  of  the  industry. 
The  output  averages  about  60,000  brick  per  annum,  which  is  sold  at 
the  yard  for  $7  or  $9  per  1,000,  delivered  in  St.  Johns.  Two  other 
plants  have  been  making  brick  since  1888,  and  turn  out  about  the 
same  average  quantity,  the  product  being  disposed  of  in  St.  Johns. 

Eight  or  ten  years  ago,  a  company  was  formed  to  work  on  a  more 
extensive  scale  at  a  pla^  called  Elliotts  Cove,  in  Random  Sound,  and 
a  considerable  outlay  in  procuring  the  necessary  plant  was  incurred. 
For  the  first  few  years  their  operations  were  not  very  successful  as 
regards  quality,  though  a  large  quantity  of  brick  was  made.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  returns  for  1891,  the  figures  for  that  year  were 
70,000,  valued  at  $7,000,  Of  late  years,  much  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  product,  and  a  better  demand  has 
resulted.  I  am  informed  that  the  annual  output  of  this  company 
averages  about  750,000  brick,  and  that  the  selling  price,  delivered  in 
St.  Johns,  is  about  $9  per  thousand.  The  coming  season  this  company 
expects,  if  circumstances  prove  favorable,  to  prepuce  at  least  1,000,000 
bnck. 

The  manufacture  of  brick  is  the  only  industry  as  yet  established 
dependent  upon  the  clay  deposits  of  the  country  for  the  raw  material. 
As,  however,  there  is  a  vast  natural  supply  of  days,  suitable  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  there  is  room  for  an  immense  development  of 
kindred  employments. 
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SviUdmg  stone. — The  only  returna  I  could  obtain  under  this  head 
were  thoee  furnished  me  with  the  figures  of  building  and  paving  stone 
quarried  a  short  distance  from  St.  Johns  last  year.  As  both  products 
were  from  the  same  quarr;  and  are  of  the  same  material,  I  snail,  for 
convenience,  class  them  together.  Some  400  tons  of  building  stone, 
valued  at  (400,  and  1,700  tons  of  paving  stone,  worth  $13,600,  were 
estracted  and  rough  dressed  during  the  season.  A  considerable  indus- 
try in  quarrying  rock  of  a  similar  character  from  the  hills  and  ridges 
in  the  vtcinity  of  St.  Johns  has  been  prosecuted  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  an  enormous  amount  of  the  material  has  been  utilized  in  the  con- 
struction of  churches  and  other  public  buildings.  It  is  used  exten- 
sively, also,  in  house  foundations,  retaining  walls,  ete.,  and  the  debris 
is  employed  in  macadamizing  the  streets  of  St.  Johns.  Work,  how- 
ever, IS  active  only  when  some  large  structure  is  in  course  of  erection. 

Sand  and  gravel  for  mortar  and  roof  covering  are  items  of  consid- 
erable value,  but  no  figures  can  be  quoted  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

<?ran2^.— During  the  construction  of  the  cross-country  railroad, 
completed  two  years  ago,  three  granite  quarries  were  opened.  The 
material  was  almost  exclusively  used  in  the  construction  of  bridge 
abutments,  and  was  found  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  purp<»e. 
In  fact,  the  rock  is  not  only  durable  but  pretty,  and  when  polished  can 
be  used  for  structural  or  monumental  purposes.  Wiiat  the  value  per 
annum  of  the  material  so  quarried  and  utilized  may  have  been,  1  do 
not  know.  The  estimated  output  of  last  year  was  4,000  tons,  valued 
at  $20,000,  and  this  would  probably  be  a  fair  average  of  the  amoont 
and  value  for  each  year  since  the  quarries  were  opened.  Many  beau- 
tiful gmoites  occur  alon^  the  course  of  or  in  proximity  to  the  railway. 

Granites  and  granitoid  rocks  of  infinite  varietv  of  color  occur  in 
many  parts  of  the  island.  On  the  southern  coast  tnere  was  opened  up 
last  year  a  quarry  of  close-grained  reddish  syenite  of  a  unique  charac- 
ter. This  rock  presents  a  set  of  remarkable  cleavage  planes,  which 
admit  of  its  being  quarried  in  slabs  of  almost  any  dimensions,  from  a 
few  inches  up  to  several  feet  in  thickness,  and  of  various  lengths  up 
to  36  or  more  feet  Its  natural  cleavage  and  the  perfect  parallelism 
of  the  bedding  planes  render  it  suitable  just  as  it  comes  from  Uie 
quarry,  with  scarcely  any  dressing,  for  many  useful  purposes,  such  as 
door  and  window  siUs,  stair  treads,  hearthstones,  pavmg  and  curb 
stones,  eto.  During  the  past  few  years,  there  have  been  brought  to  St. 
Johns  in  schooners  about  300  tons  of  this  rock,  which  was  disposed 
of  in  the  local  market  at  the  rate  of  about  $8  per  ton,  but  the  demand 
for  such  material  in  this  country  is  limited. 

iSZfflfe.— The  slate  industry  is  not  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Although 
an  unlimited  supply  of  first-class  material  is*  available,  only  a  local 
demand  is  found  for  800  squares  per  annum,  valued  at  about  $4.50  per 
square  at  the  quarry. 

Chroma  ore. — Chromic  iron  mining  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
actively  prosecuted  during  the  year  1899,  but  the  crushing  and  con- 
centrating of  the  lower-grade  ore  previously  mined  resuGed  in  the 
shipment  of  724  tons  of  £6  per  cent  chromic  oxide.  The  only  other 
mining  operations  for  this  cuiss  of  minerals  carried  on  last  year  con- 
sisted of  an  attempt  to  open  up  s  deposit  on  tiie  northeast  coast  of  the 
island.     I  have  no  particulars  of  the  result. 

Ooal. — Lost  year  witnessed  the  first  bona  fide  attempt  at  coal  mining 
in  Newfoundland.    Early  in  the  season,  a  branch  railway  was  coihC 
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structed  from  Scotts  Pond  to  Coal  Brook,  head  of  Grand  Lake,  a 
distance  of  2i  miles,  where  a  line  house  and  other  structures  have 
been  erected.  They  commenced  mining  in  July  with  some  25  men, 
the  number  being  afterwards  increased  to  50.  Most  of  the  work  was 
of  a  preliminary  nature.  I  am  informed  that  up  to  the  end  of  the 
year  some  2,900  tons  of  coal  were  taken  out,  all  of  which  was  con- 
sumed in  the  locomotives  of  the  Newfoundland  Bailway.  It  is  said  to 
have  given  satisfaction  as  a  steam  coal. 

Ck^per  ore. — The  greatly  increased  value  of  metallic  copper  in  late 
years,  owing  chiefly  to  the  demand  for  this  substance  for  electrical 
purposes,  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  search  for  copper-bearing  ores 
all  over  the  world.  Mining  properties  hitherto  considered  not  worth 
developing  are  now  eagerly  sought,  and  several  abandoned  mines  are 
being  reopened  under  new  auspices.  Among  those  latter,  the  Little 
Bay Tlopper  Mine,  in  Notre  Dwne  Bay,  was  operated  last  year  by  the 
Newfoundland  Copper  Company,  a  new  company  recently  formed,  which 
holds  options  on  several  other  properties  in  tne  same  neighborhood. 
I  learn  from  the  manager  at  Little  Bay  that  during  the  season  it 
sent  to  market  from  Little  Bay  and  I^dy  Fond  Mines  443  tons  of  ore 
and  20  tons  of  regulus,  while  it  had  in  stock  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son 150  tons  of  ore  at  Lady  Pond  and  ISO  tons  at  Little  Bay.  Pre- 
vious to  this  company's  taking  over  the  property  in  June  last,  the 
former  owners  had  shipped  220  tons  of  ore  and  30  tons  of  regulus  of 
24  per  cent.  During  the  same  season,  another  company  took  options 
on  several  properties  in  the  same  locality  and  did  considerable  devel- 
oping work.     None  has  yet  been  marketed. 

A  very  rich  copper  vein  was  discovered  on  the  west  coast,  and, 
although  not  much  ore  was  actually  taken  out,  the  indications  during 
the  work  of  last  summer  give  promise  of  its  developing  into  a  good 
mine.  Several  smaller  attempts  to  open  up  copper  deposits  took 
place  in  various  sections  of  the  ir«land  and  on  Labrador,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  procure  particulars  of  the  results.  Operations  at  Tilt 
Cove  were  active  during  the  year,  about  66,000  tons  of  ore  being  sent 
to  market 

Iron.  ore. — The  only  iron  mine  in  Newfoundland  which  can  be  said 
to  have  been  systematically  worked  so  far,  is  the  Hematite  mine,  on 
Bell  Island,  Conception  Bay,  situated  16  miles  north  of  St.  Johns,  the 
output  of  which  Degan  four  years  ago  with  only  750  tons,  but  last 
year  developed  to  atout  250,000  tons. 

The  bed,  or  quarry,  contains  28,000,000  tons  of  ore,  underlying  a 
surface  deposit  of  2  feet  of  soil.  When  this  has  been  removed  a 
vast  terrace  of  mineral,  500  feet  wide  and  3  miles  long,  will  be  exposed. 
The  percentage  of  iron  is  54  to  56.  It  is  the  natural  formation  of  the 
ore,  nowever,  in  the  form  of  cubes  a  few  inches  in  diameter,  which  is 
most  remarkable.  These  cubes  lie  in  perfectly  regular,  horizontal 
order,  like  a  tiled  floor.  The  appearance  suggests  the  work  of  a 
skilled  mechanic.  The  lateral  view  shows  the  same  regular  order  of 
tier  upon  tier,  extending  deep  into  the  earth. 

Two  miles  from  the  mine  is  a  sheltered  cove,  where  a  pier  has  been 
constructed.     At  the  end  of  this  pier  the  water  is  234  feet  deep.     The 

flier  is  a  structure  of  southern  pme,  60  feet  square  and  90  feet  li|gh. 
t  contains  ten  pockets,  each  with  a  capacity  of  200  tons  of  ore.    The 
outlet  is  a  movable  chute,  which  leads  directly  to  the  ship's  bold. 
The  ore  is  conveyed  to  the  cove  by  a  tramway  worked  oy  an  endless 
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cable.  The  ten  pockets  can  be  emptied  in  two  hours.  On  the  shore 
behind  ia  a  reeervoir  with  a  capacity  of  10,000  tons.  This  is  connected 
with  the  pier  by  a  series  of  autoniatic  hoppers,  which  dump  directly 
into  the  ship's  hold. 

This  extraordinary  mine  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Whit- 
ney, of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  is  largely  interested  in  coal  properties  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  induced  him  to  organize  a  company  to  erect  smelt- 
ing works  at  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  which  will  give  Canada  a  pro- 
gressive corporation  of  $20,000,000,  This  companj'  has  taken  over  the 
Bell  Island  mine  for  $1,000,000,  and  will  in  future  continue  operations 
on  an  extensive  scale  in  Newfoundland. 

Machinery  and  mechanical  devices  have  so  minimized  labor  that  the 
cost  of  mining  and  loading  the  ore  is  only  25  cents  per  ton.  The 
expense  of  transporting  it  te  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  tne  site  of  the 
smelting  works,  is  25  cents  more.  This,  at  the  market  prices,  secures 
at  least  $1  a  ton.  Next  year,  the  Whitney  Company  proposes  to 
increase  the  present  working  force  of  550  men  to  2,000,  and  the  output 
to  1,200,000  tons. 

In  the  district  of  Bay-de- Verde,  prospecting  for  iron  was  prosecuted 
with  vigor  last  year,  and  resulted  in  the  application  for  licenses  of 
search  covering  almost  the  entire  area  of  the  peninsula  between  Con- 
ception and  Trinity  bays.  The  Newfoundland  Iron  Ore  Company, 
Lunited,  secured  tnc  leasehold  of  some  14  square  miles  of  this  terri- 
tory, throughout  the  entire  length  of  which  the  continuity  of  the 
main  hematite  lode  is  said  to  have  been  proven  by  means  of  shafts 
and  trial  pits,  and  commenced  last  year  to  prepare  for  active  oper- 
ations. A  main  shaft  was  sunk  vertically  to  a  depth  of  120  feet. 
Seven  holes  were  sunk  at  intervals  along  toe  lode,  ranging  from  40  to 
120  feet  in  depth,  and  it  is  reported  that  some  400  tons  of  ore  have 
been  raised  to  the  surface,  and  about  500,000  tons  are  said  to  l>e  in 
sight. 

The  ore  is  a  red  hematite,  of  a  higher  grade  than  that  of  Bell  Island, 
and  fi-eer  from  injurious  ingredients,  such  as  sulphur  and  phosphorus. 
The  company  has  built  a  railroad  7  miles  in  length,  and  constructed  a 
substantial  loading  wharf,  so  that  everything  will  be  in  readiness  to 
ship  ore  the  coming  season.  Another  company  has  just  leased  an  area 
of  Id  square  miles  in  the  same  district,  said  to  cover  the  continuation 
westward  of  the  same  deposit  of  ore. 

Several  other  discovenes  of  iron  ore  and  a  few  attempts  to  open  them 
up  were  made  during  1899.  Work  was  commenced  upon  a  deposit  of 
hematite  on  the  Exploits  River,  and  about  100  tons  of  ore  of  a  superior 
quality,  averaging  over  60  per  cent  in  metallic  ore,  were  taken  out. 
Quite  an  excitement  has  been  created  during  the  past  autumn  by  the 
discovery  of  iron  ores  at  sevei-al  points  on  the  south  side  of  Bonavista 
Bav,  and  a  rush  for  licenses  of  search  to  cover  the  ground  has  resulted. 
Otner  finds  of  iron  ores,  both  on  this  island  and  in  Labrador,  were 
rumored  last  year,  but  nothing  reliable  could  be  obtained  regarding 
these  latter. 

Fyrites. — Pilleys  Island  mine  has,  as  usual,  shipped  a  large  quantity 
of  ore,  amounting  to  32,355  tons,  all  of  which  went  to  the  United 
States  market.  A  new  pyrite  mine  was  opened  at  Bay  of  Islands  last 
year,  which  gives  promise  of  becoming  a  large  producer  ere  long- 
About  200  tons  of  ore,  high  in  sulphur,  were  mined,  but  none  has 
been  shipped  as  yet.  Another  deposit  was  discovered  in  the  same 
district,  m  regard  to  M'hich  I  have  no  figures. 
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Matwaneee, — Some  work  was  done  during  the  ^t  summer  at  For- 
tune Harbor  on  the  manganiferous  iron  deposit  in  that  locality,  bat 
no  shipmeut  of  ore  was  made.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  only  one  cargo 
of  1,500  tons  has  yet  been  sent  to  market  (1897),  and  I  am  unable  to 
find  what  disposal  was  made  of  it 

Petroleum. — There  was  considerable  prospecting  and  boring  for 
petroleum  during  the  summer  months.  Four  bore  holes  were  put  aown 
to  varying  depths,  each  of  which  gave  indications  of  oil  It  has  been 
stated  that  experiments  show  a  probable  yield  of  20  barrels  per  day. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mineral  production  of  Newfoundland 
for  the  year  1899: 


Name  ol  product. 

QuandO-. 

Value. 

4,  CM 

103,000 
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ui,aoa 

c*i  ■■■■-■ 

do    - 

SE^^r";::;::.;::- 

''"™" 

908,087 

lUFBOVBHBMTS  tN  ST.  JOHNa 

Water  street,  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  St.  Johns,  has  been 
paved  fl  mile)  with  dressed  granite  blocks  laid  over  S  inches  of  sand 
and  6  inches  of  concrete  on  prepared  foundation.  Joints  between 
blocks  are  filled  with  bituminons  paving  cement.  The  sidewalks  are 
10  feet  wide,  of  concrete,  6  inches  deep;  curbing  18  inches  deep.  The 
whole  is  finished  in  a  neat  and  substantial  manner. 

Seven  miles  of  electric  railway  now  encircle  the  city,  and  in  a  short 
time  cars  will  be  iimnin^.  Work  on  the  electric  power  plant,  8  miles 
from  St.  Johns,  is  neanng  completion.  The  capacity  of  the  plant 
will  be  3,600  horsepower.  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  generate  1,350 
horsepower  to  run  the  street  railway,  light  the  streets,  and  drive  all 
the  machinery  of  the  city. 

OEKERAL   REHABKS. 

Commercial  travelers  are  not  required  to  pay  license. 

Passports  are  not  needed  for  Mewfoundhtnd  or  Labrador. 

There  is  no  law  requiring  goods  to  be  marked  so  as  to  show  the 
country  of  origin  or  manuf^ture. 

There  are  no  complaints  of  deficiencies  in  American  methods  of 
packing  goods  for  this  market. 

As  alreadv  stated,  the  total  imports  from  all  countries,  consisting  of 
clothing,  fisnery  supplies,  and  all  commodities  for  home  consumption, 
into  the  colony  of  Newfoundland,  for  the  tiacal  vear  ended  June  80, 
1899,were  ^,311,224.  Of  this  amount,  the  Unitea  Kingdom  furnished 
«1,935,024;  Canada,  $2,088,093,  and  the  United  States,  $1,928,834, 
making  a  total  of  $5,951,951,  leaving  but  $369,273  for  all  other  coun- 
tries.    While  the  United  States  has  almost  an  equal  share  of  the  trade 
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with  England  and  Canada,  our  imports  should  be  greater.  There  is 
DO  preferential  duty  extended  to  any  country,  the  tariff  being  designed 
for  revenue  purposes  only,  not  for  protection. 

I  receive  many  inquiries  from  manufacturers  and  business  bouses 
at  home  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  certain  articles  and  the  chance  for 
introducing  them  into  the  country.  The  best  information  available  is 
furnished,  but  it  proves  of  little  use  to  the  inquirer.  Letters  to  the 
trade  are  generally  unanswered  and  circulars  are  seldom  noticed.  Eng- 
lish and  Canadian  houses  do  not  depend  on  circulars  to  hold  their  ti-ade 


in  Newfoundland.  Thev  send  agents  with  samples.  Few  United 
States  commercial  travelers  visit  uiese  shores.  It  our  business  con- 
cerns would  send  competent  men  to  study  methods  and  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  wants  of  the  market,  I  am  satisfied  our  imports 
into  Newfoundland  could  easily  be  doubled.  This  might  be  some- 
what enwusive  in  the  beginning,  but  the  results  could  not  fail  to 
be  gratifying. 

Mabtin  J.  Cakter,  Conaid. 
St.  Johns,  January  18,  1900, 


TXOVA.  SCOTIA. 

RALTPAX. 

Pursuant  lo  instructions  contained  in  Department  of  State  circular 
dated  July  10,  1899,  1  submit  the  following  report  of  the  commerce 
and  industries  of  Nova  Scotia  and  of  this  consular  district: 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  more  than  usual  prosperity  in  the 
maritime  Provinces  of  Canada,  and  especially  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Conditions  in  the  lumbering  and  farming  industries  and  in  general 
trade  have  improved,  but  in  iSe  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  perhaps  the 
most  infiuentiat  factor  making  for  prosperity  is  the  recent  location  of 
a  great  iron  andsteelplantat  Sydney,  wherein  the  near  future  a  force 
ot  4,000  or  5,000  men  will  probably  bo  employed,  and  the  foundation 
laid  for  other  industries  mdch  are  dependent  upon  cheap  iron  and 
cheap  coal. 

I  allude  to  the  enterprise  undertaken  by  the  Dominion  Iron  and 
Steel  Company,  Limited,  a  corporation  composed  largely  of  American 
and  Canadian  capitalists  who  were  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
Dominion  Coal  Company  in  Cape  Breton  a  few  years  ago. 

This  iron  and  steel  company  is  reported  to  have  secured  very  lai^ 
deposits  of  red  hematiteon  Bell  Island,  Newfoundland,  and  of  Bessemer 
ore  in  Cuba,  near  Santiago.  Abundant  limestone  is  said  to  be  found 
near  Sydney,  and  an  arrangement  has  been  affected  with  the  Dominion 
Coal  Company  for  a  supply  of  coal  during  the  next  ninety  years. 
The  present  plans  of  the  new  company  contemplate  the  immediate 
expenditure  of  about  82,500,000  for  blast  furnaces;  tljSOO.OOO  for  a 
steel  mill;  $1,250,000  for  coke  ovens,  and  something  like  *1,000,000 
more  for  wharves,  discharging  plants,  foundations,  freight,  and  inci- 
dentals. 

The  town  of  Sydney  has  provided  the  site  for  the  works,  about  640 
acres,  with  more  than  a  mile  of  water  frontage  on  the  harbor,  and  has 
granted  tax  exemption  for  a  period  of  thirty  years.  ~  .  ^ 
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The  provincial  government  of  Nova  Scotia  grants  aid  to  the  company 
to  the  extent  of  paying  it  &  sum  equal  to  "onu-half  the  royalty  on  all 
coal  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  coke  for  smelting  purposea," 
amounting  to  6i  cents  on  all  coal  bo  used. 

The  Dominion  government,  until  June  30, 1902,  pvea  (1)  "a  bounty 
of  $3  per  ton  on  steel  ingots  manufactured  from  ingredients  not  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  which  consists  of  pig  iron  made  in 
Canada;  (2)  a  bounty  of  $3  per  ton  on  puddled  iron  oars  made  from 
Canadian-made  pig  iron;  (3)  a  oountyonpia  iron  manufactured  from  ore 
of  $3  per  ton  on  Uie  proportion  producea  from  Canadian  ore,  and  $2 
on  the  proportion  produced  from  foreign  ore."  An  act  of  1899  pro- 
vides tnat  bounties  shall  be  continued  until  June  30, 1907,  but  Mter 
June  30, 1902,  at  a  yearly  diminishing  rate,  namely,  90  per  cent  from 
June  80, 1902-1903;  75  per  cent  in  1903-1904;  55  per  cent  m  190^1905; 
35  r«r  cent  in  1905-1906,  and  20  per  cent  in  1906-1907. 

Work  is  being  pushed  forward  energetically  at  present,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  plant  will  be  in  operation  oefore  the  end  of  the 
year  1900. 


The  province  of  Nova  Scotia  reserves  all  its  minerals  and  ores 
(excepting  limestone,  plaster,  and  building  stone),  and  leases  the  land 
onder  rent  and  roj'alty  for  revenue  purposes.  The  gold  and  silver 
leases  are  for  terms  of  forty  years.  Other  minerals  are  leased  for 
eighty  years,  in  four  renewable  terms  of  twenty  years  each. 

The  royalty  on  gold  and  silver  is  2  per  cent,  the  gold  being  valued 
at  919  an  ounce,  smelted,  and  the  silver  at  $1  per  ounce.  On  coal,  the 
usual  royalty  is  10  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds;  on  copper,  4  cents 
upon  every  unit^— i.  e.,  upon  every  1  per  cent  of  copper  contained  in 
each  and  every  ton  of  2,352  pounds  of  copper  ore  sold  or  smelted;  on 
lead,  2  cents  upon  every  unit;  on  iron,  5  cents  upon  every  ton  of  2,240 
pounds;  on  tin  and  precious  stones  and  any  other  minerals  that  may 
be  reserved,  5  per  cent  on  the  values. 

In  the  case  or  the  Dominion  Coal  Company,  it  was  desired  by  the 
promoters  of  the  company  that  the  royalty  should  be  fixed  for  a  longer 
period  than  twenty  years,  and  the  Government  in  consequence  agreed 
with  them  npon  a  royalty  of  12i  cents  per  ton  as  a  fixed  royalty  for 
the  term  of  ninety-nine  years. 

The  provincial  revenue  from  these  several  royalties  was  ofiicially 
estimated  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1899,  at  $320,000,  mainly 
derived  from  coal  and  gold,  the  production  of  coal  having  been  approx- 
imately 2,600,000  tons  and  of  gold  a  little  more  than  $500,000  in  value. 

Very  considerable  copper  deposits  are  found  in  Cape  Breton  and  in 
Cumberland  County.  A  smelter  is  now  in  process  of  erection  at  Pic- 
toQ,  and  the  province  will  in  the  near  future  become  a  producer  of 
copper  ore, 


The  apple  crop  of  the  province  has  been  unusually  good  this  year, 
and  there  will  be  for  export  to  England  alone  probably  over  400,000  bar- 
rels, which  at  pi-eaent  prices  should  net  the  province  nearly  $1,000,000. 
A  good  deal  of  this  fruit  is  shipped  to  England  via  Boston,  on  account 
of  cheaper  freight  rates  by  that  route  than  by  the  direct  line.    About 
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50,000  barrels  of  Gravcnstein  apples  are  shipped  to  the  United  States 
for  consumption  there. 

The  principal  apple  dietrict  is  in  the  Annapolis  Valley;  in  the  last 
few  yeara  many  lai^e  orchards  have  been  set  out  there,  and  in  the  near 
future  the  apple  production  should  be  very  materially  increaued.  The 
principal  varieties  of  apples  are  Kings,  GravensteinB,  Ribstons,  Bald- 
wins, and  Golden  Russets.  Small  fruits  are  also  grown  successfully 
in  this  valley,  and  cranberries  are  produced  to  a  considerable  extent 
upon  the  bog  lands  of  Kings  County. 

In  this  connection  it  should  perhaps  be  noticed  that  the  apple  export 
from  Canada  to  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1898  exceeded  the  apple 
exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  same  countrv^  the  value  of  tiiis 
export  from  tlie  Dominion  being  {2,179,782,  while  that  from  the 
United  States  amounted  to  only  91,954,298. 

WOOD  PULP,   ETC. 

The  industry  of  making  wood  pulp  appears  to  be  highly  prosperous, 
and  is  likely  to  become  much  more  prominent.  At  present,  only  about 
20,000  tons  of  dry  pulp  are  produced  by  the  four  mills  in  operation  in 
the  province. 

The  grain  elevator  (500,000  bushels  capacity)  mentioned  in  my  report 
of  one  year  ago '  has  just  been  opened  for  the  receipt  of  grain. 

Many  American  tourists  visit  Nova  Scotia  each  year.  This  last 
summer  the  number  was  much  larger  than  ever  before  and  the  province 
seems  to  be  increasing  in  popularity  as  a  summer  resort 

COMMERCE. 

During  the  past  ten  months,  from  January  1,  1899,  to  October  31, 
1899,  947  American  vessels  entered  at  16  porte  of  Nova  Scotia.  Many 
of  these,  of  course,  were  lishing  vessels. 

During  the  fiscal  year  end^  June  30,  1899,  the  diflferent  vessels 
arriving  at  the  port  of  Halifax  were  classified  as  follows: 


S>c.d>. 

fi^l. 

Nomber. 

Tonnase. 

Kaiuber. 

Tonntfc. 

1 

is 

1 

"^^J 

8S,04a 

448 

MS,  881 

«4e 

M,4T1 

During  the  calendar  year  1898,  the  total  bank  clearings  for  the  city 
of  Haliftx  were  *61,632,831.24;  in  1897,  they  were  *63,518,838.06. 
For  the  ten  months  of  1899  ended  October  81, 1899,  the  clearings  of  the 
city  were  (57,110,515,  while  for  the  same  period  of  1898  they  amounted 
to  only  $46,230,888.34. 

'  Comniercisl  Relatiane,  lS98,Vol.  I. 
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OOMMEROIAL   BELATIONS. 


The  failures  in  the  province,  as  reported  by  the  Bradetreet  Company, 
for  the  corresponding  ten  months  of  1898  and  1899,  are,  respectively: 


1  Niunber 
1    oltail- 

^. 

LlabiUd«k 

^S 

•S;S 

The  total  imports  of  Halifax  port  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1899,  amounted  to  $5,332,506,  of  which  $3,313,289  were  dutiable  goods 
and  $2,019,217  were  free  goods. 

Compared  with  the  imports  of  1898,  when  the  dutiable  goods  amounted 
to  $2,944,067  and  the  free  goods  to  $1,863,670,  there  was  an  increased 
importation  during  the  year  amounting  to  over  12i  per  cent  in  duti- 
able goods,  over  8  per  cent  in  free  goods,  and  over  10  per  cent  in  total 
amount  imported. 

The  imports  from  Great  Britain  for  the  two  years  mentioned  were 
Bfi  follows: 


laoe. 

im. 

we,^ 

1,718,881 

1,901,960 

This  shows  an  increase  in  imports  from  Great  Britain  amounting  to 
$185,129,  or  about  10  per  cent,  nearly  all  of  which  is  in  free  goods.  It 
is  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  increased  importation  of  hemp 
^212,439)  and  of  tea  ($73,732). 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  same  two  years  were :  - 


1898. 

laaa. 

nuUable 

*^M 

wm,«a 

i,m,m 

The  decrease  was  $32,555,  or  about  2i  per  cent;  this  is  solely  in  free 
goods,  there  having  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  importation  of  duti- 
able goods. 

The  imports  from  all  other  countries  for  the  same  two  years  were : 


I8M. 

im. 

"•SS 

i.7«i,9ia 

The  increase  in  imports  from  other  countries  was  $373,195,  or  over 
20  per  cent.  This  was  lai^ly  in  dutiable  goods,  and  is  more  than 
accounted  for  by  an  increased  sugar  importation  from  Germany, 
amounting  to  $444,678.  ~  i 
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The  total  exports  from  the  port  of  Halifax  for  the  fiscal  year  1898 
amounted  to  $6,219,513;  for  the  fiscal  year  1899,  to  ?6,284,027,  of  which 
*6,076,762  were  the  produce  of  Canada  and  $207,266  not  the  produce 
of  Canada. 

The  exports  from  the  port  of  Halifax  to  the  United  States,  as  iodi- 
oated  bj  the  invoicea  certified  at  this  consulate  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
1898,  were  $503,381.47 ;  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1899,  $801,867.19. 

This  apparent  increase  of  $298,485.72  in  exports  ia  due  to  the  fact 
that  until  exports  from  Cuba  and  Puertx>  Rico  were  certified  at  thiy 
consulate  to  the  extent  of  $223,052.76  for  Cuba  and  $98,624.90  for 
Puerto  Kico,  and  were  included  with  the  invoices  of  goods  certified 
for  the  United  States.  The  shipments  represented  by  these  InToioea 
were  chiefly  of  dry  fish  and  potatoes. 

I  give  below  a  partial  itemization  of  the  imports  at  this  port  from 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30, 
1898,  and  Jime  30. 1899: 


Orut  Britain. 

United  ElatoL 

I8M. 

m». 

1898. 

'•»■ 

DOTUBLE. 

12!  cat 

1S,S02 

•;™ 
f.;S 

so.  003 
15,201 

■a 

•,1M 

i 

^■^ 

»,010 

'J:3 

i 

1,0M 

B,4B7 

ISS^SSl 
9;71l 
89,  H4 

ion 

57:980 
8.601 

'^S 

1! 

It 

i 

J 

8,1M 
IM.SM 

8»i;m 

4,186 

■iS 

2,285 

287,810 

»85.H8 

VB.K1 

886, 4S2 

""■ 

"1 

lT,t92 

IIB 

1,639 

21,4«l 
TO 

»,2M 

IS,  721 

m 

12,097 
8*7 

'■Z 

ss 

18,021 

i«,6!a 

578,077 

8,888 

8,468 
lfl,«7 

.?;^ 

!<»,&» 

12,138 

lOSiofil 

24, 8U 

lS'870 

162:307 

^■i 

is^eso 

44,  BM 

TO,  683 

B0..M8 

811,  Ml 
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COHMEBCIAL   RELATIONS. 


The  e^wrta  to  the  United  States,  as  iDdi^ated  by  the  invoices  certi- 
fied at  this  consular  office,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80, 1899,  show 
increases  and  decreases,  compared  with  1898,  as  follows: 


Artlclca. 

V»loe. 

d™«.. 

Articles. 

Value. 

D.™^ 

!:iS 
1 

tzi,m 

CTOO 

11 

200 

R^ed  Amerton  good. 

Artloi™. 

V»liie. 

Incnue. 

Articlo. 

Value. 

I.™,. 

. 

...a 

11 

'■? 

i'mI 

1^161 

an 

'i 

'1 

i;788 

T,24t 

i 

Ilffi 

'« 

Ore: 

'^R! 

"SI 

w 
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The  exports  from  the  rest  of  this  consular  district,  not  including 
this  port,  shows: 


Articles. 

Vaine. 

Decrease. 

AMIeles. 

Value. 

Decrease. 

K.1W 

M.^ 

».s; 

«8>8 

ArticJee. 

Vame. 

increase. 

ArUcIea. 

Value. 

i.™^ 

Ffdi.dtj  and  pickled 

ss.no 

19.482 

•ii 

3,850 

'•>« 

2,«J 

Vaiue  of  certified  export*. 


Agoncj. 

1888. 

18W. 

Incrwse. 

Decrease. 

IS,3«).0O 

4T,W7.U 

ffi,29e.«e 

ni,lB7.6» 
U,0S8.H 
*78.0M.« 

16,788.68 

«,*»».  07 

484.  Me.  M 
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The  imports  at  tlie  port  of  Halifax  for  the  quarter  ended  September 
30,  1899,  were: 


GrJ^mn. 

United  Btatec 

-"S- 

TotaL 

(280.822 

iaa.m 

1236.(1% 

«:S 

M0,0T2 

SM.8K1 

Ml.  614 

l.SSl,S«7 

llie  exports  from  this  port  to  the  United  States  for  the  three 
months  ended  September  30, 1899,  as  indicated  by  invoices  certified  at 
this  office,  amounted  to  (183,657.98,  or  (52,967.04  more  than  for  the 
corresponding  three  months  one  year  ago.  The  invoices  certified  at 
the  three  consular  agencies  of  this  district  during  the  same  period 
amounted  to  $55,121.71,  or  $18j216. 35  less  than  for  the  corresponding 
three  months  one  year  ago.  The  falling  off  in  exports  certified  by 
i^ncies  as  well  as  the  very  large  increase  of  exporte  reported  from 
Lunenburg  for  the  fiscal^ear  are  due  to  the  fact  that  last  year,  exports 
for  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  were  certified  by  United  States  consular 
authorities. 


UNITED   ^ATES  HABDWAAE. 


Especially  favorable  mention  is  made  by  merchants  here  of  Ameri- 
can snelf  and  builders'  hardware,  both  as  to  quality,  style,  and  finish. 
The  catalogues  sent  out  by  leading  American  hardware  houses  are 
thought  to  be  particularly  satisfactorv  for  purposes  of  ordering  the 
different  styles  of  goods. 

John  G.  Foster, 

Cbnatd- Genial. 
Halifax,  A'ovember  16,  1899. 


The  exports  to  the  United  States  have  been  somewhat  increased  over 
the  preceding  year,  the  gain  consisting  largely  of  fresh  fish,  canned 
lobsters,  and  lambs.  The  exports  in  this  respect  will  probably  increase 
during  the  coming  year,  as  refrigerating  plants  are  being  erected  at 
various  points  to  procure  fish  for  table  use  as  well  as  for  the  storage 
of  bait  for  fishing  vessels.  More  attention  will  be  given  to  the  storage 
of  ice,  so  that  vessels  may  be  able  to  supply  themselves  at  all  times 
in  order  to  preserve  their  catch  in  a  fresh  condition  for  the  United 
States  market  There  will  also  be  a  targe  increase  in  bituminous  coal 
sent  to  the  United  States. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  have  increased  about  one-fourth 
in  amount  during  the  year,  and  consist  mainly  of  mining  machinery, 
manufactured  articles  of  iron  and  steel,  rubber  goods,  hides,  and  corn 
in  bulk. 

1  have  been  unable  to  obtain  from  many  of  the  agents  and  collectors 
of  customs  a  detailed  list  of  American  goods  imported  at  their  agencies 
or  customs  ports.     The  following  table  will  give  the  value  and  class  of 


'  In  atiHwer  to  circular  of  July  10,  I899L 
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(foods  imported,  as  obtained  by  items,  and  also  the  gross  amount  of 
importations: 
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NEW   ENTERPBISBS. 


10  report  of  Import*. 


The  past  year  haa  witnessed  the  starting  of  several  large  enterprises 
in  this  conaidate,  the  most  notable  of  which  is  the  commencement  of 
the  erection  of  a  plant  for  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
Limited,  of  which  Mr.  Henry  M.  Whitney,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  is  the 
president.  This  company  was  incorporated  by  act  of  March  80, 1899, 
of  the  Provincial  Parliament  of  Nova  Scotia.  Under  the  terms  of  tiie 
actj  the  company  has  general  powers  to  carry  on  all  of  the  business 
incidental  to  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  of  any  character,  and 
any  other  producttt  therefrom:  also  to  own,  by  purchase  or  lease,  ves- 
sels, railroads,  etc.,  as  shown  by  section  2  of  the  act  quoted  herein: 


(a)  To  purchase,  hold,  lease,  acquire,  and  sell  miaefl,  minerale,  and  miaing  aiu! 


Iron,  and  other  ores,  and  all  or  any  other  minerale  or  metallic  products,  and  to  dl 

ufacture  therefrom  any  by-producte,  and  to  smelt  the  iron  oieesjid  other  metaJ lie  eub- 
Btanc^  and  to  nianuiacture  iron,  Bt««l  and  any  other  prodacta  therefrom,  and  to 
trade  in  the  prodncte  of  BUch  mines  or  manufactores. 

(e)  To  purchase,  acquire  anv  interest  in,  hold,  use,  occupy,  sell,  and  convey  real 
eetate,  rairia.  machinery,  vessele,  vehicles  propelled  by  steam,  electricity,  or  othet^ 
wise,  and  other  property,  and  to  mine  coal,  emeltj  dreea,  and  in  every  or  any  manner 
and  by  every  or  any  process  to  manufacture  the  iron  ores,  minerals,  and  metallic  or 
other  producte,  and  for  euch  purposes  to  make  and  execute  all  nectesary  and  proper 
works,  and  to  do  all  neceesary  and  proper  acts,  and  erect  and  niainttun  all  suitable 
furnaces,  forges,  mills,  engines,  houses,  and  buildings,  and  if  necessary  to  acquire  any 
[latent  privileges,  or  by  assignment,  license,  or  otherwise,  the  right  to  use  any  patent 
mventions  connected  with  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  to  take  or  lease  or  otherwise 
acquire  any  lands  or  other  property,  and  the  company  may  eell  and  convey  the  same 
or  any  port  thereof  by  deed  or  deeds  with  the  usual  covenants. 
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(d)  To  coiwtrQct  and  rnnke,  parchaK,  hold,  or  lease,  alter  and  maintain  and  oper- 
ate anT  railroads,  tramways,  or  other  roads,  bargee,  veeaelB,  ahipe,  and  eteamei^  for 
the  public  conveyance  of  paaeengere  and  goods  and  for  the  transportation  of  coal,  iron 
ores,  limestone,  and  any  other  minerals  and  metallic  eubelancee  or  products,  moau- 
lactnred  or  unmannfactured,  from  and  to  the  mines  of  the  company  or  from  any 
other  mines  to  any  place  of  transehipment  or  elsewhere,  and  to  do  all  other  bofdnees 
neceflsary  and  usually  performed  on  the  same. 

(«)  To  constmct  harbore,  breakwaters,  and  bridg^,  and  to  purchase  or  hire,  boild, 
construct,  or  erect  wharvee,  dot*a,  piera,  and  macninery,  and  acquire  such  land  and 
lands  covered  by  water  as  may  from  time  to  time  appear  expedient. 

(/)  To  construct,  purchase,  operate,  and  maintain,  or  lease  telephone  and  telegraph 
lines  for  the  use  of  tLe  company  only,  io  manufacture  and  sell  gas  of  every  kind  and 
description,  and  electricity  tor  the  use  of  the  company  only. 

is)  To  construct,  maintain,  or  contribute  toward  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  nooses,  churches,  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  buildings,  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  workmen  and  otheni  irom  time  to  time  employed  by  the  company  or  dwelling 
npon  its  property. 

(*)  To  manufacture  Bteel  and  iron  in  every  branch,  and  any  articles  consisting  of 
iron  or  steel,  in  whole  or  in  part 

(i)  To  let  or  sublet  for  building,  minii^,  or  any  other  purpose  any  property,  and 
*"  ~"e  and  gtant  any  rights,  licenseH,  eaflements,  or  privile^ 


._...,..  ....  gpoee  of  the  whole  or  any  branch  or  part  of  the 

bnsincea,  property,  or  franchisee  of  the  company  to  any  other  iron,  ateei,  or  coal 
company,  or  any  other  comjwiy  or  companies  carrying  on  or  formed  for  the  j>urpo«e 
of  carrying  out  any  object  similar  to  any  of  those  of  the  company  hereby  mcorpo- 
rated,  and  this  company  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  make  such  sue, 
lease,  or  disposal  of  the  whole  or  any  branch  or  part  of  its  businees  or  property  only 
upon  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  snaree  of  this  company. 

(Q  To  acquire  by  oriKinal  subscription  or  otherwise,  and  to  hold,  sell,  mortgi^, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  shares,  stocks,  whether  common  or  preferred,  debentures, 
debenture  stocfce,  bonds,  and  other  obligations  of  any  company  carrying  on  or  formed 
for  carrving  on  any  trade  or  business  within  the  objects  oi  this  company. 

(m)  To  apply  from  time  to  time  any  part  of  the  funds,  stock,  whether  common  or 
preferred,  bonds,  debentures,  and  other  obligations  of  the  company  for  any  purpose 
of  the  company. 

(n)  Whwi  authorieed  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  shores  of  this  company,  this 
company  is  hereby  empowered  to  ^purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise  acquire,  hold  and 
enjoy  all  the  property,  franchises,  nghts,  and  privileges  held  or  enjoyed  by  any  iron, 
steel  Or  coat  company,  or  any  company  or  companiee  carrying  on  or  formed  for  car- 
rying on  any  busmess  simil^  to  that  which  this  company  is  authorized  to  carry  on 
imdeT  the  proviaions  of  its  charter  or  otherwise;  and  such  other  iron,  steel,  or  coal 
company  so  selling  to  this  company  is  hereby  outhorized  and  empowered,  by  vote  of 
thres-fonrths  of  its  shores,  to  sell,  mortgage,  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  prop- 
erty, fiancbisee,  rights,  or  privileges  unto  tnis  company  as  fully  and  effectually  as  if 
the  said  iron,  steel,  or  coal  company  or  other  companies  were  empowered  so  to  do  by 
a  special  act  of  the  l%islatuie  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  Said  property,  riehte, 
fttmchisee,  and  privilegeB,  when  purchased,  leased,  or  otherwise  acquired  as  above 
stated,  shall  be  owned  and  enjoyed  by  this  company  as  fully  and  eflectually  as  the 
same  were  theretofore  held  and  enjoyed  by  the  company  from  which  the  same  were 
so  purchased,  leased,  or  otherwise  acquired,  subject  to  all  existing  valid  liens  and 
chaiveB. 

(o)  To  purchase,  hire,  constmct,  or  manafactore  for  use  in  connection  with  any 
bnsiness  A  the  company,  and  to  use  and  operate  any  ships,  barges,  rolling  stock, 
machinery,  or  plant:  Provided,  howener.  That  nothing  in  this  act  or  in  the  charter  or 
franchises  of  any  company  that  may  be  acquired  by  this  company  shall  authorize 
or  empower  the  company  to  carry  on  a  general  business  in  dry  goods,  groceries,  and 
other  general  merchandise. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  compaoy  ia  tl 0,000,000,  diyided  into  100,000 
shares  of  (100  each,  with  power  to  increase  the  same  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  $20,000,000. 

The  town  of  Sydney,  as  inducements  to  the  company  to  locate  its 
plant  here,  gave  to  them  a  free  site  consisting  of  alwut  450  acres  of 
H.  Doc.  481,  Pt  1 24 
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land,  at  a  cost  of  $83,650,  with  a  water  frontage  of  at  least  H  miles, 
accessible  to  the  largest  class  of  steam  or  sail  vessels,  and  directly  con- 
tiguous to  the  Intercolonial  and  Sydney  and  Lonisburg  railroads;  and 
also  exempted  all  the  property,  income,  and  earnings  of  the  company 
from  municipal  taxation  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  except  so  rar  as 
relates  to  dwelling  houses  and  the  land  connected  therewitn  owned  by 
the  company.  Active  operations  have  begun  on  the  erection  of  this 
lai^e  plant,  which  at  first  will  consist  of  four  large  and  modem  blast 
furnaces,  and  from  300  to  400  coke  ovens.  The  coal  is  to  be  furnished 
by  the  Dominion  Coal  Company,  Limited;  will  have  to  be  transported 
only  from  8  to  16  miles,  and  can  be  delivered  inside  the' grounds  of 
the  new  plant  without  delay  or  trouble  on  the  cars  loaded  at  liie  coal 
pits. 

Large  deposits  of  iron  ore  have  been  bought  from  the  Nova  Scotia 
Steel  Comf«ny,  located  at  Bell  Isle,  Newfoundland.  It  is  stated  this 
ore  can  be  mined  and  placed  on  steamers  of  the  largest  tonn^e  at  a 
cost  of  about  25  cents  per  ton  there.  Twelve  to  sixteen  hours  will 
then  land  it  at  the  company's  piers  at  Sydney,  on  the  water  front  of 
its  plant 

The  necessary  limestone  is  available  in  easy  reaching  distance,  either 
by  water  or  rafl. 

Sydney  Harbor  is  open  to  navigation  about  nine  months  of  the  year, 
but,  with  steamers  of  large  tonnage  arriving  and  departing  daily,  will 
practically  become  an  open  port  for  the  entire  year,  the  only  draw- 
back being  the  passing  of  drift  ice  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
outside  the  harbor  during  the  months  of  March  and  April.  During 
that  period,  the  harbor  or  Louisburg,  39  miles  distant,  with  connection 
by  the  Sydney  and  Louisburg  Railroad,  is  available. 

The  site  selected  for  this  great  plant  is  most  advantageous  for 
none  of  the  crude  material  has  to  be  transported  any  considerable 
distance,  and  the  finished  product  can  be  distributed  by  steamer  to  all 
of  the  maritime  provinces  and  Upper  Canada  as  far  west  as  Montreal. 
In  the  winter  season,  there  ig  direct  rail  route  via  the  Intercolonial 
Bailway  to  the  whole  of  Canada,  this  railway  connecting  with  the 
company's  plant.  That  the  plant  will  be  modem  in  every  respect 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  as  some  of  the  most  skillful  conatmctors 
from  the  United  States  are  superintending  its  erection.  It  is  now 
stated,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement,  judging  from  the 
present  outlook,  that  the  furnaces  will  bo  in  operation  in  aiwut  eighteen 
or  twenty  months.  The  coming  of  this  plant  to  Sydney  has  brought 
about  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Canadian  Government  toward 
the  bounty  question  on  iron.  Instead  of  the  bounty  coming  to  an  end 
in  June,  1902,  it  is  now  to  be  continued  until  1907.  At  the  present 
time  and  until  June  30, 1902,  the  bounty  on  pig  iron  made  from  Cana- 
dian ore  is  $3  per  ton,  on  pig  iron  made  from  foreign  ore  J2  per  ton. 
Then  a  new  and  diminishing  scale  goes  into  effect,  and  the  bounties  on 
steel  ingots,  steel  billets,  and  on  pig  iron  and  puddled  iron  will  be  as 
follows: 
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The  product  of  the  company  at  Sydney  will  all  come  under  the 
second  scale  of  bounties,  aa  it  is  the  intention  to  use  ore  from  New- 
foundland. 

There  is  &  royalty  on  all  coal  used  in  the  construction  of  iron  and 
steel  within  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  any  company  now  carry- 
ing on  the  business  of  making  iron  or  Bteel  or  any  company  that  may 
be  organized  and  have  begnn  operations  within  twelve  months  from 
the  Ist  day  of  Augustj  1899.  and  also  shall  have  within  two  years  from 
said  date  erected  within  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  plant,  buildings, 
furnaces,  machinery,  and  appliances,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  ^,000,000, 
for  the  manufacture  of  iron  or  steel,  or  both,  may  be  by  the  governor 
in  council  refunded  one-half  the  present  royalty  for  a  period  of  eight 
years,  which,  being  12^  centa  per  ton,  will  make  the  refund  6i  cents 
per  ton,  which  on  the  large  amount  of  coal  to  be  used  wiU  amount  to 
no  inconsiderable  sum. 

With  labor  cheap  and  intelligent,  the  cost  of  living  not  in  excess  of 
that  in  the  United  States,  if  not  slightly  less,  with  the  ability,  as  said, 
to  receive  all  of  the  oi-e,  limestone,  and  other  material  direct  at  the 
plant  by  water  transportation  and  to  ship  the  finished  product  the 
same  way,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
pany, Jjimited,  will  be  a  formidable  and  aggressive  competitor  with 
the  manufacturers  of  like  products  in  the  United  States,  when  oper- 
ations have  been  commenced.  The  exact  dimensions  and  capacity  of 
the  furnaces  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain. 

It  is  also  intended  at  an  early  date  to  erect  large  foundry  and  machine 
tthops  in  connection  with  this  plant. 

It  is  also  stated,  on  what  I  consider  reliable  authority,  that  the  Mon- 
treal Rolling  Mills  ia  to  erect  a  plant  at  Sydney,  occupying  a  portion 
of  the  ground  given  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  and  enter  lareely 
into  the  construction  of  steel  rails,  structural  iron,  etc.,  although  at 
the  present  time  no  active  operations  have  been  commenced,  the  com- 
pany being  in  consultation  with  the  town  authorities  of  Sydney  in 
regard  to  exemption  from  taxes  and  other  matters  connected  with  their 
projposed  erection  of  a  plant  at  Sydney. 

The  town  of  Sydney  nas  already  felt  in  a  great  degree  the  benefit 
of  the  location  of  this  great  manufacturing  industry  in  its  midst. 
Large  numbers  of  new  residences  and  business  blocks  are  in  course  of 
erection  at  the  present  time.  Town  tote  suitable  for  business  houses 
have  more  than  doubled  in  value  in  six  months,  rents  have  increased 
60  per  cent  owing  to  the  demand  for  houses  and  business  stands.  The 
demand  for  all  elaases  of  labor  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  aupnly. 
There  is  more  prosperity  here  at  the  present  time  than  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  I  am  credibly  informed  by  citizens  conversant  with  fat'ts. 

The  large  ore  deposits  in  Cape  Breton,  under  the  impetus  given  by 
the  erection  and  working  of  this  great  plant,  are  being  more  carefully 
c}camined  and  tested.  Already  at  Georges  River,  mis  island,  large 
deposits  have  been  located  which  are  accessible  by  water  communica- 
tion, and  if  reports  made  in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  Rev.  Martin  A.  Mac- 
Pherson,  who  controls  the  deposit,  are  verified  by  actual  test,  there  is 
an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  ore  in  close  proximity  to  Sydney. 

The  Richmond  and  Inverness  RaUroad,  starting  at  Port  Hawkesbury 
on  the  Strait  of  Canso,  is  another  enterprise  which  will  soon  be  in 
operation.  Thb  road  will  run  along  the  north  shore  of  Cape  Breton 
Island,  opening  up  a  new  country,  with  lai^  coal  deposits  and  immense 
tracts  of  spruce  lumber.    It  will  also  bnng  within  easy  reach  a  new 
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and  picturesque  country  for  touriets,  where  they  can  obtain  the  finest 
of  rod  fishing,  either  for  trout  or  salmon,  with  good  hunting  grounds. 
Near  Louishurg,  an  American  company  has  recently  purcha^d  a  talc 
mine,  which  is  to  be  actively  worked  at  once,  the  product  to  be  sent  to 
the  United  States. 

The  bituminous  coal  industry  of  this  island  is  largely  on  the  increase. 
The  past  year  has  witnessed  the  largest  shipments  from  the  Sydnevs 
ever  KQOwn  in  their  history.  This  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
JDominion  Coal  Company,  Limited,  working  during  me  past  winter 
and  banking  it«  output. 

I  take  pleasure  in  quoting  from  a  statement  showing  its  business 
for  the  year,  kindly  furnished  me  by  the  resident  manager  of  that 
company: 

The  gross  tons  (long)  mined  duriag  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899, 
were  1,511,459. 

Steam  coal  shipped  to  the  United  Statee 24,792 

Onlm  or  alack  Bhipped  to  the  United  Statee 71,828 

Total  shipped  to  the  United  States 96,720 

Shipped  to  mantime  and  upper  provinces,  including  Newfoundland 1, 066, 944 

Banker  coal  fuiTiisbed  steamers  in  tranA-Atlantic  trade 28,651 

Other  bunker  coal  supplied 52,508 

Making  a  grand  total  of  1,244,820  tons  shipped. 

The  difference  between  the  output  and  shipments  is  in  bank  and  will 
all  be  shipped  before  the  close  of  navigatioD,  with  a  large  addition 
mined  since  June  30,  1899. 

The  company  works  four  pits  or  shafts,  and  the  average  number  of 
miners  employed  is  2,594. 

A  new  pit  or  shaft  is  now  being  sunk,  which  will  largely  increase 
the  number  of  miners  employed  and  add  about  4,000  tons  per  day  to 
the  production. 

The  output  of  the  mines  can  readily  be  increased  to  meet  any  demand, 
and  as  the  coal  company  is  to  supply  the  coal  for  the  use  of  the  iron 
and  steel  company,  and  as  it  also  has  the  contract  to  furnish  the 
coal  for  the  Everett  Coke  Company,  of  Everett,  Mass. — operating  at 

E resent,  I  understand,  about  400  ovens — the  coming  year  will  see  a 
irge  increase  in  the  production. 

The  company  owns  and  operates  the  Sydney  and  Louiaburg  Railway, 
comprising  61  miles  of  rail.  It  is  splendidly  equipped,  with  22  loco- 
motives, 22  first-class  passenger  cars,  5  second-class  cars,  1  box  car,  22 
flat  cars,  610  coal  cars,  and  4  conductors'  vans.  Since  June  30,  the 
company  has  increased  its  rolling  stock  by  the  addition  of  two  power- 
ful locomotives  of  125  tons  each,  new  passenger  coaches,  mail  and  bag- 
gage cars  combined,  and  fifty  steel  coal  cars  of  50  tons  capacity  each, 
The  locomotives  and  steel  cars  are  of  American  manufacture. 

The  company  further  owns  and  operates  five  ocean-going  steamers 
canning  coal  and  passengers,  five  large  ocean  barges,  one  ocean-going 
towing  vessel,  ana  one  harbor  tug.  In  addition  to  the  men  employed 
at  the  collieries,  there  are  655  engaged  at  the  shipping  piers  at  Sycmey 
and  Iiouisburg  and  on  the  railroMl,  making  a  tol^  of  over  3,100  men 
in  the  employ  of  the  company  on  land. 

This  section  of  Nova  Scotui  has  without  doubt  entered  upon  an  era 
of  prosperity,  and  the  importations  from  the  United  States  will  be 
j  largely  increased  during  the  coming  year.  Better  results,  however, 
would  be  obtained  if  manufacturers  and  merchants  would  send  their 
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representatives  here  to  meet  the  Sydney  merchants  in  peraon,  with 
samples  of  their  goods,  and  also  to  arrange  about  credits  and  discounts 
on  accounts,  which  are  now  given  liberally  by  Canadian  and  English 
merchants  to  their  patrons  here. 

(iEOBGB  N.  West,  Consul. 
Stdset,  OtOober  13,  1899. 


WrNI>80B. 

The  consular  district  of  Windsor,  with  its  four  agencies,  is  com- 
posed of  the  counties  of  Hants,  Kings,  and  Cumberland,  including  the 
several  ports  on  the  rivers  and  bays  opening  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
The  chief  port,  Windsor,  the  county  seat  of  Hants  County,  has  about 
8,00U  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Avon  and 
St.  Croix,  about  9  miles  from  the  Minaa  Basin. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  1897,  Windsor  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  custom-house,  post-office,  court-house,  consul's  omce, 
t^ether  with  all  the  business  nouses  in  the  center  of  the  town,  were 
burned.  Of  the  3,000  inhabitants,  2,500  were  rendered  homeless. 
Over  $1,000,000  in  property  was  destroyed,  but  of  this  some  $700,000 
worth  was  insured.  The  recovery  of  Windsor  from  this  great  fire  has 
been  phenomenal  and  is  worthy  of  note.  A  comparisoD  of  the  valua- 
tion of  property  just  before  tne  fire  and  now,  taken  from  the  town 
clerk's  records,  is  shown  in  the  following  figures: 
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The  rate  of  taxation  on  this  assessment  is  only  1  per  cent.  There  is 
no  other  tax  levied  by  the  town,  county,  province,  or  Dominion.  It 
is  a  '* single  tax"  of  its  own  kind,  and  furnishes  an  obiect  lesson. 

SBiPPmo. 

Vessels  remaining  on  the  Windsor  registry  June  80,  1899,  were: 
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WHECKS,  ETC. 

During  the  year  ten  vessels  were  wrecked,  two  broken  up,  and  three 
sold  to  foreignera,  as  follows:  One  vessel,  293  tons,  sold  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  J1,000;  one,  971  tons,  sold  to  citizens  of  Norway, 
$4,850;  one,  1,590  tona,  sold  to  citizens  of  Italy,  tl7,000. 

Only  two  small  vessels  were  built  during  the  year.  Windsor  was 
formerly  one  of  the  most  extensive  shipbuilding  ports  of  the  mari- 
time provinces,  but  the  day  of  building  wooden  vessels  has  passed, 
and  the  shipyards  here  are  closed. 

Imporft  and  exporU  of  Windgor,  jigcal  year  1899. 
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Of  the  above  imports,  $58,661  were  dutiable  and  $116,872  were  free. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  free  goods  consisted  of  raw  cotton  for  the 
Dominion  Cotton  Mill  located  here,  and  was  all  produced  in  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  cotton  and  all  other  raw  materials, 
lumber  and  wire  fencing  are  also  on  the  Canadian  free  list. 

On  account  of  the  Canadian  tariff,  many  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  have  established  branches  of  their  factories  in  Canada, 
and  are  making  the  same  articles  they  produce  in  the  States.  Agri- 
cultural implements,  as  well  as  most  other  machinery  used  in  this 
consular  district,  are  obtained  from  Ontario,  and  most  of  them  are 
made  there  in  branch  factories  of  American  plants,  the  capital  running 
them  being  mainly  from  the  United  States,  There  is,  however,  a 
general  expressed  preference  for  American  manufactures,  especially 
mechanical  tools,  and  notwithstanding  the  Canadian  tariff  they  out- 
sell the  local  make. 

EINQSPOBT  AOENCT. 

This  ^ency  is  situated  at  Kingsport,  Nova  Scotia,  but  it  includes  in 
its  jurisdiction  the  whole  of  Kings  County,  with  the  following  addi- 
tional ports:  Port  Williams,  Harborville,  French  Cross,  and  Kentville. 
This  agency  was  known  as  "Cornwallis  agency"  until  the  26th  of  July 
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last,  when  the  name  was  changed  to  Kingsport.  Eines  Coonty  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  agriculture  and  fruit  growing,  prtraucing  some 
lumber  and  manufactures.  Formerly,  considerable  sawed  lumber  was 
shipped  from  this  county  to  the  States,  but  since  the  tariff  of  1897 
tooK  effect  the  export  has  ceased. 

Comwallis  Yaliey  produces  large  quantities  of  apples  of  a  quality 
superior  to  our  own.  Most  of  these  are  marketea  in  England,  but 
many,  on  account  of  their  superior  quality,  are  etill  shipped  to  the 
United  States.  Potatoes,  also  of  a  very  hne  quality,  are  raised  in 
Kings  County,  and  prior  to  the  Spanish  war  were  mostly  marketed 
in  Cuba.     Large  quantities  are  still  shipped  to  that  island. 

Tbe'exportB  to  the  United  States  of  the  Eingsport  (Comwallis) 
f^Qcy  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  were  $43,068. 

FABB8BOBO  AQENCT. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  Parrsboro  district  for  the 
year  ended  June  30, 1899,  were  valued  at  J173,362. 

Theexportsconsiatedmostly  of  coal  and  lumber:  coal  (soft),  $38,650; 
lumber,  $39,950.  The  amount  of  imports  into  Parrsboro  is  small,  as 
nearly  all  foreign  merchandise  is  brought  through  the  wholesale  houses 
of  St.  John  and  Halifax.  Parrsboro  is  located  m  Cumberland  County, 
on  the  basin  of  Minas,  and  the  agency  includes  the  following  additional 

g)rt8:  Diligent  River,  Port  Qreville,  Five  Islands,  Economy,  Bass 
iver,  and  spencers  Island. 

Parrsboro  is  a  town  of  about  2,500  inhabitants,  with  modem 
improvements,  electric  lights,  and  waterworks.  The  Cumberland  Rail- 
way and  Coal  Company  is  a  ]aree  corporation  with  headquarters  at 
Montreal  and  a  branch  office  at  Parrsboro.  This  company  owns  and 
controls  35  miles  of  railroad  with  good  rolling  stock,  and  also  a  fleet 
of  vessels— five  barges  and  a  tug— -for  transportation.  The  company 
owns  and  operates  the  Spring  Hill  Mines,  about  30  miles  from  Parrs- 
boro, employing  about  900  men  and  100  boys.  A  large  per  cent  of  the 
coal  mined  is  shipped  to  the  New  England  States.  The  Newville  Lum- 
ber Company  at  Parrsboro  has  a  capital  of  $50,000  and  employs  50 
men.  Its  capacity  is  450,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day.  Thirty  per  cent 
of  this  company's  lumber  goes  to  the  United  States.  At  Bass  River, 
in  Cumberland  County,  two  other  large  industries  are  in  operation: 
The  IJnion  Furniture  and  Merchandise  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
$40,000,  and  the  Fossil  Flour  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000, 
with  headquarters  at  New  York  and  a  branch  office  at  Portland,  Me. 
There  are  several  other  industries  supplemented  by  American  capital 
in  this  district.  Parrsboro  is  about  30  miles  from  Windsor  by  wat«r 
line  across  the  basin. 

OHBVEBIE   AOENCT. 

This  agency,  formerly  called  "Kempt,"  includes  the  ports  of  Che- 
verie,  Walton,  and  Maitland,  all  in  the  county  of  Hants.  The  quar- 
rying of  gypsum,  sawing  of  lumber,  and  the  preparation  of  timber 
for  piling,  for  enwrt  to  the  United  States,  have  neretofore  been  its 
principal  industries,  but  during  the  last  two  years  these  exports  have 
utgely  fallen  off. 

The  exports  from  the  Cheverie  (Kempt)  Agency  to  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  were  $23,334. 
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The  port  of  Cbeverie  is  a  small  scattered  village  on  the  Minas  Basin, 
about  30  miles  from  Windsor. 

RIVEB  HBBBBT  (fORT  JOQGINfi)  AOENOT. 

By  an  order  of  the  State  Department,  made  last  July,  the  name 
"  Port  Jcg^ins"  was  changed  to  ^'  River  Hebert,"  but  the  business  of 
the  agency  is  still  carried  on  under  the  old  name  and  seal.  This  agency 
includes  the  port  River  Hebert,  where  the  a^ent  resides,  and  also  the 
following  ports  in  Cumberland  County:  ^nd  River,  Shulee,  Two 
Rivers,  Joggins  Mines,  and  Macan. 

River  Hebert  is  a  small  town  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  is  in  a  great 
lumber- producing  country,  and  large  quantities  hiave  been  shipped 
from  Port  Joggins  to  both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  For 
a  time  after  the  passage  of  the  1897  tariff,  the  lumber  export  to  the 
United  States  fell  off,  out  during  the  last  year  it  has  ^ain  increased. 

The  exports  from  River  HeMrt  for  the  year  1899  were  Nl,401. 
Of  this  sum,  over  two-thirds  consisted  of  lumber  and  timber  for  the 
United  States.  This  agency  has  several  successful  manufacturing 
establishments.  The  Rhodes  &  Curry  Company,  at  Amherst,  employ- 
ing a  large  number  of  hands,  is  makmg  cars,  car  wheels,  castings  and 
forgings,  etc.  The  Robb  Engineering  Company  is  also  here,  imking  . 
rotary  sawmills,  boilers,  and  mill  gears.  lArge  quantities  of  coal  arc 
raised  from  the  Joggins  mines  and  shipped  to  me  New  England  States, 
Joseph  T.  Hose,  Consul. 

WiHDSOB,  October^,  1899. 


AMHEBSTBURG. 

In  conformity  with  iostructionB  from  the  Department  of  State  of  July 
10, 1899, 1  submit  the  following  report:  As  a  whole,  business  of  all 
classes  is  in  a  much  better  condition  in  this  consular  district  than  at 
any  time  for  several  years.  It  is  almost  entirely  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict, and  tiie  better  demands  for  the  products  of  the  farm  and  factory, 
as  well  as  a  general  advance  in  prices^  have  stimulated  the  people  to 
greater  effort  in  all  branches.  The  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  a  high  grade  of  tobacco,  and  in  1897  there  were 
grown  in  this  district  about  800,000  pounds,  which  sold  readily  at 
an  average  of  lOi  cents  per  pound.  In  1898  the  crop  was  estimated 
at  8,000,000  pounds.  Owing  to  the  large  amount  grown  the  price  fell 
to  about  an  average  of  6  c^nts,  and  about  75  per  cent  of  the  ci-op  has 
been  sold  at  that  Sgure.  The  crop  this  year  will  not  amount  to  more 
than  3,000,000  or  4,000,000  poundB.  All  the  factories  in  the  Dominion 
{28  in  number)  but  one  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  Canadian  leaf,  mixed  with  leaf  imported  either  from  the  States 
or  tie  West  Indies.  One  factory  has  been  established  in  this  district 
for  the  manu&cture  of  plug  tobacco  for  home  consumption. 

Small  canning  and  evaporating  factories  are  being  built  at  several 
places.  The  only  woolen  mill  in  the  district  is  now  making  blankets 
exclusively  for  the  Northwest  trade. 

The  Andenlon  stone  (lime)  quarry,  2i  miles  from  this  port,  lately 
purchased  by  Nova  S«>tia  capitalists,  is  now  in  full  operation. 
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The  official  records  at  the  Canadian  custom-bouse  at  thia  port  give 
thfl  imports  and  exports  as  follows: 

Importt  of  Aiaherttburff  diitriel  Jrom  (Ac  IMiUd  SaUi  in  1898. 

fitet  anarter 114,108 

tJecond  quarter 33,975 

Third  qnarter 20,041 

Sonrth  quarter 113,621 

Total  for  yew  1898 181,645 

Total  for  1897 68,782 

Increue 112,863 

Ivgx/rUfivm  the  Uniltd  Sl<Uafir»t  half  of  1899. 

n«t  qnarter 121,630 

Second  quarter 39,973 

Total 61,603 

Total  mme  period  1898 i 48,083 

Increaee 13.620 

Imports  from  olhrr  eountr'iei  for  thejacal  year  ending  June  SO,  1899. 

Great  Britain Jl,496 

Franco 81 

Bdpum 829 

Total '  1,906 

Importa  from  United  BtAtea  same  period 105,166 

ExporU  to  the  VraledStalaiaiaas. 

First  quarter 120,481 

Second  quarter 62,619 

Third  quarter 67,036 

Fourth  quarter 74,109 

Total  (or  1898 214,244 

Total  for  1897 170,049 

locrease 44,196 

ExpmUtoOu  VitOed  SUOei  firH  half  of  1899. 

Hist  quarter $30,067 

Second  quarter 05,053 

Tot»l 96,020 

Total  same  period  1898 73,100 

Increase 22,920 

EKparit  to  other  eomitrietfor  thefUcal  year  ended  June  SO,  1899. 

Great  Britain $44,649 

Germanj i 20,616 

Prance 600 

Total 65,766 

Exports  to  United  States  same  period 237,164 

The  priDcipal  articles  of  import  are  the  manufactured  products  of 
iron  and  ateeL     Kerosene  oil,  oysters,  tropical  fruits,  nigb-grade 
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canned  goods,  hats,  caps,  millinery  goods,  cottons,  and  cord^^e.    The 

firincipal  exports  to  the  United  S&t«s  from  this  district  are  stavea, 
umber,  and  fresh  fish. 

There  have  been  no  new  means  of  communication  opened  in  this 
district  during  the  past  year,  and  there  is  nothing  new  regarding 
f  reieht  rates. 

Mo  laws  or  regulations  of  a  discriminating  nature  exist,  other  than 
the  tariff. 

Chester  W.  Martin,  Gmsvl. 
Ahherstbubo,  August  1^,  1899. 


BELIiBVILLE. ' 

The  general  trade  of  Canada  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition  and 
reports  from  the  monetary  and  wholesale  centers  show  that  it  is 
increasing  and  that  the  general  tone  is  confident.  This  is  owing, 
among  other  reasons,  to  the  development  of  the  Yukon,  British 
Columbia,  and  other  mineral  districts,  including  those  in  this  (Hast- 
ings) county,  which  has  led  to  increased  demand  for  specially  prepared 
food  products,  also. 

DAIRY    PRODUCTS. 

The  phenomenally  good  harvests  during  the  past  season,  not  only  in 
Manitoba  and  the  jforthwest,  but  also  to  some  extent  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  enabled  farmers  to  pay  off  mortgages  and  entertain  a  more 
buoyant  feeling,  resulting  in  more  liberal  pui-chaaes.  The  shipments 
of  butter  from  the  Dominion  to  Great  Britain  increased  from  280.000 
packages  in  1898  to  451,000  in  1899;  those  of  cheese  from  1,896,496 
packages  in  1898  to  1,900,000  packages  for  1899.  The  prices  of  dairy 
products,  however,  have  been  high  and  the  exports  for  1899  will  show 
an  increase  of  $2,500,000  in  butter  and  $2,000,000  in  cheese  over  1898. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  figures  for  this  consular  district  separately,  but 
it  is  estimated  by  the  Eastern  Ontario  Butter  and  Cheese  Association 
that  there  are  $175,000,000  invested  in  dairy  interests  in  Ontario,  and 
that  the  annual  product  approximates  $50,000,000.  Of  the  1,187  cheese 
factories  in  Ontario,  about  10  per  cent  are  located  in  this  district; 
hence  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  this  consular  district  produces  annually 
$5,000,000  worth  of  cheese  and  butter  and  the  receipts  of  the  dairymen 
of  this  district  have  increased  by  $450,000  during  the  past  year,  as 
compared  with  1898.  The  influence  of  this  very  large  production  and 
the  extremely  high  prices  prevailing  will  readily  be  seen.  There  are 
96  cheese  factories  in  this  (Hastings)  county — more  than  in  any  other 
county  in  Canada. 

Fears  of  tariff  tinkering  were  entertained  when  the  Liberal  party 
came  into  power  in  1896,  but  the  Fielding  tariff  as  adopted  somewhat 
reduced  the  rates  on  both  raw  materials  and  finished  products,  the 
relative  position  of  the  manufactui'ers  not  being  altered,  as  was  gener- 
ally anticipated;  therefore  development  has  been  general. 


While  the  25  per  cent  pro-British  or  preferential  tariff  in  favor  of 
impoi'ts  from  Great  Britain  has  not  prevented  a  marked  increase  in 

'  In  Kply  to  circular  of  July  10,  1899. 
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importations  from  the  United  States,  I  believe  it  has  mat«riallj  influ- 
enced trade  between  (rreat  Britain  and  (^nada,  and  tliat  had  it  not 
been  adopted  the  importations  from  the  United  States  would  have 
been  larger  in  proportion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  British  are 
pushing  matters  and  opening  up  new  lines  of  trade  which  they  have 
not  heretofore  attempted — for  instance,  ready-made  clothing  for  both 
men  and  women,  type,  prepared  infants'  food,  household  linens,  fash- 
ion papers  and  magazines,  patent  medicines,  books,  skin  lotions, 
sauces,  pens,  harness  compositions,  polishing  pastes,  cocoa,  and  many 
other  lines.  Importation  of  specuu  brands  of  tea  seems  also  to  t>e 
increasing. 

There  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  use  of  American  corn,  but  as  it  is 
purchased  at  Toronto  and  other  centers  it  is  impossible  to  give  figures 
lor  this  consular  district.  Farmers  are  using  barlej'  and  other  coarse 
grains,  which  at  one  time  were  largely  exported  to  the  United  States, 
and  producing  pork,  which,  after  curing,  finds  sale  in  British  markets. 
This  seems  to  be  a  growing  business,  and  packing  establishments  are 
becoming  more  plentiful,  with  good  results  to  the  farmers  of  Canada. 

Cold  storage  of  perishable  products  is  making  great  headway,  and 
storage  plan&  are  oeing  constantly  constructed  throughout  OntBrio. 
The  government  of  Canada  has  been  providing  cold  storage  on  the 
steamship  lines,  and  this,  with  the  facilities  for  preserving  perishable 
products  throughout  this  country,  added  to  those  furnished  across  the 
ocean,  has  developed  a  large  market  in  England  for  this  class  of  goods, 
which  heretofore  had  to  find  sale  at  home  or  in  the  United  States. 

Exports  of  cattle  were  not  as  large  as  last  year,  but  prices  were  bet- 
ter, and  it  has  been  a  prosperous  year  in  this  line  a.'^  a  whole.  The 
apple  crop  was  small  and  generally  of  inferior  quality  and  did  not  keep 
well,  making  prices  for  local  consumption  very  high.  The  fisheries 
in  this  district  have  never  been  so  unproductive  as  this  year. 

Canning  vegetables  and  fruits  for  export  has  assumed  large  pro- 

E)rtions  as  a  business,  and  the  canning  of  chickens  and  turkeys  has 
tely  been  added  to  this  industry  with  decidedly  good  results. 
There  are  six  customs  districts  in  the  consular  mstrict  of  Belleville. 
Itwas  impossible  formeto  get  figures  from  Shannonville  and  Kapanee. 
The  following  are  the  figures  for  the  other  four,  viz; 

Port  of  BelkmlU,  Canada,  for  the  fxal  year  ended  June  SO,  1899. 


Produce  of  the  United  States $271,399 

Foreign  goods  in  bond  viB  United  States 30,966 

Total 302,364 

BSPoicra. 

ProdnctHof  mines 1,700 

Prodncteof  flaheries 2,017 

Prodnctfl  of  foreet 966 

Animals  and  tlieir  produce 43,491 

Agricultural  products 6,924 

Agricultural  products,  in  bond,  en  route  to  Europe 43,174 

Manufactures 8,194 

Total 106,466 

The  total  exports  from  port  of  Belleville  were  $1,094,571,  of  which 
$779,808  went  almost  entirely  to  Great  Britain,  via  the  St.  Lawrence 
River. 
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Port  of  De»erotUo,  Canada,  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1899. 

IMPORTS. 
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Port,  of  Trenton,  Ontario,  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1S99. 
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Part  of  Pictoa,  Ontario,  for  ike  year  ended  June  SO,  1S99. 
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A  review  of  the  above  figures  (not  taking  into  consideration  goods 
shipped  to  foreign  countries  via  the  Unitea  States)  shows  that  goods 
were  sent  to  and  received  from  the  United  States  at  the  four  custonis 
districts  above  referred  to  as  follows:  Imports  from  the  United  States, 
fiscal  year  1898,  *294,666;  fiacal  year  1899,  $490,161;  increase,  $195,495, 
or  over  66  per  cent.  Exporte  to  the  United  States,  fiscal  year  1898, 
$337,752;  for  fiscal  year  1899,  $534,271;  increase,  $196,499,  or  over  58 
per  cent. 

The  consular  agent  at  Deseronto  reports  a  marked  increase  in  the 
export  of  forest  products,  caused  by  the  improved  demand  in  the 
United  States,  checked,  however,  by  the  dutv  imposed  on  most  of 
this  material.  There  is  a  large  gain  in  the  sale  of  these  products  for 
export  direct  from  Canada  to  G-reat  Britain  and  countries  other  than 
the  United  States. 

The  consular  agent  at  Trenton  reports: 

The  principal  ch&nge  in  the  complexion  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  is  the 
almost  complete  extinction  of  lamDer  and  the  commencement  of  the  export  of  gold 
bullion,  which  latter  amoimted  to  (68,050  for  this  fiscal  year.  The  Gilmour  Com- 
pany IB  b^nnine  the  msnufacture  of  the  new  patent  lumber,  by  which  a  thin  facing 
of  flne-graae  lum  oer  is  combined  with  inferior  grades,  making  a  grade  claimed  to  be 
first  clees  and  equal  to  the  best  grades  heretofore  made. 
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The  consular  ^ent  at  Picton  reports; 

Exports  of  fancy  peaa  for  seed  pnrpoees  to  the  Unlt«d  Statee  have  fallen  oft  at 
least  50  per  cent,  as  the  iDcreaee  m  the  duties  has  compelled  firms  doing  buatneae 
here  to  remove  their  plants  to  the  United  States  and  grow  peas  there  for  the  market 

MIKING   IN   BELLEVILLE   CON8ULAB  DI8TBICT.' 

Interest  in  mining  in  the  Hastings  mineral  district  continues  to 
increase  and  much  activity  is  manifested,  especially  in  gold  mining. 

Gold  and  arisenic.  — The  two  principal  mines  in  this  district  are  owned 
and  operated  by  English  companies,  and  their  practice  is  to  give 
no  inlormatioD  to  the  public,  but  the  fact  that  they  are  continually 
adding  to  and  increasing  their  plants  seems  to  prove  that  their  opera 
tions  must  be  profitable.  Mining  investors  are  evidently  taking  this 
view  of  it,  OB  one  hears  continuMly  of  new  companies  being  started 
in  different  parts  of  this  county. 

The  Deloro  mine,  in  Marmora  Township  (formerly  owned  by  Mr. 
Gatling,  brother  of  the  inventor  of  the  gun  bearing  that  name),  is 
being  steadily  worked,  and  150  men  are  employed  in  the  various 
depf^tments  of  mining  and  milling  and  the  arsenic  works.  This  mine 
is  now  being  worked  to  a  aepth  of  425  feet,  where  levels  are  driven 
in  a  large  ore  body  showing  much  mispickel.  As  it  is  generally  under- 
stood mat  where  mispickel  is  there  is  also  gold,  this  would  indicate 
that  the  veins  of  this  district  are  permanent.  Although  425  feet  is  no 
great  depth  in  mining,  this  is  by  far  the  deepest  working  in  these 
parts,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  veins  are  holding  out  and  showing 
increased  strength  and  size  and  more  mispickel  than  nearer  the  surface. 
Although  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  what  gold  is  actually  produced, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  mine  is  being  profitably  worked. 

This  company  is  now  producing  white  arsenic,  which  all  goes  to  the 
United  States  and  finds  a  ready  market.  The  manufacture  and  ship- 
ment of  white  arsenic  by  this  companv  has  only  lately  been  begun. 
For  the  past  few  years  the  mispickel,  after  the  extraction  of  the  gold, 
has  been  accumulating  in  a  huge  pile  awaiting  reduction.  Itis  proving 
a  valuable  by-product.  A  number  of  carloads  have  been  shipped 
within  the  past  three  months  and  the  amount  of  material  on  hand  will 
take  at  least  a  year  or  more  to  treat,  and  as  the  gold  mills  are  continu- 
ally at  work  producing  more,  it  would  appear  that  the  world's  supply 
of  arsenic  must  come  largely  from  this  district  in  the  future.  The 
output  from  England  seems  to  be  diminishing,  and  this  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  deposit  of  arsenic  known. 

I  have  given  prominence  to  this  mine,  it  being  the  pioneer  among 
properly  conducted  and  profit-producing  gold  mines  in  this  miner^ 
and  consular  district.  A  vast  amount  or  money  has  been  expended  on 
this  property  under  different  owners  and  companies,  but  until  the  past 
two  years  there  has  been  no  success,  owing  to  the  refractory  character 
of  the  ore.  I  am  reliably  informed  that  90  per  cent  of  the  gold  value 
of  these  ores  is  being  extracted,  and  practically  all  the  arsenic.  It 
will  be  gratifying  to  Americans  to  note  that  the  present  manager  of 
this  mine  is  an  American  and  the  first  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
profitable  reduction  of  these  refractory  ores,  f^in  showing  the  superi- 
ority of  American  mining  methods. 

Aoout  14  miles  northwest  of  the  Deloro  is  the  Belmont  gold  mine, 

•See  also  Commercial  Belations,  1898,  vol,  1,  pp.  327-334.-  i 
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the  orps  of  which  cany  only  a  small  percentaee  of  iron  pyrites  and  no 
mispickel.  Thia  mine  was  taken  under  option  oy  an  English  company, 
which  has  lately  made  the  final  payment  on  the  property,  thereby  be- 
Gominf  the  owner.  It  began  operations  about  two  years  ^o,  and,  like 
the  Deloro  Company,  gives  out  no  information;  but  here  ^ain  can  be 
seen  all  the  aigns  of  a  prosperous  enterprise  under  efficient  management. 
A  stamp  mill  was  built  some  two  years  ago  to  test  the  ore.  This  baa 
been  operated  steadily;  an  air-compressing  plant  has  lately  been  added, 
a  residence  for  the  manager  and  nouses  for  the  workmen  are  being 
built,  making  a  village  around  the  mine,  and  it  is  now  contemplated  to 
add  a  50-atamp  mill.  A  number  of  shafts  are  being  sunk,  the  deepest 
being  300  feet,  and  nearly  all  are  in  pay  ore. 

Adjoining  the  Deloro  mine  is  the  "Gatling  Five  Acres,"  a  property 
Mr,  Gatling  reserved  after  he  dispwsed  of  his  other  mining  interests 
because  of  his  faith  in  this  property.  This  is  owned  by  the  Atlas 
Arsenic  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio  (Messrs.  Coe,  Britton  &  Hun- 
gerfoi-d),  which  company  has  just  completed  a  fine  modem  mill  and  is 
now  sinking  shafts  on  two  of  the  veins,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
those  on  the  Deloro.  This  commny  lately  purchased  the  Gawley 
mine,  a  recent  discovery,  located  7  miles  north,  which  is  said  to  be 
very  promising. 

Tlie  Malone  mines,  4  miles  north  of  Deloro,  have  been  worked  in  a 
desultory  way  during  the  past  summer,  I  understand  with  good  results. 
1  am  told  that  more  systematic  work  will  be  done  next  year. 

The  Boerth  Mining  Company,  of  Detroit,  is  operating  a  mine  in  the 
township  of  Ealadar,  where  it  has  erected  a  10-stamp  mill,  to  be 
increased  to  a  20-8tamp  mill  in  the  near  future.  The  vein  is  some  8 
feet  wide  and  extends  clear  across  their  property,  about  a  mile. 
Experts  pronounce  this  one  of  the  most  valuable  properties  in  this 
county.  This  company  lately  acquired  a  property  7  miles  northwest 
of  Marmora,  which  gives  great  promise.  There  have  been  a  number 
of  parallel  veins  found,  gold  bearing,  one  of  which  shows  a  width  of  72 
feet  of  free  milling  ore  assaying  from  $5  to  $50  per  ton. 

Near  Madoc  is  the  Diamond,  a  very  promising  property.  Two 
shafts  have  been  sunk  on  two  distinct  lodes,  and  both  are  showing  up 
well  in  free  gold  assaying  to  a  high  average.  A  mill  will  soon  be 
built. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  large  area  of  mispickel  ores  in  this  district. 
In  many,  and  I  think  in  the  majority,  of  cases  this  mispickel  contains 
gold  enough  to  pay  all  working  expenses,  hence  this  should  be  an  ideal 
held  for  the  arsenic  supply  of  the  future. 

There  are  many  promising  prospects  throughout  Hastings  County. 
The  Deloro  Company  keeps  a  strong  force  of  men  out  continually  pros- 
pecting. All  that  is  needed  to  make  this  a  prosperous  mining  section 
IS  the  presence  of  competent  mining  engineers,  backed  by  necessary 
capital,  to  develop  the  mineral  resources.  This  district  has  made 
decidea  progress  in  mining  during  the  past  season. 

Iron, — ^The  production  of  iron  ore  in  this  section  is  booming,  owing 
to  the  recent  advance  in  prices.  Five  or  six  properties  in  the  township 
of  Madoc  are  being  worked,  and  daily  shipments  are  made,  mostly  to 
Hamilton,  Ontario;  some  to  Deseronto.  A  company  at  Steelton,  Pa., 
has  purchased  properties  (with  a  view  to  shipping  the  product  to  its 
mills)  on  which  several  thousand  tons  are  already  on  the  dumps.    In 
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00  part  of  Ontario  are  there  better  prospectu  for  iron  than  in  this  sec- 
tion, several  million  tons  now  being  in  Bight 

Z*a»i.— Lead  and  zinc  have  received  some  attention  of  late,  aeveral 
valuable  depositfi  having  been  found  in  Tudor  Township.  Shipments 
of  ore  have  been  made  to  Belgium,  where  it  found  ready  sale,  and  it 
ill  underatood  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  capitalize  these  properties 
with  a  view  to  working  them  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Taic. — A  very  valuable  deposit  of  talc  has  lately  been  discovered  near 
Madoc.  This  has  been  purchased  by  an  American  company,  for  the 
purpose  of  working  it  on  an  extensive  scale.     This  talc  deposit  is 

rensselaerite"  of  &  very  pure  variety. 

Peai. — Peat,  in  which  this  section  abounds,  is  destined  to  become  of 
much  importance  as  a  cheap  fuel.  Several  companies  are  maldng 
attempts  to  put  it  in  marketable  shape  by  compresaioD.  The  Deloro 
Company  made  a  test  and  found  it  very  satisfactory  for  generating 
steam,  and  it  is  said  that  the  manf^rs  intend  to  install  a  plant  for 
making  up  peat  for  their  own  use. 

Joseph  James,  of  Actinolite,  in  this  county,  is  manufacturing  actino- 
lite  for  roofing  purposes.  The  demand  for  this  product  is  inci-easing 
both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  is  highly  prized  for  roofing, 
as  it  is  proof  gainst  both  fire  and  frost  Mr,  James's  property  includes 
300  acres,  on  which  there  are  several  valuable  mispickel  deposits,  in 
which  considerable  development  work  has  been  done.  His  property, 
being  easy  of  access  and  possessin?  one  of  the  finest  water  powers  in 
this  county,  seems  to  promise  welL 

Michael  J.  Hekdbick,  Consul. 

Belleville,  December  S3, 1899. 


BROCKVILIjB. 

The  year  ending  June  30, 1899,  has  been  one  of  development  and 
expansion  in  industrial  interests  in  Canada,  with  consequent  prosperity 
to  its  people. 

The  business  of  this  consulate  shows  a  large  increase  in  exports  to 
the  United  States  during  this  period  as  indicated  below: 
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The  number  of  emigrants  to  the  United  States  from  thia  district 
during  the  present  calendar  year  is  much  greater  than  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1898. 

There  is  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  amount  of  mica  mined  in 
this  district,  but  nearly  all  of  it  has  been  exported  by  way  of  Ottawa. 

The  growing  export  of  poultry  to  the  English  nuu-ket  has  reduced 
the  amount  sent  to  the  United  States. 

Under  the  former  tariff,  $50,000  of  wool  was  annually  exported  to 
the  United  States.    Thia  has  ceased  under  the  tariff  of  1897. 

During  the  last  four  months  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in 
expoi*ts  of  hides  and  lumber  and  a  marked  decrease  in  export  of 
cattle.  Much  of  the  cattle  of  this  district  is  now  sold  in  the  Montreal 
market  for  export  to  England. 

GENERAL  BXPOBTS. 

The  Canadian  customs  officials  have  kindly  furnished  a  report  of  the 
exports  and  impoi-tu  of  this  port  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1899.    The  expoi-ts  are: 


Product  ol — 

Mines fl,820 

Fiaheriee 904 

Forests 46,022 

Animals 277,226 


Product  of — 

.^nicul'ure 

Maoufacturiug  . . 


Total 461,052 


The  principal  articles  of  export  during  1899,  compared  with  1 
are  as  follows: 
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The  increase  of  exports  to  the  United  States  is  41.9  per  cent;  to 
Great  Britain,  16.5  per  cent;  to  all  other  countries,  7.5  per  cent.  Total 
increase  of  exports,  27.2  per  cent.  Hides,  lumber,  lambs,  and  cattle 
are  exported  to  the  United  States;  cheese  to  Great  Britain,  and  drugs, 
hardware,  and  agricultural  implements  to  other  countries.  The  report 
does  not  fairly  represent  the  exports  of  cheese  and  cattle,  as  nearly 
all  the  cheese  and  all  the  cattle  exported  to  the  English  market  are 
shipped  from  Montreal  and  appear  in  the  reports  as  exported  from 
that  point. 

The  value  of  the  cheese  exported  from  the  Brbckville  district  in 
1898was$l,625,000;  in  1899,  $2,125,000.  The  exports  of  butter,  e^s, 
and  poultry,  although  very  lai^,  do  not  appear  at  all,  as  these  are  sent 
by  way  of  Montreal. 
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The  importe  reported  by  the  CaoadiaD  customs  for  the  Brockvillo 
district  are; 
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The  principal  ai-tictes  imported  from  the  United  States  are: 
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The  funount  of  bituminous  coal  imported  will  be  still  further  reduced 
when  the  manufacture  of  peat  fuel,  already  commenced  in  thiij  district, 
JB  more  fully  developed. 

The  present  hi^h  prices  of  iron  and  steel  and  the  delay  in  filling 
orders  has  materiuly  reduced  the  amount  Imported.  The  rapid  devel- 
opment of  Canadian  iron  mines,  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  and  steel 
plants  will,  in  the  near  future,  result  in  active  competition  with  the 
American  products. 

DAISY  PHODCOrS 

The  daily  interests  of  Canada  are  a  rapidly  increasing  source  of 
wealth  to  toe  Dominion.  Canadiui  cheese,  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry 
are  now  holding  first  place  in  the  English  market,  and  increasing 
quantities  of  these  articles  are  exported.  The  uniformly  superior 
quality  of  Canadian  cheese  has  gained  so  high  a  reputation  that  thou- 
sands of  the  best  Kew  York  articles  are  now  tx>ught  By  Canadian  buyers 
and  shipped  by  way  of  Montreal  as  Canadian  cheese.  The  following 
shows  tne  export  of  Canadian  cheese  for  the  six  months  from  May  1 
to  November  1 : 
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COHUERCIAL   RELATIONS. 
Es:poH  of  Oonadian  butUr. 
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The  Brockville  Cheese  Board  is  the  largest  and  most  important  in 
Canada.  Its  200  factories  weekly  board  from  8,000  to  10,000  cheeses, 
and  the  price  paid  on  the  Brockville  board  fixes  that  price  for  the 
Dominion. 

In  1898,  the  sales  in  the  Brockville  district  for  export  to  England 
were  about  250,000  cheeses,  valued  at  $1,625,000.  In  1899  the  same 
number  of  cheeses  have  been  sold,  but  the  value,  due  to  the  higher  price 
paid,  is  stated  at  $2,125,000. 

The  quantities  of  eggs  and  poultry  exported  can  not  be  obtained  at 
this  time,  but  they  have  been  large  and  are  constantly  increasing. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  Brockville  are  extensive  and  pros- 
perous.    From  careful  inquiry  the  following  facts  are  obtained  : 

An  iron-working  establishment  employing  350  hands  reports:  Arti- 
cles manufactured,  stoves  and  heating  apparatus,  builders^  and  house- 
hold hardware,  labor-saving  tools,  hammers,  and  edged  tools,  clothes 
wringers,  and  iron  pumps.  The  iixin  used  is  American  and  Canadian,  in 
egualquantities  ;  steel  used,  American  and  English,  in  equal  quantities. 
Since  July  1,  1899,  purchase  of  American  iron  and  steel  has  nearly 
ceased  because  of  the  veiy  high  price  and  the  time  required  to  fill 
orders.     Sales  largely  domestic. 

Ad  establishment  manufacturing  agricultural  implements  reports: 
Number  of  hands,  100  to  150;  manufacture  mowers,  reapers,  rakes, 
spring  harrows,  disk  harrows,  and  cultivators.  Until  July  1,  1899, 
most  of  the  iron  and  steel  used  came  from  the  United  States;  now, 
Canadian  iron  and  Canadian  andEnglish  steel  are  used;  cultivator  points, 
disk  harrow  blades,  and  spring-harrow  teeth  are  imported  from  the 
United  States;  all  bolts  and  screws,  Canadian;  paints,  oils,  and  var- 
nish, Canadian;  all  lumber,  Canadian,  except  Georgia  pine,  used  for 
mower  poles;  sales  mostly  domestic. 

Another  agricultural  firm  manufactures  spring-tooth  cultivators, 
disk  harrows,  spring-tooth  harrows,  smoothing  narrows,  sectional 
seeders,  and  grain  drills;  iron  and  steel  used,  formerly  largely  Ameri- 
can, now  iron  and  iron  pipe,  Canadian  and  English  steel:  pressed  cul- 
tivator seats  and  chains,  American;  manufactures  spring-harrow  teeth, 
bolts  and  screws,  Canadian;  paints,  oils,  and  varnish,  Canadian;  lum- 
ber, all  Canadian,  except  some  white  oak  and  ash,  American;  expoiiis 
§ood9  lai^ely  to  all  countries  of  Europe,  to  Australia,  South  Africa, 
outh  America,  and  West  Indies. 

The  Canada  Carriage  Company  manufactures  high  grade  only  of 
carriages,  buggies,  and  cutters;  steel,  American  and  English  in  equal 
Quantities;  carriage  hardware,  all  Canadian;  cloths  for  trimming,  all 
European;  leather,  all  Canadian;  moss,  American;  paints  and  oils, 
Canadian;  varnish,  American;  employs  200  to  250  men;  output,  5,000 
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carriages  and  buggies  and  3,000  cutters;  sales  largely  domestic,  but 
rapidly  increasing  export  trade  to  England,  Aoatrtuia,  South  Africa, 
and  the  West  Inmes. 

The  Ontario  Glove  Works  manufacture  gloves  and  glove  leather, 
Blippers,  moccasins,  snowsboes,  and  suspenders;  import  and  wholesale 
ladies'  French,  Italian,  Austrian,  and  Genuan  kid  gloves;  also  gents' 
English,  French,  and  Austrian  leather  gloves;  also  cycle  ana  golf 
hosiery  from  England  and  Saxony;  also  lisle,  suede,  silk,  cashmere, 
and  cotton  gloves  from  Saxony.  All  the  cotton  elastic  and  the  sus- 
pender materials  used  in  their  own  manufacturing  are  imported  from 
the  United  States.  All  machinery  is  American  except  plain  sewing 
machines,  which  are  Canadian;  employ  150  hands;  sales  entirely 
domestic. 

An  exporter  of  hides  and  wool  reports  yearly  sales  of  hides,  (300,000; 
wool,  $50,000;  manufactures  belting  leather  to  the  value  of  $60,000; 
7S  per  cent  of  the  hides  are  exported  to  the  United  States,  affainst  95 
per  cent  in  foimer  years.  Ail  the  wool  is  sold  to  Canadian  mills;  under 
the  last  tariff  all  was  exported  to  the  United  States;  belting  leather  is 
all  sold  to  Canadian  firms;  during  past  year  he  imported  one  carload  of 
bides  from  Chic^o  and  one  from  Liverpool. 

UNITED   STATES  OOODS, 

Inquiry  at  the  retail  stores  shows  that  the  following  goods  are 
largely  imported  from  the  United  States:  In  dry  goods,  colored  cotton 
and  wnite  good.t,  flannelettes,  cheneille  and  tapestry  curtains,  notions, 
rubber  gowis,  and  bi-ass  curtain  trimmings;  in  hardware,  planes,  lev- 
els, fine  locks,  bicycles,  general  hardware,  whetetones,  and  grind- 
stones; in  jewelry,  neariyall  thewatehes  and  clocks,  gotd-filled  goods, 
silver  novelties,  fountain  and  gold  pens;  in  drugs,  proprietary  arti- 
cles, fancy  and  toilet  articles,  rubber  goods,  and  perfumery;  in  boots 
and  shoes,  men's  fine  shoes,  ladies'  fine  shoes  and  tine  slippers,  infants' 
fine  shoes,  velvet  ^oods,  and  shoe  findings. 

The  merchants  m  all  lines  now  advertise  the  fact  that  they  carry 
American  goods,  and  report  that  their  sale  is  increasing. 

C.  W.  Mekriman,  Cmimd. 

Beockville,  October  30,  18$9. 


CHATHAM. 

I  submit  the  following  annual  i-cport  on  the  commerce  and  indus- 
tries of  this  consular  district,  as  called  for  in  Department  circular  of 
July  10,  1899: 

Imports  and  exports  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  remain 
about  the  same  from  year  to  year,  varying  when  the  supply  falls  short 
of  the  demand  in  either  country,  when  the  price  of  the  commodity 
reaches  a  figure  which  will  admit  of  paying  tne  duty.  For  example, 
when  edible  beans  are  in  demand  in  tne  United  States,  and  the  price 
is  high  on  account  of  a  short  crop  or  for  some  other  reason,  this  dis- 
trict— being  the  best  bean  section  in  the  Dominion— is  ever  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opening,  and  shipments  follow.  Upon  these  a 
fair  margin  is  realized  after  the  duty  is  paid. 

While  I  can  not  give  figures,  I  can  say  that  as  a  whole  there  is  an 
increase  in  imports  into  this  district  over  last  year,  but  in  groceries 
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there  is  a  falling  off,  particularly  in  the  line  of  bottled  and  < 

Sods.  Following  tiie  enactment  of  the  preferential  clauBe  in  the 
nadian  tariff  law  last  year,  English  dealers  came  into  this  district 
and  replaced  many  articles  of  American  manufacture  with  like  products 
from  their  own  plants,  supplyio?  the  Canadian  retAiler  at  prices 
ranging  from  10  to  20  per  cent  below  figures  previously  paid  for 
American  goods.  The  said  preferential  clause  has  had  another  effect 
in  this  connection.  It  has  induced  English  capital  to  enter  this  field, 
and  efforts  are  made  to  buy  up  the  canning  and  preserving  industries 
with  a  view  to  increasing  the  output  so  as  to  control  this  market  and 
shut  out  American  products,  and  in  all  probability  this  will  be  effected. 

American  cotton  goods,  lujicultural  and  otner  machinery,  cool, 
hardware,  table  glassware  and  lamps,  iron  and  steel,  are  the  leading 
imports  into  this  district.  Our  agricultural  machinery  is  gaining  rep- 
utation rapidly,  and  each  year  snows  an  increase  in  imports  of  this 
line  into  this  district.  Style,  finish,  and  in  fact  everything  that  is 
requisite  to  make  up  a  durable  and  salable  article  is  to  be  K>und  in 
American  manufactures,  and  it  is  so  acknowledged.  Recently,  a  Pitts- 
burg firm  furnished  iron  girders  and  other  castings  for  two  brick 
buiBings  in  this  city  and  delivered  the  same  at  the  depot  here  at  a 
cost  of  something  over  10  per  cent  less  than  the  lowest  (^nadian  bid. 
There  is  no  importation  of  cereals  into  this  district,  which  embraces 
nearly  the  entire  county  of  Kent.  In  the  matter  of  corn,  Kent  County 
and  tne  adjoining  county,  Essex,  produce  far  in  excess  of  home  con- 
sumption, and  supply,  in  part,  other  sections  of  the  Dominion  where 
this  cereal  can  not  do  successfiilly  cultivated. 

In  my  report  for  1898. 1  stated  that  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  this 
district  would  be  largely  increased  this  year,  but  there  has  been  a 
decrease,  occasioned  by  a  combination  on  the  part  of  Canadian  dealers 
to  bear  down  the  price.  This  forced  the  producers  to  unite,  and  as  a 
result  they  sent  an  agent  to  England  to  seek  a  market.  In  this,  they 
were  successful  to  the  extent  of  finding  purchasers  at  prices  consider- 
ably below  those  anticipated  earlier  in  the  season.  In  consequence  of 
the  low  prices  which  prevailed  for  the  various  grades,  the  crop  this 
year  will  not  equal  that  of  ISdS. 

With  regard  to  exports  from  this  consular  district,  and  by  way  of 
comparison,  I  have  compiled  and  submit  the  following  itemized  state- 
ment for  the  years  ended  June  30, 1898  and  1899,  showing  an  increase 
for  1899  over  the  preceding  year  of  *18,607.77: 
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It  will  be  seen  that  over  one-haif  of  the  total  amount  of  export  is 
covered  by  staves  and  bolt«. 

The  Bupply  of  material  for  staves  is  fast  disappearine  from  this  sec- 
tion of  Canada,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  yeara 
the  supply  will  be  practically  exhausted.  Already  owners  of  plants  in 
this  district  are  looking  for  suitable  locatioQa  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  and 
adjjoining  States. 

There  is  a  great  desire  throoghout  Canada  for  a  more  liberal  reci- 
procity between  the  two  countries.  With  existing  differences  satis- 
lactonly  adjusted  and  a  give-and-take  policy  adopted  on  the  part  of 
both  countries,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  would  be  a  rapid 
increase  in  im^wrts  into  Canada  from  the  United  States. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  industrial  pursuits  in  this 
consular  district  during  the  past  year. 

Chas.  E.  MoNTBrrH,  Consul. 

CHATHAM,October  ei,  1899. 


Though  the  returns  of  the  United  States  consulate  at  Guelph,  Canada, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  show  a  slight  decrease  from 
those  of  1S9S,  it  is  directly  traceable  to  an  increase  of  prosperity 
throughout  Canada,  as  home  consumption  has  enabled  the  manufac- 
turers to  dispose  of  their  products  in  the  Dominion  at  a  good  profit, 
where  formerly  they  were  willing  to  export  them  at  a  very  Tow  roargin, 
thereby  keeping  their  factories  working  full  time.  The  manufacturers 
of  this  district  report  that  trade  was  never  better,  and  the  farmers  are 
looking  forward  to  good  crops.  Though  the  consumption  of  many 
articles  produced  in  uie  United  States  is  lar^  throughout  this  district, 
it  is  dimcult  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases 
importe  do  not  come  direct,  but  are  received  by  the  merchants  from 
jobbers  and  agents  of  American  wholesale  houses  in  the  larger  cities, 
such  as  Toronto,  Montreal,  and  Hamilton.  Pianos,  organs,  sewing 
machines,  agricultural  implements,  and  carrii^e  hardware  are  the  prin- 
cipiJ  articles  manufactured  in  this  district,  all  being  consumed  in  the 
Dominion  or  Great  Britain.  American  productions  entering  into  the 
manufacture  of  these  articles  are  chiefly  hard-wood  veneers  and  fine 
steel.  The  major  portion  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  factories  here 
is  of  American  manufacture,  and  the  only  complaint  1  have  heard 
regarding  the  same  is  that  at  the  present  time  United  States  producers 
are  so  fw*  behind  in  their  home  orders  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
machinery  or  have  repairs  made,  in  the  event  of  accidenj;,  without 
indefinite  delay. 

NEW   mDUBTRIES. 

Owing  to  the  general  improvement  in  all  lines  of  business  during 
the  past  year,  there  have  been  two  new  industries  started,  i.  e.,  a  fac- 
toiT  for  cream  separators  (I  understand  the  company  is  already  behind 
in  filling  orders)  and  a  rolling  mill  for  the  conversion  of  scrap  iron 
into  bar  metal.  The  latter  was  started  here  about  four  years  ago,  but 
failed  after  a  few  months,  and  its  present  revival  has  been  effected  by 


'  In  reply  to  drcnlar  of  July  10,  1869. 
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the  purchase  of  the  plant,  at  about  12  cents  on  the  dollar,  by  an  iodi- 
vidual  who  ia  also  the  proprietor  of  the  aewing-machine  factory  and 
the  cream-separator  factory,  and  a  large  jobber  in  carriage  hardware. 

The  late  spring,  it  waa  feared,  would  be  detrimental  to  agricultural 
interests  in  this  locality,  but  exceptionally  good  weather  during  the 
summer  has  produced  crops  in  all  branches  which  have  been  unequaled 
for  years;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  apple  growers  who  suffered 
from  caterpillar  scourge  (which,  I  belieye,  was  purely  local)  the  farmer 
has  nothing  to  complain  of. 

The  modes  of  packing,  marking,  and  marketing  produce  and  manu- 
factured goods  are  identical  with  those  employed  in  the  United  States, 
and  our  commercial  agents  travel  through  the  province  as  freely  as 
they  do  at  home.  Membership  in  the  Commercial  Travelers'  Associa- 
tion of  Canada,  costing  $10  per  annum,  entitles  them  to  a  reductioD  of 
railway  fare  and  b^gage  rates. 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  customs  returns  of  trade  with  the 
United  States  from  that  with  other  countries,  but  the  gross  receipta 
of  the  Guelph  Canadian  customs  office,  computed  from  the  monthly 
statement  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year,  are  as  followa:  Customs  returns  for  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1899,  amounted  to  188,500.45;  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1898, 
¥66,819.62,  an  increase  of  $21,680.83.  The  number  of  manifesto 
receipted  at  the  port  of  Guelph  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  waa 
$5,753;  for  the  previous  year,  $i,956,  an  increase  of  $797.  Number 
of  entries  made  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  $6,135,  gainst 
$4,805  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1898,  showing  an  increase  of  1^30. 
CuABLES  M.  Dai.t,  Omavl. 

Gdblph,  Au</-ust  H,  1899. 


HAMILTON.' 

Owing  to  the  number  of  custom-houses  and  the  fact  that  their 
respective  or  collective  districts  do  not  correspond  with  the  lines  of 
consular  districts,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  exact  figures  as 
to  trade  with  the  United  States,  but  that  it  is  undergoing  a  very 
marked  increase  ia  evident.  Its  extent  may  be  inferred  oy  me  show- 
ing at  the  port  of  Hamilton,  the  most  important  in  this  section  of 
Ontario: 

ToUl  value  of  exporte  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  1S98 {350,762 

Total  value  of  eKporta  to  the  United  Statee  during  six  monthe  ended  June 

80,1899 242,013 

ToUl  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  1898 2, 693, 6BS 

Total  value  of  imports  from  the  United  Statee  during  ais  months  ended 

June  30, 1899 1,669,597 

HELPS  AND   HINDRANCES   TO  TBADE. 

Hamilton  is  a  city  of  52,000  people.  Its  236  manufactories  exhibit 
annual  pay  rolls  aggregating  $3,500,000,  and  an  output  valued  at 
$15,000,000,  Brantford,  Gault,  and  Paris  are  prosperous  manufactur- 
ing cities.  The  soil  throughout  the  district  is  fertile,  and  the  climate 
favorable  to  agriculture.  The  purchasing  capacity  of  the  people  i£ 
large.     The  excellence  of  American  goods  is  generally  recognized,  and 

'In  reply  to  circular  nt  July  10,  1898. 
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no  prajodice  is  shown  against  their  nse.  Kotwithstanding  these  things, 
the  market  is  largely  filled  with  English  and  European  products, 
because  it  does  not  receive  the  constant,  thorough,  and  inteiligent 
attention  of  our  manufactorers  and  dealers,  and  the  proportion  of 
increase  of  exports  to  and  imports  from  the  United  States  is  as  38  to 
16  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  year. 

Commercial  travelers  from  the  States  are  not  required  to  take  out 
licenses  to  do  business,  and  are  accorded  the  same  privileges  by  rail- 
roads, hotels,  etc.,  as  Canadian  salesmen.  There  are  no  taxes  or  excise 
other  than  those  covered  by  the  tariff. 

Costom-houses  are  maintained  at  every  considerable  inland  town  or 
dty,  and  goods  nuy  be  sent  through  to  destination  on  approval,  exam- 
ined by  the  consignee  in  the  warehouse,  and,  if  unsatisfactory,  returned 
without  payment  of  duty.  Merchandise  is  not  required  to  be  labeled 
as  to  the  country  of  origin  and  manufacture  unless  entitled  to  claim 
differential  reduction  of  tariff. 

Duty  must  be  paid  on  samples  on  entering,  and  no  rebate  is  allowed 
on  their  being  taken  out  of  the  country. 

Frequent  complaint  is  made  by  commercial  travelers  that  they  are 
required  to  make  the  prescriljed  showing  for  the  free  ent^  of 
" Returned  American  goods"  on  their  samples  at  the  United  States 
custom-houses  in  transit  to  their  homes.  If  a  complete  inventory 
could  be  certified  to  by  the  collector  at  the  port  of  export  and  com- 
pared with  the  goods  presented  at  the  port  of  reentry,  tney  claim  that 
the  revenue  comd  be  properly  protected  and  time  and  expense  saved 
them. 

The  regulations  found  necessary  to  safeguard  the  revenue  in  admit- 
ting "Keturned  American  goods''  across  the  border  unquestionably 
operate  in  restraint  of  American  trade  and  in  vexatious  deutya  and  em- 
Ixirrassments,  caused  chiefly  by  lack  of  proper  information  as  to  the 
customs  requirements.  Manunicturers  seeking  to  obtain  and  hold  this 
market  should  take  care  that  purchasers  and  users  of  their  machinery 
and  merchandise  are  informed  as  to  all  requirement*  at  the  time  of 
purchase.  The  excellence  of  American  machinery  is  fully  recognized 
here,  and  much  of  it  is  used  which  requires  to  be  sent  back  to  the 
manufacturer  at  times  for  repairs.  As  these  repairs  provide  labor  for 
American  workmen,  and  further  sales  depend  upon  the  constant  avail- 
ability of  the  machines,  it  would  seem  wise  to  embarrass  the  purchaser 
as  little  as  possible ;  but  irritating  and  costly  delays  at  the  border  have 
begotten  a  prejudice  against  "buying on  the  other  side  of  the  custom- 
house" that  is  injurious.  During  the  present  summer.  United  States 
machines  have  been  replaced  by  Canadian,  of  admitted  inferiority, 
because  of  troublesome  and  expensive  delays  in  obtaining  repairs. 

mON  AND  STEEL. 

There  is  in  the  ci^  of  Hamilton  a  blast  furnace  for  the  manufacture 
of  iron.  It  is  a  new  industry,  about  three  years  old.  The  Dominion 
government  pavs  a  bounty  of  $3  a  ton  for  iron  if  manufactured 
entirely  from  Canadian  ore,  but  if  the  native  ore  is  mixed  with  ore 
imported  from  the  United  States  only  J2  per  ton  is  paid.  The  Ontario 
government  appropriates  825,000  a  year  to  be  paid  as  a  subsidy  to 
Canadian  miners,  to  encourage  the  development  of  Canadian  ore.  The 
output  of  the  Hamilton  furnace  is  about  1,000  tons  a  week,  and  tm 
average  of  150  men  are  steadily  employed  seven  days  in  the  week. 
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Very  littJe  American  iron  has  been  used  in  the  foondries  or  rolling 
mills  of  HamiltOD  since  the  hl&at  furnace  was  established. 

A  steel  mill  is  to  be  connected  with  the  blast  furnace  as  soon  as  the 
buildings  now  being  erected  are  completed.  The  company  will  then 
manufacture  steel  pmtes  for  the  building  of  steamboats  and  Teasels  for 
the  lake-carrying  trade.  In  order  to  further  develop  the  iron  and 
steel  industry,  the  government  has  made  an  appropriation  for  deepen- 
ing the  canal,  so  that  vessels  of  deeper  draft  can  enter  the  Hamilton 
Bay  from  Lake  Ontario. 

The  rolling  milla  in  this  city  have  become  a  part  of  the  blast  furnace 
company. 

bdildbbb'  habdwabb. 

Builders'  hardware  from  the  United  States  is  extensively  sold  in  this 
city,  although  several  laz^e  firms  manufacture  that  class  of  goods. 
One  of  the  most  important  firms  reports  that  notwithstanding  the  duty 
required  on  imports  under  the  Canadian  tariff,  it  can  make  a  better 
profit  on  American  goods  and  sell  them  lower  than  Canadian  manufac- 
tures. The  dealers  have  a  better  chance  with  our  goods  in  competing 
for  contracts  with  builders,  and  the  quality  and  finish  stand  favorable 
comparison  with  those  of  Canadian  or  other  foreign  manufacture. 
There  is  a  profitable  field  for  further  introduction  of  builders'  hardware 
into  this  district. 

American  saws  control  the  market  in  this  city,  although  there  are 
two  large  factories  within  a  short  distance,  one  being  located  at  Gait, 
in  this  consular  district.  The  saw  factories  are  owned  by  American 
capital  and  are  doing  a  profitable  business,  the  Canadian  tariff  afford- 
ing fair  protection  against  foreign  competition. 

The  edge  tools  and  cutlery  sola  here  are  principally  of  English  and 
German  make;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  American  manufacturers 
should  not  compete  for  the  cutlery  trade  with  the  Germans,  as  the 
Canadian  tariflf  is  the  same  on  imports  from  both  countries. 

United  States  rifies  and  sportsmen's  goods  have  the  preference  with 
both  dealers  and  customers  and  control  the  principal  trade  in  those 
lines. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

United  States  boots  and  shoes,  especially  those  for  women  and  chil- 
dren, seem  to  bepreferred  in  this  city  by  those  who  want  to  wear  up- 
to-date  styles.  The  principal  dealers  sav  they  are  the  bestsellers.  The 
class  of  goods  in  demand  here  is  not  the  highest  priced  sold  in  American 
cities,  for  the  added  duty  increases  the  cost,  let  they  must  be  well 
finished  and  of  the  newest  cut  This  field  is  not  cultivated  as  closely 
as  it  might  be  by  our  manufacturers,  for  I  find  that  the  annual  sale  of 
American  boots  and  shoes  in  this  city  is  only  about  (30,000,  and  this 
is  mainly  done  by  the  two  principal  retail  dealers. 

For  the  year  ended  June  30, 1898,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  imported 
boots  and  shoes  to  the  value  of  1378,453,  of  which  ^57,842  came  from 
the  United  States. 

DBT    SOOD8  Aia>  HILLmEBT. 

This  part  of  Canada  Is  evidently  a  market  that  might  be  cultivated 
with  profit  for  certain  lines  of  American  goods.  The  dress-print 
trade  is  not  pushed  with  the  vigor  that  it  ou^t  to  be,  and  as  a  result 
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is  largely  lost  to  our  manofactureni.  The  FreBch  seem  to  have  this 
traffic  and  their  a^nte  work  ,it  diligently.  An  old  dry  gooda  man 
informs  me  th&t  with  well-directed  effort  on  the  part  of  American 
manufacturers,  a  fair  share  of  the  print  trade  could  be  secured.  He 
gives  as  reasons  for  his  belief:  First,  the  French  prints  are  higlier 
priced,  and  the  marfrin  of  profit  is  smaller  for  the  retail  dealer. 
Second,  except  in  fineness  of  cotton  cloth  the  American  printa  are  in 
general  make-up,  colore,  diversity  of  patterns,  etc. ,  equal  to  the 
French  goods.  The  fineness  of  the  thread,  the  dry  goods  man  thinks, 
is  more  uian  offset  by  the  difference  in  price.  The  main  point  in  favor 
of  the'American  prints  is  the  increased  profit  to  the  retail  dealer. 
As  the  duty  is  the  same  from  the  two  counmes,  the  advantage  in  trans- 
portation ought  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  United  States  manufacturer. 


Only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  drv  goods  sold  in  Hamilton  are 
mported  from  t^e  United  States.  Tne  large  retail  dealers  visit  the 
European  markets  once  or  twice  a  year,  whue  the  smaller  ones  buy 


from  the  wholesale  houses  or  from  agents  of  European  exporters. 
The  new  preferential  tariff  allows  a  rebate  of  one-fourth  in  favor  of 
English  manufacturers,  and  this  has  given  advantage  to  their  trade. 
Added  to  this  is  the  loniger  system  of  credits. 

In  the  line  of  underwear  for  men,  women,  and  children,  too,  cus- 
tomers have  a  preference  for  the  AJnerican  make,  because,  for  the 
price,  the  goods  are  best  adapted  to  their  wants. 

The  leamng  dry  goods  bouses  in  this  city  do  the  principal  millinery 
business.  They  send  their  head  saleswomen  and  tnmmers  to  the  New 
York  openings  to  study  the  latest  fashions  and  then  come  home  and 
buy  their  stock  from  t^e  Canadian  wholesale  dealers.  One  cause  for 
this  is  that  importers  and  jobbers  in  the  New  York  market  will  not  sell 
to  Canadian  retailers  in  quantities  to  suit  their  trade,  preferring  to  sell 
in  job  lots  to  the  Canadian  wholesaler.  As  a  result,  most  of  uie  mil- 
linery goods  come  from  foreign  markets.  A  profitable  trade  in  millin- 
ery goods  and  novelties,  and  especially  in  the  line  of  felt  goods,  awaits 
the  enterprising  American  dealer. 

Jas.  M.  Shepabd,  Ccmsul. 

TlAMiuroSyOctober  18,  1899. 


KINGSTON. 

The  imports  at  the  port  of  Kingston  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1899,  were  $1,234,310,  of  which  ^2,150  was  from  the  United  States. 
For  the  samej)eriod  ttie  total  exports  were  $228,337,  of  which  $165,245 
went  to  the  United  States. 

Hie  excess  of  imports  for  the  year  1899  over  the  year  1898  was 
$26,162,  the  United  States  furnishing  only  $7,908  of  this  amount.  This 
small  excess  of  imports  from  the  United  States  furnishes  the  first 
evidence  that  I  have  seen  that  the  preferential  tariff  has  given  any  satis- 
iactorj  result  to  Canadians. 

June  30, 1898,  found  the  industries  of  Kingston  depressed,  w^es 
reduced,  hands  discharged,  and  business  generally  contracted,  with  a 
gloomy  outlook  for  the  future.  June  30,  1899,  finds  all  changed  for 
the  better.  Some  industries  have  increased  the  number  of  their 
employees,  all  have  raised  wages,  and  the  prospects  are  bright. 

The  FrontenoA  Milling  Company  is  the  ooly  new  industry  com- 
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menced  during  the  past  year  in  Kingston.  The  machinery  was 'all 
imported  from  the  United  States.  To  all  appearances  the  company  is 
prosperous,  grinding  a  daily  average  of  150  oarrels  of  com  meal  and 
130  barrels  of  flour. 

I  have  never  seen  agricultural  conditions  in  the  district  better.  The 
crops  are  above  the  aver^^,  and  the  prices  of  farm  products  are 
unusually  high. 

Mining  and  prospecting  for  mines  in  this  district  are  attracting  gen- 
eml  attention,  and  have  a  fair  prospect  of  being  profiteble. 

The  Boerth  Mining  Company  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  in 
opening  up  a  gold  mine  near  Plevna,  20  miles  trom  the  Kingston  and 
Pembroke  RaUroad.  It  now  has  a  10-stamp  mill  at  work,  and  claims 
to  be  getting  out  $17  worth  of  gold  per  hour.  Two  iron  mines  are 
beii^  worked.  There  is  no  question  that  the  mica  mines  are  profit- 
able. Seven  are  being  worked  in  this  district.  The  entire  output  is 
controlled  by  Webster  &  Co.,  an  American  firm,  which  concentrates 
the  products  of  all  the  mines  at  Ottawa  for  shipment. 

For  fifty  years,  the  transshipment  of  grain  has  been  one  of  the 
important  industries  at  this  port,  its  exbitence  being  dependent  upon 
the  cheap  water  rates. 

This  season,  the  great  demand  for  vessels  to  supply  the  furnaces 
of  the  United  States  with  iron  ore  has  almost  destroyed  the  grain 
transshipment  at  Kingston. 

The  cost  of  lake  transpoi-tation  is  nearly  three  times  what  it  was 
last  year,  and  the  gi-ain  from  the  Northwest  is  now  going  to  the 
seaboard  by  rail. 

For  some  time,  tonnage  dues  have  been  collected  from  American  ves- 
sels at  Kingston.  I  have  learned  that  vessel  owners  or  their  repre- 
sentatives have  at  times  complained  to  the  collector,  but  it  was  not 
until  August  7  that  the  captain  of  the  I^time  reported  at  the  con- 
sulate and  a»ked  if  the  imposition  was  correct,  upon  which  the  matter 
was  promptly  reported  to  the  Department  of  State,  and  1  understand 
has  now  been  corrected.  I  sincerely  regret  that  the  owners  and  cap- 
tains of  vessels  failed  to  report  at  the  consulate  earlier,  so  that  the 
correction  might  have  been  made. 

M.  H.  TwiTcaiELL,  Consvl. 

Kdjgstok,  SepienAer  £5,  1899. 


LONDON. 

One  can  not  but  note  the  great  industrial  activity  of  Canada  at  the 
present  time.  The  factories  are  running  full  blast;  labor  is  wholly 
employed  at  a  general  increase  of  wages  over  the  previous  year;  the 
foreign  demand  for  Canadian  products  is  rapidly  increasing,  while  the 
railroads  complain  that  they  are  unable  to  handle  the  largely  augmented 
freight  traffic. 

I  nave  made  careful  inquiry  among  all  classes  of  business  men,  the 
manufacturer,  the  wholesale  dealer  and  the  retail  dealer,  and  in  many 
instances  have  been  furnished  the  figures  of  their  output  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1899,  as  compared  with  the  year  preceding;  and  the 
average  rate  of  increase  runs  from  25  to  50  per  cent.     Canada  is  look- 
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ing  more  and  more  to  the  English  market,  and  its  requirements  are 
studied.  The  English  buyer  is  on  the  ground  superintending  not  onlv 
the  output  of  the  farms  and  factories,  but  providing  increased  facili- 
ties for  transportation  in  the  way  of  more  rapid  transit  and  cold  storage. 

NEED  OF   RECIPBOCITY   WITH   THE    UNITED  STATES, 

As  I  become  better  acquainted  with  the  situation  here,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  freer  trade  relations  with  Canada  should  exist.  She  is  one 
of  our  best  customers,  even  with  the  present  restrictions  to  trade. 
But  wiU  she  continue  to  be  our  best  customer^  When  her  trade  with 
Great  Britain  is  once  thoroughly  established,  will  it  not  be  too  late  for 
the  United  States  to  regain  what  she  has  lost? 

The  Dominion  naturally  prefers  to  trade  with  us;  our  markets  are 
nearer  to  her  than  the  martets  of  Great  Britain.  What  have  we  to 
fear  as  a  result  of  freer  relations!  Since  her  competition  pertains 
only  to  natural  products,  should  we  not  be  willing  to  take  her  natural 

f>roduets  and  supply  her  in  turn  with  the  products  of  our  factories! 
f  we  look  to  the  expansion  of  our  fore^  trade,  these  are  questions 
of  vital  importance. 

Canada's  fuei,  supply. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  development  of  manufacturing  in  this 
country  is  the  lack  of  fuel.  When  it  is  considered  that  there  are  no 
coal  measures  from  New  Brunswick  to  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  and 
that  nearly  ail  the  vast  country  between  is  dependent  upon  the  United 
States  for  coal,  it  will  be  reamly  seen  under  what  a  disadvant^^  the 
manufacturers  of  this  country  labor.  In  fact,  the  scarcity  of  coal 
measnres  extends  farther  than  to  Manitoba;  it  extends  to  British 
Columbia,  for  the  mines  in  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territories 
are  limited  in  their  production.  The  coal  fields  of  Canada  which  are 
developed  are,  first,  those  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  with 
an  output  in  1897  of  2,500,000  tons;  second,  those  of  British  Columbia, 
with  an  output  in  1897  of  about  1,000,000  tons;  third,  those  of  the 
Kocky  Mountain  district  and  the  Northwest  Territories,  with  an  output 
of  about  21^5,868  tons  in  1896.  Canada  imported  for  home  consump- 
tion in  1897  about  1,500,000  tons  of  anthracite  and  the  same  quantitv 
of  bituminous  coal,  besides  83,S30  tons  of  coke,  nearly  all  of  whicn 
came  from  the  LTnited  States. 

The  present  high  price  of  coal,  anthracite  or  bituminous— -$6  per  ton — 
is  forcing  the  people  to  look  for  a  cheaper  fuel,  especially  for  domestic 
purposes;  and  they  are  considering  the  development  and  use  of  peat. 
In  uiis  connection,  I  quote  from  a  local  paper  a  description  of  the 
article  and  of  its  value  as  a  fuel. 

Peat  is  eaaily  prepared  for  domeatjc  purposes.  Lying  at  the  surface,  no  expensive 
prospecUiiR,  deep  shaftjng,  or  other  underBTound  work  is  necewar)'.  Cut  by  hand 
with  a  pest  spade,  called  a  "elane,"  into  blockitlike  la:^  bricks,  it  ie  air  dned  and 

'    '  "     n  be  eaaily  excavated  by  a  "■       ' 

ipreesing  machinerjr  has  b< 

It  bums  readil)^  but  slowly,  like  coal,  giving  oK  but  little  flame,  and  when  well 
kindled  no  appreciable  smoke,  but  h  faint  and  rather  ajcreeable  odor.  Its  value  as  a 
fuel  is  quite  nigh,  ranking  midway  between  dry  hard  wihxI  and  good  soft  coal.  Peat 
^vea  off  about  30  percent  more  heat  than  dry  wood.    Fortunately  for  Ontario  she  has 
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vast  atoree  of  peat  A  peat  deposit  is  now  being  worked  near  Btmtford,  and  at  Hyde 
Park,  a  Buburb  of  the  city  of  London,  a  peat  bed  exjsia  which  is  said  to  be  the  most 
ezteueive  known.  Ua  depoBts  vary  from  7  to  60  feet,  and  the  quality  is  very  good. 
Pud  can  be  Ifud  down  in  tne  city  from  this  bed  at  a  minimnm  of  cost,  and  it  is  hoped 
tliat  the  indostry  will  speedily  be  developed. 

CANADIAN  MONBT. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  aa  a  ^neral  thing,  hesitate  in 
accepting  Canadiaa  money,  not  knowing  its  security  or  upon  what 
basis  it  is  issued;  while  the  fact  is,  Canadian  money  is  as  good  and  as 
safe  as  any  money  in  the  world. 

The  silver  money  is  issued  in  denominations  of  6,  10,  25,  and  50 
cents,  and  intrinsically  the  coins  are  of  more  value  than  similar  ones  in 
the  United  States,  since  they  contain  more  silver.  The  paper  money 
issued  by  the  Domiaioa  Government  in  denominations  of  fl,  |2,  and 
$4  is  secured  by  actual  gold  and  silver  deposited  in  the  treasury, 
while  the  Canadian  bank  bills  or  notes  are  safe  by  reason  of  the  enor- 
mous capital  represented  by  each  institution,  ao  bank  in  Canada  can 
be  chartered  which  has  not  a  capital  of  at  least  ^OO.OUO.  Forinstance, 
the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  a  paid-up  capital  in  gold  of  912,000,000  and 
a  gold  surplus  of  ^,000,000,  and  uie  Merchants'  Bank  of  Canada  has 
a  paid-up  capital  of  about  $6,000,000  and  a  surplus  of  $3,000,000. 

The  banking  system  of  Canada  is  one  which  can  easily  adapt  iteelf 
to  tiie  demands  of  business.  There  are  about  forty  banking  institutioos 
io  the  Dominion,  and  these  forty  institutions  have  at  least  five  hundred 
branches.  The  parent  institution  is  of  course  larj^e,  and  represents 
an  immense  capital.  It  can  always  come  to  the  support  of  one  of  its 
branches;  the  branch  is  therefore  not  dependent  upon  the  uncertain 
fortunes  of  its  locality. 

AQBICDLTUKAI.  AND  INDU8TBIAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

I  was  astonished,  while  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Toronto,  and 
the  Great  Western  Fair  here  at  London,  to  note  the  lack  of  United 
States  exhibits.  They  were  comparatively  few  at  Toronto  and  were 
represented  by  but  a  bare  half  dozen  at  the  Western  Fair.  It  should 
be  understood  that  the  people  of  Canada  delight  in  their  annual 
fall  exhibitions,  from  the  township,  county,  and  district  fairs  to  the 
Western  Fair  and  Toronto  Exhibition.  They  take  especial  interest  in 
the  two  latter,  and  they  are  great  exhibitions,  usually  held  for  a 

?eriod  of  ten  days  and  attracting  people  from  all  over  tne  Dominion, 
hey  equal  in  every  way  our  largest  State  fairs,  the  daily  attendance 
running  as  high  as  75,000  at  Toronto  and  60,000  at  tne  Western. 
The  question  may  well  be  asked,  Why  do  not  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States,  interested  in  Canadian  trade,  take 
advantege  of  tiiese  two  exhibitions  to  display  their  wares?  Many 
lines  of  American  goods  could  be  successfully  introduced  inte  Canada, 
provided  the  people  here  were  made  acquainted  with  their  excellent 
qualities  through  inspection  and  observation.  Dealers  here  do  not 
care  to  risk  putting  on  the  market  an  uninspected  or  untried  article, 
and  although  Can^a  is  but  next  door  to  me  United  States,  here,  as 
well  as  in  other  foreign  countries,  we  should  exhibit  our  products 
more  widely,  and  no  better  opportunity  could  be  afforded  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario  than  the  two  fairs  mentioned. 
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SUHHABT  OF  IHFOKTS  AND  EXFOBT8. 

.    The  following  table  shows  the  total  imports  into  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  for  the  year  1897: 

Foods  and  dmke f20,870,965     Manufaeturee *48,827,377 

Met&ls 2,280,105     AnimalB 398,189 

Chemicak,  dye  Btofis,  etc. ..  3, 389, 318     Hiscellaceoua 11, 271, 761 

OilB 1,483,656                                                 

Bawmateriab 22,772,661               Total U1,2M,02I 

Of  the  above  amount  the  United  States  eent;  Dutiable  gfoods, 
139,534,792;  free,  $31,231,624;  total,  170,766,316. 

The  British  Empire  sent:  Dutiable  goods,  121,276,514;  free, 
$10,286,341;  total,  $31,662,855. 

There  was  exported  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  1897  to  the 
United  States  goods  to  the  amount  of  $43,991,485;  to  Great  Britain, 
$69,533,852. 

LOCAL  TEADE. 

The  following,  as  furnished  me  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  this 
port,  shows  the  exports  and  imports  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1899, 
and  a  comparison  with  the  exports  and  imports  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1898: 

Tbtdl  inyaortt  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1898. 
Quarter  ended — 

September  30. 1897 $817,079 

December  31, 1897 642,627 

March  31, 1898 966,091 

Jtme30,1898 ■- 710,043 


Total 3,136,840 

This  shows  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  30i  per  cent. 

TOUd  impoTtt  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1899. 
Qnarter  ended — 

September  30, 1898 11,021,209 

December  31, 1898 779,239 

March  31, 1899 1,091,625 

Jnne30,188e 991,782 


Total 3,883,806 

His  shows  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  about  35  per  cent 

7\)kU  import*  from  the  Vmkd  StStee  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1898. 

Quarts  ended^ 

September  30, 1897 ?S76,307 

December  31, 1897 866,762 

March  31, 1898 629,219 

June  30,1898 632,646 

Total 1,804,923 

These  figures  indicate  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $415,607, 
or  30  per  cent 
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lital  inqxtrtt  from  the  UnUed  StaUt  for  the  year  ended  JwuSO,  1S99. 

ended— 

September  30, 1898 (488, 210 

December  31, 1898 464,685 

March  31, 1899 639,954 

June  30, 1899 702,714 

Total 2,286,463 

The  above  shows  an  iocrease  over  the  preceding  year  of  ^480,540,  or 
about  30  per  cent. 

Zbtoi  expoTla  to  the  VmUd  State*,  aa  *hown  by  contular  reccrdt  of  Ae  disfrid,  ^  the  year 
ended  June  SO,  1898. 

Quarter  ended — 

September  30, 1897 $68,189.49 

December  31, 1897 71,524.00 

March  31,  1898 '   46,464.05 

June30,  1898 97,582.75 

Total 283,751.29 

The  above  represents  a  decrease  from  preceding  year  of  9162,328.32, 
or  86  per  cent. 

Total  aporle  from  lAit  consular  dielrui,  as  thovm  by  canmlar  rtcorde,  for  Ihe  year  ended 
June  SO,  1S99. 

Quarter  ended— 

September  30,  1898 $96,072.09 

December  31,  1898 : 64,078.02 

March  31,  1899 65,956.75 

June  30,  1899 84,144.52 

Total 309,251.38 

This  shows  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  125,500.09,  or 
about  10  per  cent. 

Henry  S.  Culveb,  Conavl. 
London,  Octc^er  23,  1899. 


HOBRISBtTBG. 

In  reply  to  circular  of  the  State  Department  of  July  10,  1899, 1 
would  state  that  this  distiict  has  always  been  regarded  as  embracing 
the  towns  of  Morrisburg,  containiDg  about  2,400  inbabitante;  Maria- 
town,  population  about  500;  Iroquois,  population  1,200;  Aultaville, 
population  1,500;  Wales,  population  1,200;  Friars  Point,  population 
about  500;  Milleroches,  population  about  800  (where  a  large  stone 
quarry  is  located);  Cornwall,  with  its  two  adjoining  towns,  12,000: 
Summertown,  300  or  400;  Lancaster,  about  600;  also  Bainsville  and 
the  counties  of  Dundas,  Stormont,  and  Glengarry,  which  embraces 
South  Mountain,  Chesterville,  and  Winchester,  and  other  small  ham- 
lets. All  towns  over  6,000  are  called  cities;  between  3,000  and  6,000, 
towns;  between  1,000  and  3,000,  villages,  and  under  1,000,  hamlets. 

JVlorrisburg  is  well  laid  out,  and  the  residences  are  handsome.  Rents 
and  living  are  cheap.  There  are  two  newspapers,  a  public  library,  a 
reeve,  and  four  councilmen.  The  stores  are  filled  with  the  best  the 
market  affords.  At  one  time  there  was  shipped  from  this  point 
$190,000  worth  of  eggs  alone.     Now,  not  an  egg  is  exported  from  this 
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district.    Hie  chief  exports  are  raw  hides,  muttoa,  lambs,  beef,  and 
poultry. 

The  only  new  railroad  that  has  come  into  operation  in  this  district 
is  the  line  from  Ottawa  to  New  York.  This  is  in  running  condition 
to  Cornwall.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  accident  on  the  New  York 
side  (the  pier  giving  way  and  causing  the  death  of  30  workmen)  it 
would  have  been  open  to  New  York  ov  the  Ist  of  June,  1898.  It  is 
now  believed  that  the  road  will  be  in  full  operation  between  the  two 
points  in  the  next  four  months.  The  cause  of  the  sinking  of  the  pier 
was  that  the  engineers  did  not  dig  sufficiently  deep.  They  imagined 
a  very  hard  crust  to  be  the  bottom,  whereas  it  was  only  5  or  6  feet  in 
thickness  and  beneath  it  was  a  deep  layer  of  soft  earth  before  the  solid 
rock  was  reached.  To  prevent  such  accidents  they  have  now  built  a 
cofferdam  on  the  bottom  after  test,  and,  the  weather  being  propitious, 
have  handled  the  work  with  great  rapidity. 

The  time  by  this  road  will  oe  from  one  to  one  and  one-half  hours 
shorter  than  the  Montreal  route.  The  road  will  form  an  important 
&ctor  in  the  lumber  trade  been  the  United  States  and  Ottawa  district, 
the  headquarters  of  the  lumber  trade  of  Canada. 

Another  important  achievement  has  been  the  deepening  and  widen- 
ing of  the  canals  within  the  tiiree  counties  of  this  aistrict  (Stormont. 
Dundas,  and  Glengarry).  The  work  has  been  pushed  rapidly  and  will 
in  all  probability  be  completed  this  summer,  so  that  with  the  opening 
of  navigation  next  spring,  there  will  be  a  channel  of  from  14  to  18  feet 
from  the  sea  to  the  Great  Lakct^  by  the  St.  Lawrence  route.  This 
must  have  an  important  influence  on  the  grain  trade  with  the  States. 
The  principal  industry  of  thi»  district  is  that  of  dairying,  which  has 
been  more  fl.ourishing  than  ever  before,  though  the  prices  are  much 
higher.     Nearly  all  of  these  exports — ^90  per  cent — go  to  England. 

Exports  in  all  lines  to  the  United  States  have  greatly  fallen  off.  The 
principal  imports  from  the  United  States  consist  of  raw  cotton,  fruits 
from  the  South,  tobacco,  ci^rs,  carpets,  and  material  for  manufactur- 
ing cotton  goods,  and  especially  of  agricultural  implements.  A  lai^ 
quantity  ol  the  latter  is  imported  from  Chicago.  The  official  reports 
of  trade  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  are  not  yet  published,  but 
I  have  obtained  the  statistics  of  trade  at  Morrisburg  for  the  year  ended 
the  30th  of  June  last  from  the  collector  of  customs  here: 

Imports  (dutiable)  from  the  United  States 126,907 

FreegooOB 20,0^ 

Tot*l : 45,968 

From  Cornwall  the  statement  is  anything  but  full.  Exports  to  United 
Stat«s  were  $9,943.  Imports  from  Great  Britain  were  |2,523;  exports 
to  Great  Britain,  $5,663. 

Cornwall  is  steadily  growing;  there  are  good  streets,  a  fine  car  serv- 
ice, three  lai^  woolen  mills,  one  huge  paper  mill,  one  pottery,  two 
or  three  rolling  mills,  all  kinds  of  lights,  two  nospitals,  and  good  hotels; 
in  short,  it  is  a  thriving  city.  It  has  daily  connection  by  boat  with 
Montreal  and  by  train  with  Ottawa,  Masbina  Springs,  and  Stanly 
Islands.  However,  there  is  less  wealth  than  in  Morrisburg.  Morns- 
burg  has  the  advantage  that  the  river  is  open  all  the  year,  the  current 
being  so  swift  that  ice  can  not  form. 

The  preference  of  25  per  cent  in  the  tariff  in  favor  of  Great  Britain 
was  expected  to  increase  the  imports  from  that  country,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  much  efl'ect  as  yet.     The  raw  materials  for  mauu- 
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tactanug  must  come  from  the  United  States,  and  in  certain  lines  of 
manufacture,  such  as  agricultural  implements,  carriages,  boots  and 
shoes,  matches,  clocks,  improved  brass  machinery,  etc.,  the  United 
States  will  be  sure  to  retain  the  preeminence,  as  the  British  articles  are 
not  so  well  made  or  adapted  to  this  country. 

The  country  around  Morrisbui^  produces  more  than  the  people  can 
sell,  and  produces  what  the  people  in  St.  Lawrence  Counts  want,  viz, 
horses,  milch  cows,  hc^,  poultry,  eggs,  etc.  They  ship  all  this  prod- 
uce to  England. 

The  county  of  Dundas  is  one  of  the  best  producing  counties  in  this 
Dominion,  and  the  farmer  has  been  more  than  successful  this  year, 
exceptingin  the  fruitcrop,  which  has  fallen  behind  more  thanone-tnird. 
The  towns,  cities,  villages,  and  even  hamlets  are  adopting  the  American 
idea  and  olfering  inducements  to  all  kinds  of  manufacturers  to  estab- 
lish within  their  limits.  Thev  generally  make  an  offer  of  ground  and 
from  $20,000  to  $50,000  casn.  Morrisburg  is  now  negotiating  with 
plow  and  agricultural  works.  The  council  of  Morrisburg  has,  within 
the  last  thirty  days,  purchased  the  gravel  road  exteodiog  to  Win- 
chester, 18  miles,  for  $4,000. 

John  E.  Hamilton, 

GoTnTiiercial  Agent. 

MoBSiBBCBQ,  November  1,  1899. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 

From  ten  to  twelve  commercial  travelers  visit  this  place  daily.  All 
the  hotels  have  large  sample  rooms,  and  they  are  seldom  empty.  They 
unload  their  trun^  and  display  goods  to  merchants  of  this  and  smaller 
towns.  These  commercial  travelers  have  often  said  to  me:  "Why 
don't  Americans  come  in  and  compete?  Your  cotton  goods,  brass 
fixtures,  carpets,  etc.,  bicycles,  line  of  drugs,  boots  and  shoes,  and 
a  great  many  other  articles  far  surpass  ours,  and  any  of  us  would  be 
glad  to  handle  your  goods.'*  I  feel  confident  that  a  good  live  man 
would  obtain  a  large  number  of  orders  for  agricultural  and  mechanical 
articles.  I  was  recently  requested  by  an  iron  firm  to  get  a  piece 
of  machinery  which  they  said  could  not  be  bought  in  Canf^  and  if  in 
stock  would  cost  about  $8.40  per  dozen.  I  purchased  what  these  par- 
ties wanted  at  $4.80.  A  bid  on  some  brass  finishing  was  made  by  a 
firm  here,  and  a  Toledo  firm  wanted  so  much,  delivered  at  their  store  in 
Toronto.  I  happened  to  bo  present  with  a  Boston  catalogue,  and  the 
firm  got  the  brass  finishing  from  the  Boston  house,  delivered  at  their 
store  in  Morrisburg,  at  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  Toledo  bid.  T!ha 
article  was  in  every  respect  better  and  more  highly  finished. 

John  E.  Hakilton, 

GomTTiarcial  Agent. 

MoBiusBUBO,  Nhvember  S,  1899. 


POBT  HOPE. 

The  changes  in  this  consular  district  during  the  year  ended  June  80, 
1899,  have  neen  very  slight  The  wave  of  prosperity  existing  in  the 
United  States,  less  than  oO  miles  to  the  south,  is  cot  m  evidence  here. 
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Minor  improTements  in  dwellings  and  places  of  business  have  been 
general,  wnicb  may  be  the  advance  movement  for  more  extensive  work 
next  year.  Numerous  projects  have  collapsed.  The  electric  street 
railway  in  the  city  of  Peterboro  has  been  forced  to  suspend  opei-ations 
for  lack  of  patron^e.  In  fact,  all  through  this  district  the  lai^r 
towns  are  at  most  "holding  their  own." 

The  farming  lands  are  generally  fine,  and  the  farmers  seem  to  be  a 
prosperous  people.  Neat  dwelling  houses  and  numerous  large  barns 
are  seen  in  all  directions,  but  the  tendency  seems  to  be  for  the  old  folks, 
after  accumulating  a  competency,  to  buy  a  comfortable  home  in  the 
larger  towns  and  locate  there  as  '*  retired  farmers,"  the  sons  or  daugh- 
ters remaining  on  the  farm.  This  class  of  people  make  additions  to  a 
town  in  numbers  only.  The  frugality  learned  and  practiced  on  ihe 
farm  still  exists,  the  hard-earned  dollars  are  deposited  in  the  banks, 
drawing  but  3  per  cent  interest,  and  it  is  only  in  very  rare  instances 
that  this  money  goes  to  bolster  up  an  existing  industry  or  to  assist  a  new 
one  in  locating.  In  this  town,  consisting  of  about  5,000  inhabitants,  Uie 
three  banking  institutions  have  on  deposit  more  than  $2,000,000,  con- 
siderably more  than  one-half  being  credited  to  these  tillers  of  the  soil, 

STEAHEB  L1NE8. 

In  former  reports,  allusion  has  been  made  to  Canadian  steamer  lines, 
and  there  is  here  a  strong  ai^ument  for  the  establishment  of  American 
shipping.  The  two  regular  lines  touching  here  are  the  Richelieu  and 
Ontario  and  the  Bay  of  Quinte  navigation  companies.  This  season  the 
former  company  has  clianged  from  a  daily  line,  along  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario,  to  a  tn-weekly,  placing  its  steamer  77(,;  Oiti/  of 
Toronto  on  a  new  line,  touching  at  Charlotte,  N.  Y.,  the  port  of  Bfocfl- 
ester,  each  way  on  her  trips  between  Toronto  and  the  Bt.  Lawrence 
River.     By  doing  this  it  has  captured  an  immense  American  travel. 

The  other  line,  between  Charlotte  and  the  Canadian  towns,  Port 
Hope  and  Cobourg,  is  daily,  and  a  round- trip  excursion  ticket  is  sold 
from  the  American  side  for  $1.  This  induces  thousands  to  make  the 
trip,  most  of  them  stopping  at  Cobourg,  where  they  have  two  hours 
between  ^x^&ts,  and  naturally  pay  out  more  or  less  cash.  To  get  to  the 
American  side  costs  $2,  and  to  remain  over  till  the  next  boat  $1.50 
more,  the  result  being  that  while  American  money  is  liberally  paid  out 
in  Canada,  no  Canadian  money  replaces  it.  Canadian  boats,  having  a 
monopoly  of  the  business,  are  run  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  and 
against  American  towns.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if  American 
boats  were  placed  on  these  lines.  There  are  thousands  of  dollars  in 
this  vicinity  that  would  be  transferred  to  Rochester  and  other  places, 
if  an  opportunity  were  given  the  people  to  get  there.  For  two  years, 
not  an  American  vrasel  has  touched  at  this  port. 

SnUHEB   VISITORS. 

Summer  visitors  from  the  United  States  to  this  section  are  increas- 
ing each  year.    Many  are  buying  house  lots,  on  which  they  will  build, 
Hiese  are  about  the  only  parties  putting  up  houses  in  the  district. 
H.  Doc  481,  Pt  1 26 
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A  compaTiaon  of  total  imports  ior  the  fiscal  years  of  1898  and  1899, 
furnisbea  by  the  collector  ot  customs  at  this  port,  shows  a  large  falling 
off  in  the  latter  Tear,  chiefly  in  cordage,  coal,  and  coal  oil.  Wliy  the 
two  latter  shoula  show  a  loss  the  collector  is  unable  to  explain,  though 
he  says  the  importation  of  coal  oil  be«in  to  diminish  immediately 
after  the  Stand^d  Oil  Company  of  the  United  States  purchased  the 
Canadian  oil  fields.  The  loss  on  cordage  is  owing  to  removal  of  the 
factory. 

The  goods  imported  free  of  duty  are  in  most  cases  from  the  United 
States,  while  two-thirds  of  the  dutiable  articles  are  from  Great  Britun, 
consisting  mostly  of  dry  goods. 

The  following  shows  tne  imports,  by  quarters,  for  the  years  men- 
tioned above: 


Qu«rter«idli«- 

Duttoble. 

Dutj-. 

r^. 

1)1.081 
8,781 
11,901 

1 

«.«a 

l^2l4 

111,3S4 

II 

88,65* 

10,020 

6.W> 

(,194 

M,m 

Poet  Hope,  Octob^  SO,  1899. 


Habet  p.  Dill, 

Commereial  Agerd. 


ST.  THOMAS.' 

As  stated  in  my  last  report  on  commerce  and  industries^  this  district, 
with  a  population  of  about  180,000,  is  practically  an  agricultural  one, 
there  being  vei^  little  manufacturing  of  any  character. 

The  exports  from  the  district  to  the  United  States  comprise  princi- 

gilly  animals,  staves,  bran,  cattle,  and  household  goods.    To  Great 
ritain,  animals  and  animal  products,  fiour,  and  wheat  are  sent. 

BZPOBTS. 

The  exports  to  the  United  Stotes,  as  per  records  of  this  consulate, 
for  the  calendar  year  1898  and  the  first  six  months  of  1899  were: 

Year  ended  December  31, 1898 $286,971.66 

For  the  six  months  of  1899  ended  June  30 lOS,  922. 32 

From  Courtright  ^ency,  same  periods: 

Year  ended  December  31, 1898 $29,402.32 

For  ttie  ax  monthe  of  1899  ended  June  SO 4,680.14 

>  In  repljr  to  ciraolar  of  July  10,  1899,  (^noolr 
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The  value  of  exports  to  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  for  the 
same  periods,  according  to  unclasailied  information  furnished  by  tiie 
collector  of  customs  for  the  diataict,  was: 


Period. 

Great  Briuln. 

other  coun- 
Sl&t«e. 

■sss 

K.3t» 

The  value  of  imports,  unclassified,  into  this  district  for  the  jear  1898 
and  the  first  six  months  of  1899,  as  furnished  by  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms for  this  district,  were: 


™. 

DnJted  SUlM. 

a«.t 

Britain. 

other 

Dattoble. 

Free. 

Qmner  ended— 

IS 

•44,584 

tl4.«6 

l:Si 

290,803 

19S,8S4 

SS.4M 

18,777 

For  >ii  month*- 

uo,<nt 

108;  M2 

8,27B 

e,SM 

171,131 

l«4,e66 

a,m 

' 

As  evident  from  the  above  fignres,  while  the  exports  from  this  dis- 
trict to  Great  Britain  were  considerably  more  than  double  the  value 
of  those  to  the  United  States,  the  dutiable  imports  from  the  United 
States  were  nearly  ten  times  as  lai^e  as  those  from  Great  Britain,  in 
spite  of  the  preferential  tariff  on  imports  from  the  latter — a  note- 
worthy showing  for  our  exports. 

UNITED   ffTATEfi  TRADE. 

American  goods  are  holding  their  own  in  this  district,  and  in  some 
lines  are  steadily  gaining  in  favor.  For  instance,  shoes,  Jine  cutlery, 
bicycles,  cotton  goods,  ginghams  and  prints,  millinery,  laces,  cloal^, 
capes  and  JEickets,  hate  and  caps,  ready-made  men  aqd  boys'  clothing, 
glassware,  chinaware  and  crockery,  graaito  ware,  kitehen  notions, 
soaps,  toilet  articles,  perfumes,  extracts  of  beef  and  canned  goods  in 
general,  fine  bric-a-brac,  wall  paper,  moldings,  carpets,  matting,  fine 
furniture,  iron  bedst^ids,  sewing  machines,  oils,  pamts,  varnish,  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  machinery. 

A  modification  of  the  present  Canadian  tariff  would  give  a  great 
impetus  to  exports  from  the  United  StAtes  to  this  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  asserted  by  many  producers  that  our  tariff,  particu- 
larly on  animals,  poultry,  and  other  ^ricuitural  products,  bars  them, 
to  a  largo  extent,  from  our  markets.  There  is  consequently  a  strong 
sentiment  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff  on  a  basis  of  reciproci^. 
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■    ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS. 

Aside  from  agricultural  pursuits,  there  is  little  inducement  for  immi- 
gration to  this  district  other  ttian  that  offered  by  the  railroad  serrice. 
Iq  fact,  the  great  majority  of  young  men  after  graduating  from  college 
find  it  necessary  to  emigrate  to  tbeUnited  States  in  order  to  get  a  start 
in  life  for  themselves.  The  professions  here  are  already  glutted  with 
practitioners,  and  in  the  absence  of  other  vocations,  such  as  are  to  be 
found  m  the  diversified  industries  in  the  United  States,  not  only  do 
graduates  in  law,  medicine,  surgery,  dentistry,  and  engineering  quickly 
migrate  to  that  country,  but  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  skilled  mechanics  who  immigrate  from  European  countries 
into  Ginada^  as  well  as  native-born  artisans,  soon  seek  the  wider  and 
more  lucrative  fields  to  be  found  across  the  border.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  millions  of  acres  of  rich  agricultural  land  in  Ontario  and 
other  provinces  waiting  preemption  and  settlement,  but  the  effort 
involved  in  reducing  the  primeval  forest  to  cultivable  land  does  not 
appeal  strongly  to  the  average  young  Canadian,  freshly  graduated 
from  the  really  excellent  schools  and  colleges.  Canaoa  nas  been 
steadily  losing  to  the  United  States  the  very  flower  of  her  young  men 
and  women,  and  she  is  placed  in  the  somewhat  anomalous  position 
of  drumminz  up  colonizmg  recruits,  such  as  the  Uoukhobors,  who, 
although  a  fliritty  pastoral  people,  neither  speak  nor  write  the  Eng- 
lish langu^e. 

DEVELOPHGNT  OP  ONTARIO. 

In  this  connection,  I  deem  it  proper  to  mention  that  the  Ontario  Gov- 
ernment has  just  been  reorganized  and  has  announced  a  decidedly  pro- 
gressive policy  for  the  development  of  the  latent  resources  of  the 
province.  Of  the  140,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Ontario,  but  12,000,000 
are  under  cultivation.  Premier  George  W.  Ross  states  that  there  are 
1,000,000  Canadians  in  the  United  States.  Of  these,  the  greater  num- 
ber came  from  Ontario.  The  people  of  Ontario,  he  says,  owe  it  to 
themselves  to  make  reasonable  provision  for  the  settlement  of  their 
sons  within  their  own  province.  There  is  lying  north  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  up  toward  Hudson  Bay,  100,000,000  acres  of  land 
that  have  not  been  surveyed  or  explored.  A  survey  is  to  be  made 
with  a  view  to  opening  up  this  country,  which  beyond  question  pos- 
sesses great*  timoer  wealth,  and  it  is  believed  minerals  also  will  be 
found  tiiere.  It  is  proposed  to  build  colonization  roads  into  this  coun- 
try, and  extensive  land  grants  to  railways  are  advocated.  Three  mil- 
lion acres  of  swamp  lan^  are  to  be  reclaimed  by  drainage,  converting 
them  into  the  best  meadow  lands  in  the  province. 

Maintaining  that  the  broad  foundation  of  the  wealth  of  this  country 
resides  in  its  loamy  farms  and  its  skilled  agriculturists,  the  premier 
proposes  increased  expenditures  by  the  department  of  agriculture  for 
the  educational  work  carried  on  through  farmers'  institutes,  county 
fairs,  dairy  schools,  and  agricultural  colleges.  The  efficacy  of  sucn 
methods  employed  in  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  other  countries  of 
Europe  is  cited  in  support  of  the  wisdom  of  this  policy  which  has,  to 
a  limited  extent,  prevailed  in  Onlario  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
the  results  of  which  have  been  gratifying.  For  example,  in  the  two 
items  of  butter  and  cheese  alone,  the  exports  have  greatly  increased 
daring  the  past  decade. 
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It  is  clBimed  that  the  exports  of  cheese  from  Canads  to  Great  Britain 
last  year  were  four  times  greater  than  were  those  from  the  Uoited 
States,  and  that  the  gain  is  attributable  to  the  greater  skill  of  the 
Canadian  in  producing  a  Huperior  article,  free  from  adulteration. 

Cold-storage  stations,  such  as  are  in  use  in  Australia  for  the  collec- 
tion and  storage  of  agricultural  produce,  are  also  projected  by  tie 
Government  At  cerUin  seasons  poultry,  butter,  fruit,  etc.,  are  a 
glut  on  the  market,  and  as  a  consequence  are  sold  at  half  their  value. 
By  the  cold-storage  process,  these  product*  could  be  held  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  and  marketed  at  a  profit.  Id  like  manner,  the  chilled- 
meat  trade  is  to  receive  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  govem- 
meat  To  illustrate  the  growth  and  magnitude  of  this  traae  from 
other  colonies,  in  1880  the  exports  of  chilled  mutton  from  Australia  to 
Great  Britain  were  400  carcasses;  in  1897,  1,394,500  carcasses  were 
shipped  from  Australia,. 2,696,000  carcasses  from  New  Zealand,  and 
2,680,000  carcasses  from  the  Argentine  Republic.  An  aggregate  of 
6,770,500  carcasses  of  mutton  by  cold  storage  were  shipped  via  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  heated  Mediterranean  and  landed  in  Liverpool  and 
London  in  perfect  preservation.  There  were  also  77,000,000  pounds 
of  fresh  beef  sent  in  the  same  way.  Canada  has  enormous  resources 
capable  of  development  in  this  trade,  and  the  Ontario  government 
purposes  taking  the  initiative  in  the  matter.  The  government  will 
also  undertake  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  freight  rates  on  agricul- 
tural produce,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  fast  express  trains  to  the 
seaboard,  to  connect  with  efficient  cold-storage  service  to  the  English 
Biarkets. 

Lost  year,  England  bought  in  Canada  but  $62,126,066,  or  7^  per 
cent,  of  the  $855,987,300  of  imports  from  all  countries.  The  other  92i 
per  cent  she  bought  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

Native  industnes  are  to  be  encouraged.  The  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  to  require  all  logs  cut  on  government  lands  to  be  manu- 
factured into  lumber  in  the  province;  an  order  in  council  has  been 
passed,  imposing  an  export  duty  on  nickel  ore  and  nickel  matte.  The 
establishment  of  more  woolen  mills,  flour  mills,  and  the  manufacture 
of  nickel,  copper,  and  iron  ore  into  the  finished  article  are  means  sug- 
gested foi  the  employment  of  a  leige  portion  of  the  people  of  the 
province.  Of  those  who  have  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Ross,  said  recently: 

They  left  Ontario,  not  bectuise  the;  disliked  the  government  or  the  country,  bat 
becaose  tbey  conld  get  better  employment  or  better  wages  in  the  United  Statea. 
We  want  to  remedv  thb.  We  want  to  take  all  our  lumter,  copper,  nickel,  all  oar 
mineral  wealth,  ana  all  our  raw  material  and  see  if  we  can  not  in  some  nay  or  other 
encourage  Uie  manufacturing  induetriee  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  What  has  built 
,  Hancheeter,  Leeds?    Was  it  not  the  merchant  mariDe  of  England 


Continuing,  Mr.  Boas  said  Canada  surely  had  intelligence  enough  to 
convert  her  own  raw  material  into  the  fioished  article. 
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To  sum  it  up  briefly,  the  government  is  determined  to  inaugurate  a 
vigorous  internal  development,  and  to  concentrate  its  efforts  on  enlarg- 
ing the  export  trade  with  the  mother  country.  However,  a  liberal 
give-and-taKe  policy  between  the  United  States  and  CWada  would 
satisfy  a  larger  proportion  of  the  people,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
individual  esLpresaioo  on  the  subject 

WAQE8. 

As  above  stated,  the  chief  employment  in  this  district,  aside  from 
f^iculture,  is  in  the  railroad  service.  The  population  of  this  city, 
approximating  12jOOO,  has  fully  5,600  directly  dependent  upon  the 
rauroads  (or  maintenance.  The  avenge  compensation  paid  in  the 
various  departments  ia  as  follows: 
Conductors: 

Fasaenger per  month,,  1110.00 

Freight do,.-.  76.00 

Accommodation  trainfl do 83.80 


do 60.00 

On  branch  tiaina do 66.00 

Brakemen: 

Freight .r....do....  56.00 

Branches do 45.00 

Yard  conductors do 60.  OO 

Yard  brakemen do 51.00 

^ard  Bwitchmen do 46.00 

Yard  master: 

Day do 86.00 

Night do....  75.00 

Train  dispfttfihera do 110.00 

Telegraph  operators do ^.OOto  60.00 

Freight  agents do 40.00to  60.00 

Engmeers do 76.00tol00.00 

Firemen do 60.00 

Freight  handlere do 35.00 

Trainmen per  day..  1,10 

Machinisls per  boor..  .19 

IN  CAB  SHOPS. 

Carpenters per  hour..  $0.16 

Coach  builders do .18 

Truckmen do....  JO.  17  to.  18 

Freight-car  carpenters do .16 

IdiborerB do .12J 

Upholsterers do....  $0.17    to  .21 

Tinsmiths do 17   to  .18 

E^nters,  according  to  ability do .12    to  ,18 

HelperH    perday..  .80   tol.26 

Blacksmiths perhour..  .  17J  to  .ISJ 

Bolt  makers do .17 

Car  repairers do .  16J  to  .  18i 

Inspectors do UJ  to  .16 

Oilers do....  -14 

IM   OTBEK  TRADBB. 

Carpenters perday..  2.00 

Bricklayers do 2.75 

Plasterers do 3.00 

Btonemaeons do 2.75 

laborers do 1.25  to  1.60 

Farm  laborers,  with  board per  month. .  20. 00 

Clerks  in  retail stotw pet  week..  2.60to».00 
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COST  OF  LIVTNO. 

The  cost  of  living  here  is  slightly  greater  than  in  American  towns 
of  the  same  size.  Houses  without  gas  or  water,  bathroom  or  closet, 
range  from  |10  for  four  or  five  rooms  to  $2S  for  seven  or  eight  rooms. 
Houses  with  modern  improvements,  such  as  furnace,  gas,  and  water, 
bathroom  and  closet,  range  from  $16  for  four  or  five  rooms  up  to  $40 
for  ten-rooms.  Compared  with  American  towns  of  the  same  size  there 
is  a  great  dearth  of  modem  houses. 

Subsistence  costs  more  here  than  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  retail 
prices  range  as  follows: 

Applee per  barrel..      (1. 2Stotl.60 

EggB per  dozen..  .22 

Butter per  pound..  .20  to.  22 

Cheese do...,  .15 

Potatoes per  bag..  .65  to.  75 

Flour perhundredweiKht..         1.90  to  2.00 

Turnips per  buanel..  .40  to.  60 

Parsnips per  peck..  .25 

Cabbage per  dozen..  .60  to.  70    ■ 

Beans,  canned .10 

Com,  canned .10 

Tomatoes,  conned .10 

Pease,  canned .10 

Carroto per  peck..  .15  to.  20 

Beef, roast per  pound..  .10 

Beebteaki 

Bound do .10 

Sirloin do ,11 

Tenderloin  and  porterhouse do .12} 

Pork: 

Tenderloin do ,16 

Incarcan do....  .07 

Hams do 121  to.  16 

Breakfast  bacon do -14  to  .16 

Veal do....  ,12* 

C^iickena per  pair..  .60  to.  60 

Geew each..  .60  to,  76 

Dncks do....  .40 

Turkeys I)er  pound..  .10 

Tea do 35  to  1.00 

Cofiee do....  .26  to.  40 

Wood: 

Boft,  short  stove per  cord..  1.75 

Hard,  short  stove do 2.00 

Cord  wood,  long do....         4. 00  to  4.60 

Coal: 

Soft per  ton,.  5.00 

Anthwdte do....  6.60 

Cannel do 6.60 

Coke do....  6.00 

Gas per  thousand..  2.00 

Frequent  individual  inqoirv  has  su^ested  the  compilation  of  the 
data  in  re^rd  to  wages  and  the  cost  of  living. 

M.  J,  BnBKE,  (hnsuL 
St.  Thomas,  Deomber  £8, 1899. 
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it  United  Statu  daring  year  ended 
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™.,. 

Uu.  M. 
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G.  442!  00 
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-i 
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878.00 
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♦CI.50 

■Si 
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22,992.86 
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AGENCY,  SAME  PERIOD. 


186.60 
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BAT7I/r  BTE.  MABXE.^ 

The  following  fibres  show  the  value  of  the  exports  from  this  dis- 
trict to  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  Tone  30,  as  indi- 
cated: 


ATtiolas. 

IW. 

iwe. 

18». 

179,364,75 
84,814.88 
81.865.60 

tl,KI5.116.M 

10^43T!ie 
63,080.67 

2,B4!!,«».80 

1.078,701.08 

1,801,088.  «6 

The  falling  oS  in  18^8  wa?  chiefly  in  lumber,  caused  by  the  addi- 
tional duty  unposed;  and  that  of  1899  is  chiefly  in  logs,  during  the 
last  half  of  the  year,  after  the  embat^  was  placed  on  tineir  export  by 
the  Provincial  government. 

It  was  expected  that  stopping  the  shipment  of  l<^s  to  the  States 
would  stimulate  the  cutting  of  lumber  by  the  mills  of  the  Province, 
and  that  there  would  be  a  large  cut  of  logs  by  the  owners  of  mills 
there,  but  during  the  last  winter  this  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case  in 
this  part  of  the  Province.  Logs  must  be  cut  and  got  out  during  the 
winter  and  spring  for  the  summer's  cut  of  lumber,  and  the  log  cut  of 
lost  winter  along  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  River  and  along  Greorgian  Bay 
by  mill  owners  was,  I  think,  not  over  10  per  cent  of  that  of  former 
years.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this,  but  probably  the  withdrawal 
of  the  logging  outfits  by  mill  owners  in  the  United  States  has  caused 
distrust  of  future  conditions.  There  is  now  a  strong  demand  for 
lumber,  but  mills  here  having  cut  few  logs  last  winter,  there  is  little 
lumber  to  sell.  It  is  thought  that  this  WUl  cause  a  large  cut  the  com- 
ingwinter. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Dominion  collector  of  customs  here,  I 
tun  enabled  to  give  the  following  as  the  imports  into  this  district  from 
the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  years  indicated: 


Yew. 

Dutiable. 

Free. 

Tol»l. 

«;S 

tl«2.34B 
128,786 

This  shows  an  increase  of  dutiable  goods  imported  of  $1,984,  and  a 
decrease  of  free  goods  of  ¥38,5$4. 

Iron  and  the  manufactures  of  iron  form  the  largest  item  of  import; 
next  oome  coal,  salted  meat^,  and  kerosene,  in  the  order  named. 

1  In  reply  to  drculBT  of  July  10,  1899. 
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The  following  figures,  taken  from  the  £ighth  Report  of  the  Bureaa 
of  Mines,  ahow  1^  prodiii^  of  the  minee  in  the  Province  for  the  years 
indicated: 


AiOcita. 

lese. 

ia»:. 

18W. 

121,818 

sglOT 

190,  S44 

l,777;7» 

2^078 

ilSffi 

The  products  of  the  forest  and  mines  will  continue  to  be,  aa  the;  are 
now,  the  principal  source  of  industries  for  a  number  of  years  to  come. 
Only  a  portion  of  the  pine  for  saw  logs  and  the  spruce  for  pulp  wood 
has  Deen  cut,  along  streams  where  it  can  be  easily  floated  down  to  the 
mills.  A  very  large  area  that  is  not  convenient  to  the  streams  is  still 
primeval  for^. 

The  country  generally  is  hilly  and  rocky,  and  is  settled  only  along 
the  waters  of  the  htkes  and  lines  of  railways;  the  balance  of  me  ter- 
ritory of  the  district  is  a  vast  wilderness,  with  large  possibilities  for 
the  niture, 

Farming  interests  of  the  region  are  comparatively  small,  and  are 
confined  to  settlementa  along  the  water  fronts  and  some  parts  of  the 
railways. 

The  mining  industries  of  the  district  are  quite  active.  Nickel  is  the 
principal  ore  mined  at  present,  but  since  the  rise  in  price  of  copper 
and  iron  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  them,  with  the  result  that  a 
number  of  copper  mines  and  prospects  that  have  kin  dormant  for 
years,  as  well  as  new  finds,  are  being  developed  and  promise  large 
returns.  Iron  mines  are  also  being  exploited,  and  some  show  a  prob- 
ability of  large  yields  in  the  near  future. 

The  ore-beanng  district  extends  from  Sudbury  on  the  east  to 
Michipicoton  on  uie  we^t,  a  distance  of  over  175  miles.  Outcroppings 
of  minerals  are  found  Eilotig  this  entire  distance,  which  show  nickel, 
iron,  copper,  and  some  sola  and  silver*,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 

E resent  activity  will  devdop  a  number  of  valuable  mines.    A  firm  here 
as  advertisements  out  calling  for  bids  for  the  erection  of  Urge  smelt- 
ing works  for  the  treatment  of  these  various  ores. 

Over  50  per  cent  of  this  development  is,  I  think,  being  done  by 
citizens  of  tue  United  States. 

Geo.  W.  Shotts, 
Oommercial  Agmt. 
Sadlt  Ste.  Mabix,  September  £9, 1899. 


AaBZOULTDBAL  INSXTSIBIBS  OF  OHTABIO. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industries  for  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  parts  1, 2,  and  8,  "Agricultural  statistics,"  and  part  4, "  Chattel 
mortgages,"  for  the  year  1898,  recently  published,  shows  tJtie  crops  of 


nOO^^Ic 
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the  year,  and  the  average  as  compared  with  the  last  aeventeen  years, 
as  follows: 


AKIdta. 

Total. 

Avenge  per 

Avenge  lor 
yews. 

Ml.hl.1. 

Z,  STB,  284 

16.8 

|s 

SCO 

as 

tee 

s 

Ml 

322 

*)-■- 

17.  < 

do.... 

wwn 

"SffiS! 

aVa1<ie,ll.«Sl,3S4. 

bValtie,tB,*n.S«Ct 

eValne  per  fleece  IG.DO;  avenge  k 


'  seventeeD  yeus  tSSO. 


It  appears  that  it  took  23.99  pounds  of  milk  to  make  1  poand  of 
butter,  and  10.73  pounds  to  make  1  pound  of  cheese,  and  uiat  only 
2,707,570  pounds  of  butter  and  86,166,924  pounds  of  cheese  were 
made  in  1893. 

The  number  of  live  stock  in  the  J:*royince  in  1898  was:  Horses, 
611,241;  hogs,  1,640,787;  sheep.  1,677,014. 

llie  value  of  farm  property  of  all  kinds  in  1898,  as  compared  with 
1888,  is  shown  as  folfows; 


Ye»r. 

F^ormluida. 

ImplemenU. 

BulldlDSI. 

UveMMk. 

TOUI. 

16<e,2i6,sfle 

tU,  077,282 

%'«^ 

tlOa,741.228 
ItO.839.2S5 

B8,8«,674 

The  market  price  of  farm  products,  taken  from  twenty-eight  differ- 
ent markets  during  the  selling  season  of  each  product,  is  given  as 
follows: 

Wheat, 69.4;  barley,38;  oat«,35.8;rye,48.5;pease,52.2;buckwheat, 
88.2;  beans,  70;  potatoes,  44.1  cents  each,  per  bushel;  hay,  per  ton, 
$6.22;  wool,  per  pound,  16.6  cents. 

The  average  price  of  farm  wages  for  1898  is  stated  attl48  per  year 
with  board,  and  at  $246  without  board;  or,  during  the  working  season 
only,  at  $15.30  per  month  with  board  and  $25.44  without  board. 

Chattel  mortg^^  of  the  Province  in  1898  are  given  at  $12,282,217, 
as  gainst  $13,382,195  in  1897  and  $7,491,908  in    1889.     Of  these, 
$3,680,497  are  given  by  farmers  in  1898,  as  again8t$3,933,600inlS97. 
Geo.  W.  Shotts, 
Otrnimermd  Ageni. 

Sault  Stb.  Mabib,  Jtmvmy  3,  1900. 
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STRATPOBD. 

In  obedience  to  circular  of  July  10,  1899,  I  snbmit  the  following 
report: 

The  city  of  Stratford,  where  this  inland  consulate  is  located,  is  the 
county  seat  of  Perth  County.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  consulate  also 
includes  part  of  the  counties  of  Oxford  and  Waterloo.  These  three 
counties  are  undoubtedly  in  the  best  agricultural  district  in  Ontario. 
They  contain  an  almost  inexhaustibly  rich  soil,  from  which  splendid 
crops  are  raised.  The  farms  are  well  tilled,  hare  good  buildings, 
and  90  per  cent  of  them  are  owned  by  the  farmer  who  resides  thereon. 
The  surplus  farm  products — wheat,  barley,  oate,  cheese,  flax,  apples, 
and  live  animals — are  exported  to  Engird  and  the  United  States. 
Prior  to  the  tariff  law  of  1897  most  of  these  products  went  to  the 
United  States,  but  the  change  in  the  duty  has  now  shut  out  practically 
all  but  flax  and  live  anim&u.  For  example,  when  eggs  were  on  the 
free  list,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  a  train  load  of  ten  cars  filled 
with  egf^  was  shipped  to  New  York  weekly  from  this  consulate.  Now, 
not  an  egg  crosses  the  border. 

Stratford  contains  many  handsome  up-to-date  places  of  business. 
The  merchants  are  enterprising  and  display  remar^blv  fine  goods  for 
a  town  of  12,000  population.  The  principal  articles  sold  by  mem  that 
come  from  the  United  States  are  cotton  goods,  hardware,  glass,  paper, 
books,  hata,  rubber  goods,  drugs,  jewelry,  wooden  ware,  sugar,  fruit, 
brushes,  plated  ware,  leather,  tobacco,  carpeta,  granite,  coal,  and  rice. 
Goods  imported  from  Oreat  Britain  include  carpet*,  woolen  goods, 
oilcloth,  wallpaper,  velvet  and  velveteens,  gloves,  hardware,  cutlery, 
iron,  spices,  dress  goods,  ribbons,  silks,  paints,  and  t«a. 

liie  Canadian  customs-bouse  or  port  of  entry  for  Stratford  also 
covers  tJie  subdistricts  of  Mitehell,  St.  Marys,  Listowell,  and  Milver- 
ton.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  collector  of  the  port  I  learn  that 
during  the  year  1898  the  importations  were: 


DDltedn>W)L 

oouDtriw. 

■i«,3eT 

M2,751 

For  the  first  half  year  of  1899,  the  importa  were: 

vX^^U 

■ssar 

tUG.Ul 
386,112 

m,m 

The  statistics  of  the  oflice  also  show  that  goods  were  exported  from 
this  port  during  the  year  1898  to  the  United  States  to  the  ^ue  of 
$865,836,  and  to  other  countries,  $1,639,152. 

During  the  six  months  from  January  to  July  of  the  present  year, 
exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $145,634;  to  other  coun- 
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tries,  ?781,058.    The  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  consular 
district  for  the  year  1898  were: 

Appka $3,634.10      FIm fS0,897.81 

Bones 274.00      limbe 3,890.50 

Bran 5,461.25      All  others 2,618.17 

Breeding  ftninwls 2, 236. 00  

Cattle 16,386.60  Total 92,334.83 

Emigrant  eflecto 7,282.60 

For  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1899: 

Barley $4,726.60  Lambs $1,166.60 

Bones 277.47  Betnmed  American pxxls...  1,267.63 

Breeding  animatB 66.00  Staves 2,480.06 

CatUe 7,8»1.60  All  others 380.46 


_migrant  efiecta 4, 873. 96 

Flax 39,339.68  Tkrtal 62,646.63 

This  is  an  increase  of  $11,981.32  over  the  export  for  the  first  half  of 
1898.  Comparing^  the  first  six  months  of  1898  and  first  six  months 
of  1899,  the  importations  from  the  United  States  show  an  increase 
of  »61,011. 

A.  Q.  Sbtfebt,  Conxul. 

Stbatpobd,  September  £7,  1899. 


PBINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

CHARLOTTETOWK. 

The  imports  and  exports  for  the  Province  of  Prince  Eklward  Island 
for  the  nscsl  year  ending  June  80,  1898,  were:  Imports  $486,681; 
exports,  $1,389,674.  Imports  from  the  United  States,  $108,443; 
exports  to  the  United  States,  $449,838. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  correct  values  of  merchandise  coming 
from  the  united  States  into  this  Province,  as  large  importations  are 
made  at  Montreal  and  other  Canadian  ports  and  sold  here. 

There  are  no  particular  changes  since  the  date  of  my  last  report, 
with  the  exception  of  licenses  for  commercial  travelers.  At  the  last 
session  of  the  provincial  legislature  the  tax  was  raised  from  $15  to 
$20,    This  beeps  many  commercial  men  from  the  Province. 

I  would  agtun  urge  our  manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers  to  work 
the  Province  of  Prince  Edward  Island  more  thoroughly,  either  by 
commercial  travelers  or  by  resident  agents,  as  is  done  by  some  Lon- 
don firms. 

The  following  goods  will  find  sale:  Hardware,  farm  implements, 
phosphates,  bicycles,  carriages,  photographic  supplies,  glassware,  hats 
and  caps,  millinerv  goods,  and  many  lines  of  dry  goods,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  dress  goods,  which  are  imported  from  London.  United  States 
articles  are  considered  the  best  in  most  branches  of  trade. 

Delhar  J.  Vail,  Consul. 

Charlottetowk,  Jvly  20,  1899. 
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QUEBEC. 

QXTEBBC 

Slaiemenl  of  imporU  vnio  Uas  port  from  the  United  SUUet  m  1S9S,  a»  ixmvpiUd  by  W.  E. 
Edge,  of  Her  Maiatfft  eiMomt. 

Animals,  hoises,  homed  cattle,  aheep,  &nd  awine (811 

Books,  printed,  etc,  printed  music,  paper  of  all  kinds 14,035 

Buttons,  brushes,  braces,  combe,  and  coUan 4,752 

BniHB,  maJiufactures  ot;  copper,  manufacturee  of 21,009 

Coal,  anthracite,  bituminous,  and  coke 141,568 

Candles  and  all  other,  including  eperm 1,208 

CoHee,green  and  roasted;  chicory,  green  and  roasted 53 

Cordage  of  all  kinds 44,419 

Carriages,  railway  cars,  bicycles 16,345 

Carpets,  brussels,  and  tapestry  of  wool  or  cotton 86S 

Cottons,  and  manufactures  of,  bleached,  denims,  and  printed,  etc 48, 643 

Cheese 143 

DruES,  dyee,  chemicals,  patent  medicines,  etc 19,658 

Eartnenware,  brown,  white, etc., and  china , 1,440 

Fancy  goods,  alabaster,  beads,  tovs,  lacee,  and  embroidery 28,851 

Fish,tre8h,mlted,  dry,  preserved  in  oil,  oysters,  etc ' 3,051 

Flax,  manufactures  oi,  Imen,  brown,  duck,  and  thread,  ete 1, 062 

Fruits,  green  and  dried 7, 767 

Furs,  manufactures  of,  cape,  hats,  dressed  and  undressed 11,99S 

Fire  brick,  bath,  building  brick,  etc 1,491 

Glass,  manufactures  of,  carboys,  lamps,  window  glaas,  etc 9,716 

Qlovee  and  mittens,  of  leather,  kid,  cotton,  silk,  and  woolens 201 

Gutta-percha,  manufacturesof,  boots,  clothing,  etc, india  rubber 8,995 

Grain  of  all  kinds,  Indian  com,  pease,  beans,  wheat,  etc 65,668 

Hata,  caps,  and  bonoeta,  beaver,  etc.,  felt,  and  straw 2,651 

Hope 6,788 

Hides,  raw,  salted,  dry.  eta 107,129 

Parasols.umbrellas,  of  silk,etc ■ 725 

Icon^manotacturesof)  steel,  manuhctuT«e of 81,197 

Sewing  machines 7,190 

Pin  iron, all  other 6,364 

Bailway  bars  or  rails,  flsh  plates 261 

OuUery 1,773 

Jewelry,  watehee,  plated  ware,  gold,  and  silver,  manukuitures  of 5,274 

Jjead,  and  manufoctures  of,  pig,  bars,  shot,  etc 164 

Leather,  manufactures  of,  sole  and  upper  leather 209,926 

Lard,  pork,  beef ,  bacon,  and  hams,  all  other  meats 99,604 

Leaf  tobacco,  unmanufactured 22,720 

Lumber  and  timber 35,819 

Military  stores,  arms,  mniiitionB,  etc 176 

Musical  instruments,  pianos, orptns, etc  ....... , 1,401 

HoUsees,  Hirups,  etc 6,415 

Mustard,  ground 197 

Nelfl,  seines,  and  twines 2,704 

Oils,  mineral,  vegetable,  and  Ssh 3,626 

Oilcloth  for  floors,  oilcloth  in  piece 542 

Rice 28 

Seeds  for  agricultnral  puri>ose8 75,435 

Salt,in  bulk  and  bags 72 

Silk,  manufactures  of,  hoderv,  and  ribbons,  and  clothing,  etc 2, 301 

Spices,  ground  and  ungrouno 617 

Spirits,  brandy,  gin,  whisky,  and  rum 794 

Sugar  of  all  kmds,  sugar  candy 10,101 

Tea,  black,  green,  and  Japan ,  346 

Tobacco  and  manufactures  of ,  cigaw,  ete 608 

Tin,  manufactures  of,  tinware,  etc 7,644 

Tin  plates,  tin  in  blocks,  baiB,  etc 34 


■In  reply  to  dicalu  of  July  10,  1809. 
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Vinenr 187 

Vanueh  and  tarpentdiie 172 

Winee  of  all  kinda,  except  sparkling 740 

Wood  and  mannlactaFee  of,  funutnre,  etc 9,729 

Wheat  flour  and  flonr  of  all  kinda 2,943 

Wool,  munaoulactuied,  and  cotton 130,858 

Electric  appaiatuB,  etc,  telephone  instnunenti,  etc 11, 167 

SetOere' dfocta 47,970 

Other  articlee 70,479 

Total 1,337,573 

The  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  for  1897  was  $1,443,918; 
decrease,  {66,345. 

The  exports  for  1897  to  the  United  States  (according  to  the  same 
authority)  were  $5,610,715,  and  for  1898,  $3,896,365;  decrease, 
$1,614,350. 

There  has  been  an  unusual  amount  of  maple  sugar  shipped  from 
this  port  this  year,  according  to  my  invoice  book  for  April,  May,  and 


June,  the  total  being  $88,000,  at  prices  from  9  to  12  cents  per  pound. 
The  export  of  pu^  wood  is  increasing. 
The  Lake  St.  John  Railroad  Company  is  building  a  line  to  connect 


with  the  road  from  Riviere  a'  Pierre  to  Ottawa,  where  it  will  con- 
nect with  the  Canada  Atlantic  and  Parry  Sound,  making  a  direct  line 
from  the  Great  Liakee  to  tide  water  in  this  city,  where  the  largest  of 
ocean  steamers  can  be  loaded  for  foreign  ports.  It  is  expected  tliat 
this  line  will  be  open  for  traffic  next  season. 

The  Quebec  Bndc^B  Company  is  nearly  ready  to  commence  building 
a  bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  about  5  miles  above  this  city, 
to  connect  the  Canadian  Pacific  with  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Inter- 
colonial railroads.    Probably  it  will  be  constructed  next  season. 

The  bills  of  the  United  btates  Treasury  and  of  all  national  banks 
pass  current  here,  but  silver  is  at  a  discount. 

The  legislature  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  passed  a  law  last  winter 
requiring  nonresident  hunters  to  take  out  a  license  of  $35  for  hunting 
and  $10  for  fishing;  but  this  is  not  exacted  from  those  who  belong  to 
bunting  and  fishing  clubs,  who  pay  a  yearly  amount  for  hunting  and 
fishing  leases. 

The  crops  of  hay,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes  and  tobacco  are  above  the 
average,  and  have  been  gathered  in  fine  condition. 
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SUUement  of  the  pritunptd  arlit^  vr^poiied  and  txported  in  18BS. 


Ale,beer,aiid  porter,  In  bottlea  and  In  caski. 
ADlmala.  Horsed,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  iiwioe, 
Books,  prlnte<l,  etc..  printed  miulc  and  paper 


of  all  kind 

inufacturesol 


Cradles,  all  other,  Including 
Cement,  Portland  or  Roman . 
Coffee,  ^reei  '    " 


„ , ited:  chicory, RTeen or nimled. 

Cordage  of  all  kinds 

CarrlB^ea.  railway  can,  bicycles,  etc. 
Carpets,  Brutaels  and  tapestry,  eU 


.,  wliolly  ol  wool  a 


ol,  Ueached,  dentms,  printed ,  el 


1,  paten 
wUle.i 


72,  «l 


nsb.ire(di,salted,dry,preaerve<luion,eH:.;oynen.c 

F1ax,manulactuTeflOi;  linen,  brown;  duck,  thread,  el 

Frults,greea;  trulls,drled 

Ftiis  end  manu[aclures  oi,  cape,  liala,  et 


vivT^xmuu  uijLuiui  icBuuiir,  hid, cotton, silk, and  woolenH..^... 
autla-percba,  India  rubber,  manuIactureB  ol;  booto,  clolUDf;,  et 
Grain  o!  all  kinds.  Indian  com,  peas,  beans,  wheat,  etc. .  .bnshe: 
Hats.  caps,  and  bonne  Is,  beaver,  Ielt,iliaw 


Farasols,  umbrellas  I 
Iron  Btid  manufu 
Bewing  machlnea. 

PlKiron,Bll  other 

Rdlway  banorialKflsh  piatea. 


rasols,  umbrellas  bi  silk,  etc 

>n  Btid  manufactares  of,  ateel  and  manufacturea  of 


Jewdry.watcbea.  plated  ware,  gold  and  rilver 
Lead  and  manulactntH  ol,  pig,  ban,  shot,  etc .. , 
Leather  and  manufacturea  of,  sole  leather,  upper 
Lord,  pork,  beef,  bacon.aDd  liami,  and  all  other  i 


Illtair: 
infest  1 


Hinfcsi  Inatrumenls:  P 


2s.e4e 
"'ev.'soi' 


SuBar  of  all  kinds,  sugar  candy pounds. 

Tea:  Blacli tea, green, and  Japan do... 

Totacooand  monulacluresai.  rlgan,eto do... 

Tin  and  manutactnrea  of,  tinware  and  all  other 

Tin  plBleaond  tin  in  blocks,  ban,  etc cwt. 

Vinegar gallons. 

Vam^and  turpentine do... 

Winea  ot  all  kinds, eieepl  sparkling  wine do. . . 

Wln&  champagne,  and  all  other  sparkling  wine doiea. 

Wood  and  manufactures  ol,  (uml  lure,  etc 

Wheat  flour  and  flour  of  all  kinds barrels. 

Wool,  mannf actum  of,  canlmeTes,  fiannels,  hosiery,  etc 

Wool,  unmanufactured,  and  wool,  cotton nounds. 

Kiectrical  apparatus,  etc.,  and  telephc 
Settlers' efteets 


IM.CQO 
9.106,  SIS 
214.132 


byGoo'^lc 
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Connlriw. 

1W7. 

ISM. 

I,„««. 

150,210 

la.iea 

1 

1,327 

1 

ttIS.SK! 

i 

S3 

f 
11 

«3 

"!•!£ 

lis 

10,041 

^^u 

1,862 
2,560 

^'1 

Ua 

b;787 

4,m 

4,MB,a30 

m,»» 

«.» 

NAVIGATION. 

The  foUowiog  is  a  comparatiTe  statement  of  the  number  and  tonna^ 
of  sailing  vesseb  and  steamers,  with  the  number  of  men  employed, 
entered  inward  and  outward,  lor  the  years  ending  December  31, 1897 
and  1898. 

B^um  qfvatd*  ittteard/or  the  yean  ending  Deoember  31,  1SS7  and  1898. 


1W7. 

1808. 

VemliL 

TOM. 

Han. 

Ve«MU. 

Toi». 

Hen. 

813 

«IB,M2 

18.227 

883 

083,344 

IS 

«n,70B 
101,288 

10.214 
8.013 

m 

626,  an 

160,627 

12.S«0 

841 

810,  M2 

18.227 

888 

083.344 

236 
lOB 

X'Z 

i;45e 

81 

as;  807 

'foTB 

848 

6U.M2 

18,227 

888 

888. 844 

^ 

516,722 
104, 2n 

11.411 

257 

818,032 
04,412 

848 

m.9K 

18.227 

m 

888,344 

""•■• 

248 

2 

S3 

11,411 

1 

56.818 

18,988 

! 

S 

1 

1.486 

8tt 

u«,n2 

18,227 

» 

68^844 

15  026 
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Return  i^vttteU  outward  for  the  yean  endmg  Deeember  St,  1897  and  1808. 


ism. 

1896. 

VoaelB. 

Ton. 

UCD. 

Vend!. 

r^. 

Men. 

828 

«.,«, 

»,710 

29« 

^m 

9,96S 

WB 

*1;^ 

.,«4 

42 

"•iS 

823, 

469,  Ml 

R,T10 

296 

46G,69B 

m 

STO,ISS 
SO,  381 

T,7»e 

178 

■SSlffi 

^SS 

m 

4BB,5I4 

B,™ 

2gfi 

466,599 

300 

us 

92,  Kit 

liOBfi 

220 
70 

r.:^ 

m 

4M,M4 

K,™ 

2M 

466,  B9» 

'""■ 

100 
84 

7.776 
St 
GBl 

'■S! 

228 

61 

40g.2G9 

I 

SID 

m 

489,614 

9,710 

296 

466,  W9 

— tvi 

' 

Quebec,  Septemier  11,  1899. 


W.  W.  Henrt,  Chnsul. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 

Under  date  of  December  8,  1899,  Consul  Henry  sends  a  newspaper 
clipping  which  reads  as  follows: 

Tbe  trade  of  the  port  of  Quebec  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  30th  of 
November,  1899,  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1898  wa^g:  Imports, 

1898,  $2,808,158;  1899,  $3,608,731;  increase,  1899,  $800,578.  Exports, 
1898,  $4,231,403;  1899,  $5,064,506;  increase,  1899,  $833,103.  Duty 
collected  during  the  seven  months  of  1899,  $588,898.84;  1898, 
$521,568.02;  surplus  on  1899,  $62,330.82. 


GA8F6  basin.' 

The  business  carried  on  in  this  consular  district  is  largely  composed 
of  fishing  and  lumbering.  Codfish  and  salmon  are  chiefly  caught.  The 
codfish  is  very  liehtly  lilted  and  dried  very  hard,  both  by  the  sun  and 
artificial  heat,  and  is  shipped  almost  exclusively  to  Brazil.  The  salmon 
is  shipped,  mostly  fresh,  to  tbe  United  States. 

The  lumber  is  competed  principally  of  spruce  deals,  cedar  railway 
ties,  and  cedar  shingles.  The  spruce  deals  all  go  to  the  British  markets, 
and  the  railway  ties  and  shingles  are  ship^d  to  the  United  States, 
except  what  is  needed  for  localconsumption. 


'  In  reply  to  drcnlar  of  July  10, 1899. 
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KATIQATION. 

Eight  steamers  and  16  schooner  barges  called  into  this  port  during 
the  past  vear,  from  different  ports  on  the  lakes,  bound  to  Boston. 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York;  also,  four  steam  yachts. 

Thifi  port  (Gasp^)  was  opened  to  navigation  this  spring  on  the  21st  of 
May  and  closed  on  the  t)tn  of  December,  18dS.  The  harbor  light  was 
extmguished  and  the  storm-signal  station  closed  on  the  abore  oate. 

FBTBOI.EUH. 

The  prospective  enterprise  mentioned  in  my  last  annual  report'  came 
to  Dothing.  The  lands  seem  to  have  been  acquired  for  speculation. 
According  to  a  prospectus  issued  in  England  in  the  month  of  May 
last,  a  portion  of  the  property  of  this  company  has  been  transferreid 
to  a  newly  organized  company,  which,  after  paying  for  land  and  privi- 
leges, has  a  working  capital  of  $750,000.  It  is  reported  that  the  new 
company  intends  to  lay  a  pipe  line  a  distance  of  20  miles  and  to  pay  to 
the  bay  of  Chaleur  Railway  a  bonus  of  $5,000  per  mile,  provided  it 
passes  up  tiie  valley  of  the  York  River  as  far  as  the  oil  works  and 
then  across  the  country  to  Port  Daniel,  about  80  miles  from  this  vil- 
lage, to  which  place  the  line  from  New  Carlisle  is  to  be  extended. 

The  Dominion  government  has  also  granted  $S,200  per  mile  to  this 
extension,  and  surveyors  are  now  here. 


Vidue  of  dtdared  export*  Jrom  the  eonmiiar  dulria  of  Oatpi  Batin  to  Ihs  OidUd  Sale* 
far  the  fiieal  year  ending  Jvne  SO,  189B. 

Arttde*. 

Qunnlly. 

Value. 

Codftih 

ISS.Ml 

Rollwi;  ties  (cedai) 

^'^■■ 

21,38T.2S 

' 

Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Vslne. 

ttso.w 

VW.00 
1,300, 00 

.,s 

ISO.  00 

80.00 

i,MS.OO 

S?-ffi 

TOUl 

HiiiiQg  article;  itoi^C  rti;' ::"""":  "- 

10,«».00 

lOommercial  Belations,  1898,  VoL  L 
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The  following  shows  the  trade  with  foreufD  couotriea,  exclusive  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  fiscal  year  endea  June  30,  1899:  Exports, 
*409,476;  imports,  $32,990. 

Aluar  F,  Diokbok,  Oons^ 

(jUtSPt  Basin,  Aug^t  2S,  1899. 


RIUOUSKI.' 

This  consular  district  extends  along  the  St.  Lawrence  Biver  and 
Intercolonial  Railway  for  180  miles,  and  compriseij  many  small  towns 
supported  by  the  lumber  industry  and  the  products  of  the  farms.  The 
ninia  sawing  spruce  deals  and  boards  for  the  European  market  at  Metan, 
Metis,  Bic,  and  Kimouski  clear  their  lumber  from  thi^  custom-house. 
The  shipments  were,  for  1898,  19,327,000  feet  of  deals,  valued  at 
1161,270;  592,500  feet  of  joista  and  boards,  valued  at  J53,325. 

From  January  1,  1899,  to  July  1, 1899,  633,250  feet  of  deals,  valued 
at  $21,083,  were  shipped. 

The  mills  at  Amqui  and  Cedar  Hall  ship  by  rail  tP  New  Brunswick 
porta. 

Themills  at  Trois  Pistoles,RiviSre  du  Lionp,and  Cabano  clear  from  the 
custom-house  at  Quebec,  so  I  can  not  procure  the  amounts  separately. 
Shingles  are  manufactured  for  export  to  the  United  States,  and  ship- 
ments were;  For  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1898,  22,047,500;  for  the 
quarter  ending  June  30, 1899,  33,484,500;  for  the  quarter  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1898,  21,177,250;  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30, 
1899,  40,699,750.  This  large  increase  is  due  to  better  prices,  shingles 
having  advanced  from  $2.50  to  $3.15  per  thousand  for  first  quality 
delivered  at  Boston.  The  shingle  mills  have  been  running  full  time, 
and  many  of  them  night  and  day.  Two  new  machines  have  been  added 
to  the  mill  here.  Donald  Fraser  &  Sons  have  erected  a  large  mill  at 
Cabano  that  has  eight  shingle  machines,  one  double  clapboard  machine, 
six  machines  for  box  shooks,  and  twin  circulars  with  steam  feed;  two 
stock  gangs,  and  all  the  necessary  small  machinery.  Many  shingle 
mills  are  being  erected  in  the  cedar  forests.  The  shingles  will  oe 
hauled  during  the  winter  to  the  railroad  for  shipment. 


There  has  been  a  lai^  emigration  from  this  district  to  the  United 
Statesduring  the  last  six  monuis,  drown  by  the  good  times  and  wages. 
Pulp  mills  are  being  built  in  other  parts  of  thisTrovince,  and  several 
hundred  men  have  been  hired  here  to  work — excavating  foundations 
and  canals  and  cutting  timber  to  be  made  into  pulp.  This  and  the 
increased  employment  in  the  new  and  old  mills  has  furniahed  work 
for  all  the  male  labor  left  here. 

BUTPBR  AND   CHEESE    FACTOBtES. 

The  provincial  government  has  educated  the  people  to  establish 
butter  or  cheese  factories,  and  sometimes  bol^,  in  nearly  every  town. 
The  cheese  factory  at  St.  Anaclet,  the  next  town  to  was,  cost  $800. 


'  In  reply  to  drcnlar  of  July  10, 18W. 
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It  runs  five  moDths  of  the  year  and  employs  two  men.  It  charges  the 
farmers  1^  cents  per  pound  for  making  and  marketing  the  cheese. 
The  selling  price  has  been:  For  June,  7t  cents  per  pouad,  cost  of  100 
pounds  ot  milk,  65  cents;  for  July,  9  cents  per  pound,  cost  of  100 
pounds  of  milk,  74  cents;  for  August,  10|  cents  per  pound,  cost  of  100 
pounds  of  milk,  86  cents.  It  took  94  pounds  of  milk  to  make  a  pound 
of  cheese.  Fifty -six  thousand  pounds  of  cheese  were  made  last  season. 
The  butter  factory  at  Rimouski  could  be  erected  now,  including 
machinery,  for  $1,200.  It  runs  five  months  and  employs  two  men. 
It  charges  the  farmers  8  cents  per  pound  for  making  and  marketing 
the  butter.  The  milk  Ih  returned  to  them  after  the  butter  is  extracted. 
The  average  price  for  June  was  17  cents  per  pound;  for  July,  18 
cents;  for  August,  19  cents,  and  for  September,  21  cents.  It  takes 
23  pounds  of  milk  to  make  a  pound  of  butter.  Twenty-three  thousand 
pounds  were  made  last  year.  These  factories  can  not  run  in  winter, 
the  cold  and  deep  snow  preventing  the  fanners  from  delivering  the 
milk.  To  encourage  the  factories  to  run  in  winter,  the  Quebec  gov- 
ernment gives  a  bounty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  butter. 


The  oni^  other  cash  article  the  farmers  raise  is  potatoes.  This  year, 
the  yield  is  small  per  acre.  Potatoes  from  this  district  are  very  fine 
and  bring  the  best  price  in  the  market.  There  were  shipped  from 
here  to  the  United  States  in  1898  70,407  bushels,  aver^ng  30^  cents 
per  bushel;  in  1899,  13,131  bushels,  averaging  38i  cents  per  bushel. 
Montreal  and  the  Province  of  Ontario  took  moat  of  the  potatoes  in 
1899,  as  the  crop  in  that  Province  was  largely  a  failure.  The  average 
price  paid  for  tnem  here  was  35  cents  per  bushel. 

GENERAL. 

There  are  no  wholesale  houses  in  the  district.  Many  kinds  of 
American  goods  are  used,  but  are  purchased  at  Montreal  and  Quebec. 
Kone  are  imported  direct. 

Ch4ble8  a.  Boardman, 

Commercial  Agent. 
BiKonsKi,   October  SI,  1899. 


SHERBROOKK.' 

Sherbrooke  is  the  largest  city  in  the  eastern  townships,  having  a 
population  estimated  at  11,500.  It  is  the  center  of  a  large  agricultural 
district,  containing  some  of  the  best  farming  lands  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  It  is  located  at  the  confluence  of  the  Magog  and  St.  Francis 
rivers,  both  of  which  furnish  excellent  waterpower,  sufficient  for  run- 
oing  double  the  amount  of  machinery  now  in  use. 


■In  reply  to  circular  of  July  10, 1899. 

D.gitizecbyG00glc 
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The  declared  exports  for  this  consulate  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1899,  amounted  to  {559,921. 57  and  are  shown  in  the  fellowing  table: 


Arlicles. 

V.1ae. 

ArUclts. 

V.,«e. 

$12,748.  M 
1,432.00 

ll»,  874.00 

"'is 

iro.w 

Za,llB.GO 

l.OTS.OO 
726.00 

S7,SU.BH 

••"^S 

ToUl 

iSeS,»B1.67 

The  declared  exports  from  the  ^encj  of  Cookshire  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1899,  amounted  to  |ll2,560.10  and  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


ArUclHi. 

V.l«e. 

AniciH. 

V..ue. 

1102.00 

1,S12.W 
GZI.«0 

1,006.12 
U,0Z1.00 

''•^^'.^ss^'t;!S'^^;^^\ 

The  declared  exports  from  the  agency  of  M^antic  for  the  year 
■  '  toCl26,0r ■' 


ending  June  30,  1899,  amounted 
following  table: 


9,55,  and  are  shown  in  the 


ArtloIeiL. 

VBlne. 

AKfcleg. 

Vrine. 

A  Imkbt 

tn.MT.OO 

fl.OO 
701.13 

10,  us!  06 

IWtM. 

I2S.1I 

''"^SS 

Total 
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The  imports  for  this  district  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1899, 
amounted  to  $632,486,  divided  aa  follows: 


Qiuitrr  eudliur  September  SI  Ui 

INjcembep  SlTiSW 

MareliSl.IgM 


Totol  Importa  Innn  the  Untied  BtaM . . 


The  price  paid  for  labor  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  a  year  ago.    l^e 
table  below  contains  a  statement  of  wages: 


OccapeUou. 

I-boreni 

■«-,^S5>2!K- 

ll.OOtoll.M 

SsasSE,"!™!",:::::::::: 

TBANSPOBTATIOH. 

The  facilities  for  transportation  could  not  be  improved  in  this  section. 
This  city  has  the  benefft  of  four  different  railway  lines — the  Grand 
Trunk,  the  Quebec  Central,  Boston  and  Maine,  and  Canadian  Pacific 

COMMERCIAL   UCKMSES:    BXCHANQE. 

No  commercial  licenses  are  required  in  this  district.  Commercial 
travelers  from  any  part  of  the  world  can  come  here  and  compete  with 
the  home  trade.  Longer  credits  are  given  here  ttian  in  the  United 
States — sometimes  as  long  as  four  months. 

No  change  in  the  currency  has  occurred  during  the  last  year.  The 
rate  of  excnange  is  one-eighth  of  1  per  cent.  American  money  passes 
at  par  with  Canadian  currency. 


The  advance  in  the  price  of  lumber  of  over  $3  per  thousand  has 
resulted  in  a  large  export  to  the  United  States  from  all  parts  of 
Canada,  and  especially  from  this  consulate,  which  is  near  the  frontier. 
This  exportation  will  continue  while  the  price  remains  as  at  present. 
The  trade  that  a  year  ago  went  to  Kngland  is  now  going  to  the  United 
States,  because  of  its  proximity  and  the  quicker  returns.  Lumber 
buyers  from  the  United  States  are  actively  competing  for  the  Canadian 
lumber  trade.  The  indications  are  that  more  lumt^r  will  be  cut  and 
manufactured  the  present  winter  than  for  several  years. 

AMERICAN   GOODS. 

The  sale  of  American  goods  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  slowly 
increasing.  More  commercial  travelers  from  the  United  States  are 
coming  here  than  hitherto,  and  as  a  result  of  their  efforts  our  goods 
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are  being  introduced.  A  good  field  exista  here  for  oar  manufacturera 
to  work,  and  one  that  will  well  repay  them  for  the  expense  incurred 
in  covering  it. 

Padi.  Lano,  Consul. 
Shbebbookb,  October  S6, 1899. 

MIQTJELON. 

8T.  PIEKBK.' 

The  general  tendency  is  toward  decrease  in  trade  with  the  United 
States,  and  the  reasons  therefor  are  the  high  local  tariff,  the  high  price 
for  dry  fiah  in  France,  and  a  decrease  in  the  trade  generally.  The 
tariff  on  sea  bread  is  50  cents  per  50  pounds;  leather  boots,  60  cents 
per  pair;  cottons,  3  cents  per  yard;  copper  ptunt,  (4  per  case;  kero- 
sene, 7i  cento  per  gallon;  sugar,  6  cents  per  pound;  fishing  lines,  68 
cento  per  100  pounds;  cordage,  1  inch  and  over,  1^2.19  per  1(X)  pounds; 
cordf^,  less  than  1  inch,  ^.10  per  100  pounds;  nails,  $1.38  per  100 
poun(&;  tobacco,  $3.85  per  100  pounds,  and  dories,  $5  each.  In  1896, 
over  4,000  cases  of  sea  bread  were  imported  from  the  United  States. 
The  tariff  was  at  that  time  nearly  nonunal;  now  none  ia  imported. 

Copper  paint  for  the  fishing  fleet  was  all  purchased  in  the  United 
Stotes,  but  a  rise  in  the  doty  from  91.10  per  case  to  $4  has  cut  that 
business  to  nothing.  Dories  from  American  factories  were  supplied 
in  large  quantities.  The  duty  was  formerly  40  cento  each;  at  $5  none 
are  sent  to  this  market.  A  discriminating  duty  in  favor  of  Canada 
closes  the  doors  for  American  booto,  shoes,  and  rubber  goods. 

The  cause  for  a  decrease  in  the  general  trade  of  this  colony  is  due 
to  the  policy  of  the  Newfoundland  government,  prohibiting  the  people 
of  that  country  from  selling  their  producto  in  the  markete  of  St.  Pierre 
(formerly  the  south  coast  of  Newfoundland  did  a  very  considerable 
trade  with  the  place;  now  there  is  none):  to  the  restrictions  placed  by 
the  Newfoundland  government  on  the  herring  business,  which  has 
driven  many  American  and  Canadian  vessels  t£at  took  supplies  here 
out  of  the  trade,  and  to  the  fEict  that  in  times  past  large  quantities  of 
liquora  were  sold  hereto  Canadian  and  Newfoundland  vessels  en^;aged 
in  smuggling,  and  that  buainess  having  been  stopped  there  is  ^ss 
monev  in  circulation.  The  cause  of  the  decrease  in  the  trade  with  the 
the  United  Stotes  is  much  easier  to  see  than  the  lemedy.  The  mer- 
chants make  no  complaint  in  regard  to  picking  of  goods  or  the  credite 
given  by  the  business  bouses  of  the  United  States.  The  importo 
amount  to  about  $2,000,000  and  the  exporte  to  $2,500,000,  Existing 
transportotion  facilities  are  by  the  mail  steamer  Pro  Pairut,  running 
between  this  port,  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  and  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
twice  a  month  and  making  an  occasional  trip  to  Boston.  The  freight 
rates  average  about  40  cento  per  barrel  from  Boston.  Communication 
by  mail  between  St.  Pierre  and  the  United  Stotes  consumes  from  two 
weeks  to  a  month;  the  cable  communication  is  good,  two  lines — the 
French  and  the  Anglo-American — having  offices  here. 

The  license  for  carrying  on  business  is  in  proportion  to  the  business 
done.  There  is  no  fee  for  commercial  traders,  and  no  passporto  are 
required.  The  merchant  marine  consisto  wholly  of  vessels  engaged  in 
the  fisheries,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  as  the  season  about  to 

'  In  reply  to  circniar  iif  July  10, 1899. 
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close  has  been  very  successful.  The  fishing  fleet  comprises  over  800 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  30,000,  employing  about  10,000  men.  Kearly 
one-half  of  these  vessels  are  American  or  Canadian  built.  A  number 
of  vessels  will  be  added  to  the  fleet  the  coming  winter  and  spring. 
For  the  protection  of  the  flsheries,  a  bounty  of  10  francs  (Jl.93)  per 
quintal  {112  pounds)  is  given  by  the  Government,  and  a  pension  for 
tmie  service  is  granted.  The  quarantine  regulations  are  not  enforced 
unless  sickness  ia  reported.  The  postal  regulations  are  the  same  as 
those  of  France.  There  is  no  law  requiring  the  goods  imported  to  be 
marked  to  show  country  of  origin. 

Chables  M.  Freeman, 

Commercial  Agent. 
St  PiEBKE,  October  i,  J899. 


BBPOBT   FBOK  COVSITI^TE-OXZrEBAI.  AT  THE  OITT  OP  KEXIOO. 

In  submitting  this  year  the  annual  report  covering  the  trade  and 
industries  of  this  district  I  feel  that,  as  special  subjects  haie  been 
treated  from  time  to  time  in  reports  giving  all  the  information  obtain- 
able on  the  several  matters,  it  would  be  useless  to  repeat  such  data, 
and  as  the  annual  report  of  last  year  was  quite  exhaustive,  and  the 
conditions  that  prevail  now  are  very  largely  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  a 
simple  summary  of  the  situation  is  all  taeX  is  required. 

1  ^ve  below  the  figures  showing  the  total  exports  and  imports  of 
this  Republic  for  the  fiscal'year  ended  June  30,  1899,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  My  report  of  last  year  contains  the  figures 
for  1896-1897. 
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OOMMBBOUX  BKIiATIONS. 


I  give  below  atatement  sbowiDg;  the  total  imports  from  Che  United 
States  into  the  Republic  of  Mexico  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1899, 
in  United  States  currency; 
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I  also^ve  below  statement  showing  the  total  exports  from  Mexico 
to  the  United  States  for  the  year  end^  June  30,  1899: 
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On  the  15th  of  January  of  this  year  (1699)  the  following  tariff  was 
published,  giving  the  prices  per  hectare  (2.411  acres)  of  tue  unculti- 
vated Government  lands  in  tLe  various  States,  Federal  District,  and 
Territories  of  Tepic  and  Lower  California: 
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It  will  be  seen  that  these  prices  are  sliffhtly  different  from  those 
reported  bv  me  l&st  year,  some  bein^  a  litt^  higher  and  others  a  little 
lower  per  hectare. 

JOiBOHANTS'  BSADT  BEFEBBNOE. 

The  placing  in  this  consulate-jgeneral  by  the  Philadelphia  Commer- 
cial Museum  of  a  cabinet  containing  the  names  of  the  makers  of  and 
dealers  in  all  classes  of  conmiodittes  in  the  Unit«d  States,  and  the 

Eladng  by  William  R  Peck  &Co.,  of  New  York,  of  "Peck's  Buyers* 
adez,  is  proving  of  great  convenience  to  the  people  of  thi»  city  and 
vicinity.  It  is  beroming  aconunon  practice  for  contractors,  merchants, 
and  ouiers,  without  r^;ard  to  nationality,  to  come  to  this  consulate 
and  carefully  search  the  lists  for  the  names  of  the  makers  of  or  dealers 
in  wbi^  they  desire  to  procure. 

BAIUIOAD8. 

I  am  advised  by  the  president  of  the  Mexico,  Cuemavaca  and  Pacific 
Bailway  Company  that  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1899,  his  company 
placed  in  operation  the  following  mileage:  I?uala  to  Rio  Balsas,  55 
kilonietera  (34.17  miles).  This  road  is  ming  built  from  Mexico  City 
to  Acapulco,  the  best  harbor  (and  a  natural  one)  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  now  about  60  per  cent  is  completed  and  under  operation.  AH  the 
construction  work  is  done  in  the  best  possible  manner  and  the  heaviest 
steel  rails  are  used  throughout.  Its  president  and  builder,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Hainpson,  is  accomplishing  what  many  have  pronounced  impossible  on 
account  of  the  heavy  grades — some  of  them  4  per  cent — long  cuts,  and 
deep  fills. 

I  am  advised  by  the  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Mex- 
ican Central  Railway  Company  that  for  the  year  cnde(f  June  30,  1899, 
his  company  placed  in  operation  the  following  additional  mileage: 
Branch  from  Jimenez  to  FarraL  89.3  kilometers  (55.4  miles);  Zamora 
extension,  from  Yurecuaro  to  ^mora,  41.5  kilometers  (25.7  miles). 

I  also  learn  that  extensions  are  now  going  forward  on  the  Vera  Cruz 
and  Pacific  Railroad,  the  old  Jalapa  and  Cordova  road. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  recent  arrangement  of  the  Mexican 
Central  Railway  Company  with  the  Atchison,  Topeke  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  by  which  a  passenger  can  take  a  sleeping  car  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  running  through  without  change  of  cars 
and  m  several  hours  less  time  than  formerly. 

HBXioo  orrv's  new  pumpino  statioh. 

The  Junta  Directiva  del  Saneamiento  of  the  City  of  Mexico  has 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Holly  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Lockport,  N.  Y. ,  under  date  of  January  23, 1897,  for  pumping  machin- 
ery to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  sewer^e  system  now  under 
construction. 

The  purpose  of  the  engine  is  to  pump  fresh  water  from  the  lai^ 
canals  that  nave  their  source  of  supply  at  I^ke  Xochimiico,  and  deliver 
this  water  into  the  large  cast-iron  mains,  which  in  turn  deliver  the 
water  into  the  sewers  at  different  points  about  the  city  for  flushing 
purposes. 
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The  engine  is  of  the  vertical,  triple-expansion,  condenaing-cr&nk  and 
fly-wheel  type,  having  one  high-presaure  steun  cylinder  18  inches  in 
diameter,  one  intermediate  steam  cylinder  31^  inches  in  diameter,  ftod 
one  low-pressure  cylinder  46  inches  in  diameter,  all  steam  pistons 
having  a  common  stroke  of  36  inches.  Directly  under  each  steam 
cylin(&r  there  is  located  a  single-acting  plunger  pump,  each  having 
plungers  42  inches  in  diameter  and  a  stroke  of  36  inches.  The  suction 
and  discharge  pipes  to  the  pumps  are  each  42i  inches  in  diameter. 

The  contract  calls  for  a  capacity  of  1,000  liters  of  water  per  second, 
or  32,000,000  United  States  gallons  per  diem  of  twenty-four  hours, 
^^inst  a  total  pressure  or  head  of  12  meters,  or  39.86  feet. 

The  Holly  Manufacturing  Company  also  furnished  the  Hteam  boilers 
for  the  plant,  which  are  of  the  water-tube  type,  and  were  constructed 
by  the  Stirling  Boiler  Company,  of  Chicago,  HI.  The  boiler  plant 
consists  of  three  boilers,  set  two  in  one  battery  and  one  separately,  of 
175  nominal  hoi-sepower. 

The  plant  has  been  in  operation  since  September,  1898,  but  has  not 
delivered  the  water  into  the  mains  because  of  the  uncompleted  condi- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  work.  It  delivers  the  water  into  an  adjoining 
canal  or  ditch,  which  connects  with  the  large,  or  main,  canal  at  a  remote 
part  of  the  city. 

BASEISO  IN  HXXIOO. 

The  conditions  attending  banking  in  Mexico  are  such  as  to  be  of 
great  interest,  not  only  in  financial  circles,  but  to  the  general  public  as 
well. 

Up  to  the  time  that  the  American  Bank  of  the  City  of  Mexico  adver- 
tised ttuit  it  would  receive  all  State-bank  bills  at  par  (June,  1898),  the 
bills  issued  by  the  tenks  were  only  accepted  in  the  City  of  Mexico  at 
a  discount  ranging  from  1  to  5  per  cent,  causing  great  inconvenience 
to  travelers  and  to  the  business  public  generally.  In  the  early  part 
of  this  year,  however,  the  Banco  Central  was  organized,  and  it  also, 
and  some  other  private  banks  as  well,  receive  all  State-bank  bills  at 
par;  though  the  National  Bank  and  the  London  Bank  refuse  to  receive ' 
those  bills  on  deposit,  the  reason  given  being  that  they  are  prohibited 
from  doing  so  on  account  of  some  regulation  in  their  charters, 

A  regulation  which  interferes  materially  with  the  transaction  of 
business  is  the  law  prohibiting  indorsement  on  checks.  The  intention 
of  this  regulation  waa  to  protect  the  stamp  revenue  on  drafts,  the 
former  requiring  a  6-cent  stamp  and  the  latter  requiring  a  10-cent 
stamp  for  every  flOO.  On  account  of  this  regulation,  it  has  become  a 
custom  of  Mexican  banks  not  to  receive  checks  on  other  banks  for 
deposit,  thus  making  it  necessary  for  the  depositor  to  get  his  own 
checks  cashed  in  every  ease,  ana  deposit  the  currency  only.  It  is 
understood  that  steps  are  now  being  taken  by  the  attorneys  of  the 
leading  banks  in  this  city  to  have  a  law  passed  making  it  legal  to 
indorse  checks.  Such  a  law  would  give  a  great  impetus  to  banking  id 
Mexico  and  effect  a  great  saving  of  labor  on  the  part  of  banks  and 
commercial  houses. 

In  the  general  transaction  of  business  in  the  banks  of  Mexico  the 
European  system  prevails:  i.  e.,  in  presenting  a  check  for  payment  to 
the  teller  it  is  first  paasea  to  the  bookkeeper  and  all  entries  made  id 
relation  to  it,  and  tne  figures  and  entries  inspected  by  the  cashier 
before  it  is  returned  to  the  window  for  payment.    It  therefore  often 
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happens  that  twenty  to  thirty  persons  will  be  standlDg  at  the  teller's 
winclow  waiting  for  entries  to  be  nmde  on  checks  in  order  to  receive 
payment;  whereas  under  the  American  system,  the  teller  himself 
having  immediate  access  to  the  balances,  the  checks  are  paid  on 
presentation,  with  much  time  saved,  and  the  bookkeeping  is  done 
afterwards. 

So  little  attention  has  been  given  in  this  country  toward  interesting 
depositors  that  it  is  said  the  total  deposits  in  all  the  banks  in  this  city 
will  not  reach  half  the  sum  that  is  kept  in  iron  boxes  in  private  houses, 
or  in  other  places  of  security;  in  fact,  no  inducement  has  been  offered 
by  the  biuiks  to  secure  the  public's  idle  money  on  deposit,  as  up  to  two 
years  ago  all  Imnks  in  Mexico  charged  what  is  called  "comision  de 
caja,"  or,  in  other  words,  a  commission  of  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent  for 
receiving  the  money  on  deposit,  and  of  course  the  depositor  never 
receiveaany  interest  The  result  is  that  the  larger  banks  are  obUged 
to  have  immense  capital  and  do  business  almost  entirely  with  their  own 
money,  the  deposite  often  amounting  to  no  more  than  one-fourth  or 
one-fifth  of  the  paid-in  capitel:  a  striking  contrast  with  successful 
banks  in  the  United  States,  which  carry  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  times 
the  amount  of  their  capital  in  deposits.  The  drawbacks  to  successful 
banking  in  Mexico  are  now  being  removed,  and  in  time  conditions 
will  more  or  less  approximate  those  now  enjoyed  in  New  York  and 
other  lai^e  business  centers  of  the  United  States.  A  most  effective 
agency  in  bringing  about  the  new  regime  is  the  investment  of  American 
capital  in  ban&  in  this  country. 

Trust  companies  are  unknown  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  for  the 
reason  that  under  present  laws  it  is  impossible  for  a  corporation  to 
act  as  assignee,  receiver,  administrator,  or  in  any  other  trust  capacity; 
however,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  bill  is  about  to  be  presented 
to  the  present  Ckingress  admitting  tmst  companies,  and  within  a  year 
it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  at  least  one  or  two  American  syn- 
dicates will  be  in  successful  operation  here.  The  American  Bank, 
which  commenced  here  less  than  three  years  ago,  has  had  cjuite  a  pros- 
perous career.  The  paid-in  capital  at  the  present  time  is  $537,000, 
and  I  am  informed  tluit  in  the  coming  January  it  will  recapitalize  on 
a  basis  of  ?3,000,000,  under  a  special  concession  from  the  Mexican 
Government. 

QUARANmrE. 

With  the  able  assistance  of  Di-.  I..  E.  Gofer,  assistant  United  States 
Marine  Hospital  surgeon,  who  was  here  in  July  last,  and  with  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  the  railroad  companies  whose  roads  center  in  the 
City  of  Mexico,  there  was  placed  in  effect  quite  a  complete  system  of 
inspection  of  passengers  and  disinfection  of  baggage  bound  for  the 
United  States  rrom  infected  points  in  Mexico.  Tne  Mexican  Govern- 
ment required  that  all  health  certificates  be  signed  by  the  consular 
officer,  which  was  done,  and  after  the  inspection  in  different  places 
was  made  the  certificates  were  given  out  by  Dr.  Cofer  and  assistants. 
Some  2,000  certificates  were  issued.  Between  400  and  500  pieces  of 
baggage  were  disinfected,  together  with  several  carloads  of  iruit  and 
many  smaller  shipments.  The  work  thus  pei'formed  must  have  been 
an  effective  safeguard  to  the  health  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  quarantine  was  raised  on  the  15th  of  November  last. 


Coo'^lc 
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HOW  TO  ESTABLISH   AND  mOBBASe  TRADE   IN  VEZICW. 

Judging  from  the  number  of  letters  of  inquiry  receivea  from  the 
United  States,  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  desire  among  the  mer- 
cliantfi,  manufacturers,  and  jobbers  for  expansion  of  trade  relations 
with  Mexico.  Many  of  our  people  seem  to  think  that  because  such 
and  such  a  thing  is  in  use  in  the  United  States  it  ought,  as  a  matter 
of  coui-se,  to  be  in  use  in  Mexico;  and  some  think  that  their  particular 
article  of  manufacture,  because  it  is  liberally  patronized  where  it  is 
made,  must  of  necessity  prove  a  good  seller  in  Mexico.  Aa  a  conse- 
quence long  letters  of  inquii-y  are  written  to  the  consul,  calling  for 
equally  long  letters  in  reply.  The  manufacturers  and  dealers  who 
place  their  goods  and  increase  their  sales  in  Mexico  are  those  who 
make  it  a  point  to  study  the  necessities  of  the  people.  This  study,  like 
otiier  studies,  in  order  to  be  complete,  must  be  conducted  with  patience 
and  industry. 

Akdrbw  D.  Barlow, 

Mexico,  December  W,  1899. 


CHIHTJAHtTA.' 

The  year  has  been  a  prospei-ous  one,  and  there  has  been  tui  increase 
of  trade  with  our  country  over  all  preceding  years.  The  export*  from 
this  district  (which  comprises  the  southern  oalf  of  the  State  of  Chihua- 
hua) amounted  to  $2,033,999.73,  gold  value. 

This  being  an  inland  consulate,  I  am  not  able  to  learn  the  value 
of  imports  from  the  United  States,  but  it  must  have  exceeded  the 
above  amount,  the  principal  articles  being  railroad  material,  mining 
machinery,  hardware,  wagons,  carriages,  sewing  machines,  household 
furniture,  lirearms,  powder  and  explosives,  oil  for  lighting,  lard,  bacon, 
crackers,  canned  goods,  dry  goods  generally,  and  wA»  and  shoes.  Of 
the  last  two  articles  mentioned,  only  the  £ner  grades  are  imported, 
because  the  duty  on  high-priced  hats  and  shoes  is  the  same  as  on  the 
cheaper  grades.  Ready-made  clothing  is  practically  excluded  by  high 
rate.'j  of  duty. 

There  are  in  the  districtprobably  2,000  foreigners,  one-balf  of  whom 
are  Americans,  and  the  balance  Europeans.  These  Americans  are 
engaged  in  mining,  railroading,  stock  raising,  merchandising,  and  a 
few  m  agriculture. 

There  is  not  sufficient  rainfall  for  extensive  agriculture,  but  there 
are  many  small  irrigable  valleys  which  are  adapted  to  the  production 
of  the  very  finest  fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  apricots, 
figs,  and  grapes.  There  are  many  trees  which  bear  abundantly,  but 
they  are  generally  of  the  inferior  and  seedling  sorts.  Here  are  openings 
for  skillful  horticulturists  and  for  canning  and  evaporating  plan&. 
Unskilled  laborers  should  not  come  to  Mexico,  because  wages  here  are 
about  the  same  in  Mexican  money  as  the  same  service  would  command 
in  gold  in  the  United  States.  There  are  good  openings  for  those  who 
have  means  to  eug^e  in  business  for  themselves,  or  are  proficient  in 
some  specialty  and  speak  the  Spanish  langua^. 

'  In  i^ly  to  drcolar  of  July  10,  1899.  .iOOqIc 
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Chihuahua  is  the  capital  of  the  State.  The  populatioa  is  24,000. 
Elevation,  4,600  feet.     The  climate  is  mild  and  healthful. 

The  city  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  provided  with  a  good  system 
of  waterworks,  sewerage,  and  street-car  lines.  There  are  smelting  and 
reduction  works,  manufactories  of  woolen  and  cotton  cloths,  clothing, 
carpets,  furniture,  a  brewery,  an  iron  foundry,  and  steel  works. 

There  are  four  banks  doing  business  in  the  city,  and  the  rate  of 
exchange  and  banking  facilities  generally  are  about  the  same  as  in  tiie 
frontier  cities  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  no  oneivsus  restrictions  nor  burdensome  municipal  taxes  on 
commercial  travelers  or  on  merchants;  and  no  prejudices  against  Amer- 
icans, as  many  suppose.  Life  and  property  are  as  well  protected  in 
Mexico  as  in  our  own  country,  and  people  pay  their  debts.  The  art 
of  going  into  bankruptcy  and  paying  out  at  15  cents  on  the  dollar  is 
not  practiced  here. 

Two  railroads  touch  Chihuahua,  the  Mexican  Central,  whichcrosscs 
the  Republic  from  El  Faso,  Tex.  (240  miles  north  of  this  city)  to  the 
City  of  Mexico,  1,200  miles,  and  the  Chihuahua  and  Pacific,  wnich  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  been  completed  60  miles,  to  San  Andrea,  and  is 
stni  building  westward.  Another  railroad  has  been  constructed  from 
Jimenez  (147  miles  south  of  Chihuahua)  70  miles  westward  to  Parml, 
a  flourishmg  mining  center  where  the  consular  agency  is  situated,  and 
where  quite  a  nuim>er  of  Americana  are  enga^d  in  business.  All 
these  roada  are  standard  gauge  and  well  constructed,  and  all  received 
liberal  subsidies  from  the  Mexican  Government.  Ttiey  were,  for  the 
most  part,  constructed  with  American  capital  and  are  owned  by 
Americans. 

W.  W.  Miixs,  Gm^ul. 

Chihuahua,  SeptmAer  16,  1899. 


CIUDAD  JUABEZ.' 

Ciudad  Juarez,  the  only  city  in  this  consular  district,  remains  at  a 
standstill  from  year  to  year,  so  far  as  material  development  or  the 
establishment  of  industries  is  concerned.  The  city  has  no  industries 
of  importance,  and  is  supported  chiefly  by  the  two  railroads  which 
have  tneir  terminals  here,  by  agricultui'e,  and  by  the  fact  ttiat  it  ts  one 
of  the  four  most  important  ports  of  entry  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
Ciudad  Juarez  has  about  6,000  population.  The  Americans  number 
250,  and  they  are  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  railroads.  Juarez  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  El  Paso,  Tex.,  a  sister  city  whose  post-office  is 
just  li  miles  from  the  post-office  in  Juarez.  El  Paso  is  a  railroad 
center,  a  manufacturing  town,  and  a  hose  of  supplies  for  a  vast  extent 
of  country  which  surrounds  it.  It  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  place  that  could  be  named  in  the  Southwest,  ana  the  northern 
section  of  Mexico  contributes  largely  to  this  prosperity.  While 
development  and  progress  are  visible  in  El  Faso,  just  across  the  dry 
bed  of  the  Rio  Grande,  Juarez  remains  stationary,  except  in  the  volume 
of  exports  and  imports  which  pass  through  the  port  lor  distribution 
into  both  Republics,  and  which  of  course  contribute  something  to  the 
local  wealth  and  business. 

'  In  reply  to  circular  of  July  10,  1899. 
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Juarez  can  not  hope,  in  mj  opinion,  to  beoome  a  manufsctaring  <aty 
ot  supply  point  so  Ions  as  tne  n-ee  zone  is  continued.  The  reason  for 
this  statement  seems  oDvious,  No  one  is  warranted  in  establishine  a 
manufacturing  plant,  aa  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  cuatoine  duties 
on  the  product  to  get  it  beyond  the  zone  into  Mexico,  as  well  as  to  pay 
the  United  States  tariff  in  order  to  reach  the  markets  of  the  United 
States.  Aside  from  a  griatmil!  and  wine  press,  supplyinjr  local 
demands,  industries  can  not  thrive  under  such  conditions.  The  only 
pay  rolls  in  Juarez  are  those  of  the  Mexican  Central,  and  the  Bio 
Grande,  Bierra  Madre  and  Pacific  railroads.  Population  seldom 
increases  in  any  place  when  there  is  no  addition  either  in  the  amount 
or  the  number  of  the  pay  rolls.  There  is  no  other  place  in  my  consular 
district,  either  in  or  out  of  the  free  zone,  where  industries  could  be 
established.  With  the  free  zone  eliminated,  Juarez,  as  well  as  other 
towns  on  the  Mexican  border,  would  grow  and  develop. 

The  abolition  of  the  free  zone  would  decrease  the  expense  of  main- 
taining forces  of  inspectors  and  guards.  At  least,  the  cost  of  this  work 
to  Mexico  would  be  very  much  reduced.  At  present,  Mexico  most 
have  a  double  set  of  guards.  Merchandise  entering  the  free  zone  pays 
harbor,  municipal,  and  stamp  taxes,  which  aggregate  about  18  per  cent 
of  the  total  tariff  on  a  given  object.  To  ship  merchandise  beyond  the 
free  zone,  the  full  tariff  rates  must  be  paid!  Mexico  must  therefore 
maintain  giiards  on  both  sides  of  the  zone  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
contraband  into  the  zone,  and  ^ain  to  prevent  merchandise  from 
going  beyond  the  zone  without  payment  of  the  full  tariff  duties. 

So  long  as  the  free  zone  exists,  goods  and  merchandise-~clothing, 
notions^  perfumery,  cutlery,  and  many  other  objects — will  be  landed 
from  Europe.  In  my  opinion,  these  goods  are  generally  shoddy. 
They  are  sold  at  a  price  below  the  cost  of  similar  articles  in  the  United 
States,  and  consequently  are  the  nmn  objects  of  petty  smuggling. 
Without  the  free  zone  Mexican  drawn  work,  cigars,  and  tobacco  would 
constitute  the  principal  objects  our  customs  officers  would  look  for  as 
contraband. 

SHIPMENTS  OF   BfBKOHANDISB   TO   HEXIOO. 

Port  charges  and  regulations,  together  with  customB  tariffs,  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  extension  of  American  commerce  in  foreign 
countries.  The  necessity  for  the  proper  packing  of  all  merchandise  at 
the  place  of  shipment  has  been  emphasized  in  many  consular  reports. 
It  h&s  also  been  shown  how  necessary  it  is  to  comply  with  all  orders, 
giving  strict  attention  to  details  so  as  to  satisfy  the  toreign  buyer  and 
his  customer. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  merchandise  shipped  at  points 
in  theUnited  States,  and  intended  formarkets  in  various  parts  ot  Mex- 
ico, the  Mexican  Central  Railway,  terminating  at  Juarez,  oas  a  customs 
department  which  attends  to  all  the  details  of  entry  and  ultimate  con- 
signment. At  a  comparatively  small  cost,  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
many  fines  are  saved  to  shippers  in  the  United  States.  When  goods 
are  giiipped  in  care  of  a  customs  broker,  it  is  necessary  to  indorse  the 
following  documents  for  customs  purposes : 

Copy  of  the  bill  of  lading.  (The  original  bill  of  lading  is  sent  to  the 
consignee  in  order  to  secure  deUvery  from  railroad  at  the  point  of 
destination  in  Mexico.) 

Copy  of  the  packing  list.  ^->  ■ 
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Copy  of  the  commercial  invoice  si^ed  by  the  shipper. 
(A  pro  forma  consular  invoice  signed  by  the  whipper  may  be  aubsti- 
tuted  for  the  last  two  documents.) 
The  heading -of  a  pro  forma  consular  invoice  is  an  follows: 

Pro  forma  ammtlar  ijnoiec. 


The  description  of  all  merchandise  should  bo  accurate  to  facilitate 
clearance.  The  material  of  which  a  package  is  composed  should  be 
mentioned,  and  the  object,  and  ui^e,  and  kind,  and  number  of  package 
should  be  given;  and  whether  it  ia  box,  barrel,  crate,  or  bale,  and  the 
gross,  net,  and  legal  weight.  If  the  objects  are  wine,  whisky,  or  alco- 
hol, tile  number  of  gallons  as  well  as  the  weight  should  be  given,  and 
if  fabrics,  the  length  and  width  should  be  described. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  in  use  in  Mexico, 

Some  articles  pay  duty  on  net  weight  and  others  on  the  gross  and 
legal  weights,  and  should  be  packed  accordingly. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  be  exact  in  giving  tne  class  and  weight  of 
merchandise.  When  importations  are  declai'ed  at  less  than  the  actual 
weight,  or  are  found  upon  insi>ection  to  be  subject  to  a  higher  rat«  of 
duty  than  that  declared,  a  fine  is  imposed  by  the  collector  of  customs. 
The  fine  is  equivalent  to  double  the  duty  on  the  amount  of  weight  in 
excess  of  that  declared,  and  double  the  duty  on  the  whole  weight  of  the 
articles  wrongly  declared. 

The  following  articles  of  merchandise  serve  to  illustrate  how  various 
articles  in  a  consignment  should  be  defined  in  order  to  facilitate 
clearances: 

Arms,  fire:  State  if  breech  or  muzzle  loading,  repeating  or  double- 
action,  etc. 

Belting:  State  whether  or  not  it  is  a  portion  of  machinery  by  which 
it  is  accompanied. 

Butter:  State  whether  pure  or  adulterated,  in  the  shape  of  butter- 
ine  or  oleomar^rine. 

Bath  tubs:  Give  material  of  which  they  are  made,  and  state  whether 
they  are  folding  tubs  or  not. 

Cloth  and  fabrics:  Give  exact  length  and  width,  including  fringes; 
also  give  gross  weight  of  each  package. 

Castors  (furniture):  State  class  of  predominating  material  used  in 
their  manufacture. 

Chains:  Give  exact  Birmingham  caliber  of  links. 

Coffins:  Say  whether  wooden,  zinc,  etc.,  and  with  what  material  they 
are  lined  or  covered. 

Furniture;  Give  class  of  material  used  in  the  manufacture  and  that 
of  the  upholstery  and  ornaments. 

Glassware:  State  whether  crystal,  cut,  or  ordinary,  and  if  mounted 
by  what  class  of  material,  and  which  predominates;  also  state  if 
painted  or  decorated  or  adorned  with  gold  or  silver. 
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Lamps:  State  whether  brass,  iron,  glass,  or  electric,  and  if  composed 
of  several  materials,  and  say  which  predominates. 

Lumber;  State  kind  of  wood,  whether  rough,  surfaced,  shiplap, 
channeled,  flooring  or  ceiling,  toDgued  or  grooved,  giving  exact  sur- 
face measurement  and  weight. 

Machinery:  State  whether  ^ricultural  or  otherwise,  and  whether 
hydraulic,  electric,  steam,  horse,  hand,  or  foot  power. 

Meats:  Say  whether  fresh  or  salted,  hams  or  oacon. 

Mirrors:  Give  dimensions  of  glass,  and  if  framed  what  kind  of 
frames. 

Nails:  State  class  of  material  employed  in  their  manufacture. 

Oils:  Say  whether  refined  or  crude,  mineral,  animal,  or  vegetable, 
or  mixed,  lubricating,  etc. 

Plated  ware:  Say  whether  gold,  silver,  or  nickel  plated,  and  what 
metal  predominates. 

Powder:  Say  whether  coai-se,  blasting,  or  fine  gunpowder. 

Soda-water  fountains:  Say  whether  marble  or  metal,  and  class  of 
metal. 

Soaps:  State  whether  scented  or  not;  medicinal,  toilet,  or  common. 

Vehicles:  State  whether  with  or  without  springs;  whether  carriages, 
freight  wagons,  delivery  w^ons,  omnibuses,  buggies,  etc.;  how  fin- 
ished; and  with  omnibuses  give  the  seating  capacity,  etc. 

Valves:  Say  whether  steam  or  water.  (Only  those  having  wooden 
handles  are  considered  steam  valves,  and  pay  1  cent  per  kilo  duty.) 

Wire:  State  whether  insulated  or  not  and  object  of  use;  if  plain 
iron  or  steel  wire,  give  Birmingham  <»liber  of  thickness  in  centi- 
meters. 

Wall  paper:  Say  if  plain  or  gilt,  velvet  or  embossed. 

Wines:  State  whether  they  are  medicinal  or  not,  and  if  for  ordinary 
table  use,  and  if  effervescent,  etc. 

Live  stock  sent  to  Mexico  pays  duty  except  when  used  solely  for 
breeding  purposes.  Horses  and  sheep  pay  duty  at  so  much  per  head 
and  hogs  and  cattle  at  so  much  per  weignt.  In  order  to  facilitate  and 
accelerate  the  importation  of  live  stock,  a  consular  invoice  and  a  vet- 
erinary surgeon's  certificate  should  be  taken  out  at  the  point  of  ship- 
ment. If  this  can  not  be  done,  the  necessary  data  for  custom-house 
purposes  should  be  sent  ahead  to  the  customs  ^ent. 

In  the  matter  of  perfumery,  duty  is  assessed  on  the  l^al  weight, 
which  comprises  not  only  the  bottles,  but  also  the  small  nincji'  boxes 
in  which  the  bottles  may  be  packed  and  the  small  wooden  or  tin  boxes 
in  the  outside  receptacle. 

Iron  safes  sold  in  Mexico  must  be  shipped  open  or  the  combinations 
and  keys  sent  forward  with  them  or  with  the  documents  transmitted 
to  the  customs  agent. 

SAMPLES. 

Commercial  travelers  with  samples  which  have  no  commercial  valae 
are  permitted  to  bring  them  into  Mexico  free  of  duty.  In  case  the 
samples  are  dutiable,  they  can  l>e  readily  introduced  into  the  Republic 
by  furnighing  a  bond  for  twice  the  amount  of  the  duties.  They  must 
be  returned  tbrough  the  same  port  of  entry  and  mu^t  be  in  the  same 
condition  as  when  they  were  taken  into  Mexi(».  Drummers  should 
always  present  their  samples  at  the  custom-bouse  before  entering 
Mexico;  otherwise,  they  may  be  delayed  for  twenty-four  hours.     A 
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certificate  of  exportation  should  be  secured  from  the  United  States 
collector  of  customs  if  it  is  desired  to  return  samples  which  are  car- 
ried into  Mexico  which  otherwise  would  be  subject  to  tariff  dutiea. 

All  circus  and  theatrical  outfits,  including  scenery,  curtaina,  poles, 
costumes,  and  other  paraphernalia,  can  be  taken  into  Mexico  free  ol 
duty,  provided  a  bond  is  furnished  for  the  sum  the  duties  would 
amount  to,  and  exportation  can  then  be  made  at  another  port  than  the 
one  where  the  goods  and  material  were  entered. 

WEIGHTS  AND  HEASUBEB. 

As  it  is  important  for  shippers  to  understand  the  system  of  weightB 
and  measures,  the  following  information  will  not  be  out  of  place: 

One  meter  is  equal  to  39.37  English  inches;  1  centimeter  is  eqnat  to 
0.3937  English  inch;  1  liter  is  equal  to  1.0567  quarts;  1  gallon  is 
equal  to  3.7863  liters;  1  kilogram  is  equal  to  2.2046  pounds;  1  pound 
is  equal  to  0.4536  kilogram. 

A8flE88MENT  OF  DUTIES. 

Duties  are  assessed  on  merchandise  entering  Mexico  almost  invariably 
on  the  gross,  legal,  or  net  weight  thereof.  By  gross  weight  is  under- 
stood the  weight  of  the  merchandise  with  all  its  wrappings  and  cases, 
exterior  and  interior,  without  allowing  for  packing,  filling,  and  hoops. 

By  legal  weight  is  understood  the  weight  of  the  merchandise  includ- 
ing only  the  interior  cases,  wrappings,  cases  or  boxes  of  cardboard, 
woodj  or  tin  in  which  the  mercnandise  may  be  packed  inside  of  the 
exterior  package  which  serves  as  the  general  receptacle. 

By  net  weight  is  understood  the  intrinsic  weight  of  the  merchandise 
without  cases,  packings,  or  wrappings. 

The  name,  initials,  or  mark  of  consignee  should  be  carefully  placed 

rn  each  package;  the  destination  should  be  clearly  indicated,  and 
packages  should  be  numbered  in  order.  These  numbers  should  be 
entered  opposite  to  the  pack^e  to  which  they  correspond  in  the  pack- 
ing list,  or  pro  forma  consular  invoice,  and  in  the  billa  of  lading. 

When  packages  bear  marks  or  numbers  other  than  those  which 
appear  on  the  packing  list  or  pro  forma  consular  invoice,  a  fine  may  be 
imposed  by  the'  customs  collector  not  to  exceed  $1  for  each  package 
found  in  such  condition.  The  inscription  or  address  of  the  factory 
which  may  be  found  on  such  a  package  is  not  considered  as  a  separate 
mark. 

TRADE   AND   MINING. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  the  commerce  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  showed  a  gratifying  increase  over  that 
of  the  year  previous.  Thei-e  was  inci-eased  activity  in  all  lines  of 
trade.  There  were  better  sales  for  cattle  and  ores,  which  are  the 
chief  objects  of  export  from  this  consular  district.  An  increa.scd 
number  of  mines  actively  operated  called  for  more  machineiy  and 
mining  supplies  than  were  used  in  1897-98.  The  development  and 
exploitation  of  mines  continue  unabated.  The  trouble  in  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Yaqui  country,"  in  the  State  of  Sonoi-a,  has  kept  many 
prospectors  from  going  there  during  the  past  summer  months,  but 
this  section  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  mineral  area  of  north- 
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western  Mexico.  The  *'Yaqui  war"  ia  not  more  ^jerioiu  than  the 
trouble  the  United  States  had  with  the  Leech  Lake  Indians.  Capital 
should  not  be  frightened  from  this  section  of  Mexico  on  account  of  it 
any  more  than  it  should  remain  away  from  the  State  of  Ohio  because 
of  the  street-car  strike  in  Cleveland, 

The  main  di-awback  to  the  development  of  northwestern  Mexico 
is  a  lack  of  transportation  facilities.  Many  rich  mines  have  been 
discovei'ed,  but  they  arc  too  far  from  a  railroad  to  justify  working 
them.  When  the  Bio  Grande,  Sierra  Madre  and  Pacific  Railroad  is 
extended,  and  a  branch  is  constructed  along  the  Bavispe  River,  and 
into  what  is  known  as  the  "Montezuma  district,"  one  of  the  richest 
mineral  sections  in  the  world  will  be  opened  up.  Unless  silver  ore 
runs  as  much  as  100  ounces  or  more  to  the  ton,  it  does  not  pay  to  haul 
it  the  necessary  distance  to  reach  the  railroad.  Silvei-  is  the  principal 
metal  found,  although  some  very  rich  copper  and  gold  properties 
have  also  been  discovered.  Claims  are  not  develop™  except  where 
immensely  rich — running  from  $100  to  $1,000  to  the  ton.  The  pros- 
pectors and  ownersare  simply  holding  their  discoveries  until  a  railroad 
IS  built  into  this  country,  as  it  undoubtedly  will  be  in  the  near  future. 
Concessions  for  two  or  more  lines  have  been  secured,  but  construction 
has  not  been  commenced.     When  development  and  operation  in  this 

great  mineral  belt  begins,  machinery  and  supplies  will  be  furnished  by 
'nited  States  business  men. 

PK0P08ED  DAM   OF   BIO   (IRANDK. 

The  soil  of  the  Kio  Grande  Valley  U,  very  fertile,  and  crops  are 
abundant  when  there  is  water  in  the  river.  Cultivation  of  the  soil 
depends  entirely  upon  in-igation,  and  when  the  water  supply  fails  the 
people  suffer  a  complete  loss  of  their  crops.  The  river  at  this  point 
has  been  entirely  dried  up  for  six  months  past.  The  water  com&'j 
down  from  the  Colorado  mountains  in  the  spring,  as  a  result  of  the 
melting  snow,  and  for  a  brief  spell  the  river  is  a  mighty  torrent. 
Sometimes  the  stream  keeps  up  its  flow  during  the  summer,  but  this 

{'ear  it  did  not,  and  very  little  was  produced  by  the  farmers.  They 
ost  thousands  of  dollars  on  the  crops  they  had  planted.  The  water 
problem  has  caused  an  agitation  for  the  construction  of  an  interna- 
tional dam  and  storage  reservoir  by  the  United  States  and  Mexican 
Governments.  It  is  said  this  dam  could  be  constructed  at  Kl  Paso  and 
Ciui^id  Juarez  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000,  and  that  sufficient  water  could 
be  saved  from  the  spring  fiood  to  give  the  farmers  an  ample  supply 
the  year  round,  for  50  miles  up  and  down  the  valley  on  either  side  of 
the  river. 

A  private  corporation  undertook  the  construction  of  a  dam  near  Las 
Cruces,  in  New  Mexico,  some  60  miles  north  of  El  Paso.     This  com 

gmy  claimed  it  would  be  able  to  furnish  sufficient  water  to  the  entire 
io  Grande  Valley  at  a  small  cost  to  the  farmers.  The  nianageru 
declared  their  enterprise  would  accomplish  everything  claimed  for  the 
international  project.  They  were,  however,  enjoined  by  a  syndicate 
of  citizens  interested  in  the  international  scheme,  and  the  matter  was 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where  it  is  now 
pending  final  settlement. 
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The  collector  of  customs  has  furnished  me  the  following  statistics  of 
the  importations  into  Mexico  through  the  port  of  Ciudad  Juarez  for 
the  iiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1899: 
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The  exportations  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  as  shown  by 
statistics  lurnisbed  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  Ciudad  Juarez,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  were  as  follows: 
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As  will  be  observed  from  the  above  tables,  1  have  only  mentioned 
specifically  the  more  important  items  of  trade.  The  minor  importa- 
tions and  exportations  are  placed  under  the  head  of  "sundries"  and 
"miscellaneous.^'  Dynamite,  agricultural  implements,  boots  and  shoes, 
and  machinery  are  sent  into  Mexico  in  the  greatest  quantities.  Live 
stock,  bullion,  ores,  and  silver  coin  are  the  most  important  exporta- 
tions from  Mexico. 
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While  the  above  table  shows  the  total  exportatioDs  from  Mozico  to 
the  United  States  through  the  Ciudad  Juarez  custom-house,  certified 
invoices  show  that  from  wis  consular  district,  $1,119,710  worth  of  mer- 
chandise and  commodities  was  exported. 

t  RAILKOADS. 

Ciudad  Juarez  is  often  referred  to  as  the  gateway  to  Mexico.  It  in 
the  northern  terminus  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad,  which  runs 
through  the  Republic  to  Mexico  City,  1,266  miles  to  the  south.  This 
road  connects  at  El  Paao  with  trunk  lines  of  railways  running  directly 
to  &in  Francisco,  Denver.  itCansaa  City,  Chicago,  St.  Louis.  Meinphis, 
and  New  Orleans.  The  Southern  Pacific,  the  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Texas 
and  Pacific  Railway  systems  center  at  El  Paso,  and  supply  freight  from 
various  sections  and  cities  of  the  United  States  to  the  Mexican  Central 
road,  which  distributes  the  merchandise  throughout  the  Republic. 

Running  southwest  from  Ciudad  Juarez  is  the  Rio  Grande,  Sierra 
Madre  and  Pacific  Road.  It  is  156  miles  in  length,  and  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  promoters  of  the  line  to  extend  it  to  a  seaport  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  California.  At  present,  this  road  merely 
touches  the  edge  of  the  rich  ranchiug'  and  mineral  country  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  Mountains.  Freight  is  nauled  to  Casas  Grandes,  the 
present  terminus,  for  shipment  to  Juarez,  in  wagons  and  on  the  backs 
of  burros.  Minerals  are  brought  to  the  railroad  in  this  manner  from 
a  territory  within  a  radius  of  350  miles  of  Casas  Grandes.  The  wagon 
trains  return  to  the  mining  camps  and  ran^  with  miscellaneous  car- 
goes of  supplies,  merchandise,  and  machmery.  This  new  country, 
opened  but  two  years  ago,  is  a  very  rich  section  and  gives  promise  of 
wonderful  development. 

A  new  railroad  has  been  projected  from  Ciudad  Juarez  along  the 
Rio  Gmnde  River  to  Matamoras.  Concerning  this  line  and  its  value 
to  commerce,  the  following  interview  was  printed  in  the  El  Paso 
Times  of  a  recent  date: 

A  Timee  reporter  called  npon  the  United  States  consul  at  his  office  in  JiureE  yes- 
terday and  requested  an  interview  concerning  the  proposed  line  of  raJlwsy  to  fdd 
from  Juarez  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

"It  is  stated,"  said  the  consul,  "that  American  capitalists  have  secured  a  conces- 
Bion  tor  this  line,  and  that  in  \-iew  of  its  value  to  the  Mexican  Government  tor  mili- 
tary puiposee,  a  liberal  aubsidj;  will  be  Rranfed  to  the  promoters. 

This  enteiprise  would  begin  at  Ciudad  Juares  and  run  alonn  the  Rio  Grande 
River  to  San  Mignel.  There  connection  would  be  made  with  the  Mexican  National. 
This  piece  of  rrad  ia  independent  of  any  other  line.  It  is  about  75  miles  long  and 
follows  the  Bio  Giande  on  the  Mexican  side  from  San  Miguel  to  Matamorss. 

"I  doubt  if  the  road  would  follow  the  course  of  the  river  all  the  way  from  Ciudad 
Juarez  to  San  Miguel.  To  follow  the  river  from  Ciudad  Juarez  to  Presidio  or  Palos 
Blancos  would  be  possible  enough,  as  the  line  would  then  run  in  a  southeasterly 
direction.  At  Presidio  the  river  bends  awav  to  the  east-northeast  and  makes  a  great 
curve  before  again  following  the  direct  poutneasterly  course  whicli  it  takea  at  Juarez. 
Several  hundred  miles  could  be  saved  by  cutting  across  this  bend  at  Presidio,  touch- 
ing the  river  again  at  Ciudad  ForSrio  Diaz,  and  following  it  from  there  on  to  San 
Miguel  and  Matamoras.  I  know  nothing  in  detail  of  the  contour  of  the  country 
through  which  the  line  would  run  in  croeeing  this  bend,  and  of  course  the  cost  of 
construction  would  have  a  greal  deal  to  do  with  determining  that  point  The  South- 
ern Pacific  follows  the  Rio  Grande  closely  for  some  distance  between  Eagle  Paa  and 
Presidio.  To  follow  the  river  around  this  bend  v^ould  be  to  parallel  the  Southern 
Pacific  for  a  hundred  or  more  miles. 

"As  to  the  value  of  this  road  as  a  military  line,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  Oommer- 
dally,  it  seems  to  me  the  line  would  prove  to  be  a  good  thlag.     Matamoras  ia  ar 
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important,  seAport,  and  undoubte<11^  a  Sreat  deal  of  mercbandise  sent  /rom  Europe 
into  the  Western  Btatee  of  the  United  Statea  and  into  northern  and  northwestern 
Mexico  would  enter  at  theport  of  Matamoras  for  dietribution  via  this  line  of  road. 
It  would  give  Juarez  and  EI  Paso  a  direct  route  to  the  Gulf,  Northern  Mexico  and 
the  Bouthwest  States  ship  a  great  manj'  cattle  to  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.  Thie  road 
would  provide  a  short  haul  to  the  sea,  and  the  stock  could  be  loaded  at  Matamoiaa 
[or  ahipment  to  the  West  Indies. 

"This  projected  line  would  follow  the  free  zone  or  zona  libre  of  Mexico,  which 
extends  from  the  Gulf  oE  Mexico  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  on  the  Mexican  side  of 
the  line,  with  a  uniform  width  of  12i  miles,  Aa  ia  well  known,  goods  and  merchan- 
dise can  be  carried  into  the  free  tone  without  payment  of  the  regular  customs  tariS 
rates;  that  is,  when  goods  are  destined  for  pomta  in  the  tree  lone  the^  pay  18  per 
cent  of  what  the  dutv  would  amount  to  if  the  goods  were  shipped  into  Mexico 
beyond  the  limits  of  tne  free  zone.  It  is  in  this  oonnef  tion  that  El  Paso  would  be 
very  ranch  benefited  by  the  projected  line.  Manufacturers  and  merchants  in  El 
Paao  could  ship  at  a  great  advanttuie  to  points  all  along  the  road. 

"It  ia  aaid  there  are  about  100,000  inl^bitonts  in  the  free  zone.  All  roads  now  in 
operation  cross  the  zone,  none  of  them  are  parallel  widi  it.  Following  the  Rio 
Grande,  as  it  does,  this  zone  from  El  Paso  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ought  Uihe  a  good 
agricultural  country.  With  a  line  running  through  it  giving  an  outlet  at  the  coast 
and  communication  at  the  other  end— -at  Juarez  and  El  Paso— with  the  many  roads 
that  center  here  feeding  it,  it  should  become  a  very  prospeious  and  thickly  popnl^d 
belt 

"Of  the  country  between  Juarez  and  Pt«eidio,  very  Uttle is  known.  This  road  might 
give  an  outlet  to  many  valuable  mines  yet  undiscovered  in  that  section.  Beyond 
Presidio  sheep  and  cattle  raioing  is  profitable,  or  would  be  with  this  line  to  open  the 
markets." 

LICENSES    KOR   COMMKRCIAL   TRAVELERS. 

Inquiries  ara  frequently  receiyed  at  this  consulate  regarding  the 
license  commercial  travelers  must  pay  to  transact  business  in  Mexico. 
In  the  first  place,  the  commercial  traveler  must  have  papers  to  show 
that  he  b  authorized  to  sell  gooda.  When  this  is  the  case  his  principal, 
or  his  employer,  will  be  considered  as  having  complied  with  the  law. 
The  tax  enforced  is  the  "dereche  de  patente,  mentioned  in  article  63 
of  the  Mexican  Treasury  Regulations  in  these  words:  "The  'derecho 
de  patente '  will  also  be  collected  from  traveling  agents  and  other  traders 
in  conformity  with  the  prescribed  tariff." 

When  a  commercial  traveler  an-ives  in  a  town  of  the  Republic  he 
ascertains  by  application  to  the  local  authorities  the  fee  he  must  pay  to 
transact  business.  The  fee  varies,  but  he  may  consider  bis  assessment 
unjust  if  it  is  more  than  he  has  |mid  at  the  places  previously  visited. 
In  that  case  he  has  recourse  in  an  appeal  to  the  governor  of  the  State. 
The  law  provides  that  in  the  city  of  Chihuahua  (capital  of  this  State) 
the  tax  on  a  commercial  traveler  shall  not  be  more  than  $200  nor  lesd 
than  $10  Mexican  currency.  In  other  towns  of  the  State  it  is  not  more 
than  $30  nor  less  than  $3. 

In  addition  to  the  license  commercial  tiavelers  must  pay,  thet^  is 
another  tax  on  business  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  In  the  free  zone 
a  tax  of  1^  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  »ales  is  asse.ssed,  and  outside  of 
the  free  zone  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the  sale^  effected. 
This  latter  tax  applies  to  merchants  domiciled  in  Mexican  towns  and 
cities.  The  stamp  tax  amounts  to  6  per  cent  of  the  tax  of  li  or  2  per 
cent.  It  is  necessary  to  place  stamps  in  the  books — ledger,  cashbook, 
journal^  etc. — of  the  concern  doing  business.  Books  are  subject  to  the 
inspection  of  the  officers  of  the  law  at  an  v  time.  On  the  whole,  a  mer- 
chant doing  either  a  retail  or  a  wholesale  business  pays  about  3  per 
cent  of  his  annual  I'eceipts  to  the  treasury  of  the  Government. 
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qUABANTINE. 

No  quarantine  is  enforced  at  this  port.  Last  year,  there  was  con- 
siderable smallpox  in  Juarez  and  in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  but  none  is  known 
to  exist  at  thepresent  time.  The  Marine-Hospital  Serviceof  the  United 
States  caused  a  quarantine  to  be  established  at  Kl  Paso  last  Tear  gainst 
Juarez  and  other  Mexican  points.  It  was  enforced  to  tne  extent  of 
i-equiring  all  persons  entering  the  United  States  from  Mexico  to  pj-o- 
duce  a  certificate  showing  they  had  been  successfully  vaccinated.  The 
effect  of  this  regulation  was  salutary.  The  people  of  Mexico  were  in 
the  habit  of  paying  but  slight  heed  to  smallpox,  and  this  quarantine 
obliged  every  one  to  be  vaccinated  or  remain  in  Mexico. 

MORMON    OOI^NIBS. 

The  Mormon  colonists  in  Mexico  continue  to  be  prosperous.  They 
are  thrifty  and  industrious  and  add  to  their  wealth  and  comfort  from 
year  to  year.  They  number  now  about  3,000  persons,  and  there  are 
constant  accessions  to  their  ranks  from  among  their  people  in  Utah. 
A  new  colony  has  just  been  established  to  the  southwest  of  Juarez, 
along  the  Bavispe  River.  Twenty  thousand  acres  of  landweresecured 
by  tnem  to  support  the  settlement.  It  is  in  an  excellent  agricultural, 
mining,  and  cattle  country. 

President  A.  W.  Ivins,  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  Mormon 
cx>loni8ts,  says: 

We  are  now  engaged  in  getting  in  the  harvest  and  making  preparations  to  ship 
cattle,  We  are  doing  a  very  gooabusineee  both  in  livestock  and  fann  products.  A 
great  many  cattle  are  shipped  by  us  to  the  States,  and  especially  tu  tlie  feeding 
groLinde  in  Kansaii.  For  our  farm  products  we  liave  an  excellent  market.  The 
lotsl  demand  far  exceedn  the  supply,  and  we  can  erll  everything  we  can  raise  at 
good  prices.  The  mining  camps  alone  consume  what  we  now  produce,  and  they  are 
iiiultiplying  all  the  time.  The  inininff  area  of  the  country  in  which  we  are  located 
is  practiisily  unlimited,  Irat  the  agricultural  section  is  small.  Our  gristmills  and 
saw  mills  run  on  full  time,  and  on  the  whole  we  are  salisfled  with  the  proeperity  our 
people  are  now  enjoying. 

6BNERAI.    REMARKS. 

Taken  altogether,  the  past  year  has  been  a  very  satisfactory  one  to 
everybody  interested  in  the  development  and  industries  of  northern 
Mexico,  The  cattlemen  have  i-eceived  good  prices  for  their  stock,  the 
grass  has  been  abundant  on  the  ranges,  and  the  perccntageof  increase 
m  the  number  of  head  of  marketable  cattle  is  very  gratifying.  Ranch- 
ing is  a  profitable  and  satisfactory  business  in  this  section  of  Mexico. 
There  are  no  blizzards  in  winter,  no  heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  the  grass 
is  good  from  January  to  January'.  The  average  elRvation  of  the 
ranges  insuies  practical  immunity  from  stock  diseases.  The  water  is 
plentiful  enougn,  labor  is  cheap,  and  there  are  no  taxes  except  a  very 
slight  one  on  sales.  Better  stock  is  being  cveiy  year  introduced, 
taking  the  place  of  the  small  Mexican  breed  of  cattle.  The  Mexican 
Government  gives  libeml  encouragement  to  stockmen  who  bring  in  a 
better  class  of  animals. 

A  few  ycai-s  ago,  large  tracts  of  land  for  ranching  purposes  could 
lie  secur^  in  Mexico  at  comparatively  small  cost.  Now  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  ranches  at  all  in  this  section.  Good  ranching  land  is  worth 
about  60  cents  per  acre  in  gold.     From  5  to  30  acres  are  required  to 
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sustain  one  animal  the  yeai*  round.  Mexican  cattle  are  sold  in  the 
West,  and  are  usually  shipped  in  the  spring  and  summer  to  Kansas  to 
be  fattened  for  the  market. 

Mining;  development  in  northern  Mexico  is  progressing  steadily,  but 
only  a  few  mines  are  exploited  on  a  large  scale.     The  drawback  at 

K reseat  is  lack  of  capitafand  transportation  facilities.  Northwestern 
lexico  is  one  of  the  richest  mineral  sections  of  the  world,  but  the  per- 
centage of  mineral  extracted  in  proportion  to  the  latent  wealth  is  very 
small.  "Many  valuable  mines  are  held  by  people  without  means  to 
develop  them,  and  capital  is  difficult  to  interest  where  means  of  trans- 
portation are  so  poor.  These  difficulties  will  he  overcome,  however, 
and  the  annual  output  of  copper,  .silver,  lead,  and  gold  from  this  section 
will  be  materially  mcreosed.  All  the  machinery  and  supplies  for  mines 
now  being  developed  come  from  the  United  States. 

Two  things  are  wanting  to  make  this  paii;  of  Mexico  and  the  eountiT 
around  El  Paso  rich  and  prosperous — water  and  transportation  facili- 
ties. Until  a  dam  is  constructed  at  or  near  El  Paso,  tue  retuinis  from 
the  rich  soil  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  will  be  uncertain,  and  until 
more  railroads  are  built  in  northei-n  Mexico  the  great  mineral  deposits 
will  remain  undisturbed. 

Seventy -five  miles  southwest  of  Juarez  there  is  a  lake  10  by  20  miles 
in  area  and  with  an  average  depth  of  10  feet.  The  elevation  of  this 
lake  is  400  feet  more  than  the  elevation  of  Ciudad  Juarez  or  El  Paso. 
This  fact  has  led  to  the  consideration  of  a  plan  t«  pipe  the  water  to 
this  city,  to  be  used  for  local  irrigation,  street  sprinkling,  and  domestic 
purposes.  Nothing  definite,  however,  has  been  accomplished  looking 
to  a  consummatioD  of  this  plan.  It  is  yet  to  be  determined  if  it  is 
practicable  and  if  it  will  repay  the  necessary  outlay  of  capital.  Some- 
thing will  hav3  to  be  done  to  solve  the  water  problem,  and  the  people 
hope  an  international  dam  will  be  constructed  by  the  two  Republics, 
in  order  to  store  the  water  of  the  Rio  Grande  during  the  flood  season. 
Charles  W.  Kindrick,  Cona^A. 

CroDAD  JuABBZ,  Novemier  9,  1899. 


LA  PAZ." 

The  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California,  owing 
to  its  isolated  position  and  limited  communication  both  with  the 
balance  of  the  Mexican  Republic  and  abroad,  has  been  retarded  in 
development. 

The  principal  industries  of  this  district,  consisting  of  mining,  stock 
i-aising,  and  agriculture,  are  as  yet  in  theii*  infancy.  In  the  latter  the 
most  primitive  methods  are  yet  in  vt^ue. 

AOBIOULTURE. 

Agriculture  is  carried  on  only  in  some  few  favored  localities,  where 
there  is  running  water.  In  these  places,  the  soil  is  known  to  produce 
all  sorts  of  cereals  and  fruits.  The  chief  and  mait  profitabre  prod- 
uct, however,  at  the  present  time,  is  sugar  cane.     Last  season  the 
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output  of  this  staple  was  estimated  at  from  7,000,000  to  8,000,000 
pounds,  which  on  an  average  involved  a  total  cost,  including  milling 
and  packing,  of  1.6  centB  per  pound.  It  sold  for  4  centa  per  pound, 
thuii  leaving  the  planters  a  profit  of  some  $200,000  ($96,200)' 

In  this  line  there  is  much  scope  for  improvement,  both  in  the  mill- 
ing process  and  in  the  development  of  the  land.  The  choice  bottom 
lands  are  held  in  great  esteem,  as  very  little  effort  is  needed  in  their 
cultivation,  and  the  prices  vary  per  acre  from  $100  to  $200  silver 
($48.10  to  $96.20)  and  often  as  much  as  $300  ($144.30),  while  the  higher 
knds,  which  are  irrigated  by  ditches,  require  more  labor  and  attention, 
and  at  times  sell  as  low  as  $75  to  $100  silver  ($36.08  to  $48.10)  per  acre. 

There  are  considerable  tracts  of  land  which  are  known  to  contain 
excellent  soil,  but  are  destitute  of  surface  water.  It  is  believed  that 
artesian  water  could  be  obtained.  These  uncultivated  tracts,  now 
worth  about  $1  in  silver  per  acre,  would  then  be  of  inestimable  value. 

PRAKL  FISHERIES. 

The  pear]  fisheries  on  this  coast,  while  they  occupy  an  extensive 
zone,  are  at  present  so  depleted  that  they  soon  promise  to  become  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  diving  expeditions  that  are  equipped  from 
time  to  time  for  this  purpose  frequently  return  with  a  large  balance 
to  their  debit,  and  the  pearl  shells  have  become  so  scarce  that  it  is 
quite  problematical  whether  their  collection,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, can  be  made  a  lucrative  business.  People  familiar  with  this 
industry  claim  that  if  the  pearl  oyster  were  systematically  planted  and 
gathered,  allowing  it  to  spawn  in  the  proper  season  without  molesta- 
tion, it  could  be  made  remunerative.  On  San  Jos^  Island,  some  40 
miles  north  of  this  port,  a  small  plantation  was  started  three  yeai-s 

X  Three  thousand  shells  were  planted  at  the  time,  and  two  years 
r  10,000  nearly  full-grown  shells  were  taken  out,  producing  their 
usual  Quota  of  pearls.  This  year,  65,000  shells  were  fished  from  the 
same  place. 

The  old  style  of  fishing  at  all  times,  regardless  of  seasons,  without 
planting  the  small  oysters,  has  been  ruinous  in  its  consequences,  while 
on  this  experimental  plantation  the  shells  have  been  carefully  gathered 
within  a  month's  time,  thereby  saving  expense  in  keeping  divers  the 
year  round,  and,  further,  allowing  the  shells  to  remain  unmolested 
during  eleven  months  of  the  year.  An  estimate  based  on  a  careful 
exammatioD  of  these  beds  after  this  last  crop  shows  that  the  yield  of 
next  season  will  probably  be  over  half  a  million  shells. 


While  this  district  abounds  in  minerals  of  various  kinds,  principally 
gold,  silver,  and  copper,  it  is  strange  to  say  that  apart  from  two  exten- 
sive plants  now  in  operation,  little  attention  has  been  given  to  pros- 
pecting the  numerous  ledges.  The  two  companies  referred  to  are  the 
Boho  Mining  Company,  at  Santa  Rosalia,  and  the  Progreso  Mining  Com- 
pany, at  Triunfo.  The  former  exports  about  IjOOO  tons  of  copper 
matte  per  month  and  employs  some  8,0U0  men.     The  latter  has  silver 

'The  n.  B.  Director  of  the  Mint  estimated  tlie  vahiu  ot  the  Mexican  dollar  at  48.1 
cents,  Juljr  ],  1899. 
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property  of  considerable  value  and  employti  from  1,200  to  1,600  men. 
These  two  enterprises  demonstrate  to  some  extent  the  resources  of  this 
country,  if  fairly  prospected  and  developed. 

Ja8.  Vioboa,  Vtce-Qmmd. 
liA  Paz,  S^temher  H,J899. 


MATAM0B08.' 

There  has  been  no  marked  change  in  the  commerce  and  industries 
of  this  consular  district  from  the  conditions  described  in  my  report  of 
last  year,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Matamoros  has  been  chosen  as 
the  terminus  of  two  contemplated  railroads,  I  feel  obliged  to  speak  of 
the  possibilities  of  trade  with  better  transportation  fecuities. 

The  decrease  during  the  past  years  in  uie  value  of  the  exports  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  falling  off  in  the  exportation  of  cattle  from 
this  section.  Cattle  raising  has  been  for  years  the  chief  industry  of 
Tamaulipas  and  northeastern  Mexico,  but  for  sundry  reasons  the 
exportation  of  cattle  during  the  past  few  years  has  been  gradually 
decreasing,  until  at  present  the  traffic  is  completely  suspeo(&d.  The 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, aided  by  the  Texas  State  live  stock  sanitary  commission,  nas 
given  strict  orders  that  no  Mexican  cattle  shall  be  impoi-ted  at  present, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  stamp  out  the  Texas  fever  tick,  technically 
knowD  as  boopbilus.  These  orders  have  been  carefully  adhered  to 
along  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  and  even  though  raised  and  pastui-ed  on 
land  free  from  this  tick,  when  cattle  are  dnven  over  a  trail  or  pasture 
that  is  infected  they  are  not  permitted  to  cross.  The  southern  low 
latitudes  are  its  home,  and  the  Mexican  Government,  the  United  States 
inspector  informs  me,  lias  made  no  effectual  effort  as  yet  to  destroy  tt. 

In  other  Mexican  poris,  the  shipment  to  the  United  States  has  fallen 
off  because  of  the  enormous  number  of  cattle  expoited  to  Cuba.  On 
account  of  the  excellent  price  offered  and  the  duty  of  only  %\  per  head, 
Mexico,  in  her  effort  to  supply  the  demand,  shipped  to  Cuba  more 
than  she  could  well  afford,  and  as  a  result,  a  prominent  stockman  informs 
me,  has  left  herself  sadly  in  need  of  cows  and  young  cattle. 

During  the  past  year  Capt.  M.  Mendiola,  who  has  a  large  fruit  and 
sugar  hacienda  along  the  nver,  has  succeeded  in  making  an  excellent 
quality  of  grape  brandy,  cane  alcohol,  and  cane  rum.  He  has  recently 
so  perfect^  his  plant,  by  the  introduction  of  the  latest  improved 
American  machinery,  that  he  is  about  to  begin  the  distillation  of 
whisky  from  native  com  on  a  large  scale. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  a^cultural  possibilities  of  this  con- 
sular district  are  of  importance.  The  richness  of  the  soil,  when  irri- 
gated, is  being  constantly  demonstrated  by  the  successful  cultivation, 
chiefly  in  smul  tracts,  of  cane  and  com.  Cotton,  tobacco,  and  other 
products  can  be  as  easily  raised.  Many  thousand  acres  are  susceptible 
of  successful  irrigation,  either  along  the  Rio  Grande,  San  Juan,  or 
Marina  rivers,  and  could  be  purciiased  at  an  exceedingly  low  price. 
Foreigners,  however,  are  not  permitted  to  hold  property  within  20 
leagues  of  the  frontier,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  first  seek  this  privi- 

'  In  replv  \a  circular  of  July  10,  1899. 
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lege  of  the  Government.     I  have  heen  told  that  the  request,  when  prop- 
erly presented,  is  seldom  refused. 

With  the  construction  of  either  of  the  proposed  railroads  to  the 
markets  of  the  interior,  property  and  land  along  the  river  will  become 
immensely  valuable,  and  Matamoros  will  recover  much  of  her  former 
commercial  and  industrial  activity. 

P.  Merbill  Griffith,  ComnJ,. 

Matamoeos.  OcUker  #7,  1899. 


NOQAIiBS.1 

Nogalos  is  the  port  of  entry  for  the  States  of  Sonora,  Sinsloa,  and 
Lower  California,  for  goods  ahipped  from  cities  of  the  United  States  as 
far  west  as  Denver,  Colo.,  and  also  for  European  mercbaDdise  in 
transit  through  the  United  States  via  Eastern  seaporfaj. 

IND08TBIES. 

Mining  is  the  principal  source  of  wealth  of  this  district,  and  consid- 
erable activity  has  been  recently  displayed  in  opening  up  new  districts. 
There  is  no  gi'eat  increase  in  the  mining  of  gola and  silver,  but  a  lai^e 
amount  of  capital  is  now  being  invested  in  developing  ^e  immense 
deposits  of  copper  in  the  Cananea  distiict,  south  of  Bisbec,  in  the 
United  States.  The  development  of  these  copper  mines  will  necessi- 
tate the  building  of  a  railroad  from  them  to  either  the  town  of  Kaco, 
oxs.  the  international  line,  the  present  terminus  of  the  railroad,  or  to 
some  point  on  the  Santa  Fe  system. 

Anthracite  coal  has  been  found  at  La  Barranca  and  at  San  Marcial, 
east  from  Ortiz  station  on  the  Sonora  Bailwav.  American  companies 
have  concessions  on  both  of  these  fields  and  nave  expended  consider- 
able capital  in  exploring  them.  The  reports  of  the  expei-tfl  are  very 
favorable,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  this  coal  will  enter  into  the 
Pacific  coast  trade.  In  order  that  it  may  do  so,  railroads  must  be  built 
from  the  mines  to  either  some  station  on  the  Sonora  Baitway  or  to  the 
city  of  Guaymas  on  the  Gulf  of  California, 

Another  source  of  wealth  in  Sonora  is  the  orange  crop,  which  is 
consumed  almost  entirely  in  the  United  States.  There  will  be  shipped 
from  this  State  during  November  and  December  from  300  to  350  cara 
of  oranges.  They  ripen  somewhat  earlier  than  the  California  crop,  and 
for  this  reason  do  not  compete  with  it  to  a  great  extent. 

For  many  years,  cattle  have  been  extensively  exported  to  the  United 
States,  but  tne  herds  are  now  very  much  reduced,  and  it  is  thought 
that  for  a  long  time  there  will  be  no  sui-plus  for  exportation.  Several 
thousand  hcaS  have  been  recently  sold  for  the  Cuban  market,  going 
from  Nogales  to  New  Orleans  in  bond,  and  from  there  by  vessel  to  the 
West  Indies. 


The  imports  of  American  goods  are  about  30  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
The  mercnants  being  mostly  German  and  French,  have  established 
credits  in  their  native  countries,  and  prefer  to  deal  there.     Whenever 


'  In  reply  to  i^ircuUr  of  July  10,  1899. 
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salable  American  goodH  are  introduced,  foreign  manufacturer  duplicate 
and  undersell  them.  There  h&a  been  a  decrease  in  the  sale  of  dry  goodu 
on  thia  account. 

The  sale  of  machinery  has  not  greatly  increased,  but  will  probably 
do  so  during  the  coming  year. 

INCREASE   OF  TRADE   WITH    THE   UNrTED   STATES. 

Besides  deficiencies  in  American  packing  and  longer  credits  given 
by  European  bouses,  American  shippers  are  under  great  disadvantages 
in  not  furnishing  a  reliable  packing  list  of  the  goods  shipped.  Goods 
destined  for  Sonora,  Sinaloa,  and  Lower  California  are  entered  here 
by  brokers  to  whom  foreign  shippers  furnish  a  list  giving  the  weight 
necessary  to  establish  the  duty,  whether  net,  legal,  or  gross,  in  kiK>s, 
the  exact  contents  of  each  case,  the  pan^raph  in  tariff  ^fracci6n)  indi- 
cating rate  of  duty  on  each  article,  so  that  the  broker  makes  the  entry 
without  having  to  open  the  cases  containing  the  merchandise.  This 
list  is  guaranteed  by  the  shipper,  and  should  an  error  occur,  incurring 
a  fine  at  the  custom-house,  this  fine  is  paid  by  the  shipper.  Invoices 
and  shipping  lista  from  European  merchants  are  invariably  made  out 
in  the  Spanish  language.  Most  invoices  and  shipping  lists  from  the 
United  States  show  nothing  that  would  permit  an  entry  to  be  made 
from  them.  They  are  written  in  English,  show  only  the  gross  weight 
in  pounds,  and  rarely  give  the  contents  of  individual  cases,  so  that 
every  one  must  bo  opened  before  the  entry  is  made.  A  tine  on  account 
of  error  in  declaration  at  custom-house  is  not  paid  by  the  seller,  as 
is  the  case  with  European  merchants,  but  must  be  borne  by  the  buyer 
here.  In  consequence,  the  custom-house  brokere  charge  1  per  cent 
commission  on  European  goods  and  from  4  to  5  per  cent  on  merchan- 
dise from  the  United  States,  as  well  as  for  the  extra  tabor  in  opening 
and  unpacking  the  cases. 

Our  manufacturers  make  a  mistake  in  trying  to  impose  their  meth- 
ods of  doing  business  on  merchants  here.  European  sellers  cater  to 
the  customs  and  wishes  of  their  buyers,  which  gives  them  a  great 
advantage  with  a  people  whose  habits  are  difficult  to  change. 

Freight  rates  are  abo  an  imimrtant  factor  in  favor  of  European  sell- 
ers. The  minimum  rate  from  European  ports  to  Guaymas  is  $20  per 
ton  and  from  New  York  it  is  50  per  cent  higher.  There  is  no  special 
objection  to  United  States  goods  on  the  part  of  merchants  or  consum- 
ers, and  if  manufacturers  will  send  experienced  salesmen,  who  speak 
Spanish  and  have  some  knowledge  of^the  business  customs  of  the 
country,  there  is  an  attractive  field  open  in  this  portion  of  Mexico  for 
American  enterprise. 

J.  F.  Darnall,  Cormd. 

NooALEB,  October  1,  1899. 


SAIiTILLO.' 

The  exports  from  this  point  to  the  United  States  during  the  half 
year    ended   June    30,    1899,   were    $101,889,87    Mexican   currency 


'  In  reply  to  drenlar  of  July  10,  1899. 
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($58,d0d)  in  excess  of  exports  for  the  corresponding  period  ot  1898, 
aa  shown  by  the  following  comparison: 
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This  very  considerable  increase  in  exports  is  due  in  a  slight  degree 
to  the  satisfactory  termination  of  the  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  but  mainly,  I  believe,  to  the  development  of  the  country 
contiguous  to  this  consulate. 

From  my  knowlec^  of  the  conditions,  I  think  it  safe  to  predict 
that  the  exports  to  the  United  States  will  annually  increase  for  some 
years  to  come:  or,  in  fact,  until  more  smelters,  tanneries,  aud  factories 
are  established  here  to  take  care  of  the  raw  material. 

As  this  is  an  inland  consulate,  it  is  impossible  to  quote  %urea  on 
imports.  From  personal  observation  I  am  satisfied  that  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  to  this  consular  district  are  largely  in  excess 
of  those  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1898.  Importations  of  bicy- 
cles, shoe  machinery,  and  railroad  supplies  have  materially  increased. 

Since  my  report  of  November  1,  1898,  there  has  been  put  in  opera- 
tion in  this  city  a  shoe  manufactory  equipped  with  machines  bought  in 
Boston  and  Lynn,  Mass. 

Transportation  facilities  to  and  from  this  point  are  already  good 
and  promise  to  be  better  in  the  near  future.  Saltillo  is  a  division  ter- 
minus of.  the  Mexican  National  Railroad  and  the  terminus  of  the 
Coahuila  and  Zacatecas  Railroad. 

As  to  further  improvements,  allow  me  to  quote  from  an  interview 
with  the  governor  of  this  State,  published  in  the  Herald,  of  Mexico 
City,  uncfer  date  of  August  19,  1899: 

Governor  lie  Miguel  Cirdenas,  of  the  State  of  Coahuila,  is  in  this  city  attending 
to  official  businMS  and  had  an  andience  with  Preeident  Dias  yesterday.  When  seen 
by  a  Herald  reporter  at  hia  rooms  at  the  HotelJardiii,  Governor  Cilrdenas  said:  "The 
immediate  cause  of  my  visit  to  the  capital  is  to  perfect  arrsJiKements  in  r«[8rd  to  the 
building  of  the  new  railroad,  which  will  connect  Saltillo,  the  cautal  ofCoahuila, 
with  Torreon.  All  final  details  will  bearrangedduringmvetay  in  Mexico,  and  work 
on  the  new  road  will  be  rapidly  pushed  to  completion.  When  completed,  this  road 
will  traverae  the  richest  section  of  Coahuila,  including  the  great  cotton  belt  in  the 
I^guna  district  The  Btate  of  Coahuila  has  appropriated  a  subsidy  of  (1,500,000  for 
this  new  proiect,  which  will  assist  materially  in  developii^_  the  country  through 
wtiich  it  will  be  built.     An  American  company  is  building  this  road." 

"The  Bank  of  Coahuila,"  continued  the  governor,  "propoees  within  the  next  two 
months  to  erect  a  grand  hotel  in  Saltillo  at  a  cost  of  f200,000  (994,900) ,  a  portion  of 
which  will  be  occupied  by  ita  offices." 

An  architect  from  the  United  States  has  submitted  and  had  approved 
the  plans  for  the  hotel  referred  to  by  Governor  C&rdenas. 

A  contractor  from  the  United  States  has  also  been  granted  a  con- 
tract to  construct  a  sewerage  system  in  this  city. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  suggestions  contained  in 
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my  report  bearing  date  of  November  1, 1898,'  viz,  that  if  United  States 
merchiint«  desire  to  secure  sales  for  their  goods  in  Mexico,  a.  market 
which  is  at  their  very  doors,  they  must — 

(1)  Send  competent  Spanish-speaking  representatives. 

(2)  Conform  to  the  customs  ot  the  buyers  and  cater  to  local  demand. 

(3)  Oive  longer  credits  to  responsible  dealers  than  they  do  at  home. 

Chab.  Bubb  Towi^e,  Chrtsul. 
Saltillo,  October  SO,  1899. 


Conditions  have  changed  but  little  since  my  last  report.  Communi- 
cation with  the  outer  world  iu  still  the  same.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  is  covered  by  from  5  to  7  feet  of  water,  necessitating  lighten^e 
of  goods  outward  and  inward.  This  bar  could  be  jettied  at  a  small 
expense  compared  with  that  expended  on  Tampico  or  other  ports. 
Should  this  be  done,  there  is  no  question  that  the  Hidalgo  Railnwd 
would  be  quickly  completed,  opening  up  rich  oil  and  asphalt  fields. 
Steamers  from  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico  pass  every  two  wecKs;  there  is 
also  communication  with  Tampico  by  canoe  through  the  lag^oon,  taking 
three  days.  We  are  in  connection  by  wire  with  all  the  principal  parts 
of  the  world.  The  port  has  telephone  service  to  all  parts  of  the  canton 
that  the  tel^raph  does  not  reach.     A  private  telephone  is  nearly  com- 

Eleted  for  42  miles  into  the  interior,  built  by  hacienda  owners,  and  will 
s  extended,  as  other  owners  wish,  to  Tantoyuca. 

AQSICULTCBE. 


Up  to  the  present  time,  the  season  has  been  most  favorable  for  all 
growing  crops;  next  month  chicle  will  commence  to  arrive,  also  rub- 
ber. Vanilla  shows  well  for  a  full  crop.  Com  is  abundant.  The 
tobacco  yield  will  be  heavy,  the  laro^t  planters  having  gone  exten- 
sively into  the  cultivation.  But  little  Qeaa.T  is  exported;  a  large  quan- 
tity IS  still  in  the  interior  watting  for  some  enterprising  company  to 
take  hold  of  it.  Butter  and  cheese  are  being  made  in  good  quantities 
and  shipped  to  Tampico,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Monterey.  Twenty  years 
ago  butter  was  unknown  as  an  article  of  trade.  Two  brick  an^  til© 
yards  turn  out  sufficient  for  local  consumption.  There  are  also  two 
sawmills,  one  (jcrman,  shipping  its  production  to  Germany. 

Oyster  canning  is  carried  on  in  Vera  Cruz,  Tampico,  and  the  interior. 
From  the  list  of  imports  attached  (kindly  furnianed  by  the  collector 
of  the  port)  it  will  be  seen  that  ^ricultural  implements  and  machinery 
are  the  principal  imports.  I  can  not  compare  these  figures  with  those 
for  1897-98,  as  they  are  not  on  record. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1899, 
were  $574,528.63;  for  1897-98,  ?539,650.74;  increase,  »34,877.8i>. 
The  exports  for  the  quarter  ended  September  80  were  heavy,  owing 
to  shipments  of  vanilla,  cedar,  and  mahogany ;  total,  $494,113.13. 

This  report  covers  only  local  matters  which  may  interest  investore 
and  others. 

Edwin  R.  Wells,  Vice- Consul. 

Tdxpan,  Octdber  17, 1899. 


'See  Commercial  ReklionB,  1898,  VoL  I^ati^os  o,  GoOqIc 
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Importu  from  the  Vitiled  Saie»  inlo  the  pari  of  Taxjxm  for  the  year  aided  Jane  SO,  1899. 

[Tianal&ted.J 

Agricoltnral  implements,  covering  plows,  pumps,  ete $7, 136 

Empty  barrels 870 

Butter  and  cbeeee 438 

CrackerB  and  articlee  made  for  table  uae 818 

Cape  and  shells  for  guns  and  piatols 97 

Fruits,  dry 160 

Furniture,  stovee,  etc 492 

Iron 380 

Lumber: 

Hough 3,056 

Dressed 608 

Machinery,  and  parte  for,  steam 1,129 

Machinery,  and  iiarts  for  foot-power  aewing  machines,  ^c 3,940 

Medidoes,  including  paints  and  oils 3, 124 

Nails 406 

Pepper 165 

Rubber  pipes 479 

Iron  pipes 67 

Powder 3,326 

Tools  of  all  deecriptions 592 

Thread 110 

Wire  fencing 4, 289 

MiacellaneouB 260 

Amount  reported  by  collector  of  port 31,911 


VERA  CKUZ. 

TEAN8POBTATION. 

Little  improTement  in  transportation  facilities  is  to  be  reported. 
Since  January  1,  1899,  the  Interoceanic  Railway  has  been  running 
Pullman  sleeping  cars  between  this  port  and  Mexico  City  and  chang^ 
the  schedule  from  2  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  for  the  passenger  train,  thus  mak- 
ing the  run  between  nei-e  and  tne  capital  in  a  little  more  than  fourteen 
hours.  Thiij  is  a  great  benefit  to  passengers  by  steamer,  as  they  can 
now  make  direct  connection  and  avoid  staying  over  night  or  a  whole 
day  in  Vera  Cruz,  which  is  so  much  dreaded  by  ti-avelers  on  account 
of  the  stories  as  to  the  sanitaiy  condition  of  the  port.  A  transfer  has 
also  been  established,  which  wUl  be  of  great  convenience  to  passengers 
in  handling  their  baggage. 

The  Interoceanic  Express  has  extended  its  service  by  jjerfecting  an 
arrangement  with  the  New  York  and  Cuban  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
and'express  matter  is  now  carried  to  and  from  New  York  and  way 
ports. 

Within  the  last  year,  the  New  York  and  Cuban  Mail  Steamship 
Company  has  made  a  change  in  the  route  of  its  vessels  coming  to  Mex- 
ican ports.  Steamers  to  Vera  Cruz  now  return  to  New  York  by  way 
of  Prt^reso  and  Habana,  instead  of  via  Tampico.  However,  the  line 
has  vessels  going  direct  from  Tampico  to  New  York,  and  others  to 
New  Orleans.  This  company  has  also  a  number  of  smaller  boats  in 
the  coast  service  (under  the  Mexican  fiag),  and  cai^o  is  brought  under 
a  through  bill  of  lading  and  transferred  to  ttie  coastwise  steamers, 
which  saves  a  great  deiJ  of  time,  labor,  and  rough  handling  of  cai^. 
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The  MunBon  line  has  lately  bronght  to  this  port  a  fleet  of  coal  barges 
for  the  double  purpose  of  discharging  coal  from  incoming  vessels  to 
the  wharf  and  railroad  cars  and  for  recoaling  ocean  steamers.  These 
barges  possess  all  the  spplifwces  for  the  prompt  and  quick  perform- 
ance of  the  work. 

Depots  and  warehouses  are  now  being  built  between  the  old  customs 
buildings  and  the  harbor.  The  lumber  is  from  the  States,  and  the 
atones  nt>m  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  Bomano  and  Berrete^a 
Steamship  Company,  the  only  Mexican  national  line,  has  also  con- 
structed for  its  own  use  a  neat-looking  one-story  building,  several 
hundred  feet  long,  all  the  material  being  brought  from  the  States  by 
an  American  contractor.  The  building  is  connected  by  railway  track 
with  the  Mexican  and  Interoceanic  Railroad,  which  means  quite  an 
improvement  over  the  old  method  of  handling  freight. 

Another  steamship  company,  called  the  Compan&  de  Navegacidn  de 
Sotavento  (Southern  Kiver  Navigation  Company),  has  a  fleet  of  10 
steamers,  3  steam  tugs,  and  T  lighters  upon  various  rivers  south  and 
southwest  from  Tla^talpam,  the  smaller  vessels  going  up  as  far  as 
the  town  of  San  Juan  bvangeltsta  and  there  connecting  with  the 
Tebuantepec  National  Railway,  running  across  the  isthmus  from 
Coatzacoalcofi  on  the  Gulf  to  Salina  Cruz  on  the  Pacific.  This  com- 
pany also  has  two  large  steamers  plying  between  here  and  Tlaootalpam, 
and  the  third  ship  wUl  soon  be  launched. 

TheAlvarado  Railway  has  or  will  soon  pose  under  the  management  of 
the  above  steamship  company.  This  company  is  formed  by  English  and 
Mexican  capitalists,  and  its  transportation  facilities  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  colonies  on  the  isthmus,  bringing  the  agricultural  products 
to  outside  markets. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  either  Alvarado  or  Tlacotalpain  will  soon 
become  an  open  poii.  Vessels  going  to  these  ports  must  enter  and 
dear  at  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz;  but  after  clearances  they  may  take 
cargo  from  Alvarado  or  TlacotBlpam  direct  to  any  foreign  port. 
This  is  frequently  done,  especially  by  vessels  that  run  to  Cuba,  which, 
though  they  clear  at  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  do  not  take  out  any 
Ameiican  bill  of  health,  certified  manifest,  or  other  consular  papers, 
but  provide  themselves  with  certificates  signed  by  two  merchants  at 
either  of  those  ports.  Even  consular  invoicee  for  shipments  to  the 
United  States  are  not  procured,  these  being  covered  by  merchants' 
certificates,  as  both  the  Ward  Line  and  the  River  Navigation  Company 
receive  cargo  under  through  bill  of  lading,  the  goods  being  transferr^ 
at  this  port  to  the  New  York  steamer. 

Some  time  ago,  a  concession  was  granted  by  the  Mexican  Government 
for  the  building  of  a  railroad  from  Coatepec,  to  be  connected  with  a 
tramway  to  Cordoba  by  way  of  Huatusco,  now  in  operation.  I  have 
been  unable  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  work  has  already  commenced. 
As  this  rood  would  lead  through  the  richest  coffee  country  of  Mexico, 
where  heretofore  this  product  lias  had  to  be  carried  on  mule  back  or 
by  ox  carts  over  rough  and  sometimes  almost  impassable  roads,  the 
prospects  are  of  the  most  promising. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  the  opening  of  another  railroad 
may  be  mentioned,  which  runs  from  Perote,  a  station  on  the  Inter- 
oceanic Railway  to  the  town  of  Papantla,  connecting  with  a  short  rail- 
way running  to  the  small  port  of  Tecolutla.  It  is  tne  intention  of  the 
contractors  to  carry  this  road  as  far  as  Tuxpani. 
H.  Doc.  481.  Pt.  1 29 
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An  extension  of  the  railroad  called  the  Ferrocarril  Agricola  from 
Cordoba  to  Motzorongo  and  Tuxtepec  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  near  the 
southwei^t  line  of  this  State,  to  Santa  Lucrecia  on  the  Tehauntepec  line, 
ia  under  way;  the  concessionary  is  Mr.  A.  B.  Mason.  As  soon  as  this 
section  is  completed,  another  branch  from  Cordoba  to  Vera  Cruz  will 
be  commenced,  and  this  line  will  compete  with  Pearson's  concession  of 
the  Tehauntepec  road  above  mentioned. 

On  Januaiy  1,  L900,  a  new  Federal  railroad  law  took  effect  which 
repeals  all  State  laws  in  conflict  therewith,  either  direct  or  by  impli- 
cation. 

HARBOR  IMPROVBHENT8. 

The  work  of  improvement  of  this  harbor  has  suffered  through  the 
yellow  fever  epidemic  of  last  summer,  many  of  the  foreign  emjMoyees 
and  foremen  either  dying  or  leaving.  Notwithstanding,  the  work  is 
pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  a  year  or 
two  it  will  be  finished.  At  present,  the  principal  work  under  construc- 
tion is  the  south  breakwater  wall  and  a  large  stone  pier  in  the  inner 
harbor. 

The  contractors  of  this  work  have  recently  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  Mexican  Government  by  which  they  will  take  charge  of  the 
Tehuantepec  railroad  for  a  term  of  years,  repair  the  same,  and  con- 
struct good  harbors  at  both  termini.     This  contract  is  now  published. 

When  this  and  other  similar  work  is  Jinishod,  the  country  between 
here  and  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  will  soon  become  thickly  settled 
and  the  rich  agricultural  resources  will  be  rapidly  developed.  There 
may  be  one  grave  drawback,  that  of  labor.  Frequently  in  the  past 
part  of  the  harvest  has  been  lost  for  the  want  of  hands.  The  Govern- 
ment is  trying  to  furnish  help  by  allowing  working  people  to  be 
brought  under  contract  from  the  interior,  to  work  on  the  farms  during 
certain  seasons.  It  also  sends  hundreds  of  men  from  the  lai^er  cities 
of  the  interior  to  work  as  punishment  for  petty  crimes. 

MONET   ORDERS. 

The  system  of  money  orders  in  vogue  among  countries  of  the  Postal 
Union  went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1900,  Between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States.  This  will  prove  of  great  convenience  in  transmitting 
money  between  the  two  countries. 


A  few  years  ^eo,  great  inducements  were  hold  out  to  those  who 
decided  to  embars  in  cofi'ee  growing.  Added  to  natural  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate,  prices  for  this  staple  in  the  world's  market  were  good. 
Suitable  land  was  abundant  here,  labor  was  cheap,  and  overproduction 
was  hardly  thought  of.  To-day,  many  of  these  conditions  have  changed. 
The  lands  suiiaole  for  the  production  of  Cordoba  grades  of  coffee  have 
been  taken.  It  is  an  axiom  that  only  on  volcanic  soils  can  superior 
grades  of  coffee  be  grown.  The  past  years  have  seen  such  an  over- 
production in  Brazil  and  other  South  American  countries  that  coffee 
growing  has  ceased  to  be  remunerative.  Many  growers  have  even 
thought  of  trying  the  cultivation  of  other  tropical  products. 
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The  Mexican  Government,  fully  recognizing  present  conditions, 
abolished  the  expoil:  duty  on  January  1,  1900,  aa  a  means  to  encour- 
age this  flagging  industry. 

TELLOW    FEVEB. 

The  yellow  fever  epidemic  during  the  laet  summer  was  one  of  the 
severest  Vera  Cruz  has  experienced  for  many  years.  It  may  perhaps 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that,  as  there  had  been  very  few  cases  during 
several  preceding  years,  many  workingmen  from  the  interior  had 
come  to  this  town,  and  as  these  were  naturally  ijonimniunes  the  epi- 
demic was  severe.  Strange  to  say,  vessels  arriving  at  this  port  were, 
with  very  few  exceptions,«saved  from  infection.  On  the  whole,  the 
epidemic  did  not  seriously  affect  the  business  of  this  port,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  statistics  of  the  custom-house,  which  show  a  very  marked 
increase.  Physicians  of  long  residence  at  this  city  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  excessive  hot  spring  and  summer,  and  the  prevailing  south- 
east wind  favored  the  development  of  the  terrible  disease.  During  the 
last  thirty  years  only  three  show  a  greater  mortality  from  yellow  lever 
than  the  past  season— 1877,  1881,  and  1883.  In  1877  it  appeared  in 
May  and  reached  its  height  in  September,  and  in  the  second  period 
mentioned  it  gradually  increased  until  it  reached  the  highest  death  rate 
of  any  known  record  m  the  month  of  June.  In  1899  it  became  violent 
abruptly  in  June. 

TRADE   WITH   CUBA    AND  THE   UHrTBD   STATES. 

Immediately  upon  the  occupation  of  Cuba  by  the  Americans,  Mexi- 
can exporters  lost  no  time  in  shipping  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
farm  products,  such  as  corn,  beans,  chickens,  andcattle,  even  bringing 
stock  from  the  west  coast  of  Mexico.  Even  now,  scarcely  a  vessel 
leaves  without  hundreds  of  bead  of  cattle  for  Cut»n  ports.  The 
custom-house  statistics  show  that  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1898-99 
$8,350,291  ($1,611,489  gold),  worth  of  Mexican  products  was  shipped 
through  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  to  the  island  of  Cuba. 

Although  the  importation  of  American  products  has  steadily  in- 
creased, X  oelieve  that  it  will  not  reach  the  proper  figure  until  Americans 
establish  export  and  import  houses  in  Vera  Cruz,  as  Spanish,  German, 
and  French  merhants  have  done.  I  am  unable  to  understand  why,  in 
this  port,  which  is  the  New  York  of  Mexico,  there  is  not  an  American 
in  business.  There  are  well-established  firms  in  the  City  of  Mexico, 
Guatemala,  Panama,  and  other  Central  as  well  as  South  American 
cities  and  towns.  While  Vera  Cruz  has  direct  transportation  facilities, 
there  is  surely  no  reason  why  an  American  firm  could  not  succeed 
fully,  and  compete  'with  merchants  of  other  nations. 

Owing  to  lacK  of  sufficient  rain  at  the  proper  time,  the  corn  crop  has 
been  short  in  certain  parts  of  this  consular  district,  and  corn  will  have 
to  be  brought  from  other  parts  of  the  Kepublic  for  consumption,  as  it 
is  virtually  the  staff  of  life  for  the  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 
I  would  suggest  that  American  exporters  give  this  matter  atteution. 

POBT  FACILITIES. 

The  port  of  Vera  Cruz  has  an  area  of  570  acres  of  water,  30  feet  or 
more  in  depth,  fully  protected  from  wind  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.    At 
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the  preaent  time  it  is  not  possible  to  continue  discharge  of  vessels  by 
lighters  when  a  gale  is  blowing,  though  ships  dischai^ng  alongside 
piers  can  continue,  working.  Two  ships  with  general  cargo  and  four 
with  rough  cargo,  such  as  rails,  coal,  etc.,  may  oe  discharged  alongside 
existing  piers  at  one  time,  and  accomm,odation  for  several  more  general- 
cargo  snips  will  shortly  be  available.  A  distinctioD  mast  be  drawn 
between  these  two  classes  of  ships,  as  the  regulations  governing  dis- 
chai^e  are  very  much  relaxed  in  the  case  of  rough  cargo  and  the  cost 
of  handling  is  much  less.  Vessels  must  pay  tonnage  taxes  every  time 
they  arrive  from  a  foreign  port  with  cargo  or  in  ballast.  Tonnage 
fees  are,  for  steamers,  6  cents  per  gross  ton;  sailing  vessels,  10  cents 
per  gross  ton  (1  gross  ton=2.85  cubic  meters  or  100  cubic  Englisti 
feet).  Vessels  b^onging  to  an  international  line,  running  on  a  fixed 
itinerary,  carrying  Dt^xican  mail  without  pay  or  subvention  or  redac- 
tion of  any  other  taxes,  may  obtain  a  reduction  of  tonn^o  fees  of  50 
per  cent  maximum  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  be  determined  by  the 
minister  of  communications,  for  every  line  by  submittingtheschedule 
for  approval.  Any  vessel  touching  at  a  port  not  on  her  schedule  will 
pay  the  full  amount  of  fees  if  it  is  the  first  Mexican  port  touched,  or 
if  she  has  already  touched  at  a  port  on  her  schedule,  the  difference 
between  the  reduction  and  the  full  amount  will  be  paid. 

No  tonnage  fees  will  be  collected  (1)   from  vessels  of  an  inter- 


national line  arriving  from  a  Mexican  port  if  no  fees-are  due  accord- 
ing to  concession;  (2)  vessels  solely  dedicated  to  fishing;  (3)  war 
vessels;  (4)  vessels  in  the  service  of  the  Mexican  or  a  foreign  Govern- 
ment, provided  no  conomercial  transaction  is  made;  (5)  vessels  compelled 
by  superior  force  to  call  at  a  Mexican  port:  (6)  pleasure  yachts  not 
engaged  in  commercial  transactions;  (7)  small  vessels  doing  traffic  in 
the  nvera  of  the  frontiers. 

An  additional  tonnage  fee  will  be  collected,  which  applies  to  vessels 
of  all  flags,  without  d^tinction  of  traffic,  if  arriving  at  an  improved 
port  No  reduction  for  these  fees  will  be  made,  and  they  will  be 
collected  at  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  according  to  the  decree  of  July  27, 
1898:  Steamers,  3  cents;  sailing  vessels,  5  cents.  Only  war  vessels, 
vessels  solelv  employed  in  fishmg,  vessels  of  less  than  10  tons  gross, 
or  vessels  wbich  are  compelled  by  superior  force  to  enter  a  Mexican 
port  are  exempt  from  these  fees. 

Samitajry  fe^.  — Bills  of  health  for  steamers  clearing  for  a  foreign  port 
costS5;  for  a  Mexican  port,  $3;  sailing  vessels  clearing  for  a  foreign 
port,  t3;  for  a  Mexican  port,  %%  For  the  visit  of  the  sanitary  officer 
every  vessel  is  subject  to  the  following  fees:  In  the  first  Mexican  port 
she  enters,  2  cents  per  gross  ton  or  flO  minimum;  at  every  other  ' 
Mexican  port  she  touches,  1  cent  per  gross  ton  or  $5  minimum.  Ves- 
sels runnmg  between  Mexican  ports  only,  1  cent  per  gross  ton  or  93 
minimum.  However,  a  reduction  of  35  per  cent  is  made  on  the  gross 
amount  of  these  fees  for  steamers  and  5  per  cent  for  sailing  vess3s. 

Under  the  quarantine  rules  vessels  are  subject  to  the  following  fees 
per  gross  ton,  and  with  the  same  reduction  as  above,  to  wit:  3  cents  per 
ton  for  every  day  in  quarantine.  Passengers  will  have  to  pay  for 
every  day  if  taken  to  the  quarantine  hospital,  $5  first  ckiss;  $3  all 
otfaersj  and  12,50  seamen  and  crew,  each. 

Dmnfedion, — When  vessels  have  to  be  disinfected  in  case  of  cholera 
or  plfigue,  a  fee  will  be  charged  as  follows:  Vessels  of  not  over  100  gross 
tons,  teO;  not  over  1,000  tons,  $35;  not  over  2,000  tons,  $65;  over  2,000 
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tons,  $100.  In  cases  of  yellow  fever,  smallpox,  measles,  diphtheria, 
typhuB  or  typhoid  fevers  nothing  but  the  actual  expense  will  be  collected. 

For  disinfecting  effects  and  b^gage  which,  according  to  existing  sani- 
tary rules,  liave  to  be  disinfect^  on  land  a  fee  of  (l.SOwillbe  charged 
for  the  clothing  and  baggage  of  each  passenger,  $1  for  that  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  crew,  $1  for  the  disinfection  of  beading,  etc.,  of  each  cabin, 
and  2  centH  per  kilo  for  all  other  effects. 

None  of  these  sanitary  fees  will  be  collected  from  war  vessels,  from 
fishing  vessels  of  less  than  20  tons,  from  vessels  entering  in  distress  and 
not  transacting  any  commercial  operations  on  such  arrival,  from  ves- 
sels whose  trips  do  not  extend  over  100  miles,  or  from  revenue  vessels. 

I*ilotag'e.—r  OTcign  or  national  vessels  coming  from  or  clearing  for  a 
foreign  port  have  to  pav  pilotage  of  $1.75  per  foot  draft.  National 
vess^  running  between  Mexican  ports  only  will  pay  a  fixed  fee  of  9i 
on  entering  or  clearing.  War  vessels  are  exempt  from  this  fee  unless 
calling  for  a  pilot. 

For  changing  a  vessel's  anchor^e  a  fee  of  %i  is  collected,  but  if  she 
vras  anchored  at  a  place  dangerous  to  herself  or  other  vessels  no  fee 
will  be  charged.     For  mooring  and  unmooring,  (5  is  charged. 

If  the  pilot  is  retained  on  board  a  vessel,  a  tee  of  ^2  per  day  and  $1 
for  each  member  of  the  crew  of  his  boat  will  be  charged.  The  same 
will  be  asked  if  the  pilot  and  his  boat's  crew  have  to  stay  aboard  on 
account  of  the  boat  beinff  placed  in  quarantine. 

I^Uotage  for  services  during  vmusual  howre. — The  port  of  Vera  Crua 
is  open  for  the  enterine  and  clearing  of  vessels  from  sunrise  to  sundown, 
time  being  called  by  the  hauling  down  of  the  flag  on  Mexican  war  ves- 
sels that  mav  be  in  port  or  by  Qie  chief  of  the  port 

Fxcept  wnen  a  vessel  is  cleared  by  the  customs  officer  after  office 
hours  or  a  special  permit  for  late  sailing  is  granted  by  the  customs 
officers  upon  application  by  the  agent  or  captain  of  the  vessel,  the  fol- 
lowing fee  will  be  collected  for  the  services  of  the  pilot  after  the  port 
is  closed:  If  sailing  "before  8  p.  m.,  $10;  if  after  8  p.  m.,  $20. 

T(^  upon  foreign  veseds  ifdamg  ooa^wise  fowfo.— This  fax  will  be 
collected  from  all  foreign  vessels  in  the  following  cases:  (11  When  car- 
rying merchandise  from  one  Mexican  port  to  another;  (2)  when  the 
merchandise  carried  to  a  foreign  port  is  only  in  transit  for  reimporta- 
tion through  another  Mexican  port;  (3)  when  a  fore^n  vessel  has 
obtained  permission  to  dischai^e  a  part  or  all  her  cargo  in  a  port  or  place 
not  open  to  foreign  trade.  In  the  first  and  second  case  the  tax  is:  (1)  If 
the  distance  between  the  two  ports  is  not  over  60  mites,  $1  per  ton  of 
1,000  kilos;  (2)  if  over  60  miles  but  less  than  360  miles,  $3;  (3)  if  over 
360  miles,  $5.  Under  the  third  paragraph,  the  tax  will  be  calculated 
according  to  the  distance  between  the  port  of  discharge  and  the  port 
open  for  foreign  trade  in  whose  jurisdiction  the  former  is  located. 

Ships  calling  r^ularly  with  general  cargo  usually  commence  to  dis- 
charge immediateTy  after  the  visit  b^  the  outside  department  of  the 
custom-house  and  may  continue  working  without  special  permit,  which, 
as  a  rule,  is  only  granted  up  to  2  p.  m.,  in  order  that  the  cai^o  may  be 
warehoused  bemre  nightfall.  Ships  may  receive  outward  cargo  up  to 
6  p.  m.,  after  which  hour  special  permit  is  needed  and  charge  is  made 
by  the  custom-house  to  cover  expenses  of  their  officials  engaged  in 
sapervifling  the  work.  Vessels  with  rough  cargo  arriving  oefore  8 
a.  m.  usually  commence  to  discharge  at  noon  and  those  arriving  after 
that  hour  at  6  a,  m.  the  following  morning.  Oi^nlp 
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Lighterage. — Greneral  cargo  is  aubiect  to  the  iEollowing  charges  wh«i 
landed  on  Government  lanaing:  Fifty  cents  per  ton  when  nghtered 
and  $1  per  ton  when  landed  on  pier.  For  instance,  when  a  Prince  Line 
Bteamer  goes  alongside  the  wharf  belonging  to  Pearson's  to  discharge 
cement  for  the  port  works,  the  whole  of  the  general  cargo  which  may 
be  brought  by  tne  steamer  and  discharged  by  lighters  is  subject  to  the 
tax  of  %\  per  ton  instead  of  50  cents.     In  a  like  manner,  if  a  vesE 


per  t 
goes  alongside  a  pier  to  discharge  a  heavy  piece  of  machinerv  only  and 
me  whole  of  the  remainder  of  her  cargo  is  discharged  by  lighters,  it  is 
also  taxed  at  the  rate  of  %1  per  ton  instead  of  50  cents. 

Charges  for  lighterage  are  ?1  per  ton,  weight  or  measurement,  accord- 
ing to  bill  of  lading;  trucking  from  side  of  ship  (it  at  pier)  to  custom- 
bouse,  11,75  per  ton;  trucking,  if  landed  by  lignters,  $1.25  per  ton; 
hauling  by  street  car  from  the  custom-house  to  the  railway  stations, 
30  cents  per  ton;  loading  and  unloading  from  street  car,  50  cents  per 
ton;  maritime  brokerage,  groom  (check  clerk),  20  cents  per  ton. 

These  charges  are  modiHed  when  the  goods  exceed  a  half  ton  in 
weight  as  follows:  Trucking  charges,  500  to  999  kilos,  $1,25  per  pack- 
age; 1,000  kilos  and  upward,  $i  per  ton;  hauling  by  street  car,  600  to 
999  kilos,  $6  per  ton;  1,000  kilos  and  upward,  $8;  loading  and  unload- 
ing from  street  car,  500  to  999  kilos,  $1  per  ton;  1,000  kilos  and 
upward,  $2  per  ton. 

If  the  goods  are  of  considerable  vaiue,  they  are  deposited  in  special 
warehouses  by  the  custom-house  authorities,  and  are  then  subject  to 
the  following  chaises  for  each  package,  including  delivery  at  railroad 
station:  Weight,  68  kilos,  13i  cents;  114  kilos,  25  centa;  172  kilos,  50 
cents;  229  kilos,  $1,  and  |l  for  each  115  kilos  in  excess. 

A  special  permit  may  be  obtained  from  the  custom-house  authorities 
to  land  same  by  their  pier,  but  this  division  creates  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  clearing  through  the  custom-house  and  reshipping  to  the 
interior. 

The  cost  of  landing  rough  cargo  when  brought  in  shiploads  and 
handled  directly  by  the  railway  companies  is:  Lighterage,  85  cents  per 
ton;  wharff^,  60  cents  per  ton;  unloading,  25  cente  per  ton.  Mari- 
time brokerage  is  by  special  arrangement,  but  costs  usually  10  cents 
per  ton. 

Other  charges. — The  coat  of  dispatching  and  clearing  goods  through 
the  custom-house,  in  addition  to  tne  foregoing  chaises,  is  as  follows; 
For  opening  each  case  required  by  the  inspector,  from  12  cents  to  $1; 
for  weighing  each  box,  12  cents;  for  resoldering  tin-lined  cases,  from 
12  cents  to  $1  each;  revenue  stamps  on  permit  and  other  clearing 
papers,  $1.75  on  each  shipment.  Commission  for  clearing,  from  one- 
half  to  2  per  cent  on  total  of  invoice  cost,  freight,  duties,  and  charges. 

Time  needed  for  dispatehing  goods  after  arriv^,  from  five  days  for 
rough  cargo  to  fifteen  days  for  other  goods. 

HEW  CUSTOMS  BEOVLATIONS. 

On  July  1,  1899,  new  customs  regulations  went  into  effect  For- 
merly, there  was  no  need  of  being  in  possession  of  the  bill  of  lading  of 
a  shipment  of  goods,  as  the  customs  authorities  could  allow  entry  of 
goods  to  be  made  either  upon  presentation  of  a  proper  consular  invoice 
or  even  without  one,  imposing  a  fine  of  double  duty  in  the  latter  case. 
This  gave  rise  to  many  claims.  Goods  were  shipped  and  payment 
made  conditionally  upon  the  prei<entatioii  of  the  bm  of  lading.     Yet 
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the  consif^neo  could  get  possession  of  the  goods  without  having  to 
nmke  any  payment  in  advance  except  the  customs  duties;  hence  he 
c:ould  put  off  paying  for  the  goods  a  long  time,  which  was  not 
always  ^reeable  to  the  shipper.  If  the  owner  of  the  goods  in  Europe 
or  the  United  States  made  a  claim  against  the  transporting  vessel,  the 
agent  of  the  vessel  would  always  he  able  to  show  that  the  goods  had 
}icen  I'eceived  in  the  Mexican  custom-house.  As  there  was  no  law  to 
prevent  the  delivery  of  the  goods  from  the  customs  without  the  pro- 
duction of  the  bill  of  lading,  such  claims  were  always  rejected  by  the 
Mexican  customs  authorities.  Under  the  new  regulations,  no  goods 
can  be  delivered  from  the  custom-house  except  on  production  of  the 
bill  of  lading,  the  production  of  the  consular  invoice  not  being  abso- 
lutely necessary,  provided  a  receipt  from  the  Mexican  consul  at  the 
port  of  shipment  is  presented  as  proof  that  one  was  taken  out. 

Wm.  W.  Canada,  Gonml. 
Veka  Ceuz,  JtmvaTy  26, 1900. 
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Amount  't/importalion,  by  valtif,  Ihrough  Oie port  of  Vera  Cna  during Ot£ji*oal year  ISSS-OS. 


fcaU     Chemical 


UnlledBtttet... 

lt9T-W 

Enilsnd 


(1,016,SU 
877.47* 
185,778 


Uquonuid  Paper  anil 
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in7-lS 
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»l 


Export  throuffK  the  port  of  Vfracnii,  Mexico,  during  thefi»cal  year  1898-9S. 
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Erport  through  the  port  of  Vtracna,  Mexico,  during  thefitoai  yeiir  18S8-9B — Cont'd. 
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OTHKR  C0DNTRIB8  IN  DETAIL, 
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Rimaiti  o/tlie  export  during  Ikefittxd  year  1S98-99,  eompared  vriih  tliefigcal  year  1897-98. 
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CENTBAJL  AMERICA. 


BRITISH  HONDURAS. 


I  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  on  the  commerce  and  conditions 
of  this  colony  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899.  A  careful  studv  of 
the  imports  from  the  several  countries  listed  will  readily  show  where 
the  trade  of  the  United  States  could  and  should  be  increased. 

So  many  reports  from  all  countries  have  called  the  attention  of  our 
merchantH  to  the  necessity  of  a  better  system  of  packing  goods  that 
it  seems  useless  to  dwell  upon  the  subject;  but  the  claims  paid  for 
damaged  goods  by  the  steamers  running  from  the  United  States  rep- 
resent a  large  item,  not  to  speak  of  the  annoyance  and  disappointment 
caused  the  Belize  merchants. 


byGoO'^lc 
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GeHenil  imparl*  itUo  the  <viony  of  BrUah  Hondur/a  in  the  y«ir  1S98. 
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Qeaeral  imporbi  i/ito  the  colony  of  BriHtk  Hemdunu  in  the  year  1S9S — Continued. 
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Oeneral  impotU  into  the  colony  of  Bnti»k  Hondura*  m  the  ymr  ISSS — Contintwd. 


Articles 

CountHn  whence  Imported. 
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lute  of  daty  and  when 
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1:1 
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[Ordiwooe  NcaI  uid  13 of  U86  and  Ko.  1:2  oI  ISn.] 
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Qaurtd  imporU  irdo  the  colony  of  British  Hondunu  in  iJie  year  tSSS — Continaed. 
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Qenfnd  impvrin  into  (he  colony  «/  BntMi  Hondunu  in  the  year  1898 — Continue*!. 


Artlcla.. 

Countrle*  whence  Imported. 
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During  the  war  with  Spain,  no  vessels  flying  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  were  seen  in  these  waters,  but  after  peace  was  declared  the  r^- 
nlar  mail  steamers  from  New  Orleans  resumed  their  weekly  service, 
The  Breakwater  and  Stillwaier  are  both  under  the  Amencan  ^g. 
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With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  schooner  with  lumber  from  some 
of  our  Southern  ports,  the  above-mentioned  steamers  are  the  only  res- 
aels  coming  here  under  our  flag.  There  is  a  fortnightly  steamer  from 
Mobile  (Norwegian)  and  one  every  five  weeks  from  New  York,  also 
under  the  flag  of  Norway.  The  export  of  mahogany  and  iMwood  is 
carried  on  largely  by  Bailing  vessels,  and  these  are  generally  also  under 
the  Norw^ifto  flag.  Steamers  are  now  coming  out  from  Europe, 
sometimes  m  ballast^  to  take  up  the  trade  as  the  Railing  ships  disappear. 
During  the  present  year,  the  revenues  of  the  colony  were  bo  deficient 
that  an  export  duty  of  $1.50  per  thousand  was  placed  on  mahogaoy 
and  a  rate  of  50  cents  per  ton  on  logwood.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
duty  will  bring  in  over  $15,000  per  annum. 


The  subject  of  most  interest  now  is  whether  or  not  the  colony  will 
have  a  railway  from  the  aea  to  and  into  Guatemala.*  It  has  so  far 
progressed  that  the  contract  is  being  considered  in  London,  and  if 
signed  by  the  would-be  promoters  and  approved  by  the  aecretery  of 
state  for  the  colonies,  work  ~will  at  once  begin.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
land  tax  of  as  little  as  1  cent  per  acre  on  the  surveyed  lands. of  the 
colony  will  provide  for  the  sinking  fund  that  will  be  required.  The 
whole  energy  of  thispovernment  isdirected  to  bringing  about  the  build- 
ing of  this  road.  There  is  much  opposition  to  it  from  the  large  landed 
interests,  but  1  am  quite  certain  that  the  year  1900  will  see  a  railway 
in  British  Honduras;  and  that  will  mean  rails,  machinery,  and  rolling 
stock  for  its  equipment.  These,  I  am  also  sure,  will  come  from  the 
United  States,  and  most  of  the  labor  will  probably  be  furnished  by 
our  gulf  ports,  for  white  laborers  can  not  endure  the  climate  of  the 
tropics. 

Until  the  railway  is  completed  this  small  but  most  productive  colony 
wUl  be  little  heard  from;  but  after  the  interior  is  accessible  and  h^ 
been  developed,  Belize  should  rival  any  of  the  seaports  of  Mexico  or 
of  Central  America. 

W.  L.  AvnET,  Consul. 

Belize,  Octd>er  9,  1899. 


COSTA  RICA. 

The  population  of  Costa  Rica  by  the  census  of  1864  was  120,500, 
which  increased  in  1895  to  248,500,  and  is  now  fairly  stated  as  approxi- 
mating 275,000.  The  following  figures  are  spphcabte  to  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  1899: 

Importfl,  stated  in  gold  valuation ; $4,258,896.0* 

EiportB,  Btated  in  gold  valuation 5,659,218.80 

The  exports  were  divided  as  follows: 

Coffee $4,209,669.16 

BananaB 923,090.26 

Timber  and  dyewoode 345,439.0* 

PrecioiM  metala 46,788.30 

VariouB  exports 132,331.81 

>  See  Advance  Sheets  oi  Consular  Reports  No.  603,  February  26;  CoufiuJat  Beporte 
No.  236,  April,  1900. 

H.  Doc.  481,  R.  1 30 
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The  importfl  of  the  year  1898  were  divided  as  follows:  United  States, 
44.80  per  cent;  England,  19.61  per  cent;  Germany,  15.61  per  omt; 
variouB,  20.09  per  cent 

In  the  first  four  months  of  1899,  the  r&tio  of  imports  from  the  United 
States  bad  increased  to  67.26  per  cent,  owing  mamly  to  the  facilitiea  of 
eteam  transportation,  althougn  it  is  not  pleasant  to  note  that  almost 
ezclnsively  foreign  tonnage  was  employed  in  this  increasing  movement 
of  merchandise.  The  most  important  miports  from  the  United  States 
consist  of  flour,  machinery,  oils,  wire  ana  wire  fencing,  iron  pipe,  and 
furniture.  The  importation  of  American  cotton  drilung  and  prints  is 
also  increasing  rapidly. 

Of  the  coffee,  56  per  cent  went  to  England,  30  per  cent  to  the  United 
States,  16  per  cent  to  Germany,  and  4  per  cent  elsewhere.  Of  the 
bananas,  about  two-thirds  were  shipped  to  New  Orleans  and  one-third 
to  Atlantic  coast  ports  of  the  United  States. 


The  Costa  Bica  BaOway,  from  Fort  Limon  to  Alajuela,  through  Sao 
Jos^  and  other  principal  cities  of  the  Bepablic,  with  branches,  has  a 
length  of  137i  miles.  It  carried  in  the  rear  1898,  601,198  passengers 
and  approximately  160,000  tons  of  fre^nt.  Of  this  railway,  the  Gov- 
ernment owns  about  $400,000  in  shares,  gold  value,  and  the  remainder 
ia  En^ish  properW-  It  is  well  constructed  with  material  imported 
from  England.     lUie  ties  are  of  iron  and  practically  indestructible. 

The  Pacific  Bailroad  will  have  a  length  of  58.8  iniles  from  San  Jos^ 
to  the  proposed  port  of  Tivives,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya. 
It  is  being  constructed  by  American  contractors  for  account  of  the 
Government,  with  material  (except  ties)  from  the  United  States.  There 
are  now  completed  9  miles;  additional  graded,  25  miles;  partially 
graded,  3.8  miles;  not  commenced,  21  miles.  The  road  is  now  using 
one  locomotive  (wood  burner)  and  numerous  flat  cars  imported  from 
the  United  States. 

Both  railways  are  8  feet  6  inches  in  gauge. 

AQSICUI.TTrBE. 

The  railway  from  Limon  to  the  interior^  after  it  leaves  about  10 
miles  of  banana  lands,  ascends  rapidly,  passing  the  city  of  Cartago  at 
5,000  feet  elevation,  the  capital,  San  Jos^,  being  3,860  feet  above  sea 
level  and  consequently  on  the  Pacific  slope.  It  nas  been  an  expensive 
road  to  construd;  and  runs  through  beautiful  mountain  scenery.  From 
San  Jos6  to  the  Pacific,  the  American-built  road  will  run  uirough  a 
mountainous  region  for  about  half  its  length  and  thence  reaches  the 
Pacific  over  comparatively  easy  grades,  with  a  maximum  of  3t  per 
cent.     Both  these  roads  have,  unavoidably,  many  curves. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  mountainous  rogiona  in  Central  America 
are  not  barren  like  the  Bocky  Mountains  ana  Sierra  Nevada  in  the 
United  States.  The  rainfall  is  generally  heavy  throughout  Costa 
Eica.  The  mountains  are  covered  to  the  summits  with  vegetation, 
and,  except  at  the  summits,  with  a  soil  generally  rich.  There  are  run- 
ning streams  in  every  direction,  from  which,  owing  to  heavy  grades, 
abundant  electric  power  can  be  developed.  It  is  a  beautiful  country, 
and  in  its  elevated  region  has  a  healthy  climate.  The  interior  is  spe- 
cially adapted  to  the  growth  of  coffee,  which  commands  a  much  higher 
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Brioe  in  European  markets  than  the  Brazilian  product.  The  Atlantic 
ttoral  is  equally  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  bananas  of  an  excel- 
lent quality,  Tnese  two  articles  are,  as  may  be  noted  herein,  its  prin- 
cipal products^  the  latter  increasing  rapidly,  while  the  present  low 
price  of  coffee  offers  little  inducement  to  an  increase  of  production, 
although,  if  the  landowner  is  free  of  mortgage,  there  is  still  a  fair 
mara^tn. 

Costa  Bica  needs  a  diveraification  of  her  products,  a  point  which  is 
now  engaging  the  attention  of  her  Government  and  agriculturists.  An 
excellent  quality  of  cacao,  india  rubber  ^  and  all  classes  of  tropical  fruits 
for  export  can  be  added  to  the  production,  while  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  Bepublic  is  well  adapted  to  the  cattle  industry,  the  Republic  not 
producing  at  this  time  the  cattle  it  consumes.  Angora  goats  might  be 
profitably  raised  in  the  mountains,  above  the  elevation  suitable  for  cof- 
fee growing.  There  are  also  valuable  gold  and  cupper  mines  in  the 
interior  of  the  Republic,  this  development  having  but  recently  com- 
menced with  English  and  American  capital. 


Costa  Rica  has  excellent  harbors  on  the  Pacific,  among  them  Salinas 
Bay,  Port  Culcbra,  and  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya.  At  present,  the 
only  one  on  the  Pacific  littoral  frequently  used  by  foreign  shipping  is 
Funta  Arenas,  connected  by  rail  with  the  town  of  Esparta,  15  miles 
inland,  whence  there  is  a  good  cart  road  to  San  Jos^.  On  the  Atlan- 
tic the  only  seaport  of  note  is  Limon,  where  the  Government  is  incur- 
ring comparatively  large  expenditures  for  sanitary  and  harbor  improve- 
ment. The  sum  of  $766j098  gold  has  been  thus  far  esmended,  which 
has  been  paid,  about  half  m  cash  and  half  in  noninterest-bearing  bonds, 
the  work  being  under  control  of  an  American  contractor.'  When  the 
projected  work  has  been  completed,  Limon  should  be  one  of  the  healtb- 
lestports  in  Central  America. 

The  wharfis^  facilities  being  deficient,  the  English  railway  corpo- 
ration is  constructing  a  new  steel  pier,  with  depth  of  water  for  the 
laivest  ships.  A  moderate  supply  of  fuel  for  steam  purposes  is  always 
to  be  had  here,  the  railway  company  keeping  a  reserve  stock  of  Eng- 
lish patent  fuel  (compressed  coal  blocks)  for  its  own  service  and  for 
abipping. 

The  town  and  shipping  are  supplied  with  excellent  potable  water, 
brought  from  the  hills  back  of  the  harbor  in  iron  piping. 

Twenty-six  steamships  monthly  now  visit  Limon,  connecting  with 
ports  in  the  United  States,  Europe,  the  Spanish  Main,  and  West  India 
Islands.  £^ht  to  ten  mail  steamships  (American,  English,  and  Chilean) 
now  call  at  Funta  Arenas  monthly,  besides  transient  steamers  and  sail- 
ing vessels,  the  latter  loading  principally  hard  cabinet  and  dyewoods, 
ores,  hides,  etc.,  for  Europe. 


One  adva&t^^  that  Costa  Rica  has  over  other  Spanish-American 
republics  is  the  fact  that  her  soil  ia  largely  owned  by  small  land- 
owners, who  make  their  homes  there,  and  as  small  producers  are  inter- 
ested in  a  peaceable  life.  These  people  are  the  backbone  of  the 
country— industrious,  good  citizens,  averse  to  revolutions  and  political 
excitement.    Considenng  the  small  area  of  the  Republic  and  the  still 
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smalleT  population,  relatively,  CoBta  Rica  has  reason  to  congratnlate 
herself  upon  her  aaTancement.  It  needs  only  the  commencemeDt  of 
the  tnteroceanic  canal  to  place  her  and  her  sister  Republic,  Nicar^^ 
(also  a  conntiy  of  great  natural  resources),  on  the  highway  of  the 
world's  commerce.  When  that  times  arrives,  both  Republics  will 
rapidly  and  securely  advance  in  the  path  of  mateiial  welfare  and  pros- 
perity. 

Wm.  L.  Mebbt,  Minista: 
Sak  JoBft,  Septmher  1£,  1899. 


REPORT  FROM  CONSULATE  AT  SAN  JOSA 

I  transmit  the  following  official  statement  of  the  source  and  v 
imports  into  Costa  Rica  from  certain  countries  for  the  year  18t 

United  States  . 
KnsUuid ...... 

Germany 


Italy 

Colombia  - . 
Jamaica  . . . 
Ecoador ... 


.  13,055,728.89 
745, 600. 69 
663, 792. 41 
2!»,  660. 41 
98, 159. 65 
72, 865. 29 
19, 701. 22 
18,622.71 
10,035.36 


Guatemala 

1,809.31 

M    "Thnn,-- 

Mexico 

29.87 

Peretntage  of  im^pori*  linet  Ihs  year  1894. 


Oo.„B. 

!>«. 

180S. 

»». 

18«. 

im 

IBM. 

Si 

alss 

21.  so 
7.41 

ti 

21.  M 

1.7S 

8LH 

2S.92 

11 

M.eo 

100.00 

ia>.oo 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  imports  from  the  United  Statea  have 
steadily  increased  until  they  now  amount  to  much  more  than  those  from 
all  other  nations. 

BANANAS. 

The  export  of  bananas  to  the  United  States,  which  b^;an  in  1S83,' 
has  increased  from  year  to  year  until  in  1899  it  nearly  reached 
3,000,000  bunches. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  bunches  exported  in  the  last 
seventeen  years: 


San  JoeA,  F^mtary  9, 1900. 


BnnehM. 

Bnncho. 

420,000 

1894 

1,374,986 

595,970 

1886 

1,692,102 

864,686 

1898 

2,331,036 

1,034,766 
1, 133, 717 
1,178,812 

Total 

20,767,622 

John  C.  Caldwbu^  Conmd. 
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SONDJJILAS. 

1  submit  the  following  report,  as  called  for  by  circular  dated  July  10, 


The  exports  from  this  part  of  Honduras  are  not  as  large  as  in  previ- 
ous years,  on  account  of  the  severe  storm  that  passed  over  the  islands 
of  Bonscca  and  Buatan,  destroying  the  fruit.  From  January  1  to 
June  30  the  export  nas  not  one-tenth  of  what  it  has  been  in  previoiu 
years.    The  following  were  shipped  from  tlds  coosul&r  district: 

Banaflas ?»,618.46 

OooomntB 21,681.80 

PlantaiDB 3,191.69 

Other  fruita 1,163.25 

Total  for  six  months 35,665.17 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  have  increased  during  the  past 
year.  From  January  1  to  June  80,  there  has  been  imported  $76,000 
worth  of  merchandise  of  different  kinds,  and  not  more  than  10  per  cent 
came  from  other  countries.  If  it  were  not  for  the  tariff  duties,  ihe 
whole  of  the  import  trade  would  come  from  the  United  States.  Even 
when  articles  are  on  the  free  list,  the  cost  of  the  stamp  paper  which 
must  be  employed  is  so  high  that  it  hampers  trade. 

IMPOBT8. 

The  following  articles  are  imported  fttan  other  countries:  Pickles, 
jams,  preserves,  vinegar,  white  lead,  linseed  oil,  candies,  and  some 
hardware. 

Pickles,  jams,  preserves,  etc.,  should  be  put  up  in  attractive  s^le, 
in  not  too  lai^e-sized  bottles.  Candies  should  be  put  up  in  air-tight 
vessels  of  the  oest  quality,  so  that,  in  spite  of  this  climate,  they  will 
not  run  tt^ether.  White  lead  must  be  put  up  in  metal.  It  should  be 
of  good  quality  and  weigh  from  25  to  50  pounds  a  package.  Linseed 
oil  also  should  be  in  metal,  and  thepacki^e  should  contain  6  to  10  ^- 
lons.  Therecould  beagood  trade  m  both  oil  andlead;  also  in  colored 
paints,  in  1  to  5  pound  cans.  These  articles  now  come  from  other 
countries.  Hardware  comes  in  part  from  the  United  States,  and  if 
our  dealers  would  make  more  of  an  effort,  they  could  win  the  whole 
trade. 

The  planters  are  beginning  to  use  agricultural  implements.  One 
has  a  plow  on  trial,  and  if  it  proves  a  success  there  will  be  a  demand 
for  others. 

All  cereals  should  be  put  up  in  sir-tight  mckages,  as  those  packed 
in  paper  soon  spoil  and  become  worthless.  If  com  meal  were  put  up 
in  tin  cans  of  6  to  10  pounds,  there  would  be  a  good  deman<L  AU 
required  would  be  to  make  known  where  it  could  be  had  put  up  in 
that  way,  and  the  trade  would  be  established.  As  it  is  now  packed, 
in  barrels,  the  merchants  lose  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  what  they 
buy,  as  it  spoils  so  readily  in  this  climate.  There  are  complaints  from 
merchants  that  the  salt  meats  put  up  in  barrels  do  not  run  regularly, 
some  being  of  good  quality  and  others  poor,  though  all  bear  the  same 
brand  and  are  mm  the  same  packer.  h X)'''  Ic 
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The  only  change  in  currency  is  that  the  value  of  the  peso  or  sol  has 
advanced,  and  is  now,  when  sold  in  large  amounts,  43  cents.  In  the 
trade  of  the  country  it  is  still  valued  at  40  cents,  and  for  one  silver 
dollar  of  the  United  States  you  get  the  same  amount  as  for  2i  pesos  or 
sols.  All  values  are  fixed  by  the  American  gold  dollar  as  the  standard. 
There  is  no  medium  of  excKaDee,  as  there  are  no  banks  in  this  part  of 
Honduras.  The  merchants  seU  their  pesos  or  sols  to  the  fruit  vessels, 
aad  take  drafts  on  the  fruit  companies.  There  has  been  do  material 
change  in  the  tariff  of  this  country  in  the  last  year. 

TRANBPOHTATION. 

The  transportation  is  effected  by  steamers  and  schooners.  iVeight 
chaises  are  reasonable  and  rates  have  not  changed.  There  are  two 
lines  of  steamers  in  the  fruit  trade,  and  from  two  to  three  vessels  run 
each  week.  Ceiba  is  the  coast  port.  There  is  no  restriction  on  travel- 
ing men,  except  that  they  are  required  to  obtain  passports  from  con- 
sub  of  Honduras  at  the  port  from  which  they  sail. 

Two  50-ton  schooners  are  being  built  in  this  district.  These  are 
about  as  large  as  any  vessels  used  m  the  coasting  trada  They  will  be 
used  to  gather  products  for  steamers.  All  the  coasting  vessels  belong 
to  the  Bay  Island  district,  and  number  about  160  of  all  sizes. 

The  postal  rates,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  are  15  cents  silver  (6 
cents)  for  each  half  ounce. 

There  is  no  law  requiring  goods  to  be  marked  so  as  to  show  in  what 
country  they  were  manufactured  or  produced.  It  would  greatly  bene- 
fit the  United  States  trade  if  a  cable  were  laid  from  Cuba  to  the  island 
of  Utilla  and  thence  to  the  mainland.  The  distance  from  Cuba  to  the 
mainland  is  about  350  miles. 

Benjamin  Johnston,  Consul. 

Utilla,  August  SO,  1899. 

NICABAGUA. 

Business  in  Nicaragua  is  gradually  improving,  but  is  still  far  below 
its  normal  condition.  Co^e,  which  is  die  principal  export,  turned 
out  only  about  half  its  regular  crop,  and  was  sold  at  half  the  price  it 
brought  in  1896;  slightly  better  than  in  1897.  The  total  crop  for  1898 
was  10,362,306  pounds,  and  sold  for  about  16  cents  Nicaraguan  cur- 
rency, or  5i  cents  gold,  per  pound.  The  crop  now  being  harvested 
will  De  more  than  double  last  year's. 

The  production  of  sugar  has  greatly  increased,  from  less  than  enough 
for  home  consumption  in  1896  to  over  a  million  pounds  for  export  in 
1898,  and  1899  wu]  show  a  still  larper  increase. 

The  United  States  receives  practically  all  the  sugar,  which  is  shipped 
monthlj'  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to  be  refined. 

Our  increase  in  the  percents^  of  Nicaragua's  trade  is  remarkable, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  merchants  of  the 
country  are  Americans.  The  largest  and  most  numerous  bouses  are 
German,  and  they  are  particular  to  import  everything,  if  possible, 
from  their  own  country. 

In  Managua  there  are  four  lai^e  German  business  houses,  one 
French  wholesale  establishment,  one  En^ish,  two  Chinese,  and  four 
or  five  native  houses,  but  do  American,  ^liis  proportion  is  about  tiie 
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same  throiufhont  the  dties  of  Nicftragua,  yet  our  trade  has  snrpaased 
all  others  &ring  the  last  year  in  botli  imports  and  exports. 

In  1898,  the  Ihiited  States  famished  about  37  per  cent  of  the  imports, 
England  Sli,  Qermanj  144,  France  Hi,  and  aU  the  rest  of  the  world 
abmit  6i  per  cent. 

The  United  States  also  received  the  largest  share  of  exports  or 
about  30  per  cent,  England  Mj  Germany  15i,  France  15,  and  Central 
America  most  of  the  remaitiiDCf  15i  per  cent,  Italy  and  Spain  each 
receiving  an  insignificant  part  ot  the  coffee  exported. 

The  United  States  received  over  90  per  cent  of  all  the  rubber,  hides, 
deerskins,  gold,  lumber,  and  all  the  bananas,  but  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  coffee.  Coffee  planters  here  claim  they  can  not  get  as 
good  a  coffee  market  in  New  York  or  Chicago  as  they  have  in  Ham- 
Dui^  or  London,  owine,  I  suppose,  to  their  product  not  being  well 
known  in  the  former  •puicee,  while  in  the  latter  it  has  made  something 
of  a  reputation.  One  coffee  planter  in  Matagalpa  sold  hia  whole  crop 
for  over  a  shilling  (34  cents)  a  pound  in  London  durine  the  last  year, 
which  is  about  five  lomee  as  much  as  was  paid  in  the  otner  markets. 

However,  in  spita  of  all  these  things  which  hinder  American  trade, 
oar  manufacturers  and  exporters,  by  extra  efforts  and  superior  goods, 
are  gradually  taking  the  lead.  American  goods  are  being  askea  for  at 
the  stores,  and  the  trade-mark  "American"'  has  come  to  mean  "supe- 
rior.*' All  kinds  of  tools,  agricultural  implements,  railway  equip- 
ments, sewing  machines,  electrical  motors,  telegraphic  and  telephonio 
outfits,  fiour,  wire,  and  kerosene  oil  are  of  Ainerican  manufacture. 
Over  60  per  cent  of  the  wines  used  in  this  country  are  from  California. 
Drugs  and  TMitent  medicines  are  largely  from  theUnited  States.  Only 
American  bicycles  are  seen  in  the  markets,  and  the  common  laborer 
dfonands  even  at  a  higher  price  a  machete  marked  "American.'*  Tlie 
only  complaints  of  goods  from  the  United  States  are  made  in  regard 
to  packing  for  shipment. 

Our  exporters  should  use  the  greatest  care  in  this,  that  they  may 
,  not  lose  the  advanta^  they  have  gained  by  the  arrival  of  the  goods 
at  their  destination  m  bad  condition. 

Europetui  houses  have  been  accustomed  to  give  longer  credits  to 
Hkeae  merchants  and  planters  than  could  be  obtained  m  the  United 
States,  but  having  saffered  many  losses  through  the  bankruptcies  that 
have  occurred  here  during  the  last  three  years,  they  are  no  longer  will- 
ing to  take  such  risks  or  give  such  long  credits,  and  the  merchants, 
having  to  trade  more  on  a  cash  basis,  find  our  market  quite  as  conven- 
ient as  any  other,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statistics  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  Nicaragua: 
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BBITISH  "WEST  LNX>IES. 

BAHAUAS. 

There  was  a  decided  increase  in  the  volume  of  trade  during  the  year 
1898  over  previous  years,  as  appears  from  the  subjoined  statement: 
Exports  and  imports  for— 

1898 $2,010,822.71 

1897 1,630,740.05 

1896 1,624,176.84 

1895 1,443,355.53 

TRADE  WITH   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  conditions  of  trade  between  this  colony  and  the  United  States 
continue  to  be  most  satisfactory,  the  following  figures  showing  a  hand- 
some increase  during  the  past  year: 
Ttade  with  the  United  States  in— 

1898 »1,S78,291.10 

1897 1,191,489.06 

1896 1,180,682.00 

The  principal  imports  from  the  United  States  during  1898,  witji 
values,  are  as  follows:  Beer,  $3,000;  bicycles,  |8,000;  butter,  $24,000; 
live  cattle,  $11,000;  corn  meal  and  hominy,  |M,000;  coal,  $10,000: 
flour,  $140,000:  lard,  $11,000;  lumber  and  shingles,  $34,000;  meat' 
salted  and  fresh,  $60,000;  machinery,  $12,000;  kerosene  oil,  $10,000; 
preserved  fruits  and  fish,  $36,000;  sugar,  $12,000;  specie,  $60,000; 
tobacco,  $30,000;  goods,  as  linens,  woolens,  cottons,  earthenware, 
glassware,  furniture,  hardware,  etc.,  paying  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
26  per  cent  and  so  classified,  $287,000.  The  importations  of  beer 
increased  by  50  per  cent;  butt«r,  10;  corn  meal  and  hominy,  20;  ooal, 
200;  flour,  18;  lard,  15;  lumber  and  shingles,  800;  salted  meats,  10, 
and  ad  valorem  goods  by  nearly  40  per  cent. 

In  the  way  of  exports  from  the  Bahamas,  the  United  States  has 
taken  during  the  year  as  follows:  Bark,  $7,500;  grape  fruit,  $10,000; 
oranges,  $16,000;  pineapples,  $120,000;  preserved  fruits,  $27,000;  sisal 
hemp,  $65,000;  sponges,  $243,000;  shells,  $13,000.  The  total  value  of 
ezpoiis  from  the  Bahamas  to  the  United  States  during  1898  was 
$647,267.40,  while  the  imports  from  the  United  States  rea^^ed  a  valua- 
tion of  $831,033.70. 

The  gratifying  condition  of  trade  between  this  colony  and  the  United 
States  is  largely  due  to  the  frequency  of  steam  communication  between 
the  two  countries,  and  the  fact  that  certain  enterprising  American 
firms  have  made  a  study  of  the  wants  of  the  people  and  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  situation  in  an  energetic  and  liberal  spirit.  The  prox- 
imity of  the  islands  to  the  Unitea  States  is  also  an  important  fa<^r  Id 
the  situatioD. 
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FBUITB. 

The  fruit  crop  of  1898  was  an  average  one  as  to  quantity,  but  rather 
better  prices  tiian  usual  were  realiz^.  Almost  a  panic  prevailed  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  which  came  on  during  the 
opening  of  the  pineapple  season,  for  fear  that  Spanish  vessels  would 
prevent  the  marketing  of  the  crop,  which  always  goes  forward  in 
American  bottoms.  Tnese  fears  proved  groundless,  the  fruit  being 
shipped  as  usual. 

The  value  of  the  pineapples  exported  during  the  year  amounted  to 
$118,548;  of  oranges,  «U,896.35;  of  grape  fruit,  $9,671.87;  of  canned 
fruit,  $26,167.25. 

The  growing  of  fruit  in  the  Bahamas  does  not  seem  to  be  developing, 
despite  the  fact  that  frost  is  unknown  here,  while  near-by  Florida  is 
often  subjected  to  freezing  weather.  The  value  of  pineapples  and 
oranges  shipped  during  the  last  decade  is  not  equal  to  that  of  twenty- 
years  ^^,  and  there  are  no  indications  of  any  increase  in  the  industry. 
The  total  fruit  crop  remains  pretty  steady  from  year  to  year,  averag- 
ing, as  a  rule,  $160,000  in  value  per  annum. 

SISAL,    OB  BAHAMA.  HBHP. 

The  culture  of  sisal  advanced  signally  during  1898,  the  quantity 
shipped  being  1,251,726  pounds,  of  a  declared  value  of  $71,537.55. 
Nearly  all  went  to  the  United  States,  the  shipments  being  1,092,814 
pounds,  worth  $65,084.62.  Good  prices  were  obtained,  old  plantations 
were  enlarged,  and  new  ones  started.  This  industry  is  now  well  estab- 
lished, and  sisal  already  ranks  third  in  value  of  the  exports  of  the 
colony,  being  exceeded  only  by  sponges  and  fruits.  I  hold  steadily  to 
the  opinion,  always  expressed  by  me,  that  sisal  cultivation  is  to  become 
in  a  few  years  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  leading  industry  of  the  colony. 

THE  SPONGE  TKAJDE. 

The  sponge  business  continues  to  show  a  steady  increase  from  year 
to  year,  and  remains  the  most  valuable  source  of  income  possessed  by 
the  colony.    The  course  of  the  industry  is. indicated  by  the  following 
statement: 
Valoe  of  Bpongea  shipped  in — 

1896 »328,8M.66 

1898 394,629.35 

1897 438,625.18 

1898 474,648.16 

Upon  the  sponge  trade  depends  largely  the  prosperity  of  the  colony, 
since  no  fewer  than  500  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  gathering  of  sponges, 
while  one-half  of  the  population  look  to  it  for  their  livelihood. 

There  was  a  heavy  decrease  in  the  trade  with  the  United  States  dur- 
ing 1898.  This  was  caused  by  the  Spanish-American  war  and  by  ^e 
fact  that  sharp  competition  on  the  part  of  European  buyers  forced 
prices  np  to  a  point  where  it  became  unprofitable  for  American  pur- 
chasers to  invest.  This  decrease  may  be  noted  from  the  subjoined 
statement: 

Talne  of  sponges  shipped  to  17&it«d  States  in — 

1899. $287,235.60 

1897 306,102.86 

1898 248,l».eO 
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It  is  believed  that  thiB  dimiDutaon  of  trade  is  but  temporary,  Euid  that 
during  1899  we  shall  probably  recover  all  that  we  have  lost. 

A  WIMTEB   KESORT. 

The  mild  and  equable  climate  of  the  Bahamas  from  November  to 
May,  inclusive,  has  for  many  years  made  Nassau  a  favorite  winter  resort 
for  a  limited  number  of  people,  and  it  has  lon^  been  the  expectation  of 
the  colonists  that  some  day,  under  favorable  circumstances,  tneir  islands 
would  become  a  celebrated  winter  sanitarium.  The  year  1898  witnessed 
a  long  stride  in  this  direction,  for  Mr.  Henry  M.  Filler,  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  theUnited  States,  who  has  extensive  investments  in  Florida, 
became  interested  in  Nassau  during  the  year,  recognizing  its  possibili- 
ties, and  spent  considerable  money  in  the  colony. 

Mr.  Flagler  has  established  a  regular  steamship  line  between  Miwni, 
Fla.,  and  Nassau  for  winter  service,  making  semi  and  tri  weekly  trips 
during  January,  February,  March,  and  April  of  each  year,  and  has 
contracted  with  the  colonial  government  for  frequent  mail  service. 

He  has  also  purchased  the  notel  known  as  the  Eoyal  Victoria  for  the 
sum  of  (50,000,  and  has  bought  property  adjoining,  remodeling  and 
improving  the  premises  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  In  addition, 
he  Degan  in  December  the  erection  of  a  fine  new  hotel,  to  be  styled  the 
"Colonial,"  to  be  finished  by  January,  1900.  This  wiU  accommodate 
700  guests  and  will  be  complete  in  every  respect,  with  all  modem 
improvements  and  conveniences.  Mr.  Flagler's  investments  will  rep- 
resent about  $750,000,  including  his  steamship  line. 

With  a  climate  unsurpassed  during  the  winter  months,  easily  reached 
in  fifteen  hours  from  Florida  by  mt^el  steamers,  with  choice  and  ex- 
tensive hotel  accommodations  on  arrival,  there  seems  to  be  abundant 
justification  for  the  belief  that  Nassau  is  about  to  fake  her  place  among 
the  most  noted  winter  resorts  of  this  part  of  the  world. 

This  large  investment  of  American  capital,  likely  to  be  followed  by 
others,  wiH  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  trado  with  the  United  States,  and 
be  an  additional  tie  to  bind  together  two  countries  between  which  there 
already  exists  much  of  friendship  and  good  will. 

Tho6.  J.  MoLii^y  Gotisvl. 

Nassau,  Jfoy  6, 1899. 
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Iwporit  III  the  Baihanuufor  the  year  auimg  Deoember  SI,  1898. 
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Exporttfrom  the  Sahamatfor  the  year  ending  Deoember  31,  1S9S. 
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TKADE  IN  1899. 

In  reply  to  Department  circular  of  July  10,  1899,  requestmg  a 
report  on  the  industries  and  commerce  of  my  consular  district  for  tlie 
year  ended  June  30,  1899,  I  submit  the  foUowin^: 

Having  reported  the  course  of  business  in  this  colony  for  the  year 
1898,  I  am  unable  to  add  anything  of  importance  for  that  period,  and 
DO  very  reliable  statistics  for  the  first  half  of  1899  are  yet  available, 
since  (mcial  reports  are  presented  only  annually,  covering  the  calendar 
year. 

The  trade  of  the  colony  never  shows  sudden  fluctuations,  as  it  is 
very  small,  isolated,  and  the  people  are  enn^ed  in  such  quiet  pursuits 
as  agriculture,  fruit  culture,  maiiiig  of  saU,  and  gathering  of  sponges. 

IHFOBTS  AND   EZFORT8. 

The  imports  of  the  Bahamas  during  the  first  half  of  1899  were  con- 
siderably nigher  than  the  average^  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  about 
$200,000  worth  of  building  material  was  imported,  to  be  used  upon 
the  new  hotel  being  erected  here  by  an  American  citizen,  as  descrined 
in  my  report  above  referred  to.  This  material,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
was  entirely  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  a  safe  estimate  of  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the  colony, 
during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  would  be  12,200,000.  The 
exports  were  made  up  of  sponges,  pineapples,  sisal  hemp,  oranges, 
gtwpe  froit,  salt,  shells,  and  dye  and  cabinet  woods. 

Tn©  importe  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  consisted  of 
beer,  bicycles,  boots  and  shoes,  dir  goods  of  all  sorts,  fumitnre,  hard- 
ware, lumber,  live  cattle,  ice,  machinery,  provisions  of  all  kinds,  ready- 
nude  ck>tfaing,  and  tobacco. 
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No  railroads  exist  here,  and  the  aoil  is  too  rocky  for  the  use  of  agri- 
cultural machinery;  hence  little  in  these  lines  ot  goods  can  be  sold. 

Shipbuilding  goes  on  in  a  small  way,  vessels  of  an  average  of  30  tons 
being  built,  mostly  for  catching  turtles  and  fish  and  for  gathering 
sponges.  The  materials  used  in  their  construction  come  from  the 
United  States. 

The  raising  and  shipping  of  sisal  fiber  is  rapidly  extending,  and  the 
machinery  needed  in  this  mdustry  is  all  furnished  by  our  manufac- 
turers. 


There  is  but  one  banking  institution  in  the  colony,  the  Bank  of 
Kassau,  located  at  the  capittu,  hut  it  furnishes  all  needed  facilities  in 
this  line,  haying  ample  capital  and  being  managed  in  a  careful  and 
accommodating  manner.  The  circulating  medium  of  the  Bahamas  is 
made  up  principally  of  American  gold  and  piper  money  and  British 
silver.  About  one  half  Is  American  gold.  The  Bank  of  Nassau  has 
issued  (24,000  in  its  own  bills,  which  also  enter  into  circulation.  All 
American  money  is  at  par  with  British  gold,  except  our  silver,  which 
is  discounted  4  per  cent. 

lAWS  AND   EEQULA-nONS. 

Customs  and  port  regulations,  tariff  rates,  harbor  facilities  and  con- 
ditions, telegraphic  service,  freight  or  passenger  rates,  quarantine  reg- 
ulations, ti-^e-marka  or  patent  or  copyright  laws,  and  laws  requiring 
goods  to  show  country  of  origin,  have  undergone  no  changes  worthy 
of  note  since  my  laet  report 


There  is  no  call  for  any  change  in  the  way  of  packing  and  shipping 
merchandise  to  this  colony  from  the  United  States.  Our  shippers  look 
carefully  after  this  matter,  and  the  present  practices  are  entirely  satis- 
factory. The  same  methods  are  required  as  in  making  a  shipment  of 
goods  by  sea  from  New  York  to,  say.  New  Orleans. 

In  respect  to  the  width,  count,  and  weight  of  cotton  textiles  con- 
sumed in  the  Bahamas,  they  can  be  said  to  be  simply  duplicates  of 
what  are  used  in  our  own  Gulf  States. 

TEADE  WITH   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Formany  years,  both  the  export  and  the  import  trade  of  the  Bahamas 
has  been  slowly  but  steadily  di'ifting  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States,  until  we  have  now  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  it.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  easily  undei-stood  by  one  conversant  with  the  situation. 
The  United  States  is  not  far  away.  We  have  three  regular  steamers  a 
month  between  New  York  and  Nassau  (time  of  transit,  three  days  and  ■ 
a  half),  and  a  semiweekly  one  between  Miami,  Fla.,  and  Nassau  (time 
of  trip,  fifteen  hours)  for  three  months  of  the  year,  with  numerous 
sailing  vessels  pljing  to  our  Southern  ports  the  year  round.  Exchange 
is  low  and  plentiful:  freight  charges  and  fares  are  cheap.  New  York 
merchants  have  studied  t£e  needs  of  the  colonists,  and  ml  orders  care- 
fully and  promptly 
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Id  addition  to  thia,  Ajnerican  goods  are  very  popular;  their  style, 
finish,  and  quality  easily  surpass  those  of  Great  Britain.  As  the 
United  States  further  furnishes  a  good  market  for  all  colonial  exports, 
the  proceeds  are  natorally  at  once  invested  in  American  food  and 
manu&ctures. 


The  new  hotel  (see  previous  report)  under  construction  by  Mr, 
Fuller  is  two-thirds  completed,  and  will  be  finished  in  time  for  next 
winter's  season. 

Thos.  J.  MoLain,  Corunil. 

Nassau,  A-agvxt  S6,  1S99. 


BABBAI>OS. 

Notwithstanding  the  timidity  among  shippers  occasioned  by  the  war 
between  the  United  States  ana  Spain,  which  necessarily  affected  ship- 
ping interests  throughout  the  West  Indies,  and  the  severe  hurricane 
m  ^ptember,  the  condition  of  trade  and  commerce  iu  Barbados  during 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1888,  was  on  the  whole  very  encouraging. 

The  total  exports  from  Barbados  in  1898 amounted  to  t3,745,134.54;, 
being  an  excess  over  1897  of  $64,319.54.  The  total  imports  rose  in 
1898  to  15,166,771.63,  being  an  increase  over  1897  of  «113,2T6.63. 

The  revenue  of  the  colony  in  1898  was  $913,410.86,  while  the  total  ex- 
penditure amounted  to  *927,200.64,  showing  a  deficiency  of  $13,789.78. 
This  deficiency  may  be  attributed  to  loans  made  in  aid  of  the  sufferers 
from  the  hurricane  of  September. 

TKADB  WITH  UNITED   STATES. 

Trade  with  the  United  States  shows  an  increase  of  $150,487.16  in 
the  imports  of  the  island,  and  a  decrease  of  $143,936,26  in  exports. 
The  exports  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  decreased  $136,849,  and 
of  manjack,  $S,046.75.  The  exports  of  sugar  to  Canada  increased 
$112,430.  The  decrease  in  exportation  of  manjack  was  due  principally 
to  low  prices  and  small  demand.  The  yield  from  the  mmes  shows 
DO  decrease. 

The  importation  of  provisions,  grain,  wood,  staves,  etc.,  from 
the  United  States  during  the  year  shows  a  substantial  increase  over 
1897.  In  some  articles,  there  was  a  decrease.  Reference  to  the  com- 
parative table  below  of  imports  from  the  United  States  will  show  the 
items  of  increase  and  decrease.  The  value  of  textiles  imported  from 
the  United  States  was  $9,640,  as  t^inst  $676,786,  imported  from 
Great  Britain.  The  table  gives  some  of  the  articles  embraced  under 
the  general  head  of  textiles.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  room  for  our 
American  exporters  to  improve  our  trade  here  in  many  particulars, 
American  hats,  clothing,  and  general  haberdashery  are  not  found  in 
the  stores.  Excepting  a  small  supply  of  canned  tomatoes  and  com, 
United  States  canned  meats,  vegetables,  and  fruits  are  not  on  sale 
here. 

I  repeat  the  suggestion  made  in  former  reports,  that  our  exporters 
most  send  reliable  and  well-equipped  representatives  here  if  they  wish 
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to  put  their  producta  on  this  market.  Gorrespondence,  oirculaie,  and 
pnce  lists  are  of  no  porticalar  avail.  It  mustl>e  dearly  demonstrated 
to  the  merchants  by  personal  intarrieirB,  sampleB,  etc. ,  that  the  artidea 
offered  for  sale  are  better  and  cheaper  than  uioae  purchased  in  other 
countries  before  they  can  be  induced  to  ohangfe  their  businesa  customs 
and  traditions.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  good  market  here  for  many 
articles  of  American  manufacture,  if  proper  efforts  are  mode  to  gain  it. 


The  total  number  of  vessels  entered  at  this  port  in  1898  was  1,843, 
a  decrease  from  1897  of  552.  The  number  of  American  vessels  entered 
wasl21,being4S  lessthan  intheprecedingyear.  This  decrease  was  due 
to  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain. 


The  Barbados  Railway  Company,  which  in  my  last  annual  r^mrt'  I 
stated  had  suspended  operations,  has  since  been  purchased  at  a  judicial 
sale  by  the  bondholders  and  is  now  in  active  operation.  Four  loco- 
motives have  been  purchased  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Company, 
at  Philadelphia,  and  the  rails  purchased  are  also  of  United  States 
manufacture.  A  new  narrow-gauge  road  has  been  built  on  the  old 
line,  and  other  extensions  are  under  consideration.  New  rolling  stock 
will  be  imported.  It  is  believed  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  planters 
will  be  able  to  transport  their  Bugar  and  molasses  by  the  improved 
road.  For  visitors,  the  railroad  will  be  a  great  convenience,  giving 
easy  access  to  a  portion  of  the  island  of  great  beauty,  but  ru^ed  and 
difficult  to  travel. 

on.  BNTEBPBJSE. 

The  Barbados  Oil  Company  has  purchased  pumps  of  American  manu- 
facture  and  expects  shortly  to  have  them  placea.  The  plan  contem- 
plates the  construction  and  laying  of  pipes  for  a  distance  of  about  10 
miles,  to  the  point  of  shipment.  So  far  as  1  am  informed,  no  oil  has 
yet  been  produced  in  quantities  for  shipping,  but  the  company  is  con- 
fident of  a  lai^  yield  when  the  arrai^menta  are  completed. 

HUBBIOANE. 

The  hurricane  of  September  10  and  11  was  disastrous  to  life  and 
property.  The  number  of  lives  lost  was  97.  Manv  persons  were 
injured,  most  of  the  fruit  trees  were  destroyed,  and  uie  loss  in  that 
particular  is  irreparable.  Many  of  the  houses  were  blown  down  and 
most  of  the  large  trees  were  either  lifted  out  of  the  ground  or  broken 
in  two.  liie  fmWe  of  the  trees  left  standing  was  completely  stripped 
off.  The  stone  bni^^  spanning  the  river  were  badly  damaged;  one 
of  them  has  not  yet  been  repaired.  Portions  of  the  wharves  were 
undermined  and  carried  away.  Four  vessels  were  anchored  in  the  bay, 
and  although  every  precaution  was  taken,  they  were  driven  to  sea. 
The  ship  Loando  and  the  barks  ZapUma  ana  Graoe  Lynwood  went 
ashore  at  St.  Vincent,  and  though  their  crews  were  saved  the  .vessels 
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became  a  total  loss.  Many  local  vessels  and  lighters  and  the  steam 
crane  and  dredger  were  driven  to  sea  and  have  not  been  heard  from. 
For  several  days, -the  roads  were  obstructed  and  traffic  and  travel  were 
very  difficult.  There  were  much  suffering  and  destitution  among  the 
poorer  classes,  thousands  of  whom  were  without  food  or  shelter. 
Liberal  donations  of  food  and  money  were  made  by  all  classes  of  the 
people  who  could  possibly  give,  even  at  a  large  sacrifice,  and  after  a 
few  days  the  worst  conditions  were  dispelled. 

The  local  legislature  contributed  by  loan  from  the  waterworks  fund 
£12,000;  from  the  general  revenue,  £1,645  10s.  lOd.,  and  from  the 
Mansion  House  fund,  £18,000.  The  Imperial  Government  gave 
£40,000;  private  subscriptions  amounted  to  £1,819  13s.  3d.  and  from 
other  colonies  £5,542  128.  7d.  or  a  total  of  about  ¥394,867.89.  I  esti- 
mate the  loss  to  property  and  crops  at  $600,000. 

Large  importations  of  food  supplies  and  of  lumber  and  shingles 
were  made,  and  the  appearance  of  the  island  is  much  improved.  It 
will  be  some  time,  however,  before  the  sugar  estates  and  houses  can 
be  restored. 


The  establishment  here  of  a  station  of  the  Weather  Bureau  is  highly 
appreciated  by  the  public. 
The  health  of  the  island  is  good. 

STATlSnCB. 
Importi  and  exports,  1898. 

Imports $6,166,771.63 

ImportB  from  TTnited  Statee 1,969,827.16 

Erporto 3,745,134.54 

Exports  to  United  Statee 2,003,698.74 

Beverwe  and  expenditure. 

Kevenue $913,410.86 

ExpeDditnre 929,200.64 


Niiinbero(8ailingvesBel9enler©dinl898 1,434 

Number  of  Bteamers  entered  is  189S' 409 

Total 1,843 

NtaiAer  qftaUvng  vettel*  tffeaeh  nationaiUy  aiiered  in  IS9S. 
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S.  A.  Macaixibieb,  Qmgul. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 

In  compliance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  the  Department's 
circular  of  July  10,  I  present  herewith  the  following  aupplementary 
report  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Barbados  for  the  six  montlis 
ended  June  30,  189d. 

Detailed  statistics  are  difficult  to  obtain  at  this  period  from  the  local 
records,  as  the  manner  in  which  they  are  kept  does  not  admit  of  accu- 
rate calculations  until  the  end  of  the  year,  I  have,  however,  endeav- 
ored to  familiarize  myself  with  the  trade  conditions  of  the  post  half 
year,  and  give  as  comprehensive  a  summary  as  is  possible  under  the 
circumstances. 

After  the  hurricane  of  September  10,  1898,  it  was  feared  that  the 
growing  crop  of  sugar  cane  would  be  seriously  affected,  and  the  out- 

Fut  of  sugar  in  1899  be  considerably  less  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
am  pleased,  however,  to  be  able  to  report  that  while  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  considerable  damage  was  done  by  the  hurricane,  it  did  not 
realize  the  disastrous  results  at  first  predicted. 

During  the  half  year,  31,521  hogsheads  of  sugar  and  32,035  punch- 
eons of  molasses  were  exported,  as  compared  with  39,771  hogsheads  of 
sugar  and  26,585  puncheons  of  molasses  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1898.  Of  this  quantity,  80,813  hogsheads  of  sugar  and  311  punch- 
eons of  molasses  went  to  the  United  States,  being  a  decrease  of  the 
exports  to  that  place,  compared  with  1898,  of  7,66Snogshettds  of  sugar 
ana  1,250  poncheous  of  molasses. 
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On  ihe  other  hand,  I  find  that  the  ralue  of  the  exports  to  the 
United  States  in  the  first  six  months  of  1899  exceeded  those  of  1898 
by  $195,944.75,  This  is  due  to  the  higher  prices  which  have  prevsdled 
here  this  year.  In  1898,  the  average  price  of  sugar  was  $1.60  per  100 
pounds.  In  1899,  it  averaged  $2.20.  There  haa  also  been  a  decided 
increase  in  the  price  of  momsses,  which  in  1898  brought  as  little  aa  6 
cents  per  gallon  and  this  year  rose  to  20  cents.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  crop  this  year  was  exported  later  than  that  of  last  year, 
and  therefore  the  figures  given  above,  showing  the  quantities  exported 
for  the  first  six  months,  must  not  necessarily  be  taken  as  provingthat 
the  crop  of  this  year  will  be  much  less  t^n  that  of  last.    Indeed, 

E resent  figures  indicate  that  it  will  probably  be  only  about  2,000  tons 
ehind. 

The  exportation  of  molasses  to  the  United  States  has  steadily 
decreased  during  the  last  three  years,  more  than  three-fourtlis  of  the 
amount  shipped  being  sent  to  Canada. 

It  appears  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to 
judge,  tnat  the  increase  in  prices  this  year  has  been  the  salvation  of 
the  island,  as  a  repetition  ot  the  prices  which  prevailed  in  1898  would 
have  meant  the  abandonment  of  more  tiian  two-thirds  of  the  sugar 
estates,  with  loss  of  employment  to  thousands  of  the  laboring  cl^, 
and  the  creation  of  a  difficult  social  problem.  Grave  fears  are  enter- 
tuned  for  the  future,  even  if  the  market  remains  firm,  should  the 
Sroducts  of  Puerto  Rico  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  free  of 
uty.  The  United  States  alone  provides  a  market  for  Barbados  sugar 
(the  amount  shipped  to  Great  Britain  and  Ginada  bein^  insignificant), 
and  with  large  exportations  from  Puerto  Bico  going  into  £e  United 
States  free  of  duty,  to  compete  with  those  from  Barbados  paying  a 
heavy  tariff,  it  is  feared  that  the  latter,  in  spite  of  reciprocity  conven- 
tions, would  be  forced  out  of  the  market. 

For  many  years,  local  optimists  have  lived  in  hopes  of  a  counter- 
vailing duty  being  placed  by  Great  Britain  on  European  bounty 
manu&ctured  sugar,  which  would  enable  West  Indian  sugar  to  com- 
pete in  the  British  market  on  even  terms,  but  each  year  appears  to 
bring  the  hoped  for- enactment  no  nearer. 

The  mining  for  manjack  is  still  continued  with  success.  During  the 
last  six  monms,  all  exported  went  to  the  United  States.  The  averse 
value  of  the  article  here  varies  from  $15  to  $30  per  ton,  according  to 
quality,  and  as  I  understand  it  is  sold  for  $70  to  $80  per  ton  in  the 
United  States,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  profitable  business. 

Although  I  am  unable  to  present  figures  showing  the  exact  amount 
of  the  imports  for  the  half  year,  yet  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  official 
records  indicates  that  the  average  quantity  came  into  uie  island.  The 
hurricane  in  September,  1898,  necessitated  large  importations  of  lum- 
ber and  shingles  in  the  early  part  of  1899.  Canada  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  the  chief  supplier  of  these  articles.  The  importation  of 
food  stuffs  from  the  United  States  also  derived  a  decided  impetus  from 
the  same  cause.  Former  reports  from  this  consulate  have  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  supplies  this  island  with  every  necessity 
of  life,  while  the  luxuries  come  from  Great  Britain.     The  attorney- 

feneral  reminded  the  inhabitants  very  forcibly  of  this  fact  when  the 
ebate  on  the  proposed  reciprocity  convention  with  the  United  States 
took  place  in  the  nouse  of  assembly,  in  May  last  He  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  other  members  of  the  house  that  they  must  "  look  to 
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the  fact  that  nearly  every  article  imported  into  Barbados  was  the  prod- 
act  of  Uie  soil  or  ladustiy  of  the  United  States." 

Hie  BhippiDg  of  the  colony  shows  a  decrease  oommensnrate  with 
that  of  1898.  In  that  year  the  caose  was  attributed  to  the  war  between, 
the  United  Stat«e  and  Spain.  This  year  there  has  been  no  war,  but 
the  decrease  continues.  Perhaps  the  real  reason  is  the  decadence  of 
saUinff  Tesaela,  hundreds  of  which  make  Barbados  a  port  of  call. 
Each  day  steam  makes  the  old  sailing  ship  more  obsolete,  and  unless 
the  people  here  raoc^ize  that  fact  quickly,  and  provide  proper  and 
effi(»ent  coalinf^  facilities  and  reasonable  quarantine  regulations,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  future  of  Barbados  as  a  shipping  port  will 
be  in  jeopardy. 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  island  entered  into  a  reciprocity  conven- 
tion with  the  United  ^tes.  The  main  terms  are  to  the  effect'  that 
certain  articles  the  product  of  the  island  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
United  States  at  a  reduction  of  12  per  cent  on  the  rates  of  duty 
imposed  by  the  United  States  customs  tariff.  These  articles  are  cane 
suears  ana  molasses,  fresh  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  asphalt  or  man- 
jack.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  provided  that  certain  articles  the 
product  of  the  United  States  shall  oe  admitted  into  this  country  free, 
others  at  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  5  per  cent,  and  others  at  spe- 
cific duties.  The  articles  admitted  free  are  bran,  candles  of  tallow, 
carts  and  vehicles,  clocks,  corn  brooms,  corn  or  maize,  cotton-seed  oil, 
cycles  and  ports,  eggs,  hay,  horses,  himps,  machinery  for  electric 
lighting,  mules,  pittSi  and  tar,  resin,  tallow,  wire  fencing.  It  is  esti- 
mated tnat  under  this  convention  the  United  States  will  concede 
$204,393  and  Barbados  $121,666.50  duty,  or  a  gain  to  this  place  of 
982,726.60. 

In  summing  up,  it  may  be  said  that  the  trade  of  the  island  for  the 
six  months  endea  Jane  80  presented  a  fairly  healthy  condition.  That 
this  was,  however,  due  to  the  unexpected  increase  in  the  prices  of 
sugar  and  molasses  I  have  already  pointed  out,  and  statistics  for  this 
period  can  not,  therefore,  be  taken  as  a  ^uge  for  the  future.  The 
United  States  has  continued  to  be  ihe  universal  supplier  and  buyer, 
and  though  in  textiles  Great  Britain  holds  the  market,  in  almost  all 
other  branches  the  United  States  has  obtained  complete  control  and 
now  holds  them  wiUiout  oppoeitioD. 

ABTmiB  B.  St.  Hill, 

Babbai>08,  Septmber  10,  1899. 
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BBRMTTDA.  ■ 

In  coofonnity  with  iastructions  from  the  Department  of  State,  dated 
July  10, 1  submit  returns  of  maritime  movements,  exports  and  imports, 
'for  the  twelve  months  ending  December  31,  1898  (no  later  ^ures 
being  obtainable),  from  data  furnished  by  the  colonial  customs  author- 
ities. 

Export*  from  Baiimdafor  Che  caleudar  year  I89S. 

To  Great  BritMD J19, 865.53 

To  Dominion  of  Canada 10, 404. 68 

To  BritJBh  Wflst  Indiee 14,000.03 

$44,071.04 

To  the  TTnited  States,  aa  per  retums  of  conealar  invoice 

book 435,691.77 

To  additional,  not  poBaiiig  the  conm^ar  book,  epede,  et£. .      74, 546. 16 

610, 237. 95 

Total  of  all  exporta 654,308.07 

Import*  wto  Bermuda  /or  the  taUndar  t/ear  1S9S. 

From  Great  Britain $511,143.09 

From  Dominion  of  Canada 148,968.43 

From  Britiab  West  Indiea 51,200.45 

$711, 311. 97 

From  United  Statce: 

BiBcuitB  (bread) 12,870.64 

V      Butter 55,950.16 

Cheese 11,129.68 

CoSee  and  cocoa 6,710.90 

Confectionery 5,119.66 

Fiflh,  preeerved , 6,866.68 

Flour 96,991.71 

Canned  fruit  and  meats 25,544.26 

Groceries 20,242.80 

Lard 4,817.84 

Pease  and  beans 4,374.96 

Potatoes  4,491.78 

Poultrv  and  meats , 31,204.00 

Proviaiona 69,702.88 

Sugar 3,056.16 

Boapand  starch ; 8,920.29          ,-. 

Buildingaud  box  material 10,034.73 

Bicycles 34,542.42 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 3,761.81 

aothing 6,241.22 

Cotton  goods 30,226.83 

Coal 22,298.30 

Ihrugs 14,098.26 

Ferfilizets 30,736.81 

Furniture 13,056.82 

Gasoline  and  naphtha 778.64 

Hay 9,022.49 

Meal  and  feed 40,727.74 

Oats 21,967.38 

Horses 6,799.03 

Hardware '  21,295.81 

Jewelry  and  plated  ware 6,859.27 

Leather,  manufactured 38,625.41 

Lumber 19,991.58 

Machinery 6,706.04 

Oil,  kerosene 20,234.91 

Sheep,  oxen,  and  cows.. 


Bpints  

Miscellaaeous,  not  claseifled.. 


Total  imports  from  all  Bonrcea 1,710,448.26 

'  Classed  with  tbe  British  West  Indies  for  trade  reasons. 
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As  will  be  seen,  the  exoees  of  imports  from  the  United  States  over 
■those  from  other  countries  was  1287,819.31. 
The  returns  of  navigation  show: 


Siemiem. 

B>lUiigT.aaels. 

Tot»l. 

Ko. 

^onnwe. 

«. 

ronn^e. 

No. 

Tomuwe. 

188 

2191 87» 

Although  I  can  furnish  no  statistics  for  1899,  on  account  of  the 
system  of  keeping  returns  at  the  custom-house,  I  can  say,  judging 
from  the  aclivity  in  commercial  circles,  that  the  present  yearns  tra<^ 
promises  to  l>e  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year. 

Comparing  United  States  trade  with  tnat  of  foreign  countries,  it  will 
be  seen  that  we  are  doing  a  large  business,  even  in  lines  of  goods  that 
it  was  supposed  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  importer  to  buy  outside 
of  the  United  States. 

In  packing  and  invoicing,  transportation,  and  customs  dues  there 
have  been  no  changes  during  the  year.  In  transportation  methods, 
however,  there  will  presently  be  an  improvement.  The  Quebec  Steam- 
ship Company  now  purposes  to  run  a  steamer  every  five  days,  banning 
December  1,  and  to  continue  six  months.  Rates  of  passage  and 
freights  are  known  to  all  shippers,  as  thU  is  the  only  steam  line  running 
between  the  United  States  and  Bermuda. 

Commercial  travelers  are  as  free  to  do  business  here  as  at  home. 
No  passports  are  required. 

Credits,  time  and  terms,  are  arranged  on  the  same  system  that  obtains 
in  the  United  States. 

The  pound  sterling  is  valued  at  ^.80  in  ordinary  trading. 

In  payment  of  accounts,  outside  of  Bermuda,  rates  are  made  as  the 
parties  may  ^^ree. 

W.  Maxwell  Greene,  Consul. 

Hamilton,  Oci^er  W,  1899. 


Imports  into  Bermuda  /or  the  year  ended  December  31,  . 


Quantltf.        VdtM.  AmoQut  of  datlM. 


^^'^=^^-. 

::::::-«:: 

».^ 

^^^i^EEEE 

do.... 

::::::::::«:::: 

1S7 

8,804.: 
8.798.1 

ao,Tin.< 


Google 
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Import*  into  Bermuda  fw  the  year  ended  Dtaember  31, 1S98 — Continned. 


Woolen  ^oodfl. . , 
IIl«»ll^eoiu . . 
Book! 


Diunber. 


ToUl  rnm  ai«at  Britain .. 


CotUxigoodi 

aothlug 

Fldi.pna^ved... 


Boap  and  Much packa^. 


Book! 

BicTCles... 
SplHlB... 


Oxen  and  cows. 

Hlacelluieoiu.- 

Tolalfr 


TBZW 

TiD  riktn. 

I'lS 

Coffee  and  cocoa 

packages.. 

120 

Cotton  goods 

PwSuieii;''.;!!'; 

Tlsli.  preaerred  .. 


FoTTiltQre,,, do... 

Groceries do. . . 

GainUne  and  osph  tha gallons. 


Quantttr.        Value. 


Amoimt  of  dnllea. 


SZ.MT.flS    ' 
l.«S.<g 

i8,an.7T 

G86.S1 
l,4dS.«S 
3,886. 8S 
gT,83L2S 

a,7«.7i 

13.S11.M 


S  per  cent  ad  vaknem. 

(m.  per  gallon. 
Ukieach 

16s.  per  thon^md. 
Is.  ^.  per  pound 
U  per  oent  per  bhd. 


Do, 
Do. 

lOt-eaeh. 
ls.peigslloa. 
Lis.  per  thousand. 
Js.  fid.  per  polmd. 

£1  per  head. 

Va^nis. 


X^OO'^IC 
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In^^OrtM  into  Bermuda  for  IM  ytar  ended  Vmanber  31,  1S9S — Oontintted. 


anuiatT. 

V«loe. 

AmOfliitofdiiUn. 

niwd. 

Is 

lis 

40,727.74 
11,118,48 

e^no.» 
s;oH.ie 

107,!K,I9 

HM1.42 

i:S!:IS 

G  parent  tdnlorenL 

Ifc^uidlped 

Do. 

ai.^i^;;;;;;;.-.-.v;.;.:v.:::: 

"iiajj.:: 

Da 

1,M« 

..IS 

B^pecpoond. 

.■.■.•.•.■.CS:: 

ts 

0M,181.t8 

». 

fftO*  THS  WWT  imili  BMJ* 

no 

1,700 

IB.  744. 00 

KS""""" 

g^^:::;:::;::::;;::;;;::;::; 

'.■.■;i;iSS:: 

M,m4I 

Export* from  Bermudajor  the  year  ending  Dtcember  31,  1898. 
[Compiled  br  tlio  colonial  ciutonu  antlioTltlei.] 


United  Stata 
correDer. 


Sklni  v.'.' 
Tkllov... 


ToWI  todrMt  Britain  .. 


Total  toDomlDloD  of  Canada.. . 


Bulbs 


•t,<m.a3 

fi,gllI.4S 
S,B1&.SS 
418.  «b 
3,907.70 


OOHHBBOIAX  BELATIONB. 
EepotUfivm  Bervtuda  for  lAe  ytar  ending  Dtcember  31,  1898—CcaiQnueA. 


TO  THl  tlHITID  STiTKS-conUniied. 

1,706 
S21 

2S»,S&8 

841 

" 

.... 

pOUDdl.. 

TO  BUTifE  WKi  nrone. 
g™jn>°t 

a) 

1.8S 

Imports  and  export*  between  Bermttda  and  the  Drated  Slala  Jor  the  year  1898. 


ArUcles. 

Importa. 

KiporB. 

Amount. 

Value. 

AmouDL 

V«lne. 

t^ 

•1Z,S70.64 

1:11 
Si 

80,786.81 
26,5M.26 

III 

20,234.  M 
21,987,88 
4,874.96 
4,4S1. 77 

sal  701. 87 

VoaoiM 

"OS 

im^4ag.«s 

6:779.08 

SSTSiKsii:;::::::::::::: 

.■.•:;.!'!rd!n:: 

10,00 

a^S?iV";:"::":.v.;.:;:.;.:. 

.v.v.i^ffliii:: 

ISO 

..v.v,;;;!^:: 

1,001 

■i 

His. 

*'1M 

?^ii^ 

::::::::::&::: 

oSSunfiidii^-uii:::::::;:: 

■::::.^^^:: 

Jewelry,  plsted™™ 

gSit^kd 

P«k.«eB.. 

2:i» 

OatB 

busbeH.. 

mraber- 

],a» 

8,T€e 

>s 

.:...:.e»iioD.:; 

i,^" 

» 
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Anporti  and  a^portt  httween  Bermuda  taid  the  ThtUed  SlaU»  for  the  j/tar  189S — Gont'd. 


Artlcl«iL 

Impom. 

ExporM 

AmooDt  1      V«lao. 

Amount 

V«lnB. 

I3S.K1.S1 

fSfS 

1,700 

liSiS 

"* 

281. 073.  so 

».m 

6. 778. 68 

muLu 

mvj.n 

ffavigalion  al  Bermuda  for  the  year  ending  December  SI,  189S. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Fi«e 

.«.„„> 

"a.~ 

Total. 

Bte^nenu 

SalUn^T* 

Total. 

No. 

Tom. 

No 

Totu. 

Na 

TOM. 

^-. 

Tont 

Na 

Tom. 

No. 

Tom. 

•■S 

m« 

20 

20 
2 

Is 

"% 

'"■^ 

21 

5:!S 

173 

208.147 
8,027 

6 

KS 

1.S16 

8,618 

J 

iS 

J» 

! 

|g5 

1,B» 

Is 

167 

217,  «77 

" 

IB, SIS 

m 

SSiSW 

m 

21»,B?8 

42 

17,988 

2U 

287,881 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Piomorto- 

gtea»««. 

Bam^v* 

Total. 

flte«.«^ 

"■a~ 

Tow. 

No. 

Tonit 

No. 

Tona. 

Na 

Toiu. 

Nd 

Tom. 

No 

Tota 

Ha 

Tooa. 

Gieat  Britain 

22 

a^ 

S 

1,272 

on 

26 

15,021 
8.128 

1 

1,833 
60,  MS 
21192 

10 

1,218 
8,182 

4 

li 

a 

18,831 

POTtogSSr^^ 

^r^™^"-" 

1 

108 

27 

t.TM 

America 

\ 

K,I38 
litRt 

oIlSB 

99 

146,006 

2 

167 
1,864 
299 
4M 

123 
2 

™f 

French  ponemonii. 

'■S 

\ 

tss 

1,2« 

14 

18,830 

14 

\ 

2 

4.D44 

1 

m 

"'•«" 

** 

16,818 

211 

281,806 

1«8 

219.  B7B 

fi 

17,W8 

" 
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l^iDg  ihe  isbind  as  a  whole,  the  financial  depreaaion  which  began  in 
1896  has  apparently  increased  each  year.  In  compariBon  with  189ft-97, 
the  imports  of  1897-98  have  been  £190,232  ($926,764)  leas,  and  oom- 
pared  with  1895-96,  £891,025  ($1,902,923)  less. 

The  exports  of  1897-98  have  also  fallen  to  the  value  of  £21,798 
($106,080)  below  that  of  1896-97.  According  to  colonial  returns,  about 
one-thii'd  of  this  decrease  may  be  attributed  to  the  decline  in  the  expor- 
tation of  island  products,  the  principal  articles  being  sugar,  rum,  coffee, 
pimento,  and  dyewoods.  The  remaining  two-thirds  is  due  to  the  fall- 
ing off  in  the  shipment  of  foreign  merchandise.  There  was,  however, 
an  increase  in  some  items,  such  as  fruit,  £125,266  ($609,607);  tobacco, 
£6,727  ($82,787);  minorproducte,  £21,767  ($105,929), and  cattle,  £8,702 
($^,348). 

It  will  be  readily  observed  that  from  a  natural  and  commercial  stand- 
point, the  United  States  is  the  principal  support  of  the  island.  The 
fruit  trade  now  forms  44  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  the  country,  and 
98.35  percent  is  consumed  in  the  United  States,  only  0.58  percent 
being  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  imports  of  food  stuns,  over 
66  per  cent  are  of  American  origin.  During  the  year  under  review,  how- 
ever, only  35.26  per  cent  of  the  entire  imports  were  from  the  United 
States,  woile  62,34  per  oent  of  the  exports  went  there.  The  above 
will  show  the  very  unequal  business  transactions,  and  demonstrate  the 
advanti^es  of  the  proposed  reciprocity  treaty. 

The  pariah  of  Portland,  which  my  consular  district  covers,  is  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  in  the  island.  It  is  situated  in  the  northeastern 
end  and  has  an  area  of  285equaremiles,  is  rather  mountainous,  varying 
from  60  to  5,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  has  a  diversity  of  climate, 
the  temperature  ranging  from  67  to  95  degrees.  There  are  four  princi- 
pal seaport  towns,  ^e  chief  of  which  is  Port  Antonio. 

POHT  ANTOHIO. 

The  town  of  PortAntoniohas  two  distinctclimates,  asitwere.  That 
portion  which  is  situated  on  a  hill,  over  100  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
IS  healthy  and  comparatively  cool,  while  that  on  and  below  sea  level  is 
hot,  malarial,  and  for  the  most  part  unhealthy.  On  the  former  por- 
tion have  been  erected  fine  dwellinga  and  one  of  the  best  hotels  on  the. 
island.  A  sewerage  system  has  been  established.  The  hotel  is  owned 
and  managed  by  Americans;  it  does  a  good  business  during  the 
winter  months,  being  a  favorite  resort  of  tourists.  The  Jamaica 
Bailway  Company  had  its  lines  extended  here  and  opened  for  traffic  in 
August,  1896. 

HASBOB  ADD  PILOT  CHABOEB. 

The  harbor  is  a  very  safe  one,  being  landlocked  and  deep  enough  for 
vessels  of  over  80  feet  draft  to  pass  freely.  It  offers  exceptional 
facility  to  the  merchant  marine,  as  there  is  no  other  harbor  on  the 
north  side  where  vessels  can  be  docked.  The  fresh-water  supply  is 
perfect.  All  vessels  trading  regula/ly  vrith  the  port  take  their  supply 
here. 


Digitiz 
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Harbor  char  get. 

B  FEES. 


Feai 

4s?- 

C     ■.    d. 

"•!? 

HARBOR  MASTER'S  FEES. 


VeeMli  tndlng  be- 
twWQtliBTTOplat 

*^SS^Vi 

^ 

•.  d. 

\^ 

£     1.    d. 
0    10    D 

One-half  penny,  or  1  cent,  per  ton  is  charged  for  light-house  dues. 

PILOTS  FEES. 


Dncrlpthni. 

.„w.n.. 

On,™^. 

Uil 

I7.B0 

ft! 

Sailing  veesels  twice  the  above  rates. 

All  merchant  vessels  are  compelled  to  take  a  pilot.  Should  they 
enter  the  harbor  without  one,  any  pilot  may  collect  the  fees,  though 
he  has  rendered  no  services. 


There  are  at  present  three  companies  engaged  in  the  fruit  trade,  the 
largest  being  the  Boston  Fruit  Company,  which  in  the  busy  season — 
i.  e.,  from  March  to  September— dispatches  from  eight  to  ten  steamers 
weekly,  and  during  the  other  months  from  four  to  five.  The  other 
companies  send  one  steamer  per  week.  Vessels  are  unloaded  in  from 
six  to  twelve  hours.  In  exceptional  cases  vessels  take  an  entire  cai^o 
of  fruit  here,  the  custom  being  to  call  first  at  this  port,  then  proceed 
to  the  outports,  and  return  tot  final  quantities  here.  This  usually 
takes  from  twenty  to  thirty -six  hours.  All  vessels  arriving  must  sub- 
mit to  a  visit  from  the  quarantine  officer,  who  is  also  the  collector  of 
theport,  before  being  docked. 

The  passenger  rate  to  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Philadel- 
phia is  (40.  The  above  are  the  only  ports  in  the  United  States  to 
which  the  companies  run  their  steamers.  The  total  tonnage  of  the 
vessels  trading  between  this  port  and  the  United  States  is  far  greater 
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than  that  of  any  other  port.    The  following  table  shows  the  net  ton- 
nage of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  fruit  trade  arriving  during  1898: 


N.(1onBllly. 

DfTCMela. 

ToUlnet 
(onnage. 

Ani«l«n 

160 

1S.B31 

103.644 

79,481 

340 

iw.oTe 

Labor  is  plentiful  and  of  a  very  fair  class;  wages,  however,  are  low, 
and  when  compared  with  the  prices  of  the  necessary  articles  of  life,  are 
in  many  cases  disproportionate.     The  following  are  the  current  rates: 

LaiioT — day  work. 


Per  day. 

United  Slataa 

1  !g! ! 

2  01O4    0 

lis 

The  above  rates  do  not  relate  to  work  performed  on  estates,  the 
wages  paid  there  being  lower: 

'  Rebal  prices  of  food. 


per  quart. 

Mail  is  dispatched  direct  for  the  United  States  four  times  weekly, 
the  transit  usually  occupying  four  to  five  days.  The  rate  for  all  letters 
addressed  to  countries  other  than  British  possessions  is  24d,  or  5  cents, 
per  half  ounce;  to  these  places,  Id.,  or  2  cents.  Parcels  weighing 
not  more  than  11  pounds  can  1:^  sent  at  the  rate  of  6d,  or  12  cent& 
per  pound.  Previous  to  May  24,  1899,  the  2id.  rate  extended  to  all 
toreien  countries,  but  on  this  date  the  imperial  penny  post^e  was 
eetablished.    The  inland  mail  is  dispatchea  twice  daily  by  train,  and 
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triweekly  by  express.  There  are  161  post-offices  throughout  the  island, 
to  sU  of  which  letters  can  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  Id. ,  or  2  cents,  per  half 
ounce.  Postal  orders,  payable  at  the  parochial  treasuries,  are  issued 
for  the  following  amounts:  Six  pence,  or  12  cents;  Is.,  or  24  cents; 
Is.  6d.,  or  S6  cents;  2s.  6d.,  or  61  cents.  For  these  1  cent  commission 
is  charged;  also  for  Ss.,  or  (1.22,  and  lOs.,  or  $2.43,  on  which  Id.,  or 
2  cents,  and  2d.,  or  i  centfi,  are  respectively  charged. 

FOBEION   HOKBY   OSDBBS. 

Foreign  money  orders  are  sold  at  all  parochial  treasuries  at  the 
following  rates: 


The  rate  of  exchange  for  money  orders  between  the  United  States 
and  Jamaica  is  $4.87  to  the  pound. 

EXCRANOE. 

The  rate  of  exchange  varies  according  to  quotations  at  New  York. 
At  the  time  of  writing  this  report,  it  is  €i.Sli  to  the  pound. 

TBIXOBAPH  AKD  TELEPHONE. 

The  island  telegraph  is  controlled  by  the  Government  It  has 
seventy  stations  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  to  which  messages  can 
be  sent  at  the  rate  of  Is.  for  the  first  20  words  and  3d.  for  every 
additional  5  words,  the  names  and  addresses  of  sender  and  receiver 
not  being  counted. 

There  is  a  local  telephone  connected  with  the  Boston  Fruit  Company, 
which  also  extends  to  Kingston;  this  branch  of  it,  however,  is  reserrea 
for  the  company's  private  business. 


Cables  may  be  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world  from  this  port,  through 
the  West  India  and  Panama  Telegraph  Company,  or  the  Direct  West 
India  Cable  Company,  both  companies  having  offices  in  Kingston.  In 
addition  to  the  subjoined  charges^  Is.,  or  24  cents,  per  every  20  words 
is  collected  for  the  overland  services. 


ToNortl 


nerica  mnd  Ehirope. 
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lUFORT  DUTIEB. 

The  tariff  hereto  annexed  came  into  operation  on  the  25th  of  May, 

tTnlted 

"o    at- 

leot. 


Ale,  beer,  and  potter paigelloD.. 

Anuiuls,  Ktlre; 

Homed  Mock pet  head.. 

Horaea,  nuns,  geldlngi,  uid  molei i*~ 

Sheep,  BOsOs,*nd>irliie < 

Arrawioot  aQd  cornuatcli pet  pound.  ■ 

Bacon,  ham,  and  cheese do 

Barley  (not  pearl  barlef) do 

BeeD>,peae  llncludlnB  epltt  pea«) .peitHuhel.. 

Beet,  wet  galled  or  cored pet  barrel  ol  3D0  poonda. . 

Beef,imoked  or  dried per  pound.. 

Bread  and  Ussutt,  via:  PIloI  bread,  water  eud  oyMet  C[acke[*,nda  Uacolla, 

and  bultei  blaculta pet  pound.. 

Batter  and  batter  lubatltnte* (*- 

CompedtloQ < 

Wax  or  ipennaceU do 

Tallow do.... 

Cards,  playtng per  pack  of  M 

Cartriiuea  of  all  kinds  tot  flteatma perlOD.. 

Cement .per  barrel  ol  400  poODda.  ■ 

Cblcorr .peipoQiid.. 

Coooa  beaoaandDoda pet  UW  poondi.  ■ 

Coffee,  Brlllib  colonial: 

Roaated' '.'.".  1! !'.'.'.'.  11. ', '.'.11'.'.".!  11".^  Ill"  111. '.l!;'.l""!r.'. '.;.'.;  !'.'.'."<_ 

Com,  Indian perbnabel.. 

Dried  or  Balled , patlOOponDdt.. 

8moked,notatberwiaeenunienttedotdeacilbed .pet  pound:. 

Herring,  smoked f~ 

Salmon,  RDoked < 

Salmon.wet  oCHlted pet  barrel  ol  IWpOii 

Alewlvea,  betting,  nucketel,  and  i^ckled,  oneoumetated,  pet  ben 
200  pounds 

Flour,  rye  or  nheat pet  battel  ot  IW  pounds. . 

Oanpinrder,  dTOamlte,  and  otber  ezptadveB  (not  UMlDdlDg  cartridge  lOr 
flreatms  ot  petcuHlon  caps,  detonaton,  or  foe pet  pou-"* 

Olucose A 

i«T^lllllllllllllllllllllllll"""l"""""!l""""i;i"l!!!l!""* 

Laid  subaUtalea,  Including  oottolene di 

Malcbee,  ludfers  and  othera,  par  gran  of  12  doien  boiee;  each  box  to  i 
Iain  lOD  mcki.  and  bozee  conMlnJng  any  greater  or  lesser  quantltT  U 
cbatged  In  proportion 

Heal, not  wheat per  barrel  of  IM  pounds.. 

Heats,  salted  or  cured per  barrel  ot  200  pounds. . 

Hllk,  condensed  (weight  ot  tin  to  be  tnolodcd  In  the  weight  tor  duty)  per 

MaphUia  and  gaaolene pernllon. 

Cab pet&uabel. 

Oil: 

Castn,  cotton-seed,  and  cocoannt.ln  tins  or  In  bulk pet  gallon.. 

Fetttdmniaiidltspiodnctii do.... 

Hot  otherwise  enumerated,  not  Including  medicinal,  caaentlal,  and  pn- 
tmncdoUs per  gallon.. 

Opiom,  in  powder,  or  as  a  taw  drug  ot  solid  extract  ot  opium,  bat  not  Includ- 
ing medudnai  pitfiaiatlons  and  medicinal  umipomids  of  oplum^r  pound.. 

Prri,  wet  nlted  ot  cnted per  barrel  ot  300  pounds. . 

Potatoes pet  barrel  ol  ISO  pounds.. 

Rice pet  100  pounds. 

Rice,  ondiessed perlmsbel.. 

Bait,  not  rook  Hit per  100  pounds 

Saungci, di7  ot  pickled .per  pound.. 

Shot pet  100  pounds.. 

Soap,  fat  lanniitj  nse do — 

Bpldta— Btandy,  wblskj.  gin,  spirits  of  wine,  alortiol.  Including  absolute 
■loohol  and  all  other  dlstUlea  iqdrits.  per  gaUoo  ol  proof  spirits  as  asoer- 
talned  t^  Soke's  hrdiometet,  prorlded  that  In  no  case  shall  the  dutj  be 
less  than  ISa  fid.  per  Uqnld  gallon 

SItlus,  coidials,  llqneniB,  and  iweelened  or  mixed  spirituous  heveragce  ot 
.■UkaUftd pergalloa.. 


0     U    D 
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BBmSB  WB8T  INDIES:  JAMAICA. 
Import  dtitia — ContiitDed. 


_, imjioaDda  DOt  being  perfnmerj  nor  medlclnta  iccoKDlied  by  the 

BrlClBborUniMd  EUitea  pbana&copcela.  nor  recogiUied  medlcioml  pieiiua- 
ttoofl.  proved  lo  the  BadKEnetlDn  of  the  collector-^eneiBt  to  be  of  lue  only 
In  the  tr«*CinenC  of  dl«ea*e  and  not  ulberwlie  enumentad.  conutlolng  A 
percent  and  upward  ftt  proof  Bpirita ^ per  liquid  jfiUKm.- 

Sdigar per  pound.. 

Obub do 

Humlkccnred,  clguetM*  or  muff do 

UannEectored.  including  carendlah ...,....., ..^do.... 

Leaf do.... 

^Silted  or  (mred perburelol  awpoandi.. 

Smoked  or  dried per  pound.. 

Wine*  (rf  lUl  Undi.  incladlntr  nwdiclnml  nlnei.lii  bulk  or  bottle,  persKllon, 
containing  not  more  than  40  per  cent  prool  spliile.  Winen  containing  a 
neater  proportion  of  proof  iplrlta  to  be  deemed  a  Rpirltuous  beTerue  ... 

Ana  an  additional  duty  on  all  wines  of  a  ralne  ot  12a  per  gallon  and  up- 
vard per  gallon.. 

Per  l.ooa  feet  ol  pitch  pine,  while  pine,  oi  other  lomber  in  rough  or 

Mired,  by  mperflcial  meamrement  of  1  Inch  thick 

Per  l.an  leet  of  pitch  pine,  wliite  pine,  or  other  lumber,  plmDed, 
Enootbed.  and  tongued  celling  or  flooring  boardn.  clJnkei  or  beaded 
boaida.  but  not  othenrtge  manufactured,  by  ■uperflcial  meaauiemeDt  I 

inch  thick 

Shlnglea: 

^pras,  more  than  12  Inches  In  length perU  . 

W^laba do.... 

Beaton  chl[a,   and  all  ihlnglei  not  otherwise  enumeraled  or  de- 

•orlbed perU.. 

And  after  theea  ntla  tor  any  greater  or  lever  quantity  ot  luch  goodii,  re- 
■pecHvely. 
On  all  <Hfaer  gooda,  wares,  merchandlae,  and  effeeta  of  OTery  deecrfptjon  not 


0     G    0 
0      2    0 


AgriotiltnnlimpIementiiTii^Dtowi,  hanowa, , ,  „ 

iotki.  azea  bUlbooki,  clod  cniifieia,  dibbles,  wwlng  machinea.  and  Btumi 

ArUoieBthegrawthandMOdiieeottliePedroandUonnt  Cayi 

culoma  of  MtWaotory  erlSeiiae  to  that  '— 

Artlda  the  promrty  of  foreign  uTen 
IncoT  eqnlpplnc  the  consulatei  olioch  _  _ 
British  eoiunlaiei  by  nich  foreini  goremi 

^niaiatiu  and  aimlianoca  of  Unoa  tor  g( 
U^aad ■ •--- — — 


hone  hoea,  hoes,  cntlanea,  agricultural 
the  collector  of 


totbatcAect 

gOTenmuniU,  provided  tbat  the  like  coaccwlon  1b  granted  to 

ig,  storing,  oooduetlng,  or  converting  Into  power  or 

Apparatus  and  appllancea  tor  genoatlng,  meaanrlng.  condnctlng,  and  storing  gas. 

Bags  and  sack*  made  o<  llai.  hemp,  or  j  ute  lor  ezpcrting  island  fnodnce. 

Bms,  beehives,  and  all  accessories  Ibr  aplarlea. 

Books,  printed,  bound  and  tmboond.  pamphlets,  magailnea,  and  newspapers. 

Brua.  Old  scrap, 

Bollion  and  coin. 

Britaimla  metal  in  pigs  and  bus. 

Goal,  ooke,  and  patent  fuel. 


LocomoSves,  railway  rolling  stock  and  parts  thereof:  rails,  railway  tiea.  ai 
[ipllanees  to  be  uaed  excltulvejy  for  the  oonslniotlon  and  operstton  and  eqnlpii 


Lyi^^lor- 


ry,  army,  or  mlllUa,  on  tl 


Men  piBiea.  famltnre,  andtx — 

Hagla  lanterns  and  slides. 

nna  of  artlclea  bee  nnder  the  tarill,  provided  such  parts  of  free  things  can  not,  be  tued  for  any 
pnlpcse  than  Ira  makltig  up  or  camplellng  anv  article  which  is  ineli  free,  and  provided  snch  parts 
have  been  qiecially  prepued  snd  manntactnred  to  replace  or  lit  such  free  attlclce. 

Provlsloaa  and  stores  Importad  by  the  lootl  government  lor  the  public  service,  and  storoi,  tool«,  and 
mMmiala  lor  government  InstlttithmB. 

FbotOBTapnlcapliaiatuaandappUanceaneceBiaiT  lor  the  production  ot  pholognphs. 

Provldana  and  stores,  arms,  eqapment  and  uniforms,  imported  for  the  uae  of  Her  Halesly'a  navy, 


tGoo'^lc 


COHMEBOIAL   RELATIONS. 
Provldons,  irines.  splrita.  uidinall  liquors  Imported  tor  tbe  use  of  the  uaTal  staff  and  naval  dickhw. 
ID  IheaffldBTltol  ibe  Importer  tb*t  the  paper  ia  Imporlcd  Bolely 
&nd  civil  uniform  Imported  by  memben  of  those  eerrtoM  for  Ihelr 

or  cikic  used  In  packlog  native  agrl- 


ultry  aDd  other  birds. 


Telephones  and  tttleplkoae  i 


n  blocb  and  pin. 
■'daifinr 

-  -, -,ertT    ■ 

Wood  hoopa  and  ' 


Weather  Benlce,  artlclee  finported  for  the  u»  of  the  Weather  Serrlce  of  the  United  Blales  of  America, 


being  the  prop^j  of  the  Dmied  8tatee  Ooreniinent 


mported 
InfledSU 


1  regret  to  atate  that  I  am  anable  to  give  the  amount  of  the  impoi-ts 
into  this  conBular  district,  as  a  large  portion  is  entered  at  the  custom- 
house in  Kingston  and  brought  here  b J  railroad;  also,  as  the  Blue  Book 
of  the  island  does  not  classuy  the  imports  of  the  parishes  separately. 


POOD  sroFFB. 


The  total  amount  of  food  stuffs  imported  into  the  island  during 
1897-98  was  664,766  18s.  i;4d. ;  equal  to  13,235,088.05,  or  40  per  cent 
of  the  entire  imports.  Of  this  amount,  the  United  States  supplied 
66.03  per  cent,  British  Possessions  19.45  per  cent.  United  Kingdom 
14.19  per  cent,  and  other  countries  0.33  per  cent.  The  largest  item  on 
the  list  of  imported  food  stuffs  is  wheat  flour.  It  comes  almost  solelv 
from  the  United  States.  We  also  maintain  supremacy  in  the  salted- 
beef  market,  which  item  is  one  of  some  magnitude.  The  cheapest 
hams  sold  are  from  the  United  States,  and  represent  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  nmnber  consumed.  Maize  (com  and  corn  meal)  are 
imported  only  from  the  United  States.  In  1896-97  the  value  was  over 
$78,025.  Salted  cod  and  pickled  fish  are  staple  articles  of  food  among 
the  laboring  classes.  The  imports  into  the  island  during  1897-98  were 
about  $900,000,  85  per  cent  of  which  came  from  Canada.  Noting  the 
small  percentage  from  the  United  States,  I  interviewed  some  of  the 
leading  merchants,  who  unanimously  stated  that  the  cause  was  the  infe- 
rior (juality  obtainable  in  our  country.  Both  classes,  they  claimed, 
were  miperfectly  cured,  which  led  them  to  become  soft  and  deteriorate 
in  general  very  rapidly.  The  products  of  Halifax  are  those  in  demand, 
being  harder  and  possessing  qualities  more  adapted  to  the  climatic 
influences  of  the  island.  There  is  but  a  slight  difference  in  the  prices, 
those  of  the  United  States  being  cheaper.  These  gentlemen  thought 
that  if  the  United  States  could  produce  as  good  articles,  the^  would 
soon  have  a  large  share  of  the  trade,  since  there  are  facilities  for 
obtaining  merchandise  more  rapidly  from  our  country. 


This  comes  almost  solely  from  the  United  States.     During  1898, 
seven  vessels  brought  entire  cai^oes  of  it. 


:::G00'^|C 
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GOAL  AND  COKE. 

These  are  imported  chiefly  from  Great  Britain,  but  of  late  rears  the 
products  of  the  United  States  are  being  largely  used,  and  bid  fair  to 
develop  into  a  good  trade.  In  1897-98,  £56,628  (about  (275,600)  worth 
was  imported.  Of  this  amount,  24.21  per  cent  came  fi-om  the  United 
States.  This  percentage  shows  an  increase  of  6.7  per  cent  over 
1896-97,  while  the  import  from  Great  Britain  was  £8,072  less  than  in 
1894^95. 

EXFOBT8  OF  THE   DtSTRlOT. 

The  exports  consist  principally  of  fruit,  of  which  bananas  represent 
the  chief  item.  As  already  mentioned  in  this  report,  fruit  forms  about 
44  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  the  island  and  is  practically  entirely  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States.  The  banana  trade  is  being  rapidly 
extended;  the  output  this  year  will  far  exceed  that  of  any  previous 
one.  Those  produced  here  are  of  the  finest  flavor.  The  ordmaiy  price 
of  a  bunch  of  bananas  is  two  shillings  (about  50  cents),  but  during  the 
last  two  months  the  price  was  raised  to  4s.  6d.  and  even  5s.  (91.22). 
I  give  below  a  statement  showing  the  amount  shipped  during  the  last 
three  years: 

Export  of  bananat. 


Y«r 

Huch 

Jane 

September 

"SSS" 

T(rt»I. 

102,:M.iI 

S;S:S 

81,K».2C 

Cocoanuts,  like  bananas,  are  exported  during  the  entire  year;  they 
are  shipped  in  bags,  each  containing  100  or  150,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  not.  The  fiber  of  the  cocoanut  husks  is  not  utiuzed  to  any 
extent,  though  I  have  seen  very  good  brooms,  brushes,  and  door  mats 
made  from  it.  One  of  the  fruit  companies  oegan  exporting  it,  but 
stopped  over  a  year  ago.  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  reason. 
The  export  of  cocoanuts  for  the  past  three  years  was: 

Export  of  cocoamiU. 


Ye.r. 

Harcb 

June 

December 
quarter. 

Total. 

ia.B95.T6 
11,710.90 

Tibs.  OS 

12,708,»a 

8,7«a.iB 

Oranges  form  a  laree  item  in  the  exports  of  this  district  The  season 
b^ins  about  September  and  lasts  until  March.  About  98  per  cent 
are  sent  to  the  United  States.  They  are  exported  in  bari'els  and  boxes, 
first  having  been  wrapped  in  straw  paper.  The  average  price  paid  for 
a  barrel  of  loose  oranges  is  3s.  3d.  (79  cents).  The  barrels  and  boxes 
are  imported  in  shooi^  from  the  United  States.  The  following  table 
shows  the  exports  of  the  parish: 
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COKUEBOIAL  SELATI0N8. 
Export  oforanga. 


teu.                          ""*" 

jDoe 

I>«oemb« 

qiuuter. 

ToUl. 

1110.71 

•S:^ 

•17,021.07 

?r" 

' 

Pineapples  have  not,  heretofore,  been  exported  in  veiy  large  quan- 
tities, but  have  been  shipped  regularly.  One  of  the  fruit  companies 
had  several  acres  planted  last  year,  the  suckers  being  imported  from 
Florida.    The  annexed  table  gives  the  exports: 

Etporl  ofptnatpp^. 


Y«r. 

Jane 
quwter. 

qoBTter. 

December 

qimner. 

TCUI. 

308.98 

•44.68 
4B,73 
1G8.0» 

Pimento  or  allspice  is  not  as  plentiful  in  this  parish  as  iu  some  of 
the  others.  It  requires  little  oi  no  cultivation,  being  a  hardy  tree  that 
will  grow  in  any  part  of  the  island.  I  am  informeo  that  the  trees  are 
frequently  cut  down  to  make  room  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  About 
30  per  cent  of  the  pimento  produced  on  the  island  is  sent  to  the  United 
States;  but  the  following  table  shows  the  amount  sent  from  this  parish, 
all  being  shipped  to  the  United  States: 

Export  of  pimento. 


Year. 

Harcb 

June 

December 

ToUJ. 

|2U>.74 

17.779.48 
B.7W.BS 

•2,219.40 
~46S.47 
fl,  861.81 

g» 

•9,000.40 

All  the  limes  and  lime  juice  produced  in  this  district  go  to  the 
United  States.  The  lime  juice  obtained  in  the  other  ^rts  of  uie  island, 
however,  is  principally  exported  to  Great  Britain.  The  shippers  here 
seem  e^er  to  buy  it,  as  the  supply  ia  rather  small.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  if  limes  were  properly  cultivated  and  better  methods  of  concen- 
tration adopted,  a  very  remunerative  business  would  result.  Atpreseut 
there  are  no  groves  of  any  Importance,  and  the  companies  have  to 
depend  on  the  purchasing  of  small  quantities.  I  give  two  tablets  show- 
ing the  expoi-tation  during  the  last  three  years: 

Export  of  lime  juict. 


YMt. 

March 

June 
quMCer. 

September 
quarter. 

December 
quarter. 

ToUI. 

IBM 

I1S7.B1 

•I7S.  17 

tS0.9S 

i^K 

«!! 

' 

.'.0(>i|c 


BanisH  WEST  nTDiEa:  jahaioa. 


Y-r. 

Uwcb 
qoutar. 

quuter. 

qOAMUc. 

iwi. 

KSS 

8.M 

la 

ai 

Other  products,  auch  as  shaddock,  ffiupe  fruit,  tomatoes,  etc.,  are 
on  the  way  to  developmeot,  but  are  stm  in  their  in&ncy. 

TRADE   WITH   CUBA. 

Trade  has  been  opened  with  Cuba,  which,  though  not  large,  has  been 
remunerative.  During  March,  1898, 123  yoke  of  oxen  were  exported 
to  work  on  a  banana  puintation.  Regular  fortnightly  trips  are  made 
with  a  email  schooner,  which  goes  principally  to  Guantanamo.  The 
chief  articles  exported  were  aerated  waters,  ale,  beer,  bananas,  and 
chickens.  The  following  table  will  show  the  value  of  exports  to  Cuba 
since  September,  1898. 


r^ 

gold). 

IMDUSTBIES. 

There  are  no  industries  of  any  importance  except  that  of  fruit  cul- 
ture. About  the  year  1868  the  exporlation  of  fruit  to  the  United 
Stetee  was  commenced,  with  the  reemt  that  fruits,  especially  bananas, 
were  planted  in  much  larger  quantities  than  before.  The  plantations 
have  Deen  enlaiged  each  year,  and  many  new  ones  established.  This 
is  due  prineipally  to  American  energy  and  capital.  There  is  an  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  bananas,  the  output  last  year  almost  doubling 
tbat  of  1889.  It  is  estimated  that  this  year  will  far  surpass  any  previ- 
ous one  in  this  line.  The  mode  of  cultivation  has  been  much  improved. 
The  plots  are  now  properly  laid  out,  plowed  and  harrowed  before  the 
Btallu  are  planted,  after  which  very  little  care  is  necessary.  The  fruit 
is  ^therea  in  from  ten  to  thirteen  months  after  planting. 

Oranges  are  bein^  planted  systematically  since  the  advent  of  the 
Florida  growers  in  Jamaica.  There  is  room  for  great  improvement 
in  the  manner  of  handling  them,  as  they  are  bruised  and  their  value  is 
impaired  by  the  crude  methods  in  vogue. 

Cocoanuts  require  very  little,  if  any,  attention,  as  the  trees  are  hardy 
and  not  affected  by  drou^ht«,  etc 

I^neapples  are  now  bemg  extensively  planted,  oue  company  having 
imported  several  thousand  suckers. 

Although  there  ia  a  vast  improvement  in  the  present  system  of  cul- 
tivation as  compared  with  that  of  ten  years  ago,  still  better  results 
might  be  obtained  were  more  modem  agricultural  implements  utilized. 
Up  to  now,  plows  uid  hoes  have  foniK^  the  sttuidard  utensils. 
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In  this  town  there  is  an  ice  and  two  electric-light  plants.  The  for- 
mer Buppliea  this  and  the  adjacent  towns  with  ice  at  1  cent  per  pound; 
the  latter  two  are  run  for  the  hotel  and  the  whaires. 

Extensive  shipwrights'  and  blocksniiths'  shops  for  the  building  and 
repairing  of  boats  and  schooners  ranging  to  50  tons  net  are  in  con- 
stant operation,  giving  employment  to  a  large  number  of  natives. 
Americans,  however,  control  the  various  dep^Unents.  There  is  also 
a  cofferdam  connected  with  these  works,  ana  with  its  aid  some  very 
good  work  has  been  done  to  steamers  that  have  been  disabled  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  port. 

NiOHOLAB  R.  Snyder, 

Commercial  Agent. 

PoBT  AmxJNio,  Jvftie  1,  1899. 

TRADE  AND  FINANCE  IN  1699. 

Commercial  Agent  Snyder  sends  from  Fort  Antonio,  January  26, 
1900,  a  clipping  from  the  Daily  tileaner,  giving  a  synopsis  of  the  gov- 
ernor's report  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  island. 

From  this,  says  Mr.  Snyder,  ma;  be  noted  the  steady  increase  of 
trade  with  the  United  Stetes  and  the  corresponding  decrease  with 
England.  This  condition  of  affairs,  he  thinks,  is  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  officials  of  the  island,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  governor  giving 
expression  to  his  opinion  that  "  unless  a  direct  service  of  steamers 
should  encourage  a  development  in  the  fruit  trade  with  Great  Britain, 
the  trade  of  the  island  most  tend  toward  the  United  States."  The 
clipping  reads: 

The  report  of  Bir  AngOBtne  Hemming,  tlie  govenior  of  Jamaica,  on  the  condition 
of  the  island  dnring  the  past  financial  year  shows  a  revenne  of  £600,271  (12,921,219) 
and  on  expenditure  of  £«30,702  ($3,069,311}.  There  was  «  great  improvement  in 
revenoe  over  the  previous  yew,  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  import  tarirf,  *"  "  ' 


IgaiB  and  cigarettes,  and  to  the  transfer  to  the  general  revenne  of  certain  suma  other- 
wise accomited  for  hitherto.  The  revenne,  however,  is  still  mnch  lees  than  it  wbb 
in  18M-96  and  1896-96,  while  the  expendltore  is  cotuldeniblv  in  ezoew  of  theee 
years.  The  pnUic  debt  of  the  colony  at  the  end  of  the  yew,  aner  allowing  for  pro- 
vidoQ  made  oj  means  of  ginVing  fuDds  for  repayment  of^loans  raised  through  deben- 
tures or  Inscribed  stock,  was  £2,053,822  ((9,994,926) ,  which  was  slightly  less  than  the 
preTions  year,  bat  very  considerably  in  advance  (n  the  debt  in  the  t)u«e  years  pre- 
ceding that  The  imports  last  year  amounted  in  value  to  £1,788,432  ((8,703,404)  and 
the  exports  to  £1,662,648  (98,090,766) ,  being  an  increase  of  nearly  7  and  15  per  cent, 
respectively,  over  the  %iiree  for  the  previons  year;  but  in  neither  case  does  the 
amount  reach  that  of  lS4-95  and  1S9&-96.  Great  Britain  took  over  20  per  cent  of 
the  exports  and  the  United  States  neariy  60  per  cent,  while  the  former  sent  nearly 
46  per  cent  of  the  imports  and  the  Unitea  States  a  fraction  more.  Twenty  years  a^ 
Great  Britian  took  over  60  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  Jamaica,  but  at  that  Ume  frmt 
(which  now  forms  40  per  cent  of  the  exports,  and  nearly  all  goes  to  the  United  States) 
was  of  minor  importance,  while  the  great  staples,  sach  as  rum,  logwood.  coSee,  and 
pimento,  went  to  Great  Britain.  The  suxar  market  has  since  been  transceired  to  the 
tJnited  Btatee,  and  the  governor  thinks  that  nnlees  a  direct  service  of  steamers  should 
encourage  a  development  in  the  fruit  trade  with  Great  Britain,  the  trade  oE  the  island 
must  tend  toward  the  United  States.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  colony, 
the  imports  from  the  United  States  took  the  flnC  place,  but  this  was  due  to  the 
importation  of  materials  for  an  electric  tramway  system. 

The  ^ersl  trend  of  the  colony's  trade  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United 
States  IS,  however,  nnqneetionabfe,  and  may  be  accounted  for  not  only  by  contiguity, 
but  also  by  the  superior  finish  which  is  said  to  be  given  by  American  manufacturers 
to  cheap  articlee,  such  as  cheap  cottons,  common  boots,  shoes,  et«.,  which  are  so 
largely  used  by  the  mass  of  the  people  ot  this  colony. 

The  governor  notes  many  signs  of  an  intelligent  determination  on  the  part  of 
Jamaicans  to  meet  changed  conditions  caused  by  the  decline  of  the  former  staple 
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indnstriee,  and  in  commenting  on  the  rapid  growth  in  the  cultivation  of  fmit,  be 
says  that  Jamaica,  with  two-Uiirde  of  the  surface  wholly  uncultivated,  needs  the 
sugar  aa  well  ae  the  fruit  industry,  inBtead  of  the  aubetitutjon  of  the  one  (or  the  other. 
The  populatjoo  at  the  end  of  Haich  last  was  730. 726.  Itamiears  that  the  monysani- 
tury  improTemeDts  of  l«te  yeote  have  caused  »  diminutioii  m  the  death  rate,  but  not 
to  such  a  d»ree  aa  might  bave  been  anticipated,  owin{|[  to  the  insanitary  habita  of 
tho  lowest  class  of  the  population  counteracting  the  sanitary  measures  of  the  public 
anthorities.  No  new  worVa  of  progreea  were  undertaken  either  by  the  Government 
or  private  persona,  owing  to  the  ntwd  for  economy,  until  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  island  was  more  assured.  But  trade  revived  toward  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  the  governor  sees  several  indicatioiia  that  the  period  of  depreeeion  la  passing 
away.  '"Although  foreign  competition  is  more  keenly  felt,  and  the  prices  of  slAplea 
are  generally  lower  than  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago,  I  see  do  reason  to  doubt  that 
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In  mj  report  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  presidency  for  the 
year  1897*  the  fear  was  expressed  that,  owing  to  the  unfavorable  con- 
ditions prevailing  at  that  time,  the  exhibit  in  relation  to  imports  from 
the  United  States  for  the  year  1898  would  be  still  more  unsatisfactory. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  this  gloomy  forecast  was 
not  realized  to  the  extent  anticipated.  The  total  falling  off  of  imports 
from  the  United  States  for  the  local  fiscal  year  ending  December  31, 
1898,  was  represented  by  the  nominal  sum  of  1753.12.  As  a^inst  this, 
the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  same  period  show  a 
decrease  in  invoice  values  of  |22,102,  and  from  all  other  countries  of 
$62,282.  or  a  loss  for  all  otlier  countries  of  $74,384,  as  against  $753  for 
the  United  States.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  for  the  year  under 
review  the  United  States  more  than  held  its  own,  and  it  is  a  fair  assump- 
tion that  bad  the  local  conditions  been  normal  the  year  would  have  been 
a  banner  one  in  the  records  of  American  importations. 

During  the  past  year,  Antigua  purchased  from  the  United  States  com- 
modities to  the  ^gregate  value  of  $181,440.56  (New  York  invoice 
prices),  as  against  $182, 193. 68  for  1897.  The  comparative  table  attached 
to  this  report  will  indicate  the  various  classes  of  importa  that  show  an 
increase  and  those  that  evidence  a  falling  off.  In  the  former  category 
are  com  meal  ($10,133),  pork  ($5,219),  bread  and  biscuits  ($2,470), 
ahooks  ($1,694),  oil  meal  and  cake  ($1,691).  The  items  showing  a 
decrease  include  dried  fish  ($9,320),  flour  of  wheat  ($1,668),  white  and 
apruce  pine  ($1,534),  pitch  pine  ($1,311),  cottons,  woolens,  etc  ($1,073), 
mules  ^1,266).  Twenty -nine  items  show  an  increase  ($25,483.13)  and 
fifty-five  Items  a  decrease  ($26,236.25);  net  falling  off,  $753.12. 

lABOB  OONDinONB  IN   SELATION  TO  OIFOBTS. 

In  considering  the  value  of  Antigua  as  a  market  for  the  products  of 
the  United  States,  the  fact  should  ne  remembered  that  the  sole  staple 
of  the  island  is  sugar  (the  exports  of  fruits  and  hides  and  skins  being 
purely  nominal);  that  it  has  no  manu&ctories  of  any  kind;  no  natural 
or  artificial  water  courses;  no  wooded  ai-eas;  no  steam  or  other  rail- 
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ways,  and  do  ahipbuilding  industries.  Of  its  present  population  of 
85,000  (estimated),  nearly  95  per  cent  ai-e  officially  returned  as  '^black 
and  colored."  Of  this  large  proportion,  the  majority  is  employed 
upon  the  Burar  estates  at  w^es  that  allow  of  barely  a  nand-to-mouth 
existence.  That  this  is  not  a  pessimistic  statement  is  evidenced  by  the 
table  of  wages  published  in  the  Government  Blue  Book  issued  in  May, 
1899.  This  table  is  as  follows: 
PredUl: 

Men,  per  day $0.16  to  10.20 

Women,  per  day '. 06  to     .08 

ChUdren  under  16 .06 

Trades: 

BlackBmiths,  per  day 36to     .48 

Coopere,  per  day 36  to     .48 

CarpenterB,  per  day 36  to     .48 

MaBons,  per  day 48  to     .60 


Men  per  annum,  $48.00  to  Ill&.OO. 
Women  per  aunom,  $28.00  to  $72.00. 

Such  being  the  labor  conditions,  it  is  natural  that  the  bulk  of  the 
imports  should  be  confined  to  bare  necessaries  of  life  in  the  matter  of 
food  and  clothing,  and  these  of  the  least  expensive  varieties.  To  the 
first  cost  in  the  country  of  exportation  must  be  added  the  freight 
charges  and  the  local  customs  imposts,  ranging  from  13  to  33  percent, 
together  with  landing  tax  and  other  incidental  assessments.  Hence, 
the  original  invoice  value  of  goods  is  materially  increased,  sometimes 
to  a  total  of  40  or  50  per  cent,  by  the  time  the  tradesman  has  laid  out 
bis  stock  for  the  inspection  of  his  impoverished  customers.  These 
facts  are  cited  simply  to  emphasize  the  point  that  in  eveiy  line  of 
imports,  the  coimtry  that  can  sell  the  cheapest  will  control  the  trade. 

AMERICAN  QAINS  AND  IX)88E8. 

The  United  States  has  practically  a  monopoly  of  tiie  local  market  in 
breadstuffs  and  biscuits,  flour  of  wheat,  corn  meal,  grains,  salted  and 
dried  beef,  lard,  oleomargarine,  pork,  pitch  pine,  oil  meal  and  oil  cake, 
tallow  candles,  and  kerosene.  In  many  other  lines,  the  trade  is  more 
or  less  equally  dividedbetween  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom or  Canada,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  United  States  should 
be  the  sole  or  main  source  of  supply.  In  butter,  for  instance,  the 
receipts  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  for  the  year  under 
review  aggregated  26,588  pounds,  against  700  pounds  from  the  United 
States;  cheese.  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  5,732  pounds,  United 
States  7,208  pounds;  hams  and  bacon.  United  States  7,80i  pounds, 
all  other  countries  7,758  pounds;  canned  fruit  and  vegetables,  United 
Kingdom  8,296  pounds,  United  States  1,426  pounds;  starches,  arrow- 
root, etc..  United  States  80  pounds,  all  other  countries  22,098  pounds; 
tea,  Unit^  Kingdom  4,561  pounds.  United  States  5  pounds;  general 
groceries,  Unitra  States  fl,800,  all  countries  |6,515;  textiles — i.  e., 
cottons,  woolens,  etc. — United  States  J950,  all  other  countries  J57,800; 
habeixlashery  and  millinerv — i.  e.,  made  clothing,  hats,  gloves,  etc. — 
United  States  $215,  all  other  countries  828,000;  hardware.  United 
States  tl,895,  all  other  countries  $14,300;  boots  and  shoes,  United 
States  $900,  all  other  countries  $7,000;  earthen  and  gUss  ware,  United 
States  $425,  all  other  countries  $2,000;  fancy  goods,  toys,  and  games, 
United  States  $300,  all  other  countries  $2,800;  leather  and  saddlery, 
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United  States  t90,  all  other  countries  $3,000;  paints,  United  States 
9120,  all  other  countries  $1,830:  soaps,  United  Kingdom  and  Canada 
139,851  pounds,  United  States  20,048  poundsLpotatoes,  United  States 
31  barrels,  all  other  countries  615  barrels.  Tnese  are  round  fibres 
and  apply  to  Antigua  only.  The  percentage  for  the  other  iHlands  of 
the  Leeward  group  does  not  differ  materially  in  proportion  to  their 
total  of  imports. 

WHAT  THE   HSBOHANT8   BAT. 

Interviews  have  been  had  with  the  leading  importers  and  merchants, 
wholesale  and  retail,  of  the  island,  concerning  the  conditions  that 
militate  aeainst  the  United  States  controlling  the  entire  market  in 
these  products  and  commodities.  Quoted  in  extenso,  the  replies 
would  consume  an  undue  amount  of  space  in  this  report  Condensed, 
the  general  opinion  may  be  stated  aa  follows: 

Butter. — Tne  iinportations  credited  to  London  are  Danish  products 
shipped  via  the  English  metropolis.  In  fine  butters,  the  United 
States  can  not  compete  with  the  Danish  dairies  at  the  same  prices. 
American  dairies  supply  only  the  cheap  grades  of  table  butter  and 
cooking  butter.  Correspondence  is  now  being  had  with  New  York 
and  Chicago  houses  which  may  result  in  the  foreign  prices  being  met 
for  fine  grades. 

Cheese. — The  Canadian  product  is  much  the  cheapest.  The  Ameri- 
can article  can  not  be  brought  here  under  20  cents  per  pound;  that 
of  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  costs  from  15  to  16  cents  for  equal 
quatities. 

Sitma  and  bacon. — Importotions  from  the  United  Kingdom  were,  ia 
the  main,  sent  here  on  speculative  commission.  The  United  States  is 
r^[arded  as  the  standanl  market  for  these  products. 

Canned  ffooda.— The  bulk  of  these  luxuries  imported  from  other 
countries  consists  of  British  fish  and  fruits  and  Danish  fish  and 
delicacies,  that  are  not  obtainable  in  the  United  States  market. 

Tea. — The  United  States  can  not  meet  the  English  prices.  A  strong 
effort  was  recently  made  by  a  San  Francisco  firm  to  establish  a  locu 
trade,  but  the  prices  quoted  on  the  samples  received  would,  after  the 
[MiTment  of  freight  and  customs  duties,  necessitate  a  retail  price  con- 
siderablv  in  advance  of  any  brand  in  the  market. 

Starches,  ofrrowroot,  general  groceries. — No  effort  has  been  made  by 
American  dealers  to  introduce  their  goods.  The  United  Kingdom 
controls  the  market,  and  the  goods  are  very  cheap. 

Earthen  and  glass  wa/re,  toys,  amd  fancu  goods. — No  countiy,  in  the 
opinion  of  local  dealers,  can  compel*  witn  Germany  in  these  lines. 

Zeather  a/nd  saddlery,  loots  and  shoes. — American  manufactures  in 
these  lines  were  unknown  to  the  local  trade  until  a  year  ago.  They 
are  now  rapidly  growing  in  favor. 

Piivnts. — Importers  prefer  the  American  ready-mixed  paints,  but  the 
journeymen  painters  are  adverse  to  using  them  except  under  strong 
cpmpulsion.  In  the  case  of  the  American  products,  the  builder  or 
householder  can  determine  what  quantity  is  requii'ed  for  a  bouse  or 
certain  piece  of  work,  and  apportion  it  accordingly.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  opportunity  for  the  journeyman  to  pilfer,  if  he  is  so  inclined, 
lie  English  paints  are  not  ready  mixed,  but  the  raw  white  lead  and 
zinc.  OS  well  as  the  oil  which  <;omes  from  that  country,  are  mixed  by 
the  journeyman.     He  thus  has  the  opportunity — which  is  generally 
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adopted — to  appropriate  to  his  own  use  a  portion  of  each  commodity, 
which  is  practically  impo8ijibte  when  ready-mixed  paints  are  doled  out. 
This  statement  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the  leading  paint  importer 
of  the  island,  who  is  distinctly  partial  to  American  goods. 

TRADE   BHOCIJ>  BE   SOUGHT. 

The  writer  is  but  following  in  the  footsteps  of  many  of  his  colleagues, 
in  suggesting  the  need  of  additional  enterprise  on  the  part  of  American 
merchants  and  commission  firms  in  bringing  their  houses  into  direct 
contact  with  foreign  communities  through  the  medium  of  commercial 
travelers.  An  American  "drummer"  is  a  rara  avis  in  these  waters, 
yet  scarcely  a  month  passes  that  does  not  witness  the  arrival  of  a 
representative  or  representatives  of  English  or  German  houses.  A 
German  traveler  who  spent  a  week  in  the  island  during  the  past 
spring  exhibiting  samples  of  nearly  a  hundred  articles,  ranging  from 
bibles  to  artificial  fiowers,  Swiss  cuctcoo  clocks  to  manicure  sets, 
linen  goods,  underwear,  and  overwear  of  all  descriptions  and  of  the 
cheapest  qualities,  claimed  to  have  taken  with  him  orders  aggregating 
t5,000,  a  return,  if  true,  which  may  be  regarded  as  very  fair  for 
the  time  occupied  in  a  small  community.  This  individual  has  for 
years  been  traveling  from  January  to  December  through  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Latin-American  republics,  and  is  understood  to  have 
built  up  a  valuable  connection.  It  is  largely  on  account  of  this  lack 
of  personal  effort  on  our  part  that  the  United  Kingdom  controls  the 
local  market  in  textiles,  haberdashery,  etc. ,  as  vide  uie  figures  already 

S'ven.     At  the  time  of  writing,  it  is  stated  to  the  writer  by  one  of  the 
rgest  dealers  in  textiles  that  he  would  welcome  the  advent  of  a 
United  States  traveler  with  a  full  Hoe  of  samples. 

AHBRIOAN   aiCB  IN  DISFAVOR. 

Not  a  pound  of  rice  was  imported  from  the  United  States  during  the 
year,  as  against  nearly  23,000  pounds  in  1897.  The  principal  importer 
of  the  commodity  explains  this  fact  bf  the  statement  that  American 
rice  is  not  as  clean  as  that  imported  from  Calcutta  via  England,  and 
that  it  does  not  yield  as  well  in  cooking — that  is  to  say,  it  does  not 
swell  to  the  same  extent — and  consequently  a  pound  of  American  rice 
does  not  furaish  as  large  a  dish  as  the  same  quantity  of  the  Ballan  or 
Patna  rice.  The  flavor  of  the  latter  varieties,  moreover,  is  claimed  to 
be  superior.  The  American  rice  is  more  of  a  round  grain,  while  the 
Ballan  product  has  spear  ends,  and  when  cooked  each  grain  swells  to 
nearly  three  times  its  original  proportions. 

"engubh  spoken  here." 

It  may  not  be  exceeding  the  scope  of  this  report  to  invite  attention 
to  the  fact  that  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  trade  publications,  catalogues, 
circulai's,  etc..  received  by  the  merchants  of  the  island  and  by  the  con- 
sulate from  the  United  States  are  printed  in  the  Spanish  languaee. 
Apparently,  the  impression  is  general  that  in  the  West  Indies  English 
is  an  unknown  tongue.  As  a  matter  of  fact^  the  ishind  has  but  one 
Spanish-speaiting  resident,  and  this  is  an  individual  who  has  no  interest 
in  trade  and  commerce.     Recently  a  catal<^^e  that  is  a  magnificent 
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exhibit  of  American  skill  in  the  art  of  decorative  printing  and  illustrat- 
ing was  received  by  a  number  of  local  merchants.  Some  of  the  articles 
illustrated  attracted  favorable  attention;  but  the  Spanish  descriptions, 
statement  of  prices,  and  terms  might  as  well  have  oeen  "volapuk,"  so 
far  aa  the  recipienta  were  concerned.  For  printed  matter  intended 
to  advertise  American  products  in  Antigua,  only  plain,  unadulterated 
English  need  be  employed. 

NEW   LOCAL   TAXATION. 

The  revenue  of  the  presidency  continuing  to  fall  largely  behind  the 
public  expenditures,  the  legislative  council  nas  enacteatwo  measures, 
one  placing  a  tax  of  3  percent  upon  all  incomes  over $480  peryear,  to 
be  retroactive  from  January  1,  18^8,  and  another  imposing  an  annual 
trade  tax  (tantamount  to  a  license  fee)  upon  stores  of  all  descriptions. 

UNSATIBFACTOBT    MAIL   8EBVICE. 

The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  mail  service  between  New  York  and 
the  Leeward  Islands,  which  was  fully  dwelt  upon  in  my  last  report,  has 
been  aggmvated  during  the  present  year  by  an  arrangement  By  which 
the  maifi  forwarded  through  the  Quebec  Steamship  Company  for  the 
various  islands  in  these  waters  may  no  longer  be  transferred  to  the 
custody  of  the  Koyal  Mail  Steamship  Company  at  St.  Thomas,  except 
in  cerbain  emergencies.  The  result  is  that  not  infrequently  the  maus 
for  the  Leewara  Islands  are  carried  to  Barbados,  Dcmerara,  or  other 
southern  ports  and  find  their  way  back  to  these  islands  many  days,  and 
sometimes  weeks,  later  than  thev  should  be  received  in  regular  order. 
As  an  example,  the  mails  dispatcned  by  the  steamship  J'ontabdle,  which 
left  New  York  on  September  8,  1899,  were  received  here  eight  hour's 
earlier  than  those  dispatched  on  the  steamship  Madiana,  which  left 
that  port  on  September  1.  Those  dispatched  on  the  steamship  Madiana 
from  New  York  October  3  were  received  at  2  p.  m.  of  October  18, 
while  the  mail  of  the  FontabMe,  leaving  New  York  on  October  11,  or 
eightdayslater,  arrived  at  6*.  m.  of  October  19,  or  sixteen  hours  later 
than  the  mail  of  eight  days  before.  In  the  Madia/na^a  mail  were  busi- 
ness letters  postmarked  at  Chicago  on  September  20,  and  which  had 
thus  occupied  a  period  of  one  calendar  month,  less  one  day,  in  reaching 
a  point  but  seven  and  a  half  days'  steam  from  New  York.  Delays  of 
this  nature  occasion  considerable  annoyance,  inconvenience,  and  some- 
times loss  to  the  local  business  community,  which,  with  two  mails  to 
and  from  London  each  month,  arriving  and  departing  on  set  days  and 
at  a  schedule  hour  throughout  the  year,  finds  it  possible  to  conduct 
correspondence  with  business  houses  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
with  infinitely  better  results  in  the  matter  of  time  than  is  now  possible 
with  the  United  States.  The  result  is  that  many  orders  go  abroad  that 
with  proper  mail  facilities  would  be  filled  in  New  York.  I  can  not  but 
reiterate  the.statement  in  my  last  report  that  "an  improvement  (in  the 
mail  service)  is  imperatively  demanded  as  an  adjunct  to  the  advance  in 
commercial  relations  with  our  country."  It  may  be  added  that  these 
comments  do  not  apply  to  the  mail  service  to  the  United  States,  which 
is  fairly  satisfactoi^,  ail  steamers  of  the  Quebec  line  stopping  at 
Autigua  for  mails  on  the  voyage  homeward. 
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OOMMKBCIAJ,  BECIFBOOITT. 


At  the  instance  of  several  members  of  the  legislative  council,  the 
acting  governor,  at  the  last  meeting  of  that  body,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  impost  charges  of  the  various  Islands  of  the 
Leewa-d  group,  with  special  reference  to  the  loss  in  revenue  that 
would  result  by  a  reduction  of  the  duties  levied  upon  goods  coming 
from  the  United  States.  The  conclusions  of  the  committee  will  be 
repoiled  by  the  colonial  government  to  the  Right  Hon,  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain, secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  whose  department,  accord- 
ing to  a  public  statement  of  the  acting  governor,  has  at  the  present 
time  under  consideration  the  question  of  tbe  deeirability  of  negotiating 
a  treaty  of  conunercial  reciprocity  with  the  United  States. 

OOHHEKCIAL   AND   8HIFPINQ   RBTCBNa 

The  exhibits  attached  to  this  report  embrace  a  comparative  statement 
of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  for  tbe  years  1897  and  1898  and 
for  the  six  months  ended  June  30, 1899,  summaries  of  trade  with  otlier 
countries,  and  a  complete  record  of  the  movementa  of  shipping  in  the 
port  of  St  Johns,  the  only  port  of  the  island,  for  the  year  1898. 


The  paragraph  under  this  heading  in  my  last  report '  applies  without 
change  to  the  year  under  review. 

Henbt  M.  Hunt,  Gonmil. 
Antigua,  0<Aob&r  16, 1899. 
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AQRICOLTURE  IN  THE  LEEWARD  ISLANDS. 

Consul  Hunt,  of  Antigua,  under  date  of  September  2,  1899,  sends 
the  annual  report  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of  And^ia  for 
1898.  A  summary  (the  full  text  having  been  transmitted  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture)  is  given  below: 

The  report  _  _ 

that  the  popular  idea  that  the  eoil  of  AntJ) 
sugar  cane  U  largely  ftdlactous.    All  the 


intcreeting  aa  detnonfltnitinK,  as  the  result  of  extended  experiments, 
,-  :j„  .u_*  iv„..i.  .*  '-tijraaU  adapted  only  to  the  cnltivation  of 
irdinary  garden  v^etablee,  such  aa  beets, 
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betms,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  radiahee,  cucnmberB,  and  onioiiB,  can  be  grown  with  buc- 
cen.  The  cultivation  of  oniona  alone  promiBee  to  be  a  great  induatry;  it  may  be 
said  to  have  been  fairly  t«eted  and  to  have  been  proved  remunerative.  The  Ameri- 
can market  is  open  for  about  two  months  of  the  year  to  receive  all  the  onione  we  can 
ship.  The  eeeoe  of  the  red  and  the  white  Bermuda  onions  are  planted  from  the 
middle  of  September  to  the  end  of  October.  Four  and  one-half  pounds  of  this  seed 
planted  in  seed  beds  the  middle  of  last  September  and  transplanted  eight  weeks 
afterwards  in  cane  land  yielded  29,500  pounds  (about  13  tons)  of  onions  of  the  best 
quality.  Seeds  for  these  onions  are  also  grown  in  Tenerifie,  and  cost  there  73  cents 
per  pound,  while  the  Bermuda  seed  wwtg  in  New  York  f2.4S  per  pound.  The 
onions  are  shipped  in  crates  of  50  pounds  net,  valued  in  New  York  at  12s.  6d.  ($3.04) 
per  ctate.  Tne  crates  are  usually  made  of  barrel  stavea,  with  board  ends,  24  mchea 
loiWi  16  wide,  and  6}  deep. 

PotaLoea. — Potatoes,  in  loirner  jeam,  have  been  grown  very  Bucoecefally  in  manv 
places.  I^st  year,  seed  of  a  very  choice  and  exper^ve  variety  l^olanwn  tidierotum) 
was  imported.  The  potatoes  matured  in  six  weeks  and  were  of  fine  quality,  but  the 
return  in  quontitv  was  very  unsatisfactory.  Canadian  potatoes  have  been  tried  with 
good  success.  Tnere  is  a  home  demand  tor  sweet  potatoes.  As  a  new  industry,  the 
roanufactnre  of  potato  meal  has  just  been  started.  The  yield  of  sweet  potatoes  is 
estimated  at  4  to  5  tons  per  acre.  Some  of  the  best  varieties  of  yams  have  been  intro- 
duced from  the  Barbados.  One  variety,  already  cultivated  on  the  island,  is  not  only 
of  the  very  best  quality,  butgives  a  very  latge  return  in  quantity,  many  of  the  yams 


weighing  over  20  pounds.    I^ey  also  improve  in  quality  from  year  to  vear. 

Peppert. — Chili  and  capEDcum  peppens  can  bo  easily  grown,  but  whetner  Hie  indus- 
try wul  be  remunerative  is  yet  to  be  determined.  I^bor  is  dearer  in  Antigua  than 
inthe  other  West  Indies.    Chilies  lose  three-fourths  of  their  weight  when  dned.    At 
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There  is  no  reason  why  Antigoa  should  not  produce  all  tile  com  required  for  local 
consumption.  A  oeri^n  amount  of  rain  is  absolutely  necessary  for  this  crop,  but 
from  May  or  June  up  to  October  would  be  good  months  for  planting.  Com  is  usually 
grown  as  a  catch  crop  in  the  lands  devotedto  sugar  cane. 

Quinea  com  is  a  very  valuable  fodder  plant  and  grows  easily  here.  Planted  with 
the  first  rains  in  May  or  June,  it  soon  runs  up  to  8  feet  in  height,  when  it  should  be 
cot.  In  ashort  time  It  is  a^am  ready  for  being  cut  as  fodder,  after  which  it  should 
be  allowed  to  run  to  seed,  giving  as  good  a  crop. 

Pineapples,  cocoanuts,  limee^  and  oranges  will  all  do  well;  but  Antigua  will  never 
be  a  trmt-ei  porting  island,  with  the  exception  of  pineapples.  Shipments  of  this 
fruit  amounted  last  year  to  $6,524.  Pineapples  are  packed  in  three  mdes,  accordii^ 
'  -  -  -  -     The  Anti^iui  pineapple  is  of  much  better  mivor  than  the  Puerto  Rico,  but 


mOOHE   TAX   IK   ANTIGUA. 

CoDsnl  Hnnt  sends  from  Antigua,  October  31,  1899,  copies  of  acts* 
of  the  lenslative  council  impoaiog  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  upon  all 
incomes  oi  $480  to  $720  per  annum,  and  of  3per  cent  upon  all  incomes 
over  $720  per  annum,  to  be  retroactive  from  January  1,  1898.  A 
license  tax  is  also  imposed  upon  wholesale  and  retail  stores,  ranging 
from  $6  to  $97.60  per  annum.  This  legislation,  says  Mr.  Hunt,  has 
been  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  revenues  of  the  presi- 

*Text  filed  for  reference  in  Bureau  of  Foreign  Oommerce/  ~OOqIc 
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denc^  are  entirely  inadequate  to  the  public  expenditures.  The  gross 
receipts  for  the  maintenance  of  the  government  for  the  year  1898 
■were  ^193,019.31  and  the  expenditures  1257,865.67,  showing  a  defi- 
ciency of  $64,846.36. 

Another  enactment  bo  amends  previous  acts  relating  to  the  landing 
tax  on  packages  passing  through  the  custom-house  as  to  exempt  from 
such  taxation  goods  1:;«ing  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
other  of  the  X-eeward  Islands,  or  returned  packages  or  goods  previously 
exported  from  Antigua. 


DANISH  WEST  INDIES. 

ST.  THOMAS. 

I  inclose  the  annual  report  of  the  imports  into  the  port  of  St.  Thomas 
for  the  fiscal  year  1898-99. 

Mahlon  Van  Hobne. 
&r.  Thomas,  JvJaj  13,  1899. 


tlie  port  of  St.  Thomat,  Daniak  Weil  India,  during  the  fiaaal  year 
March  SI,  1S99. 
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CcHraW™. 
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bPsckacn. 


I  transmit  herein  tbe  report  of  imports  and  exports  of  Cbristian- 
sted,  St.  Croix,  from  April  1,  18&8,  to  March  31,  1899,  received  from 
Mr.  A.  J.  Blackwood,  consular  ^ent  at  said  port. 

J.  C  LoKBNTZEN,  Vloe-Ocmmil. 

St.  Thomas,  October  U,  1899. 
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JmporU  to  OiriMiamted,  Si.  Ontix,  frrnn  April  1,  1S98,  to  Uareh  SI,  1899. 
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DUTCH  WEST  INDIES. 
CURASAO. 

In  compliance  with  instructions  in  Department  circular  of  July  10, 
1899,  I  have  to  report; 

The  past  year  t^  been  one  of  unprecedented  financial  and  business 
depression  in  this  colony.  Nor  does  there  yet  seem  to  be  subetantial 
promise  of  relief.  Dunn?  the  year,  with  tne  exception  of  the  month 
of  November,  in  which  there  were  4  inches  of  rain,  there  have  been 
protracted  and  severe  droughts.  Horticulture — there  is  no  a^col- 
ture — has  been  attended  with  more  than  wonted  difficulty  and  discour- ' 
agement,  and  yielded  unusually  mei^r  returns. 

The  revolution  in  Venezuela,  of  which  country  Cnnt^ao  is  practically 
a  commercial  dependency,  has  crippled  trade  to  such  a  point  that  a 
look  into  almost  any  place  of  business  in  this  city  reveals  abundance 
of  leisure  time  at  the  disposal  of  employer  and  employed. 

The  only  new  enterprise  calling  for  American  products  is  a  grocery 
kept  by  an  American  citizen,  making  a  specialty  of  our  canned  goods — 
milk,  cream,  butter,  cheese,  ham,  saus^e,  biscuit,  fancy  cereals,  etc. 
Hitherto,  these  things  have  come  mostly  from  Europe.  The  owner 
is  meeting  with  some  sncceaa,  and  Americans  here  are  encounv ing 
him,  but  ne  has  much  difficulty  in  getting  orders  promptly  fiUed. 
American  dealers  seem  too  busy  filling  large  nome  orders  to  care  much 
whether  the  little  order  from  Cura^»o  is  seasonably  filled  or  not.  So 
the  steamer  comes  without  the  goods,  to  the  ch^^u  of  the  dealer  here, 
and  to  the  great  discomfort  of  his  customers,  who  must  wait  ten  to 
fifteen  days  for  the  things  they  have  learned  to  like.  Curasao  trade 
itself  may  be  too  small  to  cater  carefully  for,  but  American  dealers  in 
all  classes  of  goods  will  do  well  to  remember  that  Cura9ao  is  in  dose 

{>roximity  to  South  America,  and  that  what  gets  introduced  and  estab- 
ished  here  is  pretty  likely  to  find  its  way  into  all  the  Spanish  Main 
ports. 

I  find  it  impossible  to  procure  any  statement  of  the  trade  and  indus- 
tries of  this  district  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30, 1899.  Nothing 
is  vet  published,  and  nothing  will  be  published  for  some  time.  Speciu 
information  can  only  be  obtained  at  a  cost  beyond  its  value. 

Communication  with  New  York  is  less  frequent  and  more  irregular 
than  formerly.     X  know  of  no  other  change  affecting  American  trade. 

Commerciu  travelers  are  as  free  here  as  in  the  States. 

Great  carelessness  is  observed  in  the  United  States  in  the  payment  of 
postage  to  this  colony.  Many  letters  come  here  weighing  over  a  half 
ounce,  with  only  a  2-ceat  stamp.  Of  oourse,  it  costs  the  addressee  16 
cents  to  get  sucn  a  letter. 


Curasao,  October  S8,  1899. 


Elias  H.  Chbnet,  Gmml, 
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PBENCH  WUST  UNDIES. 
GUADELOUPE. 

IMPOET8  AND  EXP0BT8. 

The  peculiar  maaner  in  which  the  official  reports  of  imports  and 
exports  are  made  up  here  makes  it  impossible  to  give  accurate  figures. 
All  the  tables  annexed  to  this  report  are  the  official  statements,  issued 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Journal  Official,  but  none  of  them  balance. 
ThuBy  the  totAl  imports  in  detail  amount  to  (2,987, 310. 10,  but  in 
anotherstatementaregiven  as  $8,720,043.40,  a  differenceof  $732,733.30. 
Similarly,  there  is  a  difference  of  $950,366. 73  in  two  statements  of  the 
total  exports.  In  the  one  case  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  is 
$500,768.40;  in  the  other  it  is  $186,950.60.  Again,  the  total  colonial 
exports  are  given  in  one  table  as  $2,506,634.89,  and  in  a  table  pub- 
lished simultaneously,  which  is  sup[x>sed  to  give  these  producte  in 
detail,  the  sum  is  only  $2,492,525.12. 

The  source  of  these  differences  can  be  found,  but  the  reason  there- 
for is  not  easy  to  explain.  Thus,  in  the  official  table  of  imports,  the 
unount  of  lumber  is  slated  as  nil,  while  everyone  here  knows  that 
very  large  quantities  of  white-pine  and  piteh-pine  lumber  were 
imported  from  the  United  States.  I  estimate  the  value  at  $200,000. 
No  statement  is  made  of  imports  of  sugar  or  mm  shocks,  and  yet 
35,000  hogsheads  and  10,000  to  12,000  rum  casks,  besides  several  thou- 
sand sugar  barrels,  come  in  yearly.  So,  too,  I  know  that  some  machin- 
ery, shoes,  portable  steam  boilers,  carriages,  bicycles,  typewriters,  etc. , 
were  imported  from  the  United  States,  but  none  of  these  app^r  in 
the  tables.  In  the  detailed  statement  of  exports,  colonial,  I  am  able 
to  show  one  very  great  error.  The  total  exports  of  vanilla  are^ven 
as  $9,914,  while  flie  invoice  book  shows  the  exports  to  the  United 
States  alone  amounted  to  $17,651.99. 

But,  in  general  terms,  the  exports  of  this  colony  may  be  put  at 
$3,500,000  annually,  and  the  imports  at  about  half  a  million  more. 
That  is  the  importtmt  fact — the  great  excess  of  imports  over  exports; 
and  it  is  probably  to  a  desire  to  conceal  the  real  state  of  affairs  that 
the  incomplete  and  widely  varying  statements  published  are  to  be 
attributed. 

ECONOHIO   CONDITIONS — FKENCH   COLONIAL   FOLICT. 

Politics,  and  particularly  race  politics,  is  a  factor  which  can  not  be 
neglected  in  studying  the  commercial  conditions  of  the  colony.  The 
cok>nial  policy  of  France  is  another. 

In  a  long  report  made  to  the  minister  of  colonies  by  a  special 
committee  appointed  to  study  colonial  budgets,  and  to  indicate  pos- 
sible reductions  in  the  amounts  allotted  to  the  colonies  by  the  mother 
country  (the  date  of  the  report  being  June  23,  1899),  this  statement 
is  made: 

Now,  it  doee  not  seem  poedble  to  make  uit  greater  progreee  nnleee  the  doctrine  o 
udmilation  is  resolutelj'  and  definitely  alxuidoDed.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking 
«f  the  colonies,  without  regard  to  their  gec^graphical  position  or  population,  as  pro- 
longations of  the  mother  country.  We  are  in  a  hurry  to  initiate  them  into  our  highly 
complex  social  life;  we  spare  them  no  detail.    We  import  among  them  our  compli- 


FBBITOH    WK8T   INDIES:   QVAttSLOVPE. 


^u  is  the  idea  of  the  Latin  peoples.  It  haa  the  btal  defect  that  it  takes  into 
account  nather  the  variations  of  environment  nor  the  mental  characteristics  of  dif- 
ferent races. 

For  the  Anglo-Saxon,  on  the  contrary,  each  colony  is  a  distinct  collectivity, 


own  finances  and  credit  nntdl  it  becomes  self-sapporting;  that  is,  in  a  positioi 
iflfy  all  itii  needs.  The  Mtelase  of  the  nation  diminist^  in  proportion  to  the  finan- 
cial growth  of  the  colony.  The  normal  recompense  of  a  wise  administration  ia  a 
little  greater  libertv.    This  policy  explains  the  admirable  development  and  pros- 


Guadeloupe  is  suffering  not  alone  from  the  Uae  policy  above  indicated,  in  its  most 

esafB^ratea  form,  but  from  an  extension  of  it  whicn  has  made  the  ir'~~  '  ' '~ 

two  nundred  yean,  snbeervient  to  the  sister  colony  of  Martinique. 


The  budget  of  the  colony  m  about  $1,000,000  a  year,  or  a  tex  of 
nearly  $7  ror  each  man,  woman,  and  child.  The  aebt  is  very  large 
and  ia  growing  greater  yearly. 

In  April,  incendiaries  sacceeded  in  laying  a  fifth  of  this  city  in  ashes. 
Anarchy  was  rampant;  it  was  the  alm<»t  openly  avowed  poUcy  of  the 
n^ro  ^rty,  so  called. 

I  can  not  do  better  than  to  quote  some  parte  of  a  report  made  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce  of  this  city  to  tne  minister  of  colonies.  In 
re^rd  to  the  impossibility  of  floating  colonial  loans,  it  says: 

Whenever  we  address  financial  bodies,  loan  establishments,  asking  for  money 
which  would  permit  the  starting  of  new  agricultural  or  manufacturing  enterpriaee, 
~ir  the  bettering  of  those  already  existing,  we  are  almost  invariaUy  answered: 

""  '    '  -. .    -       .      n  the  destination  of  your  revenues.     Who 


"It  is  impocsible  to  rely  on  the  destination  of  yonrrevenuee.  Who  votes  these,  in 
fact?  The  couodl-geneial.  Besides  the  laws  which  govern  you,  your  council -oeneral 
ia  a  little  parliament;  under  no  control;  under  no  nigher  power;  the  mobility  of 
which  Ib  bound  up  in  the  caprices  of  imiveisal  suffrage;  which  can  to-day  tear  down 
what  it  built  up  yesterday  and  teevtabliah  to-morrow  what  to-day  it  has  done  awar 
with;  which,  tikerefore,  lias  no  fixed  bafds  upon  which  an  a^eementcan  be  foundeci. 
Under  ench  economic  conditions,  highly  imprudent  would  those  be  who  should  loan 

En  money,  inevitablv  tated  to  be  swallowed  up.    Give  us  the  guarantee  of  the 
inublic  and  we  will  lend  yon  all  you  want  and  on  the  most  advantageous  terms. ' ' 
That  is  the  answer  given  us,  and  not  altogether  unreasonably.    Our  colonic  budget 
^ntropriates  5,000,000  francs,  that  of  the  communes  2,600,000  more,  or  a  total  of 
'"^"' '~"  (about  91,200,000),  which  are  expended,  or  equandered,  in  government 
while  the  production  of  the  colony  barely  reaches  15,000.000—16,000,000 


In  a  similar  report  from  the  chamber  of  agriculture  of  Basse  Terre 
occurs  this  statement: 

fiespect  of  property  does  not  exist  in  Onadeloupe.  Every  dav  there  can  be  beaid: 
"Why  should  i  sow,  since  I  can  never  reap?"  In  fact,  a  multitude  of  vagabonds, 
without  homes  or  means  of  existence,  pass  their  Uves  in  [nllue.  I3nt  of  100 
thieves,  perhaps  one  is  Mrested,  and  if  he  te  brought  to  trial,  which  does  not  often 
happen,  instice  becomes  for  hini  a  pitiful  indulgence.  He  is  condemned  to  pay  a 
fine  of  a  lew  fianca  and  costs,  which  ne  never  pays.  He  is  forced  to  pan  a  few  days 
in  prison,  nsoaUy  from  two  to  five,  and  that  te  all.  Three  months  later,  the  treasury 
asks  the  mayor  of  the  commune  for  a  certificate  of  the  thief  s  insolvency,  wbicn 
given,  he  is  U  once  free  from  the  costs.  Prison  labor  has  been  snppreesed,  bo  that 
prison,  perhaps,  is  not  a  paradise  to  the  thief,  but  a  place  where  he  resta,  eats,  and 
sleeps  well,  and  whence  ne  emerges  well  disposed  to  recommence  his  depredations. 
•  •  •  The  owner  of  estates  and  their  employees  carefully  [latrol  their  property 
and  succeed  in  catching  » few  thieves.  There  is  no  part  of  the  island  in  wluch  cane 
stealen  are  not  caught  daily.  The^  are  tamed  over  to  the  law,  which  frequently 
releases  them  or  else  imposes  inrigniflcant  fines. 
H.  Doc.  481,  Pt  1 W 
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SnOAS,   COFFEE,   AND  OOOOA. 

I  have  been  trying  for  a  long  time  to  get  statistics  as  to  the  sugar, 
coffee,  and  cocoa  production,  and  present  the  following  figures  as 
approximately  correct: 

Area  under  cultivation ...acrefl..  30,000 

Value,  1  acre |24to»32 

Annual  espenditure,  per  acre $42.00 

Annual  product, cane,  per  acra pounds..  85,314 

Annual  value,  cane,  per  acre f21.S2 

Annual  product,8Qgar,  per  acre poundB..  3,360 

Annual  value,  sugar,  per  acre $83.78 

Annual  product,  rum,  per  acre ..^llona..  61.25 

Annual  value,  rum,  per  acre $16.10 

Number  of  hande,  field 12,000 

Average  daily  wagee $0.25 

Number  of  sugar  refineriee 16 

Total  output  of  sugar ton*-.  40,000 

Total  output  of  rum,  et« gallons..  400,000 

Export  duty,  Bugar,  per  ton $3.46 

Export  duty,  rum,  per  g^lon.. ^. ._, $0.04 


Internal  revenue,  ii  consumed  in  country,  mm,  per  gallon $0.01 

Export  duty,  molasKS,  per  gallon $0.01 

Fre^ht,  per  ton,  BUgar $10  to  $14 

Bountiee,  augar,  per  ton ^2.00 

The  principal  sugar  factory  is  that  of  D'Arboussier,  in  this  city.  Its 
annual  output  of  refined  sugar  is  10.000  tons.  The  factories  are  in 
combination  as  regards  contracts  for  nogsheads,  freight,  etc.,  under  a 
general  syndicate,  but  there  is  no  pooling  of  profits.  The  factories 
employ  from  4,500  to  5,000  men  and  women  six  months  of  the  year. 
Capital  is  inyestedinthesefifteenfactoriestotheamount  of  $2,000,000. 
Almost  all  the  sufar  is  sold  in  France.  For  nearly  twenty  years  the 
freight  contract  has  been  let  to  the  English  steamer  line  of  Clark  & 
Service.  The  factories  are  heavily  indented  to  the  Banque  de  la  Ghia- 
deloupe,  and,  to  diminish  this  debt,  demand  (and  receive)  a  premium 
on  their  drafts.     During  1898,  this  premium  averaged  23  per  cent. 


Area  under  cultivation acrea..  8,000 

Value,  1  acre $40  to  $160 

Annual  expenditure  per  acre: 

For  first  five  years $240 

After  five  years $20 

Total  annual  production tone..  TOO 

COOOA. 

Area  under  cultivation acree..  1,000 

Value,  1  acre $160  to  $400 

Annual  expenditure  per  acre: 

For  flrat  ten  yeare $400 

After  ten  yearB $30 

Total  annual  production tone..  600 

The  cultivation  of  coffee  and  oocoa  is  now  being  urged  and  more 
seriously  taken  up.  There  are  about  12.000  acres  of  uncultivated  land 
fit  for  coffee  and  cocoa,  of  which  more  tnan  half  belongs  to  the  colony. 
These  colonial  lands  are  inaccessible  until  roads  are  built 
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During  the  year  501  vessels  called  at  Guadeloupe,  as  follows: 

TTnitecl  States X6    Aosbm 7 

Fnnce 299    Denmark 6 

GreBtBritun 125     Rmeia 2 

Hollftnd 16  

Italy 16  Total 601 

Norway 16 

OBNEHAL  BEHABE8. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  our  merchants  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
imported  here  from  England  last  year  50  tons  corrugated,  galvanized 
iron  roofing,  v^ue,  $2,000;  100  tons  textiles,  value,  125,000;  6  tons 
matches,  v£ue,  ¥2,000;  120  tons  soap,  value,  $10,000.  The  value  of 
all  articles  imported  from  England  was  approximately  $350,000.  As 
England  has  no  advantage  over  the  United  States  as  to  duties,  and  our 
freighte  are  lower  and  goods  cheaper,  we  ought  to  have  this  trade. 

iSe  financial  and  political  situation  of  the  colony  is,  at  this  date 
(October  15),  very  bad,  but  shows  a  slight  improvement  over  last  vear. 
Thd  events  of  1898,  however — the  action  of  the  council  general,  the 
advance  of  anarchistic  propaganda,  aod  the  increasing  expenses — nave 
brought  forth  propositions  to  seriously  curtail  the  political  privileges 
of  the  colony,  to  compel  it  to  pay  its  own  expenses,  and  otherwise 
retrench.  Tnese  questions  are  to  come  up  in  the  chamber  this  winter. 
Whether  these  measures  will  not  further  cripple  a  bankrupt,  fire  and 
cyclone  swept  island  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  tables  annexed  show  imports  for  1898;  exports  for  1898;  colo- 
nial products  exported  in  1898  and  first  six  months  1899;  imports 
and  exports  from  1891-1898. 

liOUis  H.  ATMii,  Otm»ul. 

Guadeloupe,  October  IS,  1899. 


Importg  and  fxportt  of  Otiadeloape  for  the  year  1S98. 
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Importt  and  expotitof  Ovadtloape  Jot  the  ytar  I^SJ—Continned. 

IHFOBTB— Condnued. 
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DelaiUd  MaUmtnt  of  eolonial  produeU  txporttd,  1898. 
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Exports  o/produOi  of  Oiuideloupe  from  Janwtry  1  to  June  SO,  18S 
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ImpoTlK  and  exportu /nnn  1891  to  1S98. 
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I  transmit  herewith  statistics  for  the  year  lSd9,  so  far  as  obtainable. 
Compared  with  those  for  1898,  they  show  a  decided  improvement  in 
all  branches  of  the  trade  of  the  colony.  The  exports  for  this  period 
show  an  excess  over  those  of  1898  of  4,258,287  francs,  or  «851,667.40, 
while  the  excess  of  imports  for  the  same  period  (1899)  was  2,635,738 
fiHncs,  or  9527,145.60,  leaving  a  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  col- 
ony of  1,622,559  francs,  or  *824,511.80. 

I  incloee  tables  showing  details  of  trade  and  shipping. 

A.  TBeTABT,  Vim- Consul. 
x,J<muart/JS,i900. 
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arid  navigaiioajfom  Janwtry  1,  1899,  to  Jamtary  1,  1900. — C't'd. 
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HAin.' 

PORT  AU  PRINCE. 

The  financial  distress  that  has  been  gradually  growing  more  intense 
during  the  past  few  yeai's  continues  to  augment,  caused  in  part  by  Uie 
fall,  in  the  European  markets,  of  the  price  of  coffee,  which  is  the 
principal  product  for  exportation.  In  this  country,  where  the  national 
revenue  is  practically  all  raised  by  indirect  taxation  on  commodities 
(that  is,  by  customs  duties  levied  on  merchandise  imported  from  or 
exported  to  foreign  countries),  any  sensible  decrease  of  such  revenues 
must  be  felt  by  aU  classes. 

The  importations,  which  have  been  growing  less  and  less  for  the 
past  ten  years,  are  this  year  fully  one-tiurd  less  than  last.  The  export 
dues  have  gained  about  10  per  cent,  but  this  has  had  but  little  effect 
in  relieving  the  financial  embarrassment  of  the  Government,  since  they 
were  already  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  monthly  loans,  made  on 
onerous  terms  and  with  usurious  rates  of  interest,  during  the  year. 

The  finances  of  the  country  being  in  such  a  condition,  it  is  but 
natural  that  trade  should  suffer,  and  with  rare  exceptions  a  great  many 
of  the  commercial  houses  have  been  obliged  to  suspend,  on  account  of 
the  excessively  high  rates  and  constant  fluctuations  of  exchange.  The 
business  part  of  the  city,  in  the  past  so  flourishing  and  animated, 
presents  to-day  a  deserted  aspect. 

The  total  amount  of  exports  and  imports  for  the  fiscal  year,  'October 
1, 1897,  to  September  30, 1898,  aggregates  $16,691,716.27,  exclusive  of 
$380,985.50,  in  specie,  imported  from  the  United  States. 

The  exports  were  $12,747,929.51,  which  shows  a  falling  off  of 
$1,531,352.73  from  those  of  the  year  1897. 

The  importations  were: 

Prom  the  United  Stotee 92,633,191.91 

From  France 490,609.39 

From  England 325,441.73 

From  Germany 272,906.84 

From  variouB  countries 221,735.87 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  are  $7S6,871,  and  the  imports 
$856,796.96,  less  than  those  of  the  fiscal  year  1896-97.  There  is  also 
a  diminution  of  53,704  in  tonnage  in  the  shipping,  which  is  accounted 
for  in  a  measure  by  the  almost  total  cessation  of  sailing  vessels. 

However,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  from  the  United  States, 
consisting  principally  of  flour,  pork,  beef,  codfish,  soap,  lard,  butter, 
etc.,  amount  to  folly  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 

John  B.  Terres, 

ywe-Qmsul- General. 
'     Port  ac  Prince,  Decernber  /)?,  1899. 

'  In  reply  to  circular  of  July  10,  1899. 
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540  COUKERCIAL   RELATIONS. 

NamgaHon  ta  the  port  of  Port  ati  Prince,  Haiti,  for  the  year  a\dtd  June  30,  1899. 
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CAPE  HAITIEN.' 

The  severe  business  tlepression  in  Haiti  noted  last  year  has  not  only 
contiaaed,  but  is  supposed  by  conserTative  business  men  to  hare 
increased.  Importations  are  restricted  closely  to  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  a  fall  in  the  prices  of  home  productions  has  diminished  expor- 
tations.  Money  has  shown  alt  the  sensitiveness  of  a  barometer  in  its 
fluctuations,  the  premium  on  gold  varying  from  day  to  day  anywhere 
within  the  limits  of  125  and  200  per  cent,  without  any  appreciable 
cause.  The  rumor  of  an  attempt  to  negotiate  a  loan,  or  of  a  minor 
financial  operation,  or  of  an  incipient  insurrection,  has  been  sufficient  to 
cauije  the  premium  to  take  an  upward  or  downward  leap,  accordingly 
as  the  report  was  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  commercial  improvement 
and  stability.  The  trade  with  the  United  States,  although  it  had  fallen 
oflf  very  materially  from  its  former  proportions,  has  not  suffered  in  an 
exact  ratio  with  the  general  decline  on  account  of  its  character,  the 
importations  from  the  United  States  being  confined  almost  wholly  to 
provisions  and  the  tough,  cheap  cotton  goods  worn  by  the  masses. 

The  most  probable  causes  of  this  industrial  depression  are  the  disor- 
dered condition  of  the  finances,  the  heavy  export  duty  on  staple  prod- 
ucts, and  the  want  of  capital  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country.  A  large  proportion  of  the  silver  money  has  been  bought  up 
at  less  than  its  intrinsic  value  during  this  period  of  high  premiums  and 
shipped  off  to  New  York,  where  it  has  probably  been  melted  down. 
The  guaranty  for  the  paper  in  circulation  is  the  export  duty  on  coffee, 
and  mis  duty  Ims  become  so  high  that  it  is  stifling j)roduction,  an  anom- 
aly in  which  the  weight  of  the  prop  is  contributing  to  the  colhipse  of 
the  very  structure  it  was  designed  to  support 

RSBOUBCEB. 

There  is  probably  no  other  country  in  the  world  where  capital  is 
so  greatly  needed  as  in  Haiti,  or  where  it  ought  to  yield  greater 
results,  all  things  considered.  Capital  invest^  here,  with  proper 
security  and  protection — and  it  is  believed  that  security  and  protec- 
tion are  now  easily  obtainable — ought  not  only  to  ^ield  a  handsome 
profit,  but,  if  coupled  with  the  introduction  of  improved  modem 
methods  and  appliances,  would  create  a  vast  market  lor  agricultural 


'  la  reply  to  circnUr  of  Joly  UL 
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and  mining  impIementH,  railw&j  and  electrical  supplies,  machinery, 
and  general  manufaL-turet^.  The  present  demand  for  the  simplest  of 
these  thin^  is  very  small,  and  for  most  of  them  entirely  wanting. 
And  yet  millions  of  acres  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in  the  world,  suited 
to  the  growth  of  all  species  of  tropical  products,  are  either  wholly 
idle  or  cultivated  in  a  spasmodic  and  primitive  fashion.  It  is  the 
natural  soil  for  the  sugar  cane,  and  yet  no  sugar  is  mode.  Tobacco 
of  a  superior  quality  can  be  grown,  and  yet  all  the  tobacco  consumed 
is  imported.  The  Haitian  orange  is  probably  second  only  to  the 
Florida  orange  in  the  delicious  and  juicy  character  of  its  pulp;  but 
notwithstanding  this  fact,  there  are  no  orange  groves.  Lands  capa- 
ble, in  c[uality  and  extent,  of  enriching  so  small  a  counbr  through 
the  cultivation  of  the  banana  alone,  remain  untouched.  Even  cof^e 
and  cacao,  the  staple  products,  are  left  almost  wholly  to  nature. 
There  are  vast  quantities  of  mahogany  and  other  cabinet  woods,  and 
deposits  of  unknown  extent  of  iron,  coal,  and  other  miDerals. 


The  projected  railroad  from  Cape  Haitien  to  Lb  Oronde  Riviere, 
referred  to  at  some  length  in  a  previous  report  from  this  consulate,' 
is  now  well  under  construction,  and,  being  the  onlv  one  in  the  Bepub- 
lic,  promises  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
country.  The  concession  lor  the  enterprise,  as  amended  and  now  in 
force,  IS  the  most  liberal  one  ever  granted  by  the  Haitian  Govern- 
ment, allowing  the  formation  of  a  joint-stock  company  in  which  for- 
eigners not  only  can  hold  shares,  but  are  able  through  their  holdings 
to  acquire  a  controlling  interest.  One  of  the  most  active  members  of 
the  syndicate  is  an  Englishman,  a  merchant  residing  at  Cape  Haitien. 
All  material  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  road  is  admitted 
free  of  duty.  The  concession  is  for  sixty  years,  and  the  Government 
offers  to  guarantee  an  interest  of  6  per  cent  on  {21,000  per  kilometer 
in  the  construction.  The  Government  also  grants  to  the  company  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years  the  tolls  of  an  iron  bridge  at  the  Cape  Haitien 
terminus,  which  at  present  amount  to  (800  a  month  in  Haitian  cur- 
rency. The  distance  from  Cape  Haitien  to  Ia  Grande  Riviere  is  only 
15  tniles,  but  the  concession  includes  the  privilf^  of  constructing 
branch  roads  to  Ouanaminte,  a  distance  of  36  miles,  and  to  Limbe, 
about  19  miles.  The  region  tjirough  which  these  roads  are  to  pass  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  pbins  on  the  island,  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
all  the  tropical  products  for  which  Haiti  is  noted.  The  Government 
lands  granted  to  the  company  include  4,000  acres  specially  suited  to 
banana  growing.  Deposits  of  coal  and  iron  have  been  discovered 
within  easy  access  of  the  road,  for  the  exploitation  of  which  conces- 
oions  can  be  secured  by  the  company.  The  company  is  now  soliciting 
capital  to  complete  these  roads,  cultivate  the  fertile  lands  included  in 
its  grants,  ana  develop  the  iron  and  coal  mines  in  the  neighborhood. 
It  is  believed  to  offer  an  unusually  enticing  field  for  the  investment  of 
American  capital. 

TKADB. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  exports  and  imports,  port  of  Cape 
Haitien,  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30, 1899.     It  is  proper  to  add 

*  Connilar  B«porto  No.  216  (September,  1898) ;  Advuice  Sheets  No.  184  (Augoit  4, 189S) . 
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that,  in  addition  to  what  is  here  meDtioned,  some  lumber  was  imported 
from  the  United  States  and  salt  from  Turks  Island.  Small  quantities  of 
fustic,  mahogany,  wax,  honey,  and  old  copper  were  exported  to  Europe. 

Erportt,  port  of  Oape  SaiHen,  for  fix  trumtht  ended  June  SO,  1899. 
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ImporU,  poH  of  Cape  HaH^n,  for  »tz  mtynOu  ended  June  SO,  1899. 
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Cape  Haitien,  November . 


Lemuel  W.  LiviNGSroH,  CotisuI. 


PORT  DB  PAIX. 

QSSNE&AI.  TBADE. 

The  past  year  has  been  worse  than  the  one  before,  and  the  low  coffee 
and  logwood  prices  in  foreign  markets,  combined  with  the  financial 
disorder  in  the  country,  have  been  most  disastrous  to  business. 

IHPOBTATIONB. 

Importations  from  Europe  hare  nearly  stopped,  because,  on  account 
of  tlie  prevailing  misery,  articles  of  fashion,  linen  goods,  shoe  ware, 
sil^,  et«.,  are  unsalable.  The  following  articles  are.  still  regularly 
imported  from  Europe,  and  it  appears  that  American  manufactnrers 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  successnilly  compete  in  this  field :  Manchettes 
and  hoes  (the  only  implements  of  agriculture  used  here),  porter  (Ten- 
nent's  brand  preferreo),  prints  (prmtcd  cotton  goods,  huidkerchiefs 
of  all  descriptions,  and  coffee  bags. 

Importations  of  American  goods  have  alwo  fallen  off  considerably; 
they  show,  on  the  custom-house  registers,  300  tons  less  than  last  year. 

LAumheT. — Only  one  vessel,  with  a  cargo  of  148  tons  lumber,  has 
arrived  here  durmg  the  last  fiscal  year. 

^ooj?.— ^The  national  soap  factories  in  Cape  Haitien  and  Port  au 
Prince  have  made  strenuoua  efforts  during  the  last  year  to  crowd  the 
American  soap— Fay,  Morgan,  and  Fairbanks — out  of  this  market,  and 
have  almost  succeeded  in  doing  so.  Of  course  it  is.not  known  at  what 
sacrifices  or  if  they  will  continue  the  fight  this  year. 

i:Qi,.r::::G00'^lc 
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Ooffse. — The  last  crop  was  rather  small,  but,  on  the  otlieT  hand, 
a  general  improvement  in  quality  was  noted.  Port  de  Faix  sbipmenta, 
which  in  former  yeara  had  been  quoted  60  to  80  cents  below  the 
Gonaives  quality,  have  obtained  equal  prices  during  the  last  crop.  It 
is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  same  care  in  the  preparation  of  the 
beans  will  be  taken  by  the  country  people  during  this  next  crop, 


which  will  probably  be  still  smaller  than  last  year.  Country  people 
are  generally  inclined  to  neglect  their  coffee  plantations  as  soon  as 
prices  are  low,  preferring  to  plant  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  yamis^  beans, 
etc.,  which  find  ready  sale  in  the  native  markets,  especially  since  the 
opening  of  the  Cuban  trade. 

Logwood. — EzportatioDS  have  been  more  and  more  important,  not- 
withstanding the  low  prices,  which  have  still  further  declined  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  coast  between  Port  de  Paix  and 
Mole  St.  Nicholas  furnishes  nothing  but  roots,  but  on  the  other  hand 
deliveries  of  fine  straight  wood  from  the  interior  have  largelv  gained 
in  importance.  This  is  principally  due  to  the  service  of  tne  cable 
road,  which  alone  transported  over  2,000  tons  during  the  last  fiscal 
year. 

The  managers  of  the  railway  (Compagflle  Haltienne)  are  employing 
400  to  500  logwood  cutters  in  their  own  forests  (obtained  by  leases), 
and  some  of  this  wood  is  superior  to  any  other  quality  known.  The 
country  people  and  proprietors  of  wood  lands  are  following  the  exam- 
ple of  these  foreigners,  and  in  consequence  deliveries  are  gaining  in 
importance  and  in  quality.  Owing  to  the  weak  market  in  the  United 
States,  a  considerable  quantity  of  wood  and  roots  was  shipped  to 
Europe  last  year,  something  wnich  had  not  occurred  before  tor  four- 
teen years. 

On  the  9th  and  10th  days  of  August,  the  cable  road  was  severely 
damped  by  a  hurricane. 

KTBAHBHIP  LINES. 

The  George  W.  Clyde  Steamship  Company  has  transferred  its  busi- 
ness to  the  Cameron  Steamship  Line,  and  all  the  fine  American  steam- 
ers have  been  withdrawn  and  replaced  by  tramp  boats^  mostly  British 
and  Norwegian.  This  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  among 
the  business  people.  The  Cameron  Line  from  the  United  States  and 
the  Hunburg-American  Line  from  Europe  are  the  only  lines  which 
actually  maintain  regular  service  with  this  port. 

CUBAN   TBADE. 

A  new  commercial  feature  is  the  trade  with  Cuba,  which  in  the 
beginning  was  very  flourishing.  Later,  when  the  supply  of  bananas 
became  too  abundant,  and  when  the  War  Department  gave  orders  not 
to  dispatch  vessels  of  less  than  30  registered  tons,  trade  fell  off  con- 
sideraoly.  During  the  fiscal  year,  33  shipments  of  624  tons  altogether 
were  made  from  tiiis  port  to  Cuba,  the  principal  articles  of  export 
being  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  chickens,  turkeys,  eggs,  charcoal,  bananas, 
yams,  sweet  potatoes,  starch,  tapioca,  etc. 
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NEW  ENTEBPBISE. 

Lately,  there  have  been  frequent  n^otiations  for  the  lease  of  the 
ialand  of  Tortuga  (rich  in  fine  timber,  principally  mahc^ny)  by  an 
American  company.  There  are  now  experts  and  engineers  on  the 
island  to  study  its  resources.  If  the  matter  is  taken  in  hand  by  Ameri- 
can capitalists,  it  will  prove  au  important  factor  for  business  in  Port 
de  Paix. 

C.  Abeqo,  CimsvlaT  AgerU, 

Poet  de  Paix,  Septemier  S9,  1899. 


United  8UU«L 

Cuba. 

Eorape. 

Total. 

"K- 

Value.  ■ 
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X"- 

Value. 
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Viluo. 

Sir"."?'rT'.'r:::::;r';; 

Coco« do... 
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Is 
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General  merabuidlM 

toos 

M 

^Zt 

88 

M,  386. 04 

do.... 

52,136.8* 

9.  WO* 

GONAIVB8. 


The  coomiercial  crisis  has  increased  since  my  last  report,  and  busi- 
ness has  been  very  poor.  Premium  on  ^old,  which  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  the  aepreasion,  still  remains  at  180  or  195  per  cent^ 

Dedarcd  e-xporUfrom  Ihu  ammlar  dtttrid  to  the  Untied  Slata. 
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From  January  1  to  June  30,  1899,  the  total  imports   amount  to 
»149,852.10. 

From  America * (80,239.08 

From  France 17,369.02 

FromHoltond 676.00 

FromEot^d 21,846.00 

FromGermaDy 11,722.00 

Total 149,862.10 

hnporttfrom  the  UttUed  Slatet  into  Oonaina. 


Artloto*. 

QuuiUty. 

ArOdM. 

QunUty. 

in«i 

MB 

,! 

'•S 

..m 

bo 

do.... 

■■■'J^-- 

806 

H»iiu 

g^ 

...tarrel*.. 

■•» 

-■■■■VbiSS;; 

OtagCT»Je 

GONAivBS,  September  18,  1899. 


3.  WnxuH  WoftLE, 

Ckymndar  Ageni. 


SANTO  DOMINGO  (DOMINICAN  RBPITBIJC).' 

Although  the  opiuioD  expressed  in  my  hut  report,  baued  upon  the 
views  of  others  who  were  better  able  to  judge  of  the  future  than 
myself,  has  not  been  verified  in  respect  to  an  improvement  in  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Kepublic,  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  report 
an  increase  in  its  commerce  and  industrieB,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures  and  reference  to  the  declared  exports  to  the  United 
States  for  the  year: 

EXPOBTS  AND   IHFOBTB. 

The  exports  of  the  four  leading  articles  from  this  consular  district 
for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1899,  and  for  the  six  montlis  ended 
June  30,  1898,  exclusive  of  exports  to  the  United  States,  were: 


Bngar. 

Tobacco. 

Coflee. 

Cocoa. 

Value  of 
BXporta. 

im 

I,  MO 

itound.. 

,8:2! 

Paandt. 
1.116^188 

21T,M4 

1,600 

a7,SM 

81,  IM 

1,847,*7B 

«^T>,,^...r:. 

12,890 

J;iiS 

^^ 

i,i!;!S 

12.880 

W,S0O 

™,Ha 

2,027,987 

„,» 

ise,cn4 

m.fta 

180,  «1 

30,628.71 

'  In  reply  to  circular  of  Joly  10, 188B. 
H.  Doc.  481,  Pt  1 36  • 
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It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  first  six  months  of  1898 
the  exports,  exclusive  of  those  to  the  United  States,  amounted  to 
2,799,270  pounds,  valued  at  $456,642.40,  and  for  the  like  period  of 

1897  to  3,079,722  pounds,  valued  at  1393,744,  a  difference  in  weight  in 
favor  of  1897  of  280,452  pounds,  with  a  difference  in  value  ia  favor 
of  1898  of  *62, 798.40.  We  now  have  for  the  first  six  months  of  1899 
2,147,464  pounds,  valued  at  $487,071. 11,  and  for  the  same  period  of 

1898  2,799,270  pounds,  valued  at ^6,542.40,  which  shows  a  Afference 
in  weight  in  favor  of  1898  of  651,806  pounds,  with  a  difference  in 
value  m  favor  of  1899  of  *30,528.71.  But  this  difference  is  easily 
accounted  for  in  the  very  large  increase  of  the  export  of  tobacco  and 
the  comparative  falling  off  of  the  export  of  cocoa  lor  1899. 

From  Macons  and  Azua,  the  other  two  ports  of  this  consular  dis- 
trict, there  were  no  emorts  of  the  foregomg  articles  for  the  period 
named,  except  to  the  United  States. 

The  following  are  the  imports  of  the  several  porte  of  this  Republic 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1899  and  also  for  toe  first  six  months  of 
1898,  values  only  being  given,  and  those  from  Europe  and  the  United 
States  compared: 


Europe. 

UDiUdStMn. 

other  ooan- 

TOUI. 

ISM. 

97;  689. 06 

nlooeisi 

! 

tm,SfK.a 

164.048.66 
14,088.  S6 

1S1,626.37 

ai,«s.«6 

»lB,li07.ie 

•  is 

txa,mt.i9 

850;498.» 

Sis;;" 

444,S11.1« 

561,98B.H 

28,061.  W 

l,0»,86«.fl6 

m,  880. 00 
74,181. 76 

-SI 

1^8»5.06 

1S4, 101.78 
48,716.11 

in.ssi.oe 

m,Ti4. 11 

W7,2«1.U 

%,ns.74 

There  are  no  annual  publications  of  the  exports  or  importe  of  the 
Republic,  and  it  has  been  with  some  difficulty  and  private  expense  that 
I  have  obtained  from  the  books  and  files  of  the  auditor-general  the 
foregoing  figures  for  1899:  and,  to  avoid  further  delay,  dimcultv,  atid 
expense,  I  would  suggest  that  by  adding  the  two  half  years  together  we 
may  reach  a  fair  estimate  of  the  imports  of  the  Republic  for  the  year 
1898-99,  as  follows: 


Hawpe. 

United  SUt«. 

oag^. 

Totol. 

1444,821.16 
S«^714.U 

687;  am:  16 

%!S:S 

tl,02».»e.65 

814,  MB.  27 

1, 149,274. « 

4S.924.aB 

1.010,284.W 

If  the  above  figures  be  correct,  they  show  an  increase  of  the  imports 
of  the  Republic  over  1897-98  to  the  amount  of  $212,966.44  in  value. 


WEST  remiss:  sakto  doiokoo. 


In  this  showing,  although  the  United  St&tes  still  leads  Europe  and  all 
other  countries  combined  in  her  exports  to  this  Republic,  there  is  a 
falling  off  from  1897-98  of  $33,776,  while  Europe  gams  $266,886. 


This  decrease  in  imports  from  the  United  States  is  probablv  due  to 
the  commendable  caution  of  our  merchants  in  the  matter  of  selling 
their  goods  on  credit  to  dealers  here,  who  would  either  have  to  hold 
them  or  take  in  exchange  a  paper  currency  which  was  constantly  fall- 
ing in  value,  and  which  jy  now  out  of  circulation  and  is  comparBtivcly 
worthless  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  The  redemption  of  tnese  bills', 
a^r^ting  between  $3,000,000  and  $4,000,000,  which,  though  not 
issuea  directly  by  the  Government,  were  by  Government  decree  made 
legal  tender,  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  serious  prob- 
lems with  which  the  incoming  administration,  headed  by  Mr.  Jimenez, 
will  have  to  deal.  The  present  provisional  Government  has,  however, 
taken  the  initiative,  and  has  set  aside  from  the  Government  monthly 
revenues  $10,000,  American  gold,  and  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  eacn 
month  $5,000  are  put  at  public  vendue  in  exchange  for  these  paper 
bills.  The  only  condition  of  such  sale  is  that  it  shall  not  be  less  than 
6  for  1.  Only  two  sales  ($10,000)  have  been  made,  and  the  aver- 
age price  was  about  IS  for  1.  How  long  this  plan  of  i-edemption 
will  be  kept  up  is  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture,  but  it  affords  evi- 
dence of  the  Crovemment's  desire  to  get  rid  of  these  bills  as  well  as 
of  its  liability  for  their  ultimate  redemption.  The  present  medium 
of  exchange  is  the  so-called  silver  dollar,  whose  intrinsic  valae  is  any- 
where between  10  and  20  cents.  The  Government,  desiring  to  give  to 
it  a  stability  of  value,  has  made  a  decree  by  which  it  will  be  accepted 
in  payment  of  30  per  cent  of  import  dues  at  the  rate  of  5  for  1, 
so  that  now  merchants  who  must  receive  these  dollars  in  payment  for 
their  goods  can  purchase  gold  drafts  for  remittances  at  the  rate  of 
5  for  1.  How  long  this  arrangement  will  last  is  also  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  The  Government  has  appointed  a  committee  to  watch  the 
fluctuation  of  these  dollars  and  to  lower  or  raise  the  rate  of  exchange 
as  to  the  30  per  cent  import  dues  accordingly.  It  can  easily  be  seen 
that  two  wide  fields  for  speculation  are  thuii  opened,  and  the  bold 
speculator  has  already  entered  them.  But  the  condition,  though  bad, 
is  by  no  means  hopeless,  and  Mr.  Jimenez,  in  a  recent  interview, 
expressed  confidence  in  securing  the  general  support  of  his  people 
and  in  his  ability  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  Government  and  put 
'  it  upon  a  sound  financial  basis.  It  is  certain  that  the  people  as  a 
whole  are  tired  of  revolution;  that  the  country  is  marvelously  rich  in 
natural  resources,  especially  wood  and  mineral,  and  its  soil  is  not  sur- 
passed, if  equaled,  by  any  of  the  West  Indian  islands.  It  may  be 
hoped  at  least  that  the  ardent  desires  of  the  President  may  be  realized; 
and  in  that  event  I  see  no  reason  why  our  merchants  and  manufacturers 
should  not  be  able  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  people  of  this  island 
at  a  fair  profit  and  at  lower  rates  than  merchants  and  manufacturers 
of  other  countries  can  afford  to  do;  for,  as  I  observed  in  my  last  report, 
the  habits  and  customs,  likes  and  dislikes,  wants  and  necessities  of  the 
Puerto  BJcans  and  Dominicans  are  very  similar. 
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SnOAS  INDUSTBY:    OFENINQ  fob  AQSICDLTDRAI.  ICAOBINXKY. 

SeTer&l  months  aeo  I  visited  some  of  the  large  susitr  est&tea  io  tbia 
consular  district,  with  the  view  of  observing  the  meUiod  of  cane  culti- 
vation. The  largest  of  theae,  the  Consuek>,  near  Macoria,  is  under 
the  mauagement  of  Hon.  John  S.  Durham,  one  of  our  former  ministers 
to  Haiti.  By  his  courtesy  1  was  shown  over  a  lai^  portion  of  its 
cane  fields,  and  from  observations  there  made,  aided  by  a  practical 
knowledee  of  the  science  of  ^riculture  gained  as  a  fanner's  boy,  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  the  ordinary  cultivator,  or  even  the  old-fashioned 
triangular  harrow,  can  be  used  in  these  fields,  especially  the  older  fields, 
-^th  good  results.  There  was  not  one  to  be  seen  on  any  of  the  estates 
visited. 

Although  several  of  the  larger  estates  are  owned  or  operated  by 
American  capital,  the  only  Americans,  as  a  rule,  to  be  found  on  theon 
are  the  manager,  bookkeepers,  engineers,  and  the  other  skilled  labor- 
ers, none  of  whom  have  any  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture.  The 
matter  of  producing  cane  is  left  to  the  soil,  the  rains,  and  the  clumsy 
methods  employed  by  the  ignorant  native  field  laborers.  In  going  over 
the  fields  with  Mr.  Durham  I  explained  to  him  how  the  cultivator  or 
harrow  could  be  used  in  loosening  the  soil  and  at  the -same  time 
destroying  the  weeds.  It  seemed  a  revelation  to  him,  and  he  readily 
agreed  with  me  that  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  over  the  old-time 
hoe,  scythe,  and  machete,  which  are  about  the  only  implements  now 
used  in  cultivating  the  cane  on  these  estates. 

The  cultivation  of  sugar  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  Dominican 
portion  of  this  island.  There  are  eighteen  plantations  in  this  consular 
district,  eight  of  which  are  owned  by  Americans,  and  American  capi- 
tal is  invested  in  several  of  the  other  nine.  The  output  of  these  estates 
for  the  year  1898-99  is  in  excess  of  that  of  any  former  year. 


1  am  informed  that  an  American  company  has  been  formed  and  a 
concession  obtained  for  the  establishment  of  an  extensive  banana  plan- 
tation near  Matanzas,  on  the  north  coast. 

The  violent  hurricane  that  did  so  much  injury  in  Puerto  Rico  caused 
considei«ble  damage  to  the  banana  plantation  of  the  Sunana  Bay  Fruit 
Company. 

C.  L.  Maxwell, 

Chnsul-Oeneral. 
Sanio  Domimqo,  Octobt^  SO,  139° 
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SOUTH  A3fEKICA. 

ABeENTINE  KEPUBIJC. 

BTTENOS  ATBB8. 

I  sabmit  the  following  r^mrt  on  the  commerce  and  iadostries  of 
my  consular  district,  aod  transmit  the  following  statistics  and  datA 
therewith  connected: 

Ingtortt  cmd  espoHtfar  1898. 


I>i8tribnted  as  ioUows: 


ConntitM. 

Impnta. 

BxpOTt^ 

CoonMea. 

Import.. 

Biporto. 

n™„.„. 

•■•as 

■!;S:S 

ass 

"•!gS 

G,  874.295 

■11 

aS.va 

United  Kingdom.... 

18,206,918 

S^-^: 

1CIT.*M,«» 

133,829, 4SS 

Total  imports  for  first  aiz  months—  sold. 

1898 »49,663,375 

1899 57,452,942 

Total  exports  for  first  six  month^ 

1898 81,632,826 

1899 89,050,762 

The  imports  and  exports  for  first  six  months  of  1899  were  diatrib- 
uted  as  ft^ows: 
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The  countries  showing  an  increase  in  tiie  import  trade  are  as  follows: 

GenuEm}' 91,801,766 

Belgium 208,874 

United  States 2,160,251 

France 476,434 

Italy 840,870 

Holland 14,111 

United  Kingdom 3,494,359 

The  following  are  the  principal  exports  for  the  first  aix  months  of 
year  1899: 

Wheat tons..  1,078,819 

Maize do...,  207,068 

Unaeed do....  178,344 

Wool biitee..  287,448 

Flour tons,.  22,896 

Hides number..  1,646,917 

Hay balee..  287,456 

Frozen  wethers nnmber..  1,020,998 

Live  steers do 77,141 

liveeheep do 366,623 

The  value  of  goods  shipped  to  the  United  Stetee  from  my  consular 
district  during  we  year  1896  was: 

BirdakinB fl64.10 

Bones 92,586.32 

Hair 64,676.59 

Hidee,dry,oxandcow 1,981,639.94 

HidecutUngs 20,243.03 

Oatiich  f6«therB 18,644.85 

Quebracho  wood 58,681.58 

Baited  tripe 60,311.68 

Cedar  logs 691.63 

Glue  stock 3,161.83 

Skins; 

CUf 39,478.19 

Kid 10,225.90 

Stag 4,317.43 

Nutria 66,877.66 

Goat 112,480.16 

Sheep  casings 1,681.06 

Tannine  extract,  dry 22, 019. 34 

Wool 269,902.64 

Total 2,806,683.63 

During  the  mst  year,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  business  in  favor 
of  the  United  States.  Our  manufacturers  have  been  reminded  by  me, 
as  well  as  by  others,  that  in  order  to  increase  their  exportations  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  send  out  trustworthy  agents  speaking  the 
languages  of  the  different  countries,  to  show  their  wares  and  prove  the 
superiority  of  their  &bric8,  as  only  in  this  way  can  new  channels  of 
exportation  be  opened. 

This,  and  prol^bly  all  other  consulates,  receive  circulars  and  cata- 
logues for  distribution  printed  in  English,  which  are  of  little  or  no 
avail;  but  all  such  circulars,  catalogues,  etc.,  if  printed  in  Spanish,  may 
do  some  good,  although  there  is  nothing  like  having  an  energetic  good 
American,  who  speaks  the  language  of  the  country,  on  the  ground. 
All  other  nations  are  struggling  bard  for  enlat^ment  of  trade  in  the 
Argentine  Republic. 

_^ere  is  no  reason  why  United  States  manufacturers  should  not  fur- 
nish this  country  with  articles  which  are  now  imported  from  France, 
England,  and  Germany;  our  goodt  have  miide  excellent  impressions 
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here,  and  these  may  be  emphasized  if  the  suggestions  in  this  and  former 
reports  are  heeded. 

IMPOBTATION   OF   LIVE   STOCK. 

During  the  past  year,  the  importation  from  England,  and  in  an 
infinitesimal  degree  from  France  and  Qermany,  ot  stud  stock  into 
this  Republic  h^  continaed  on  the  same  scale  as  in  former  years.  It 
is  wonderful  how  so  many  animals  are  absorbed  by  the  country. 
During  the  busy  season  from,  say,  September  to  March,  ship  load 
after  ship  load  is  poured  into  Argentina,  sometimes  over  300  in  one 
vessel,  and  yet  buyers  somehow  are  found  for  all.  Prices  have  ruled, 
more  or  less,  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  season,  if  the  appreciated 
value  of  the  paper  dollar  be  taken  into  account. 

This,  however,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  many  importers  have  lost 
money.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  business  is  a  gamble,  i.  e.,  the  same 
class  of  ram  may  this  week  fetch  $10  less  than  next.  Prices  are  gov- 
erned by  the  supply  and  demand  on  the  day  on  which  the  stock  is  put 
Dp  to  auction. 

Thin  week  there  may  happen  to  be  but  few  buyers  in  from  the  coun- 
try districts,  and  but  little  interest  is  evinced  at  the  sale.  The  owner 
or  his  representative,  fearful  of  heaping  up  unnecessary  expenses  for 
keeping  and  advertising  the  stock,  not  to  mention  the  risk  of  death, 
resigns  himself  to  accepting  what  he  can  get.  TTib  neighbor,  eight 
days  afterwards,  happens  to  fix  on  a  day  when  a  number  of  buyers 
have  come  into  town  on  purchase  intent.  A  brisk  competition  results, 
and  the  averse  not  infrequently  reaches  $10  more  than  that  obtained 
in  the  previous  week.  The  fortunate  man's  animals  are  not  one  whit 
better  in  size  or  wool,  hut  the  demand  happened  to  be  better  on  the 
day  of  the  auction.  Nor  was  the  first  seller  altogether  wrong  to  accept  ■ 
the  beet  prices  he  could  get  He  probably  knows  from  bitter  experi- 
ence that  had  he  stopp^  the  sale  and  waited  for  another  week  he 
would  very  possibly  have  found  that  conditions  had  not  changed  and 
that  he  had  simply  added  to  his  expenses.  There  is  another  very  potent 
reason  why  an  animal  should  be  sold  just  as  soon  as  possilue  after 
being  landed,  i.  e.,  it  is  painfully  wifliin  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  it  may  die.  Indeed,  the  percentage  of  stud  stock  which  dies 
within  a  month  of  being  landed  is  simply  appalling.  Why  they  should 
dieit  is  diffioult  to  say;  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  do.  It  is  said 
that  the  chief  reasons  are  abnormal  fatness  and  liver  and  lung  diseases 
contracted  on  the  voyage.  It  is  certainly  true  that  in  England  they  do 
not  die  thus,  and  it  can  only  be  presumed  that  the  heat  of  the  Tropics 
produces  the  diseases  to  which  the  excessive  fatness  of  the  animal  ren- 
ders him  peculiarly  prone.  It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
50  per  cent  of  the  animals  imported,  whether  sheep  or  cattle,  contain 
already  in  themselves  when  landed  the  germs  of  a  disease  which  wi^in 
twelve  months  will  qualify  them  for  skinning.  As  to  sheep,  from  10 
to  20  per  cent  die  within  three  months  after  arrival.  This  dreadful 
mortabty  is  what  injures  the  trade,  and  if  it  could  by  any  means  be 
avoided,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  volume  of  imports  would  be  very 
sensibly  increased.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  to  effect  a 
chaDge.  Farmers  here  are  not  as  yet  sufficiency  versed  in  stock  to  be 
able  to  judge  of  an  animal  on  its  merits.  In  other  words,  an  animal 
which  might  arrive  in  such  a  condition  as  r^ards  fat  as  to  free  it  from 
all  fear  ofdisease  would  meet  with  no  better  acceptance  by  the  ordinary 
"  estanoiero,"  since  be  would  be  unable  to  judge  of  this  point.    It  is 
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OD  the  geaeral  appearance  that  he  fonus  his  opinion,  and  ootluDg, 
except  it  be  abnornmlly  fat,  finds  grace  in  his  eyes.  This  ia  so  true 
that  inferior  animals,  it  well  dressed  for  show,  almost  invariably  obtain 
the  best  prices.  The  more  successful  importera  are  fully  alive  to  what 
is  required  and  spare  no  pains  to  present  their  animals  in  as  showy 
manner  as  possible.  The  degree  of  intelligent  attention  paid  to  the 
condition  of  the  animal  during  the  voyage  out  is  sufficient  alone  to  add 
or  deduct  15  or  20  per  cent  in  its  sale  price.  Another  point  which 
decides  the  value  of  the  stock  at  the  sale  is  the  name  and  fame  of  the 
importer.  To  no  small  extent  is  the  business  a  personal  one.  A  man 
well  advertised,  and  who  has  acquired  a  reputation  for  bringing  out 
good  animals,  always  has  the  advantage  over  nia  lesser-known  competi- 
tors; but  this  is  reasonable  and  rignt;  it  simply  means  that  sound 
judgment,  honest  and  commercial  shrewdness  meet  with  their  just 
reward.  The  business  of  importing  stud  stock  ia  practically  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  well-known  men,  and  anyone  entering  into  competition 
with  them  finds  himself  considerably  handicapped.  Many  last  year 
made  money,  but  more  lost 

With  regard  to  the  breeds  which  find  the  readiest  markets,  there  can 
be  no  question.  Among  bulla,  the  Durhams  are  practically  the  only 
class  sold.  Now  and  again  a  Polled  Angus  is  brought  out,  and  more 
often  a  Hereford;  but  the  demand  even  for  the  former  splendid  beef 
producers  is  extremely  limited,  and  as  a  rule  they  return  but  a  small 
recompense,  if  any,  to  their  importer.  Owing,  too,  to  the  rigorous 
enforcement  of  the  tuberculoaia  test  introduce  last  May,  importers 
have  fought  very  shy  of  bringing  out  bulls  for  sale.  This  test  ia  now 
admitted  to  be  faulty,  or  at  least  very  misleading,  both  in  England  and 
the  United  States.  Moreover,  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  applying 
it  in  England  and  this  Republic  has  been  so  extraordinary  that  perhaps 
50  per  cent  of  the  animals  mssed  by  the  test  at  home  have  been  con- 
demned on  arrival  here.  The  Argentine  stfid  farmer  need  not  resent 
the  intrusion  of  fresh  blood  into  uie  country.  He  is  well  aware  of  its 
importance,  and  on  the  other  band  bia  own  animals  can,  in  many 
instances,  compare  most  favorably  with  those  imported  from  abroad.. 
Probably  as  time  goes  on,  the  imports  of  bulls  will  gradually  become 
restricted  to  exceptionally  valuable  animals,  such  as  may  be  required 
by  the  stad  fanners  of  the  first  rank  in  the  Itepublic.  These  latter  are 
quite  cwable  of  breeding  animals  of  sufficient  worth  for  the  inferior 
eetablisEments  and  for  the  general  herds.  Already  the  time  of  medi- 
ocre bulls  has  passed,  as  has  been  strongly  marked  both  in  the  past 
andprevioua  season. 

When  we  turn  to  sheep,  we  find  the  same  exclusive  preference 
accorded  to  the  Lincoln  breed  as  in  homed  cattle  is  awarded  to  Short- 
horns. Again,  it  may  be  said  that  practically  Lincolns  alone  are  worth 
importing.  That  such  should  have  still  been  the  case  in  the  past 
sesdon  was  somewhat  remarkable.  In  the  preceding  epoch,  the  value 
of  Lincoln  wool  had  suffered  a  notable  dechne,  and  it  might  well  have 
been  expected  that,  owing  to  the  finer  staple  of  their  coats  and  to  their 
suitability  for  mutton,  the  black-faced  breeds  would  have  jumped 
into  favor.  That  they  will  gradually  assume  the  position  that  is  their 
due  among  flocks  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  so  far  small  progress 
has  been  made.  Black-faced  wethers  are  highly  valued  by  exporters 
and  obtain  a  much  better  price  than  their  Lincoln  brethren.  Thisalone 
is  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  the  patronage  of  &.rmer8,  and  as  the 
export  of  live  stock  increases  it  is  probable  that  black  faces  will  grow 
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more  and  more  in  favor.  Among  the  several  diviBionB  of  the  black 
and  mottled  faces  a  decided  preference  is  given  to  Hampshiree,  and  it 
is  very  possible  that  in  the  coming  season  a  fair  deniand  may  spring  up 
for  them.  For  the  moment,  it  most  be  admitted  tiiat  the  demand  for 
any  breed  but  Lincoln  is  innnitesimaUy  sm^.  Fanners  all  the  world 
over  are  conservative,  and  it  will  take  a  great  deal  of  reasoning  and 
experience  to  dethrone  the  favorite  Lincolns.  I  do  not  by  this  imply 
that  they  should  be  thrust  down.  Fashion  is  an  uncertain  empress; 
what  is  ner  whim  to-day  may  be  her  pet  dislike  to-morrow.  To-day 
the  long  wools  are  out  in  the  cold;  but  no  one  can  say  how  long  they 
will  remun  so.  The  Argentine  farmers  may  be  perfectly  right  in 
eschewing  the  black  faces.  One  thin^  is  perfectly  certain,  that  they 
will  not  tor  the  moment  take  anything  but  Lincolns,  and  importers 
must  perforce  bow  to  their  decision. 

Owing  to  the  appreciation  of  the  paper  currency,  it  was  possible  for 
estancieros  to  secure  last  season  imported  pedigree  rams  at  a  cost  but 
slightly  above  the  ordinary  class  of  rams  used  for  general  flocks.  This 
rreatly  aided  importers,  and  should  the  price  of  gold  remain  more  or 
leBs  the  same  as  at  the  end  of  the  season,  importers  should,  if  they  use 
discretion  in  their  purchases,  be  able  to  do  a  fairly  remunerative  busi- 
ness next  spring.  The  day  for  exaggerated  profits  has,  however,  gone 
by,  and  in  the  future  a  small  margin  must  be  gratefully  accepted, 
lliiuiks  to  the  previous  imports,  extending  over  ten  years,  splendid 
animals  are  now  bred  here,  and  their  number  will  naturally  continue 
to  increase.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  in  the  near  future  the  country 
will  be  able  or  willing  to  absorb  such  large  imports  as  in  previous 
years.  Importers  shoSd  be  very  chary  of  giving  the  high  prices  paid 
in  Ensland  up  to  a  recent  date. 

Id  short,  the  import  trade  has  recently  been  distinctly  overdone,  and 
importers  would  do  well  next  season  to  be  more  exacting  in  the  fine- 
ness of  the  Lincolns  they  may  purchase;  to  buy  more  cheaply;  to  pro^ 
vide  more  carefully  for  their  animals'  health  on  the  voyage  out,  refus- 
ing overfattened  stock,  and  perhara  shearing  them  three  mouths  at 
most  before  embarkation;  and  finally,  they  should  decrease  the  abnor- 
mal number  of  rams  hitherto  sent  out  yearly  for  sale.  I  give  below  a 
very  interesting  table,  showing  the  number  and  breeds  of  the  animuls 
landed  at  this  port  during  the  year  1898: 
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EXPORTATION    OF  LIVE   8TO0K. 


Tbifi  wonderful  business  ^oea  on  apace,  and  shows  do  sigaa  of  decline. 
On  the  contrary,  fresh  stetuners  are  heing  built,  influentially supported 
a«9ociatioDs  have  been  formed,  both  here  and  in  Eneland!,  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  trade,  and  the  Government  has  laia  before  Congress 
a  bill  for  improving  the  conditions  of  transport,  which,  though  first 
among  the  innocents  massacred  at  the  tail  endof  the  extra  session,  will 
next  year,  no  doubt,  be  fully  discuijsed,  and  part,  at  least,  will  become 
law. 

I  call  the  busioess  "wonderful,"  because  it  has  stood  such  severe  tri- 
als, and  yet  shows  stronger  elements  of  life  than  ever.  Though  there 
is  hardly  a  firm  or  individual  who  has  not  lost  money  in  it,  and  it  is, 
admittedly,  as  unbusinesslike  a  business  as  ever  catered  for  popular- 
ity, yet  it  increases  in  volume  every  year,  and,  as  if  it  possessed  some 
strange  power  of  attraction  for  those  who  once  enter  its  charmed  cir- 
cle, though  it  counts  its  victims  bv  scores,  it  shows  to-day  a  bolder 
front  ana  more  solid  basis  than  it  nas  done  since  it  was  first  started, 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

'That  there  are  strong  grounds  for  this  faith,  thus  displayed  in  the 
future  live-stock  export  trade,  I  fully  admit  and,  indeed,  believe  that 
such  trust  will  eventually  be  fully  justified — happily  for  the  Argentine 
&rmer,  the  British  ram  breeder  and  shipowner,  and  the  host  of  those 
who  directly  or  indirectly  reap  a  harvest  from  its  existence. 

The  disasters  and  misfortunes  which  have,  hitherto,  dogged  the  foot- 
steps of  the  ti-ade,  have  been  to  averygreatextent  due  to  ignorance  and 
lack  of  foresight^uot  to  say  the  actoal  greed  of  many  of  those  who 
had  entered  it.  Shipowners,  exporters,  and  sheep  farmers  have  each 
in  turn  aided  and  abetted  abuses,  and  in  many  cases  have  even  courted 
ruin.  A  new  trade,  and  one  of  extraordinary  vicissitudes  at  the  best, 
every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  who  had  a  little  money  to  throw  away 
has  rushed  into  it,  in  grossest  ignorance  of  the  hidden  twistings  and 
tnmings  of  the  market.  One  year,  a  falling  off  in  the  cattle  exports 
of  the  United  States  afforded  a  splendid  market  in  England  for  Argen- 
tine stock,  and  excellent  profits  were  the  results.  The  following  sea- 
sou  the  United  States  was  again  able  to  compete,  but  no  notice  was 
taken  of  the  altered  conditions  here.  Farmers,  aware  of  the  profits 
secured  by  exporters  in  the  previous  year,  held  out  for  prices  at  which 
it  was  impossible  to  sell  in  Europe,  except  at  a  loss,  with  the  natural 
consequence  that  the  gains  of  the  previous  year  were  quickly  swallowed 
up  and  turned  even  into  ruinous  deficits.  It  should,  perliaps,  b^ 
pointed  out  that  fanners  have  throughout  displayed  gross  ignorance  in 
their  dealings  with  eiroorters.  Again  and  again  they  have  insisted  on 
exacting  pricesj  exorbitant  in  re&tion  to  the  state  of  the  European 
market,  3''et  which  had  to  be  mid,  since  vessels  had  been  chartered  and 
had  to  be  filled  at  any  cost.  Exporters,  on  their  part,  have  recklessly 
chartered  boat  after  boat  for  months  ahead,  when  ordinary  prudence 
would  have  counseled  caution.  Shipowners  and  Events  have  not  been 
behindhand  in  adding  their  quota  to  the  general  distress.  Strong  in 
unity  of  purpose,  they  have  succeeded  in  forcing  shippers  to  crowd 
aoimals  into  places  on  board  ship  which,  in  the  earlv  days  of  the  trade, 
had  never  been  thoug^ht  of,  thus  causing  inevitable  loss  to  their  clients, 
the  shippers.  Inde^,  to  this  mischievous  ignorance  must  be  attrib* 
uted  the  main  losses  sustained  by  exporters  in  recent  times.    They  may 
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veiy  nfttoraUy  plead  that  shippers  ahould  hare  refased  to  ship  if  the^ 
had  objected  to  such  spaces.  Bosiness  is  busineBS,"  '^Eoch  one  for 
himseli,"  "Caveat  emptor,"  are  the  oft-quoted  excuses  for  such  con- 
duct The  real  reason  why  each  a  aystem  waa  endured  lies  simply  in 
the  combination  of  shippiDg  agents  and  the  lack  of  unity  on  the  part 
of  shippers.  This  fault,  however,  has  been  met  by  the  formatioa  of 
the  live-stock  associations,  which,  though  barely  a  year  in  existence, 
have  already  done  yeoman  service. 

At  the  same  time  it  la  gradually  becoming  apparent  that,  in  order 
to  affect  any  distinct  improvement  in  the  manner  in  which  the  trans- 
port of  stock  is  carried  on,  recourse  must  be  had  rather  to  the  regu- 
lations formulated  by  the  British  and  Argentine  Governments  than  to 
private  arrangements  between  exporter  and  shipowner.  It  is  curious 
that  it  shoula  be  so;  but  the  export  trade  under  discussion  is  a  curious 
business  in  many  ways,  and  it  is  difficult  to  reason  with  regard  to  it 
on  the  ordinary  basis  of  supply  and  demand.  An  earnest  endeavor  to 
compass  some  such  arrangement  has  been  tried  and  failed.  Other 
remedies  must  now  be  essayed  or  the  business  will  perforce  dwindle, 
if  not  to-day,  then  to-morrow  or  the  dav  after.  There  is  always  a 
certahi  amount  of  dtuiger  present  that  tue  pastoral  interest  in  Eng- 
land— a  very  influentialone — may  avail  itself  of  the  undoubted  cruelty 
DOW  practised  on  many  vessels,  through  overcrowding  and  loading  in 
improper  places,  to  brmg  such  pressure  to  bear  on  the  British  Ciovem- 
ment  as  may  lead  to  vexatious  r^ulations  beinjg  introduced  on  the 
other  side,  whioh  would  hamper  uie  trade  seriously  so  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned.  This  would  be  done  ostensibly  to  protect  the 
stock,  but  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  principal  motive  would  be 
to  iavoT  the  British  meat  producer  at  the  expense  of  Argentina. 
Indeed,  if  I  mistake  not,  some  new  regulations  are  already  being 
framed.  What  they  may  be  has  not  yet  leaked  out.  If  honestly  and 
judiciously  drafted,  they  should  favor  the  trade  here;  but  the  altera- 
tions should  rather  originate  on  this  side,  and  it  is  with  this  end  in  view 
that  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  reform  Argentine  regulations. 
Practice  and  experience  have  proved  them  to  be  very  faulty — even 
mischievous  in  many  respects.  Though  carefully  framed,  they  have 
had  their  day  and  are  now  generally  admitted  to  be  very  far  from 
perfect.  Too  vague  and  general  in  wording,  when  dealing  with  mat- 
ters of  vital  interest  to  uie  shipper,  they  have  often  been  carelessly 
interpreted  and  even  ignored  by  the  Government  inspectors.  Too 
much  was  left  to  the  common  sense  of  the  parties  principally  inter- 
ested. At  first,  all  went  fairly  well,  but  with  greater  demand  for 
space  prudence  was  thrown  aside.  Shipowners  found  that  places  at 
first  never  dreamt  of  for  stalling  cattle  and  sheep — since  they  were 
obviously  inappropriate — ^might  yet  be  employed.  Shippers,  in  their 
ignorance  ana  race  for  profits,  accepted  the  idea  and  the  present  system 
was  allowed  to  creep  in  with  its  inevitable  and  disastrous  consequences. 
Besides,  the  original  r^ulations  were  drawn  up  for  the  class  of  cattle 
then  available;  but  to-&j  the  animals  are  so  much  superior  in  size 
that  what  was  sufficient  space  for  the  steers  of  18S9  is  utterly  inad- 
equate for  the  beeves  of  lSd9. 

This  shameless  overcrowding  on  board  naturally  raised  the  death 
rate  enormously  and  consequently  the  rate  of  insurance.  Cattle  at  first 
were  insured  for  li  and  2  per  cent,  but  as  the  losses  grew  the  rate 
Toee  by  leaps  and  bounds  to  8  and  10  per  cent,  the  curreot  prices^  or 
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say  to  J7  and  $8  per  ateer;  truly  a  prohibitive  rate,  and  yet  one  which 
insurers  are  compelled  to  ask  in  their  own  defense. 

However,  it  should  be  mentioned  that,  besides  the  European  markets 
already  opened  up,  a  new  outlet  boa  quite  recentlv  been  found  for 
beeves  and  fat  sheep,  namely,  the  Cape.  The  awfulplagiie  of  rinder- 
pest, which  bad  almost  swept  clean  the  pastures  of  Souui  Africa,  has 
rendered  it  imperative  for  farmers  there  to  restock  their  lands,  and 
for  butchers  to  add  to  their  scanty  resources  by  importing  meat,  alive 
or  dead.  A  steady  business  on  a  diminutive  scale  has  ^ready  been 
inaugurated,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  will  ^row  in  magni- 
tude, and  continue  until  the  unfortunate  stock  farmers  m  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal  are  again  able  to  supply  their  markets.  It  is  very  possible 
that  breeding  stock  may  also  dq  sent  across  the  Atlantic  to  replenish 
devastated  farms.  If  so,  and  the  business  shows  signs  of  profit,  there 
is  no  reason  why  an  enormous  trade  with  the  Cape  should  not  spring 
up  during  the  next  few  years. 

Before  giving  statistics  of  the  trade,  I  will  briefly  sum  up  deduc- 
tions to  be  drawn  from  this  slight  sketch  of  the  present  condition  of 
affairs.  The  export  of  live  stock  must  be  ondoabtedly  admitted  to  be 
sound  and  profitable,  and  one  which  will  eventually  assume  gigantic 
proportions,  to  the  immense  benefit  of  the  estancieros  in  the  Republic, 
the  importers  of  live  stock,  the  shipowners,  and  the  innumerable 
branches  of  trade  bound  up  with  it. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  for  the  year  1898: 


Ports. 

Bleere. 

Wethere. 

aoau. 

Mules. 

Bu         J, 

&.S, 

448.447 

S,IW1 

iao,8» 

E68.S10 

4,  Ml 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  live  stock  exported  &om  January  1 
to  August  12, 1899: 


ContlDent. 

Engluid. 

Bnua 

Cpe. 

'^i 

67.861 
312.828 

i2.aoi 

S43 



i)  from  October  1,  18SS,  to  dale. 
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ARGENTINE  AGEICULTUEE  IN  1898. 

Taken  all  round,  1898  was  a  good  year  for  Argentine  agriculture, 
and  there  were  no  disasters. 

Prices  of  wheat  and  wool  havlnr  been  good  and  crops  generally 
satisfactory,  it  is  considered  that  the  losses  of  previous  lean  years  have 
been  to  a  great  extent  covered,  so  that  a  fair  start  was  made  this  year 
and  a  cycle  of  good  seasons  may  be  expected,  the  principal  assets 
carried  forward  oeing  splendid  crops  of  wheat  and  maize  and  a  large 
■  increase  in  the  Socks  and  herds,  with  prospect  of  plentiful  grasses. 

The  fall  in  the  price  of  gold  has,  therefore,  been  tempered  to  all 
concerned,  and  with  another  year  new  conditions  of  reubil  and  credit 
can,  in  a  measure,  be  settled  to  suit  the  improved  currency. 

Locusts  do  not  cause  so  much  alarm  now  that  the  possibility  of 
keeping  their  rav^fes  within  bounds  in  the  cultivated  districts  has 
been  demonstrated,  and  it  is  known  that  their  habitat  is  practically 
confined  in  the  Republic,  so  that  when  they  can  be  followed  to  their 
hibernating  quarters,  the  process  of  exterramation  will  not  be  impos- 
sible. At  any  rate,  the  locust  plague  has  taught  individual  Argentines 
to  do  some  work  for  public  good  without  relying  altogether  on  the 
Grovemment  The  initiative  of  this  new  departure  resulted  from  the 
action  of  a  few  Buenos  Ayres  merchants,  who  subscribed  a  large  sum 
of  money  for  the  expenses  of  thorou^y  studying  the  life  hif^ry  of 
the  Argentine  locust. 

So  many  disappointments  have  resulted  from  efforts  to  forecast  the 
wheat  crop  that  everyone  was  afraid  of  saying  much  this  year,  and 
the  consequence  was  underestimation,  but  it  is  now  probable  that  the 
export  of  1899  will  be  iarger  than  in  1894,  and  may  reach  2,000,000 
tons,  because  there  are  no  failures  of  crop  in  any  district. 

The  feature  of  the  year  will  be  the  crop  of  Buenos  Avres  province, 
of  which  the  most  glowing  accounts  are  received,  and  this  item  in  the 
balance  sheet  will  1m  of  importance  in  the  present  export  as  well  as  in 
future  cultivation,  and  will  hasten  the  southerly  trend  of  wheat 
growing. 

The  fell  in  gold  cuts  down  the  paper  price  received  by  powers  very 
severely,  but  there  will  be  a  saving  in  tne  price  of  threshing  and  rail- 
way freights  that  makes  a  considerable  difference  on  the  other  aide, 
and  after  all,  it  is  the  yield  that  most  affects  the  res-ilt  of  a  crop  to  a 
farmer. 

It  is  not  likely  that  wheat  growing  can  increase  materially,  unless 
the  improved  condition  of  the  currency  or  some  other  obvious  induce- 
ment attracts  a  large  immigration,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no 
reason  to  expect  any  falling  off,  because  the  class  of  Italians  who  tUI 
the  soil  are  not  fitted  for  any  other  work,  and  will  go  on  at  their  pres- 
ent occupation  as  long  as  they  get  the  necessary  food,  with  hope  of 
occasional  good  yeara. 

As  long  as  cheap  land  and  cheap  living  are  obtainable,  this  will  be 
a  wheat  growing  and  exporting  country,  and  every  year  brings  im- 
provement in  the  methods  of  cultivation. 

Maize  will  always  be  cultivated,  but  the  export  may  depend  more 
on  the  condition  oi  the  cattle  trade  (always  supposing  that  there  is  no 
great  drought  and  consequent  failure  of  crop)  than  the  prices,  because 
stock  feeding  will  increase  very  largely  with  the  improvement  of  the 
class  of  animaJs  and  the  advent  of  mixed  farming,  and  it  ia  more  con- 
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venient  to  export  maize  in  tiie  form  of  meat;  but  the  future  of  wheat 
export  is  beyond  doubt,  because  tiome  coasumptioo  can  not  increase 
with  production. 

CalculoUon  of  Argentine  teheol  eropt. 
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AN   AROENTtNE   E6TANCIA. 

The  word  "estancia"  maybe  taken  as  identical  with  the  "ranch"  of 
the  United  States.  By  it  we  understand  an  establishment  in  the 
"camp"  where  the  breeding  and  care  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses,  and 
maybe  agriculture,  form  the  base  of  operations.  Such  an ,  establish- 
ment may  make  a  specialty  of  any  of  tne  above-mentioaed  branches, 
or  may  devote  itself  impartially  to  them  all. 

It  ml],  of  course,  be  understood  that  the  natural  conditions  of  certain 
parts  of  the  countrr  lend  themselves  more  especially  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these  brancaes. 

Kot  many  years  f^,  open  camp  was  the  general  thing  and  fenced-in 
camp  the  exception.  To-day  the  reverse  may  be  said  to  be  the  case; 
and  only  in  the  very  outside  camps  do  we  find  the  lands  unf  enced.  An 
^'estancia"  may  be  of  any  size.  We  see  them  of  20  square  leases 
and  more  in  extent,  and  also  of  200  or  300  squares — the  area  of  the 
former  being  128,000  acres  and  that  of  the  latter  only  850  acres.  The 
number  of  animals  that  these  camps  will  carry  to  the  squai-e  varies 
considerably,  some  carrying  30  sheep  with  ease,  others  only  1  with 
difficulty,  while  some  again  are  wholly  unsuited  for  sheep,  and  can 
almost  be  said  to  caiTy  none. 

Formerly,  estancias  were  divided  up  into  "puestos,"  and  each 
"puestero  was  given  a  flock  to  look  after.  Kis  work  consisted  in 
keeping  the  sheep  together,  shutting  them  in  the  corral  in  the  evening 
to  prevent  them  straying  off  during  the  night,  curing  them  and  keep- 
ing them  free  from  scab,  and  looking  after  mem  in  general.  He  derived 
his  remuneration  either  from  an  interest  in  the  flock  (usually  a  third) 
or  from  a  monthly  salary.  The  former  mode  of  payment  was  the 
more  general;  the  latter  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  one  now  in  use. 

But  with  the  dividing  up  of  the  camps  into  paddocks  or  "  potreros" 
this  mode  of  working  sheep  is  fast  disappearing  and  giving  place  to 
the  new  order  of  things.  Every  flock  hsujitsown  "potrero,  where  it 
can  wander  at  will. 

The  flocks  are  all  handled  and  worked  from  the  estancia,  unless  on  a 
very  le^e  place.  The  averse  size  of  a  flock  is  from  1,400  to  2,000 
animals.  One  also  sees  flocks,  though  rarely,  of  3,000  and  4,000. 
Foimerly,  it  was  customary  to  run  tne  flocks  "al  corte,"  i.  e.,  with 
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ewes,  wethere,  and  lambe  all  tc^tber;  but  now,  with  the  dividing  up 
of  the  campa  by  fences,  it  is  recognized  to  be  much  more  advantf^eous 
to  have  only  a  ring  fence  around  them.  Formerly  this  was,  of  course, 
impossible,  but  now  it  is  easy.  In  some  districts  the  Merino  sheep 
predominate,  while  others  are  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  Ijin- 
coln  croBses.  The  strides  made  of  late  years  in  the  breeaiug  of  cross- 
bred Liucolns  are  wonderful 

At  intervals,  the  sheep  are  broug^ht  to  the  estancia  to  be  "  dipped." 
Every  establishment  is  furnished  with  a  bath  specially  made  for  this 
purpose,  varying  in  size  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  place. 
As  majiy  as  7,0(X)  sheep  can  be  passed  through  a  bath  in  a  day. 

The  sheep  are  by  this  means  effectually  freed  from  scab  and  ver- 
min. The  system  of  earmarks  is  the  legal  and  recognized  method  of 
distinguishing  one  flock  from  another.  These  earmarks  are  known  as 
"senfQes,"  and  the  holder  of  each  "senal"  has  to  establish  his  right  to 
'  it  by  registering  it  at  the  municipality  of  his  district  and  paying 
the  necessary  fees,  which  gives  him  a  right  to  the"boleto."  The 
marking  on  the  wool  with  paint  is  only  for  the  convenience  of  the 
owner,  but  has  no  legal  significance. 

Shearing  generally  begins  in  the  month  of  October,  and  this  may  be 
said  to  be  the  epoch  of  t£e  year.  Most  of  the  shearing  is  still  done  by 
hand,  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  ostancieros  making  use  of 
machjuery  for  that  purpose.  At  times,  one  sees  as  manv  as  60  or  60 
shearers  at  work  on  the  same  boards,  but  usually  tne  number  is 
between  20  and  SO.  With  this  latter  complement,  one  might  expect  to 
see  1,500  sheep  turned  off  in  a  day. 

Boughly  speaking,  the  working  hours  on  the  estancia  are  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset  all  the  year  round,  with  an  interval  in  the  heat  of  the 
summer  for  "siesta"  and  breakfast  of  from  two  to  three  hours,  and  iu 
the  winter  of  one  hour  for  breakfast. 

Every  camp  "  peon  "  is  allotted  a  certain  number  of  horses  for  his 
own  saddline  (generally  six  or  seven),  and  it  is  the  work  of  one  man 
to  have  all  the  horses  in  the  corral  well  before  sunset,  so  that  every 
man  may  have  his  horse  saddled  and  ready  by  sunrise. 

The  cattle,  like  the  sheep,  are,  on  account  of  the  opening  of  the 
CMupe,  to-day  much  more  divided  tlian  formerly.  But  some  big 
"rodeos"  are  still  to  be  seen,  numbering  4,000  and  5,000  bead.  These 
cattle,  when  required  to  be  worked,  are  put  on  "rodeo"  and  the  part- 
ing done  by  men  on  horseback.  Working  in  pairs,  these  men  cut 
out"  and  "ride  off"  the  animals  to  be  parted!  Should  any  animal  prove 
particularly  refractoiy,  the  lasso  may  have  to  be  used  to  overcome 
Its  prejudice  against  going  where  it  is  required.  In  this  case,  one 
man  lassoes  it  by  the  horns,  and  proceeds,  if  necessary,  to  dra^  it  where 
it  is  wanted,  the  second  man,  by  various  means,  goading  on  the  animal 
from  behind.  On  arrival  at  their  destination,  the  second  man  lassoes 
the  animal  by  both  hind  legs  and  pulls  it  to  the  ground.  The  first 
laeso  is  then  removed  from  the  horns,  and  on  the  lasso  which  holds  the 
hind  legs  beinif  loosened,  the  animal  can  regain  its  feet  and  the  loop 
fails  off 

The  calves  are  branded  when  6  months  old — usually  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May.  The  general  mode,  still  in  vogue,  is  the  fol- 
lowing: One  man  on  horseback  mssoes  a  calf  by  the  neck,  and  dr^fs  it 
a  shori  distaoce  from  the  bulk  of  the  cattle.  There  are  men  waiting 
on  foot  with  lassoes  to  "pialar"  it — that  is  to  say,  to  throw  the  las^o 
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in  8uch  a,  way  as  to  catch  both  front  legs,  Rod  by  this  means  pnll  the 
animal  to  the  g:roiind.  It  is  left  lying  on  the  ground  with  its  legs  tied 
until  the  requisite  noinber  are  caught.  They  are  then  branded,  and  an 
earmark  put  on  (the  latter  for  the  convenience  of  identification  only), 
their  legs  are  untied,  and  they  return  to  the  "rodeo."  The"bretty" 
is  also  very  generally  used  for  the  purposes  of  marking.  This  method 
does  away  with  the  necessity  of  lading  and  throwing  the  animal  to 
the  ground. 

There  is  still  another  method  in  use  in  some  parte — viz,  that  of 
marking  by  means  of  the  "  palenque."  In  this  metDod,  the  calf  is  las- 
soed by  a  man  on  horseback  and  the  lasso  thrown  over  a  crossbar 
between  two  upright  posts;  the  calf  is  then  dragged  by  the  man  on 
horseback  up  to  the  '  palenque,"  where  it  is  branded. 

The  breeding  of  horses  has  in  the  last  few  years  diminished  greatly 
in  extent,  mares  being  considered  quite  a  drug  on  the  market.  This, . 
of  course,  does  not  applv  to  blood  mares,  but  in  a  general  way  to  the 
"criolla"  or  "mestiza"  mare,  with  a  slight  strain  of  breedmg.  In 
places  where  formerly  the  mares  could  be  seen  by  hundreds,  they  are 
to-day  counted  by  tens. 

The  "peon,"  or  laborer,  is  chiefly  enlisted  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Argentine,  but  includes  a  sprinkling  of  many  other  nationalities.  These 
men,  on  an  average,  get  $30  a  month,  "  all  found,"  by  which  is  under- 
stood provided  with  meat,  salt,  biscuits,  yerba,  and  perhaps  farina. 

The  "  recado"  still  serves  them  as  a  bed  when  nothing  oetter  turns 
up;  but  on  the  estancia  they  generally  rig  up  some  kind  of  "catre," 
on  which  they  spread  their  ruga  and,  perhaps,  one  or  two  dried  sheep- 
skins. A  room  is  generally  shared  by  two  or  three.  It  is  calculated 
that  four  or  five  men  eat  a  sheep  a  day  between  them,  which,  it  must 
be  owned,  is  a  fair  allowance. 

On  estancias  of  considerable  size  one  sees  a  sheep  "capataz"  and  a 
cattle  "capataz,"  both  of  them  having  a  gang  of  men  under  them;  and 
the^e  two  "capatazes"  are  in  their  turn  under  a  general  "mayordomo," 
who  is  responsible  for  the  working  of  the  place.  On  estancias  to-day, 
the  work  of  the  "  galponero"  and  his  men  is  by  no  means  a  sinecure, 
^^ich  year,  we  see  this  branch  of  estancia  work  developing  to  a  mar- 
velous extent.  Not  only  must  many  of  the  bulls,  sires,  and  rams  used 
on  the  estancia  be  stalled  and  looked  after  in  the  gaipon  in  the  winter, 
and  at  other  times  when  not  out  with  the  stock,  but  bulls,  rams,  and 
horses  bred  on  the  place  for  sale  have  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the  same 
way.  Tbe  class  of  blood  stock  bred  here  to-day  on  many  estancias  is 
often  as  good  and  sometimes  far  superior  to  a  large  proportioD  of  the 
stock  imported  into  the  country,  as  the  prices  at  the  sales  of  home-bred 
stock  will  show. 

There  is  still  another  branch  which  has  not  yet  been  touched  on,  viz: 
The  invemada  busings — that  is  to  say,  the  purchase  of  thin  stock,  or  of 
that  in  an  indifferent  condition,  and  uie  fattening  of  same  for  the  mar- 
ket. Tliis  is  gone  into  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on  a  large  percental 
of  breeding  estancias  to-day,  and  there  are  many  establishments  where 
the  invemada  business  forms  the  base  of  operanons. 

ABGENTINE  RAILWAY  WORKING  IN  1898. 

I  will  now  give  an  analysis  of  the  working  of  the  chief  Argentine 
railways  during  1898,  as  shown  by  the  recently  published  director's 
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report  1  do  bo  this  year  with  the  more  pleasure,  because  without 
exception  tiiey  give  far  better  results  than  for  some  years  past,  many 
causes  having  combined  to  make  1898  a  prosperous  period  for  nearly 
everything  in  South  America,  more  especially  in  Argentina.  A  glance 
st  the  following  table  shows  the  gross  and  net  earnings  of  the  four 
most  important  railways,  two  of  which  are  brought  up  to  December, 
while  the  other  two  up  to  June: 
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My  second  tabular  statement,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  more 
interesting,  as  showing  not  only  the  net  receipts  and  dividends  of  the 
lines,  but  also  the  yield  on  present  purchase: 
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Before  goin^  farther,  it  may  be  as  well  to  add  another  item  in  regard 
to  the  Argentine  Great  Western,  in  consequence  of  its  entry,  for  the 
first  time  this  year,  into  the  list  of  interim  dividend  payers.  No  half- 
yearly  repoii.  has  been  issued,  but  the  interim  dividend  is  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent  per  annum,  and  the  shares  being  quoted  at  about  par,  the 
yield  is  nearly  5  per  cent.  Of  the  above  companies,  the  Central  Argen- 
tine and  the  Kosario  are  the  most  important,  their  full  year  ending 
with  December,  whereas,  with  the  other  two,  it  did  not  come  to  a  close 
until  June  last.  The  net  revenue  of  the  Central  Argentine  was 
£494,611  (12,407,024),  to  which  has  to  be  added  balance  from  1897. 
£10,158  ($49,434);  interests  on  investments,  £6,889  ($33,523);  and 
profits  on  remittances,  £5,649  ($27,491);  making  a  total  of  £516,308 
{$2,512,613);  from  which  has  to  be  taken  £202,011  ($983,087)  as  inter- 
est on  debenture  stock,  interests  to  northern  and  western  sections,  and 
income  tax,  etc.,  leaving  £315,296  ($1,534,388).  Out  of  this  sum  the 
interimdividendtook£117,515($571,887);  £10,000  ($48,665)  was  trans- 
ferred to  reserve  fund,  and  an  equal  amount  was  appropriated  to  renew- 
als and  casualty  fund,  so  that  the  available  balance  was  £177,781 
($865,171),  with  the  reserve  fund  now  standing  at  £129,954  ($682,421). 
A  balance  dividend,  bringing  the  total  for  the  year  up  to  4^  per  cent 
has  been  paid,  leaving  £9,901  ($48,183)  to  be  carried  forward.  As 
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regards  the  Rosario,  the  net  receipta  were  £350,427  (11,705,368),  to 
whVb  has  to  be  added  balance  from  1897,  £8,377  ($40,767);  interest 
durinp  construction  transferred  £13,616  ($65,776),  and  a  further  sum 
of  about  £7,000  ($34,066)  for  transfer  fees  and  interest  on  reserve  and 
other  funds,  making  a  total  of  £379,261  ($1,845,635).  From  this  we 
have  to  deduct  £302,135  ($1,470,340)  a^  interest  on  debenture  stock, 
dividend  on  preference  and  Sunchales  shares,  interim  dividend  on 
ordinary  and  income  tax,  etc,  thus  leaving  a  balance  of  £77,116 
^75.285).  Out  of  this  a  balance  dividend  has  been  declared,  bring- 
ing the  total  for  the  year  up  to  2i  per  cent,  £20,799  ^101,218)  being 
carried  forward. 

Turning  to  the  two  companies  issuing  half-yearly  reports,  I  find  that 
the  Western  net  receipts  were  £165,9^  ($807,450),  and,  after  adding 
sums  received  from  the  Central  Argentine  and  other  railways,  there 
was  a  total  of  £250,133  ($1,217,272),  but  interest  on  Governmentloans 
and  the  companv's  debenture  and  other  stocks  required  £152,763 
($746,086),  Bo  that  the  disposable  balance  was  £97,370  ($473,851),  out  of 
which  an  interim  dividend  equal  to  5  per  cent  per  annum  was  paid 
and  £9,870  ($48,032)  carried  forward.  The  working  of  the  Great 
Southern  Railwaj'  for  the  six  months  showed  a  net  profit  of  £455,057 
^2,214,635),  to  which  £45,683  ($222,316)  had  to  be  added  e£  receipta 
from  the  Ensenada  section  and  interest  on  reserve,  etc.,  making  a  sum 
of  £500,740  ($2,436,851).  Pi-eference  and  debenture  interest  took 
£172.403  ($838,999).  leaving  £328,337  ($1,597,852)  available,  out  of 
which  an  interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  has 
been  declared  and  £38,537  ($187,540)  earned  forward.  So  far  in 
regard  to  the  past;  now  for  lie  present  and  immediate  future.  The 
following  table  will  show  the  amount  required  to  pay  an  extra  1  per 
cent  on  ordinary,  together  with  the  probable  net  increase  since  Janu- 
ary 1,  on  the  assumption  that  working  expenses  have  been  the  same  as 
given  in  last  report.  This,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  in  msst  cases  likely 
to  be  lower,  and  I  know,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  Central  Argentine 
Bailway,  that  the  ratio  of  working  expenses  during  the  year  1897  was 
59.95  percent;  during  1898  it  dropped  to  50, 39  per  cent,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated officially  that  miring  the  first  three  months  of  this  year,  it  was 
worked  at  43.6  per  cent.  It  is  now  possible  to  estimate  the  approxi- 
mate net  receipts  for  the  year,  and  the  percentage  by  which  the  divi- 
dends could  be  increased  becomes  easily  apparent. 
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From  the  above  table,  it  is  evident  that  the  Buenos  Ayres  Western 
and  the  Ai^ntine  Great  Western  are  the  two  railways  whose  earnings 
are  increasmg  more  in  proportion  to  expenses  and  the  amount  of 
capital  than  either  of  the  others,  chiefly  owing  to  the  ordinary  capital 
being  comparatively  very  small.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  only  requires 
£10,000  ($48,665)  of  additional  net  earnings  to  add  an  equiralent  to  1 
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E;r  cent  to  the  <iiTidend  of  the  Ar^ntine  Great  Western,  whereas  the* 
uenos  Ayrea  Great  Southern  requires  no  less  than  £97,500  ($174,484). 
It  IB  clear  that  Argentine  railways  have  an  excellent  prospect,  but  on 
the  whole,  I  think  the  Argentine  Great  Western  seems  to  nave  before 
it  an  exceptionally  promising  future. 

The  following  data  concerning  the  Central  Argentine  and  Rosario 
railway  companies  in  1698  are  of  interest: 
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The  following  fihow»4  the  dividends  paid  during  the  last  six  years: 
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BUENOS  ATBES  BLBCTBIO  TBAHWAY8,  FLOBES  AKD  BELQRANO  LINE. 

This  line  starts  from  the  comer  of  Calle  Callao  and  Cordoba,  and 
bifurcates  after  arriving  at  the  tL'rmination  of  the  latter,  one  line 
loinning  northward  to  Belgrano,  and  the  other  in  a  southerly  direction 
tioFlores,and  thence  to  the  new  slaughterhouse.  No  scheme  has  ever 
l>een  devised  that  will  have  a  more  beneficial  effect  on  the  suburbs,  as 
the  whole  of  the  line  runs  through  the  highest  land  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  town,  opening  up  perhaps  the  best  residential  districts  of 
the  city. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  complaint  among  residents  that  no  means 
of  communication  exist  between  Flores  and  Belgrano,  for  at  present  it 
is  a  ^bbath  day's  journey  to  get  from  one  suburb  to  the  other,  and 
)-ocial  intercourse  between  the  inhabitants  of  those  places  is  practically 
nil.  This  new  line  will  remove  this  standing  grievance,  as  the  time 
occupied  on  the  trip  will  be  compai'atively  insignificant.  The  pro- 
longation to  the  slaughter  yard's  gives  great  importance  to  the  Flores 
line,  as  the  amount  of  meat  brought  into  town  cverv  day  is  a  much 
more  important  item  than  is  generally  believed.  T&e  line  is  practi- 
cally completed  and  the  electric  curs  are  iiinning.     All  the  material 
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19  of  American  manufacture,  the  electrical  apparatus  being  supplied 
by  the  New  York  General  Electric  Company.  The  cars,  whidi  are 
the  beat  that  can  be  built,  are  all  fitted  with  electric  brakee  which  have 
proved  such  a  success  on  the  Belgrano  tramway. 

LUMBER. 

The  import  of  lumber  for  the  years  1897  and  1898  was  as  follows: 
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The  export  of  Quebracho  wood,  in  1897,  amounted  to  114,000  tons; 
in  1898,  to  188,260  tons;  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  1899,  to  91,154 
tons.    A  large  quantity  of  this  wood  finds  its  way  to  the  United  States. 


AREA   AND   POPTTLATION. 


The  area  of  this  consular  district  is  the  same  as  last  vear.  The  pop- 
ulation of  Buenos  Ayres  on  January  1, 1898,  amountea  to  730,484,  and 
on  June  30,  1899,  to  777,998.  The  increase  of  population  is  due  to 
immigration  and  the  decrease  in  mortality,  to  improvements  in  sanitary 
regumtions. 


Kerosene  was  imported  in  1898  to  the  amount  of  334,613  hectolitei's 
(6,193,783  gallons);  in  1899,  first  six  months,  138,275  hectoliters 
(8,660,460  ^ons). 

OCEAN  TRANSFOBTATION. 

According  to  statistics  just  published,  there  is  a  trade  worth 
9113,080,000  a  year  going  on  between  the  United  States  and  the  east 
coast  of  South  America.  If  the  time  on  the  steamers  between  New 
York  and  Buenos  Ayres  could  be  reduced  from  a  month  to  seventeen 
days,  business  would  be  materially  aided.     The  lines  betwera  New 
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York  and  Buenos  Ayres  are  sU  English,  and  they  are  so  slow  that  it 
takes  thirty  days  to  make  the  actual  voyage,  and  they  are  so  far  »>art 
that  replies  from  cable  orders  are  uncertain.  There  is  a  steamer  from 
Europe  to  Buenos  Ayres  almost  every  day  in  the  month,  and  one  can 
leave  Buenos  Ayres  for  Europe  nearly  every  day.  The  steamabips 
which  go  to  Europe  are  much  finer  than  those  which  go  to  United 
States,  so  much  better,  indeed,  that  passengers  to  New  York  often  go 
there  by  the  way  of  Liverpool  or  Southampton,  rather  than  direct. 
The  fare  is  not  much  more  and  the  time  not  much  longer,  although  the 
distance  via  Liverpool  is  greater  by  more  than  3,000  miles. 

COHPBEaSBD   FORAGE. 

The  alfalfa  baling  establishment  at  Las  Rosas,  on  the  Central  Argen- 
tineBailway  line,  ia  on  an  entirely  new  system.  This  aianufactorj[ turns 
oat  bales  204  by  17  by  14i  compressed  to  the  density  of  70  cubic  feet 
to  the  ton ,  composed  of  the  very  best  chopped  alfalfa  from  the  district 
of  Las  Rfyaaa,  known  as  the  finest  lucerne  in  the  Republic.  Each  bale 
weighs  80  pounds,  therefore  requiring  the  minimum  amount  of  storage 
room.  Before  being  baled,  the  alfalfa  is  passed  through  large  steaming 
cylinders  at  a  pressure  of  40  pounds  per  square  inch.  This  enables  it 
to  be  pressed  harder  and  also  to  be  kept  sweet  for  any  length  of  time, 
besides  killing  all  bad  germs.  The  special  advantages  of  this  system 
for  cattle8hipper8,tramway  companies,  etc.,  are:  (1)  No  waste  in  feed- 
ing. It  can  be  supplied  like  grain  in  troughs.  (2)  Better  nourishment 
for  animals.  (3)  Small  storage  room  required.  (4)  No  waste  through 
spoiling.  (6)  An  assured  uniform  quali^.  The  works  employ  30  men, 
1  engine  of  90  horsepower,  2  chafiF  jcutters,  1  press,  1  steam  cylinder,  1 
steam  boiler,  and  have  a  capacity  of  100  tons  alfalfa  per  week. 

BUSNOS  ATBES  SANITABT  ADUINI8IBATION  AND  PUBLIC  A88ISTASOE. 

The  sanitary  administration  and  public  assistance  can  not  be  better 
anywhere;  it  constitutes  a  municipal  department,  and  ite  jurisdictioo 
extends  over  all  the  territory  of  the  federal  capital. 

The  sanitary  administration  comprises  the  following  services: 

(a)  Technical  inspection  of  the  services  of  public  sanitary  arrange- 
ments. 

(b)  Inspection  of  the  slaughterhouses,  pk^ries,  markets,  etc. 
icS  Suburban  inspection  of  contt^pous  diseases. 

(a)  Services  of  disinfection  in  private  houses  as  well  as  in  .stations  - 
ad  hoc. 

(e)  Chenucalana!ysis,bacteriologicalandmeteorologiealo1:>Hervatioi)s 
in  relation  with  suburlnn  sanitary  arrangements. 

(^  Vaccination  antismallpoz. 

(ff)  Vaccination  antihydrophobia. 

The  public  assistance  comprises  the  following  services: 

(a)  Hospital  assistance. 

ii)  Metucal  assistance  in  residence. 

(o)  Medical  assistance  in  consultations. 

(a)  Assistance  to  lunatics. 

U)  Dispatch  of  medicine  to  the  sick  poor. 

(f)  Service  of  poat-moilem  examinations  for  those  that  die  without 
medical  assistaooe. 
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(ff)  ABBifitance  to  children,  old  people,  poor  invalids,  destitute  va- 
grants, etc. 

(h)  Asylum  of  refuge  for  persons  who  lire  in  an  nnhealthful  or 
infectious  center,  or  who  must  be  moved  in  the  case  of  epidemic. 

(i)  A  central  train  of  ambulances  for  the  conveyaDce  of  sick, 
wounded,  etc.,  to  the  charitable  iaatitutiona. 

(J)  Transport  of  material  for  the  wounded  and  means  of  giving  first 
in  case  of  accidents. 

t  School  for  male  and  female  nurses  and  for  first  help. 
Assistance  at  births, 
e  gratuitous  services  which  the  public  assistance  renders  are  only 
to  the  indigent  who  tind  themselves  in  circumstances  which  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  obtain  the  necessities  of  life. 

ui  order  to  have  the  right  to  gratuitous  services,  it  is  essential  to  he 
living  in  the  municipality  of  the  capital,  and  to  present  to  the  general 
direction  a  certificate  of  poverty,  signed  by  tbe  priest,  commissary,  or 
president  of  the  sanitary  commissioD  of  the  parish  in  which  the  party 
interested  resides. 

The  directors  of  the  hospitals,  the  doctors  of  public  assistance,  as 
well  as  the  ministers  or  consuls  of  their  respective  nationalities,  can 
issue  certificates  of  poverty  of  a  provisional  character. 

With  this  document,  the  party  interested  must  apply  at  tbe  public 
assistance  office  from  8  to  11  a.  m.  or  from  2  to  5  p.  m.,  where  the 
employee  in  charge  of  the  register  of  the  poor  will  take  note  of  his 
name,  age,  nationality,  state,  etc.,  and  the  name  of  the  authority  who 
may  have  given  him  the  provisional  ceri<ificate,  in  order  to  establish 
responsibility  in  the  case,  should  the  poverty  of  the  candidate  not  be 
proved. 

This  certificate  will  serve  only  for  the  sickness  from  which  the  party 
suffered  when  he  solicited  gratuitous  services.  A  new  certificate  must 
be  asked  for  should  the  party  suffer  from  any  other  infirmitr. 

In  codes  of  urgency,  the  nearest  doctor  belon^ng  to  tne  public 
assistance  may  be  coUed  without  having  the  requisite  certificate,  but 
it  must  be  taken  out  and  shown  to  the  doctor  on  his  second  visit. 
Should  the  house  of  the  sick  person  be  far  from  the  central  office,  he 
can  call  a  doctor  by  means  of  a  provisional  certificate  signed  by 
the  priest,  commissary,  or  consul,  obtaining  afterwards  the  detinite 
document  from  the  register  of  the  poor  for  the  second  visit  of  the 
doctor. 

Persons  suffering  from  diseases  of  the  eyes,  who  are  unable  to  go 
to  the  central  office,  can  ask  the  public  assistence  to  send  an  oculist  to 
their  residence. 

In  cases  of  confinements  and  their  consequent  sicknesses,  midwives 
may  be  asked  for,  to  be  sent  to  the  house  ny  the  doctor  in  charge  of 
this  specialty,  giving  advice  at  all  hours,  day  and  night. 

The  public  assistance  intervenes  in  cases  where  death  has  occurred 
without  medical  aid — that  is  to  say,  if  no  doctor  has  attended  the  per- 
son previous  to  his  demise — but  a  doctor  must  in  all  cases  give  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  cause  of  death  of  those  whom  be  may  have  attended. 

When  a  person  has  died  without  having  had  meoical  assiatancej  and 
there  is  any  question  that  death  may  have  been  due  to  a  crime,  suicide, 
or  some  accident,  the  police  and  its  medical  staff  can  intervene,  but 
should  the  death  have  been  natural,  the  owners,  relations,  or  friends  can 
obtain  the  body  alter  having  given  detaibi  and  the  edtoatioa  vhere  tbe 
body  was  found. 
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The  permanent  medical  sei-vice  of  the  central  office  is  charged  with 
diBtributing  the  sick  among  the  various  hospitaLi.  No  person  can  be 
sent  direct  to  any  of  the  hospitals  except  in  caae  of  urgency.  Other 
eases  require  a  doctor's  certificate,  giving  the  circumstances  of  the 
patient 

Patients  from  the  camp  may  be  admitted  as  boarders,  and  have  to  pay 
^45  monthly.  For  the  conveyance  of  the  sick  or  of  persons  hurt  by 
accident,  the  public  assistance  has  at  it^  disposal  a  service  of  coachcj^. 

IXOHNICAL  INSPECTION  OF  HEALTH. 

The  technical  inspection  of  health,  dependent  on  the  sanitary  admin- 
istration, has  in  it«  charge  the  supervbion  of  the  state  of  health  of  cattle 
about  to  be  killed  in  the  slaughterhouse,  to  see  that  they  are  not  too 
thin,  and  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  blows  or  contusions.  All  these 
carcasses  are  withdrawn  from  consumption  and  are  destroyed  with  a 
mixture  of  tar  and  phenic  acid. 

The  cattle  which  are  healthy  and  are  sent  to  the  markets  and  butcher 
shops  carry  a  special  stamp  put  upon  them  by  the  veterinary  inspector. 

Tliis  office  also  has  jurisdiction  in  the  marketo,  butcher  shops,  meat, 
fmit,  and  vegetAble  stalls,  to  see  that  they  are  kept  clean.  It  specially 
sees  that  the  meat  and  fish  be  fresh  and  not  tainted  or  rotten,  that  the 
fruit  be  in  season  and  in  good  condition,  that  the  vegetables  be  eatable 
without  detriment  to  health,  etc. 

The  milk  shops  also  are  under  its  custody,  principally  in  what  rekites 
to  the  health  of  the  cows,  to  the  food  ana  water  with  which  they  are 
supplied,  to  the  pureness  of  the  milk  which  is  served,  and  to  the  state 
of  cleanlinesa  of  the  establishment. 

Common  lodging  houses,  stables,  incommodious,  dangerous,  and 
unhealthy  industrial  establishments,  etc.,  are  particularly  subject  to 
inspection.  This  office  also  takes  measures  for  the  prevention  of 
spreading  of  infectious  diseases,  in  trying  to  investigate  their  origin 
and  dissemination,  and  indicates  the  best  means  to  combat  transmission 
or  contagion. 

Besides,  it  oversees  the  general  health  of  the  municipalitv,  and 
studies  and  reports  on  all  matters  of  this  nature  with,  which  it  is 
commissioned. 

OBUOATORY   DWINPECTION  AMD   VACCINATION. 

Disinfection  is  obligatory  in  all  localities  which  contagious  disea-ses 
have  affected.     The  houses  of  the  poor  are  disinfected  gratuitously. 

The  work  of  disinfection  is  done  by  employees  of  the  public  assist- 
ance. Disinfection  will  be  carried  out  during  the  whole  time  the 
sickness  lasts,  and  any  active  resistance  will  not  only  meet  with  the 
penalty  of  a  iine  of  $100,  but  the  police  will  have  the  right  to  remove 
the  patient  and  disinfect  the  house  instantly. 

Ooligatory  disinfection  applies  to  the  following  diseases:  Cholera, 
yellow  fever,  smallpox,  diphtheiia,  scarlatina,  typnoid  fever,  measles, 
and  consumption. 

The  ordinance  as  to  obligatory  vaccination  reads: 

Articlb  1.  Vaccination  is  declared  obligatory  throughout  the  mnnidpaUty  of  tlie 
rapital,  and  must  be  effected  williiji  llm  flnt  uix  tuout£a  after  birth.  ^  ,  , 
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Art.  3,  Bevaccination,  which  will  be  effected  everj-  ten  years,  is  declared  oblig- 
atory, and,  if  it  ie  possible,  <it  the  eame  time  in  which  the  general  census  of  the 
popnlation  is  being  taken. 

Akt.  7.  The  fathers,  mothers,  or  triist«eB  of  diildren,  or  individuals  who  do  not 
comply  with  the  obligations  of  this  ordinance,  will  be  punished  with  pecuniary 
penalty  of  |10,  paper^  for  the  first  infraction,  and  of  $20  tor  all  succeeding  infrac- 
tions, without  prejudice  of  complying  with  what  is  prescribed  in  the  preeeat. 

Note.— The  animal  vaccine  which  is  actoall^  employed  is  administered  aratoi- 
toualy  every  day  from  12  to  4  p.  m.,  in  the  municipal  office.  It  is  indiBpensable  that 
the  diildren  vaccinated  be  presented  eight  days  aiterwards  at  the  administration  to 

be  examined  as  to  the  effect  produced;  without  this,  no  certificate  will  be  given,  and 
the  chUdren  without  such  will  not  be  admitted  in  the  schools. 

The  public  assistance  has  an  office  in  the  same  locality,  where  vacci- 
nation against  smallpox  is  practiced.  This  should  be  done  every  eight 
years. 

PASTBUB  LABOBATOET. 

This  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  city,  and  is  destined  to  treat 
persons  bitten  by  mad  d<^.  No  charge  for  attendance  is  made  to  the 
poor. 

The  director  indicates  to  the  persons  interested  the  form  and  condi- 
tions of  the  treatment,  the  day  and  hour  of  the  inoculations,  etc 

The  charges  are  $20,  $60  or  $100,  paper,  according*  to  the  treatment 
required. 

WABD  FOB  tIBQEST  CASES  AND  OFEKATION& 

The  public  assistance  has  a  service  of  ui^ncy  in  the  oentn^  house, 
as  well  as  in  the  hospital.  This  service  is  tfestined  to  render  first  help 
in  cases  of  accidents  or  wounds  received  on  the  public  thorough&re, 
for  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  advise  by  telephone,  person^y,  or 
by  the  conmiissary,  the  central  house  or  nearest  nospitai. 

Each  of  the  above  establishments  has  all  the  appliances  necessary  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  victims. 

NOTES  ON  THE  POET  OP  BOEN06  AYBEB. 

Roads  and  chatmda. — Ships  often  ground  before  reaching  port,  as 
the  water  falls  rapidly  with  north  and  northwest  winds,  which  are  very 
prevalent 

The  south  channel  ia  said  to  have  18  feet  of  water  and  the  north 
channel  21  feet  at  ordinary  low  water.  This  depth  can  not  be  depended 
upon,  as  with  the  above-mentioned  winds  the  water  will  be  found  to 
be  much  less  in  depth.  £ven  with  continuous  dredging,  the  channels 
silt  up. 

Ships  over  21  feet  draft  often  have  to  wait  many  days  for  sufficient 
water  to  enter  or  leave.  There  are  projects  before  the  Government 
to  improve  these  channels,  which  may  some  day  be  carried  out.  Dredg- 
ing alone  can  not  effect  it.  The  deepening  oi  the  channels  is  much  to 
be  desired,  so  that  full  advantage  of  the  fine  docks  may  be  obtained  by 
the  shipowners.  The  docks  having  a  depth  of  23  feet,  the  channels 
should  nave  a  similar  depth. 

A  little  over  twenty  years  ago,  the  Boca  could  i-eceive  only  lighters 
with  cai^  from  the  roads.  "Kie  south  channel  was  then  begun  with 
a  depth  of  14  feet,  and  it  has  been  gradually  deepened  to  17  or  18  feet 
at  low  water. 
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Until  1H89-90,  cargo  and  paasengers  landed  at  the  old  mole  and 
beach  at  the  part  of  the  harbor  between  No.  3  and  No.  4  docks.  Pas- 
sengers were  conveyed  bj  steam  tender  from  the  roads,  and  were  then 
transferred  into  ^mall  boate.  Owing  to  the  low  wat«r  preventing  the 
lioats  from  reaching  the  mole,  passengers  were  often  obliged  to  use 
horse  carts  in  order  to  reach  it. 

No.  1  dock  has  a  comraodioos  wtiarf  on  the  east  side  for  shipping 
live  stock,  and  No.  4  dock  is  being  provided  on  the  east  side  with  simi- 
lar accommodation. 

All  the  docks  have  large  warehouses  with  hydraulic  cranes  on  the 
quays  on  the  west  side,  and  electric  lights  to  facilitate  night  work. 

Tne  bridges  and  dock  gates  are  worked  by  hydraulic  power. 

The  souu  basin,  on  the  west  side,  has  goodi  warehousas,  alongside 
which  are  berthed  the  river  steamers,  to  ^ich  two  lines  of  tram  cars 
run  from  the  city. 

The  north  basm  would  be  more  convenient  for  the  river  passenger 
steamers,  but  owing  to  the  heavy  swell  that  rolls  into  it  when  strong 
east  winds  prevail,  it  can  not  be  utilized  for  this  pui-poBe.  Doubtless, 
this  will  be  remedied  by  the  entrance  being  protected  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  breakwater  or  bv  some  other  method.  The  docks  and  basins 
are  all  connected  with  the  various  railways  for  cai^.  The  north 
basin  has  a  30-ton  crane. 


DeKriplam  of  docks. 

Dock. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Breadth  en- 
tnnce. 

Meter: 

Z 

830 

i:S 

I,28B 
2,068 

UtUrt. 
160 
160 

i 

5Z& 

23      o' 
SS     9 
7A     9 
2S     S 

Mttert. 
20 

FeO. 

Bo<M  and  Barracas. — ^Thia  section  of  the  port  commences  at  the 
west  corner  of  the  south  basin,  and  has  quays  on  its  north  side  as  far 
as  Barracas  bridge.  Abreast  of  the  quays  are  large  warehouses  and 
deposits  for  timoer  (foreign  and  native),  coal,  iron,  etc. ;  also  steam 
sawmiUs.  On  this  side,  besides  the  various  foreign  cargoes  being 
discharged,  are  to  be  found  a  large  coasting  fleet  of  stumers  and 
sailing  craft  engaged  in  discharging  lime,  sancutone,  charcoal,  timber, 
Bio  Negro  salt,  wool,  grain,  hides,  bones,  tallow,  etc.,  which  they 
have  carried  coastwise.  This  side  of  the  harbor  through  most  of  its 
length  is  in  connection  with  the  docks  and  the  interior  by  railways. 
It  has  a  line  of  tramways  along  the  quays,  carrying  both  passengers 
and  cargo.  The  south  side  near  the  entrance,  adjoining  south  dock 
in  construction,  has  a  large  engineering  and  ship-repairing  yard.  A 
grain  elevator  is  on  the  wharf  of  the  Great  Southern  RaUway  Com- 
pany, and  for  a  mile  farther  there  are  various  shipbuilding  and  re^xiir- 
ing  works  and  timber  deposits.  A  little  below  the  Barracas  bridge 
stands  the  ^reat  central  produce  market,  one  of  the  larg^t  in  the 
world.  It  IS  connected  with  the  principal  raOways  and  by  water  with 
the  harbor  and  shipping.  Above  Barracas  bridge  is  a  large  frozen- 
meat  establishment,  which  is  also  connected  by  rail  and  lighters  with 
the  sbipping. 

Dod  aud. — The  south  dock  was  commenced  some  years  ago,  but 
work  has  been  suspended  for  a  long  time.     There  is,  however,  a  pros- 
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pect  of  work  being  resumed  very  shortly,  as  tbe  coocern  has  recently 
been  Bold  to  an  English  company.  This  ought  to  be  a  valuable  export 
dock  for  produce  mm  the  south  and  west,  as  it  will  be  easy  of  access 
to  the  railways  that  dominftte  those  districts. 

SANITARY    VISIT. 

The  following  regulations,  dictated  by  the  national  health  board  on 
Mav  13,  1898,  although  subject  to  alteration  at  any  moment,  are  still 
in  force: 


sanitary  rales. 
Second-  Veesele  turiviiig  from  or  having  called  at  Brazil  will  be  visited,  from  Hay 

to  September,  at  the  baain  or  in  dock  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  port  mnitary 
inspection. 

Third,  If  there  is  no  infections  diseases  on  board  such  veseels  free  pratique  will  be 
given,  and  the  firfrt  and  second  class  paseengerB  will  be  allowed  to  land,  provided 
the^  register  their  address.  The  thira-ckes  passei^rs  are  to  be  landed  after  disin- 
fection. If  the  veeeel  has  an  Ar^nCine  sanitary  guard  on  board,  pratique  will  be 
given  upon  the  shore  officer  receiving  the  report  of  said  guard. 

Pourtn.  In  case  of  infectious  disease  on  board,  those  suffering  from  the  same  will 
be  sent  to  a  lazarette,  but  the  first  and  second  class  nassei^ra  are  to  be  allowed  to 
land  after  diainfection  of  their  luggage  and  provided  they  register  their  addrew. 
The  luggage  of  third-clas  paasengen  is  to  be  sent  to  the  lazarette  of  Martin  Guima 
Island. 

Fifth.  Gar^  ships  with  no  jiaBsengers  on  board  will  be  directed  immediately  on 
arri^'al  to  their  pro^r  berths,  where  the  pratique  officer  will  visit  them. 

Sixth.  Vessels  with  passengers  and  immigrants  entering  port  by  the  Southern 
Channel  will  go  alongside  the  western  aide  of  the  northern  head  of  the  south  tWHin 
until  they  receive  the  sanitary  visit  of  the  maritime  prefecture,  the  custom-houw.' 
visit,  and  the  visit  from  the  immigration  department. 

Seventh.  Vessels  under  the  conditions  of  the  preceding  clause  which  enter  by  the 
Northern  Channel  will  go  alongside  the  western  section  at  the  northern  head  of  I>ock 
No.  4  to  await  the  visits. 

Eighth.  Captains  of  vessels  calling  for  orders  will  receive  from  the  maritime  prefec- 
ture the  necessary  authority  to  land  to  receive  their  orders,  and  the  pratique  visit 
will  be  paid  to  the  ship  on  arrival  at  destinataon. 

FOBT  AND  HOLE  DUES. 

For  the  year  1899,  the  following  dues  are  imposed  on  merchant 
vessels: 


I  Vessels  of  51  to  100  t<     . 
Vessels  of  101  to  150  tons,  10  cente  per  ton. 

lu)   Vessels  aliove  IBO  tons,  15  cents  per  ton. 

(«)  Vessels  entering  in  ballast  will  pay  half  the  above  tariff,  provided  they  leave 
m  ballast 

{J)  Sailing  vessels  and  steamers  exclusively  engaged  in  thecoasting  trade  will  pay 
1  cent  up  to  100  tons  carrying  capacity,  and  2  cents  when  the  carrying  capacity 
exceeds  100  Ions. 

(g)  Coasting  vessels  with  two  or  more  Argentine  seamen  in  their  crew  list  will 
pay  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  ton  up  to  100  tons  capacity,  and  1  cent  when  the 
capacity  ia  exceeded. 

{k)  Sailing  vessels  and  steamers  engaged  in  over-sea  trade  reentering  the  port  of 
Buenos  Ayres  to  complete  loading,  arriving  from  up-river  ports,  will  pay  Uie  same 
entrance  dues  as  coasting  vessels. 

Clause  2.  Permanency,  sanitarjr  service,  and  lighL 

(a)  All  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  port  will  pay  S  cents  per  day  for  every  10  tons  or 
fraction  of  10  tons. 

(6)  Bargee  or  pontoons  engaged  In  the  tmneport  8ervi<«  within  the  port  will  pay 
half  that  tariff. 

(c)  Coast  vessels  will  pay  one-quarter  of  that  tariff. 
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(d)  Cowting  venele  havinfc  on  board  pemiaDently  two  or  more  ArKentioe  iie«men 
as  put  of  the  crew  will  pay  half  a  cent  for  everv  10  tons  or  fraction  t&reof. 

(«)  Veeeela  leaving  the  port  to  complete  lootmis  in  the  outer  road  are  subjected  to 
these  doee. 

(/)  Small  craft  nnder  the  Argentine  flag,  entering  the  port  with  cargo  for  larger 
'   'n  docks  or  basins,  and  transferring  thrar  caiso  directly  to  the  larger  vessel, 

^.., .U J__.         •*«. .. i.    __L ■ .     ,_  . 

diatelyd _ 

for  a  period  of  three  daye. 

CliHise  3.  Hole  dues. 

(a)  Vemeb  occopying  a  mole  ii 
lermanency  duee,  lOcentaper  daj ^  

(6)  Vessels  in  a  perpenaicular  or  oblique  jpositioo  to  the  mole,  as  well  aa  those 
fitstened  to  other  vessels  occupying  the  mole  in  their  whole  lengtii,  and  which  are 
engaged  in  loading  or  discharging  opentione,  making  use  of  the  mole,  will  pay  5 
cents,  provided  there  is  no  mole  available. 

(e)  Co«stiiwveaselswillp*yone-qnarterofthetarift,  and,  if  they  carry  permanently 
two  or  more  Argentine  seamen  as  part  of  their  crew,  they  will  pay  haU  a  cwit  for 
every  10  tons. 

Art.  2.  The  following  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  the  above-mentioned 
dnee: 

(a)  Seagoing  veeeela  entering  port  seeking  shelter,  provided  they  do  not  effect,  any 
operation  of  Irading  or  unloading. 

UA   Small  craft  durinn  the  period  of  a  storm  in  the  bey. 

(c)  Vessels  entering  shipyards  or  careening  dock  for  careening  purposes,  during 
the  period  of  operations. 

Art.  3.  All  craft  for  the  service  of  the  port,  such  as  steam  tn^  steam  launches,  and 
boats,  will  pay  the  license  provided  for  in  the  law  relating  to  the  matter  in  substitu- 
tion for  the  entrance  and  permanency  dues. 

Akt.  4.  Vessels  making  use  of  the  careenine  docks  will  pay  the  followiuR  dues: 
Entrance  duee:  For  the  first  500  tons,  (50  goldi  for  every  250  extra  tons,  $10  gold. 
Permanency  duee,  per  day  and  per  ton;  Upon  the  first  5O0  tons,  first  day,  18  cents; 
Bubeequent  day,  9  cents;  upon  next  260  tons,  firet  day,  Ifl  cents;  subsequent  day, 
H  cente;  upon  next  260  tons,  first  day,  14  cents;  subsequent  day,  7  cents;  upon  next 
250  tons,  first  day,  12  cents;  subeequent  day,  6  cents;  exceeding  126  tons,  first  day, 
10  cents,  subsequent  day,  5  cents. 

The  fractions  of  tons  will  be  reckoned  as  tons,  and  vessels  nnder  600  tons  will  pay 
the  entrance  and  permanency  duee  as  if  liiey  were  of  600  tons,  excepting  the  ca^e 
when  two  or  more  vessels  enter  at  the  same  tune  and  their  aggreRKte  measurement 
exceeds  600  tons,  in  which  case  the  dues  will  be  proportionate^  dietribnted  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  tonnage.  When  the  interested  parties  desire  to  work  at  night 
time,  they  will  make  it  known  to  the  movement  office,  pft^ing  for  thatBervice4  cents 
gold  per  register  ton  and  per  night.  The  forgoing  tanff  is  reckoned  from  the  time 
the  dock  nte  is  closed  until  the  vessels  have  left  dock,  fractions  of  days  being  reck- 
oned as  wnole  days. 

The  executive  power  can  increase  or  decrease  the  above  tariff  to  the  extent  of  26 
per  cent  when  it  is  considered  necessary  to  do  so  under  special  circumstances. 

Art.  5.  Sailing  vessels  or  steamers  leaving  port  without  having  paid  the  dues  will 
be  fined  50  per  cent  of  the  dues  beeidespayins  the  duee,  the  payment  of  which  istolie 
made  by  the  agency  or  consignee  of  the  vessel,  the  necessary  action  to  be  takenagainst 
them  by  the  oroinary  means  established  in  the  customs  ordinances. 

Art.  6.  Twenty-four  houra  without  charge  is  allowed  for  vessele  to  leave  port 
after  being  cleared  from  custom-house,  excepting  in  case  of  want  of  water,  when  the 
period  is  extended  imtil  there  is  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  enable  them  to  proceed. 

Abt.  7.  Veseelfl  occupying  national  moles  other  than  thoeeof  the  port  of  the  capital 
will  pay  half  the  tariff  ^itaBIished  in  clause  3  of  article  1  in  the  teepective  cases. 

Art.  8.  All  vessels  arriving  at  any  port  not  being  that  of  the  capital  will  pay  an 
anchorage  due  of  1  cent  national  mone^  per  ton,  with  the  exception  of  those  exclu- 
trively  en^ged  in  the  coasting  trade,  whicn  will  pay  only  5  cents. 

NoTB. — l%e  above  tariff  is  in  gold.  The  dues  can  be  paid  ingoldorinpt^ratthe 
rate  ol  exchange  fixed  by  the  fiance  office  for  the  day. 

MATIQATION. 

Jhri  of  La  Ftata. — ^This  is  the  port  of  the  c&pital  of  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  in  a  direct  hne  25  mUes  east-southeast  of  Buenoa 
Ayres,  but  following  the  channels  the  distance  is  over  30  miles.    The 
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depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  of  the  moles  \a  about  23  feet  and  in  the 
Grand  Dock  22  feet  at  ordinary  low  water.  The  distance  from  the  molo 
head  to  the  entrance  of  the  dock  is  3i  miles  south  by  west  in  a  direc-t. 
line.  The  dock  is  without  gates,  and  a  steamer  can  steam  in  direct  to 
her  berth  or  proceed  to  the  nead  of  the  dock,  where  it  is  much  wider, 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  round.  Various  English  coal  companies 
have  their  depots  there.  An  ordinary  day's  work  with  them  i3  55(i 
tons;  if  required,  they  can  give  1,000  tons  dispateh  per  day  to  a  vessel. 
Steameis  carry  coal  to  the  ocean  steamei^s  in  Buenos  Ayres  roads  or 
port.  On  bQtD  sides  of  the  (jrand  Dock  are  spacious  warehouses  and 
hydraulic  cranes,  and  also  in  the  Eio  Santiago,  which  is  a  section  of  the 
port.  The  mail  steamers  now  make  their  run  here,  instead  of  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  owing  to  having  the  advantage  in  La  Plata  of  3  feet  more  water. 
Passengers  embark  ana  disembark  with  ease,  the  railway  station  being 
on  the  dock  side. 

Three  hundred  and  eight  steamers  and  15  sailing  vessels  entei*ed 
port  during  1898  for  freight  and  coastwise  business,  with  an  aggregate 
registered  tonnage  of  645,771  tons,  which  shows  a  slight  increase  in 
trade  against  1897. 

ErpOTttfTom  La  Plata  in  1898. 

Cereals  and  produce tons. .  104, 073 

Live  Btocb: 

Steers number . .    29, 3»4 

Sheep do....  116,839 

Horaee , do 1, 597 


The  following  will  show  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  steamers  and 
sailing  vessels  for  the  year  1898  at  this  port: 

Ocean-going  steamers,  889,  of  1,450,561  tons  raster.  Of  these 
steamers,  535  were  English,  79  French,  120  German,  59  Italian,  15  Nor- 
wegian, 51  Argentine,  9  Uruguayan,  5  Brazilian,  2  Dutch,  4  Belgian, 
3  Danish,  5  Austrian,  1  Portuguese,  and  1  Rusaian, 

During  the  same  period  394  sailing  vessels  of  283,216  tons  entered 
this  port.  According  to  flag  they  were  classed  as  follows:  English,  125; 
French,  4;  German,  15;  l^rwegian,  81;  Danish,  9;  Italian,  81;  Aus- 
trian. 4;  Uruguayan,  7;  Argentine,  12;  Portuguese,  2;  Kussian, 
Brazilian,  3;  Dutch,  2;  Spanish,  5;  United  Stat^,  41. 

There  are  in  this  consular  district  nine  more  ports  of  entry,  which  I 
fully  described  in  my  report  for  1897.' 

Tne  following  are  the  principal  exports  from  the  port  of  Buenos 
Ayres  during  the  year  1898: 


Wheat 

Birfseed. 

Dry  hides. 

Flour. 

Potatoes. 

Frozen  beet. 

MaJiie. 

Wooi. 

Preserved  beef. 

Barley. 

Hureehair. 

Burar. 

Linseed. 

Tailow. 

8Wns, 

Linxetxi  cake. 

Grease- 

Feathers. 

Bran. 

Sheep. 

Jerked  beet. 

Hay. 

Quehrocho  wood. 

Extract  of  beef. 

Horaee. 

Quebracho  extract 

Preserved  tongues. 

MulM. 

Bone  ash. 

Butter. 

Asses. 

Bonea. 

Chicharrones. 

Clattte. 

Uoms. 

Rehiae  of  melted  fat. 

Turnip  seed. 

Salt  hides. 

■Commen-iftlK.'IationH,  1898 

Vol-L                CoOqIc 
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The  following  are  the  principal  imports  to  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres 
during  the  year  1898: 


Coal. 

Fortland  cement. 

Keroeene. 

Oils. 

Oregon  pine. 
Pitch  pine. 
White  pine, 
Spmee. 

Rope. 
Draperies. 
Glaea. 
GlasBware. 
Electric  appliances. 


Woolene. 
Cottons. 
Hardware. 
Cutlery, 

Crockery. 
Articles  of  luxury. 
Objects  of  art. 


Agricultural  machinery. 

Ink. 

Furniture. 

Corriwiee. 

FrencE  tiles. 


Italian  marble. 
Millslones. 
Railway  wagons. 
Railway  carriages. 
Bails. 
Tram  care. 
Steam  launches. 
Iron  lighterB. 
Fine-blood  live  stock. 
Bicycles. 

HoMery. 
Hats. 

Agricultural  Implements. 

Race  horses 

Cattle. 

Bheep. 

Minerals. 


On,  pilotage. — Pilots  are  often  met  cruising;  as  far  down  as  Cape 
Santa  Maria.  Should  vou  not  have  picked  one  up  when  you  are  Bear- 
ing the  Point  lodio  light-ship,  you  will  find  a  pilot  Bteamer  always  at 
anchor,  which  will  supply  you  with  one.  She  flies  a  pilofrflag  by  day 
and  exhibits  three  bright  lights  at  night,  and  is  anchored  about  3  miles 
to  the  northeastward  of  the  light-ship. 

The  Toads. — In  the  roads  you  will  await  tlie  arrival  of  two  tag- 
boats  and  a  pilot.  Vessels  usually  enter  tbeport  by  the  south  channel. 
One  tug  goes  ahead,  the  other  astern,  to  assist  in  turning  or  stopping 
when  required.  A  sailing  vessel  is  required  by  law  to  have  also  a 
stream  anchor  and  rope  hung  to  the  stern,  to  let  go  if  necessary.  This 
and  the  stem  tug  must  be  strictly  observed,  or  otherwise,  in  case  of 
collision  you  would  be  held  at  once  to  be  in  fault.  Should  you  enter 
by  the  north  channel,  the  »ame  regulations  as  to  pilots  and  tugs  must 
be  observed,  and  you  are  recommended  to  be  prepared  to  act  promptly 
for  the  safe  navigation  of  your  vessel,  as  misunderstandings  may  occur 
from  your  not  being  familiar  with  the  language  of  the  pilot  nor  be 
with  yours. 

Doctoi's  visit. — If  your  papers  are  in  order,  and  you  do  not  come 
from  a  port  declared  to  be  infected  by  the  Argentine  sanitary  author- 
ities, and  have  no  sickness  on  board,  you  will  te  brought  into  the  souUi 
basin  or  dock  to  receive  the  doctor's  visit,  and  then  ordered  to  a  berth 
in  the  boca,  basin  or  dock,  as  required.  In  the  event  of  having  sick- 
ness on  board  you  must  await  the  sanitary  visit  in  the  roads. 

Agency.- — If  you  are  not  consigned,  you  will  find  numerous  English 
ship  brokers  to  enter  your  vessel  at  the  custom-house. 

Manifest, — A  custom-house  officer  will  proceed  on  board  to  receive 
the  manifest  of  the  cargo  which  you  bring.  You  will  give  him,  in 
writing,  a  note  of  any  cargo  jettisoned,  also  of  any  overcarried  cargo, 
with  the  number  of  packages,  and,  if  possible,  their  marks  and  num- 
bers. Be  careful  to  send  your  ^^nts  on  arrival  an  exact  list  of  such 
overcarried  cargo,  and  a  note  of  any  additional  packages  that  may  turn 
up  during  discharge,  or  any  change  in  your  first  note  to  them. 
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/Storelists. — ^All  provision!),  dock  and  engine  stores  must  bedeclared, 
and  it  is  important  that  the  list  contain  exact  weight  and  be  correct; 
otherwise  heavy  fines  may  be  incurred. 

Oo7i»ul^ie. — When  you  pay  your  official  visit  you  will  be  informed 
that  a  British  hospital  and  sailor^s  home  exist.  By  subscribing  91 
gold  if  a  steamer,  and  (2  gold  if  a  mailing  vessel,  for  each  member  of 
the  crew,  you  are  entitled  to  free  medical  assistance  (in  the  hospital) 
during  the  time  your  vessel  may  remain  in  port. 

Sanitart/  inspedion. — ^You  must  caution  your  chief  officer  to  be 
most  particular,  so  as  to  avoid  fines  and  trouble,  that  the  crew's  quar- 
ters and  closets  are  kept  perfectly  clean. 

No  rubbish  must  be  thrown  overboard  when  in  port,  as  vessels  are 
heavily  fined  by  the  port  authorities  for  doing  so.  The  rubbish  will 
be  collected  by  a  pontoon  sent  alongside  daily  by  the  sanitary  author- 
ities. 

Scrwpmg  (mdpamtmg. — Before  doing  this,  your  agent  most  take 
out  a  permit;  otnerwise  you  are  liable  to  a  heavy  fine. 

Night  watchman,. — Aa  narbor  thieves  are  numerous,  you  are  advised 
to  keep  a  good  night  watch.  Do  not  employ  a  watchman  who  can  not 
be  recoEomended  oy  your  agent. 

Ship's  hiainesa.—YoM  will  find  that  you  can  employ  English-speak- 
ing people  for  ship  repairs,  supplies,  stevedoring,  cattle  fittmgs,  pilots, 
etc.,  and  numerous  tradesmen  in  every  branch  exist,  whose  places  of 
business  arc  of  easy  access  to  you  by  taking  one  or  other  of  the  numer- 
ous tram  caw  that  run  all  over  the  city.  You  are  strongly  recom- 
mended not  to  make  any  contract  until  you  have  had  a  look  round  on 
shore. 

Orew  liat.—^yn  arrival,  you  will  give  a  copy  of  your  original  crew 
list  and  never  your  original,  VlS  it  takes  %  great  deal  of  trouble  to  get 
it  back  again.  Should  it  be  discovered  tlia.t  you  have  substituted  one 
man  for  another,  or  if  the  number  of  the  crew  does  not  agree  with 
that  in  the  list  banded  in  on  arrival,  you  will  be  liable  to  senous  fines. 

PATBMT   LAWS. 

Last  year  (1898)  the  patent  office  was  transferred  from  the  ministry 
of  the  interior,  and  is  now  a  dependency  of  the  ministry  of  commerce 
and  ugricalture. 

The  patent  laws  of  the  Argentine  Republic  at  pi-esent  in  force  wtjre 
promulgated  October  11, 18^,  and  fully  repoi-ted  bj'  me  in  my  report 
for  1897. 

In  order  to  save  time  and  expense  to  American  inventors,  I  give  the 
documents  required  to  obtain  a  patent  in  the  Argentine  Hepublii;. 

A  power  of  attorney,  in  Spanish,  drawn  up  by  a  notaiy  or  before  the 
Argentine  consul  of  tne  locality,  having  in  any  case  to  be  legalized  by 
last-named  officer. 

The  following  is  the  usual  form: 

En  la  Ciadad  de  (name  of  city) ,  b  (day  of  the  month) ,  de  (year) ,  ante  mi,  el  notario 
publico  de  ella,  Don  (notary's  name),  y  loa  tesdgoe  al  final  firmados,  cooiparecio  Don 
{uiveator'Bname),deprofeeioii  (giveprofea8ion),domiciliHdoen  (give full  addre<«)de 
mi  conocimieDto,  de  quedoy  fe,  y  declaro: 

Que  por  el  presente,  y  en  la  via  y  forma  que  raae  haga  lugar  en  derecho,  lia  y  cor- 

fiete  poder  e*rpecial  a  amplio  a  favor  de  Don ,  vecino  de  la  Ciudad  de  Buenos 

Aires,  Capital  de  la  Bepublica  Argentina,  domiciliado  en  laCalle  (blank),  No.  — ,  para 
que  en  eu  nombre  y  repreeentacion  eolicit«  de  las  Autoridades  Nacional  ee  que  corre- 
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apondwi,  7  en  las  fonnaa  exi^daa  por  las  leyes  Tigentes  en  la  referida  Bepubliia,  el  r^- 
istrofceriiflcado,  orevalidocion  (tbelatterincaseoffiratiftcatioDollaiorei^patenQ 
desu  patente  dainvencion  denominada  (give  WI  title  in  Spanish  or  leave  in  blank), 
padiendo  dicho  apoderado  hacer  y  preaentar  las  Holicitudes  peticionex,  juramenloH, 
e«critoB,  apelaiiionef,  protestas,  act^  y  pago  o  percibo  de  loa  derechoB  que  corrcKpon- 
diceen.  Y  por  ultimo  para  que  haga  y  practique  todas  la  demaa  diligenciafl,  acta))  y 
gefltitinea  que  eMtime  conveniente,  aunque  aqui  no  vayan  eipresadaa,  tiaciendo  valer 
BUS  dereehos  por  todoe  los  grados  y  instanciaa  que  las  Leyea  le  pemiita,  con  iacultad 
de  euslituir,  revocar  miatitutoe  y  nornbrar  otros  de  nuevo,  obiigandose  a  teiier  por 
firnie  y  valido  todo  ciianhi  en  virtnd  del  presente  ingfrumento  Be  hiciere  y  practicase. 
En  8u  tertimonio  aai  no  declare  y  otoivo  y  flrmo  previa  lectura  en  que  Be  laliflco, 


If  a  new  patent  in  being  applied  for,  not  yet  registered  in  a  foreign 
country,  a  sworn  declaration  to  that  effect,  duly  attested  and  legalized, 
raust  be  sent  here. 

If  it  is  s  patent  already  granted  in  a  foreign  cwuntry,  then  it  must 
be  applied  for  in  the  Argentine  Republic  as  a  ratification  of  the  foreign 
patent,  and  a  duly  le^nzed  official  copy  of  the  corresponding  patent 
office  certificate,  specifications,  and  plans  (in  Spanish  preferably)  must 
be  sent  here. 

Two  copies  of  the  specification  (also  in  Spanish,  if  possible,  to  avoid 
expensive  translation)  are  required,  and  two  sets  of  drawings  to  met- 
rical scale,  which  must  be  mentioned.  (Tlie  patent  office  prefci's  one  of 
the  plana  to  be  made  on  transparent  tracing  cloth,  so  that  f  errocyanide 
sun  copies  may  be  taken.) 

A  remittance  must  accompany  the  application  to  <^ovcr  expenses  and 
commission. 

TBADE-HABSH. 

The  trade-mark  office  is  now  a  dependency  of  the  ministry  of  com- 
merce and  agriculture,  having  been,  until  last  year,  under  the  ministry 
of  the  interior. 

With  a  few  unimportant  alterations,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
sanctioned  the  project  submitted  last  year  (1898),  reforming  the  ti-adc- 
mark  law;  but  the  senate  has,  apparently  and  properly,  considered 
the  matter  too  serious  to  rush  it  through  without  the  due  considera- 
tion and  deep  study  it  deserves. 

The  project  as  it  stands  at  present,  approTed  by  the  deputies,  con- 
tains very  grave  defects,  one  of  the  pnncipal  ones  being  tliat  foreign 
manufacturers  who  have  not  registered  their  marks  in  this  Republic 
are  left  defenseless  and  powerless  to  upset  any  registration  effected 
by  some  enterprising  home  manufactui*er  of  "industrias  del  pais."  In 
this  connection,  article  72  of  the  projected  law  says:  "Marks  granted 
in  this  Republic  within  the  four  months  subsequent  to  the  sanctioning 
of  this  law,  may  be  annulled  if,  before  the  expiration  of  said  term, 
application  he  made  in  due  form  for  the  registration  of  a  foreign  mark 
Identical  or  similar  to  same,  granted  previously  to  the  applicant  by  a 
competent  authority." 

If  the  law  should  bo  passed  as  it  stands,  foreign  manufacturers  con- 
templating embarking  in  business  with  Argentina  are  hereby  strongly 
advised  to  register  without  any  further  loss  of  time. 


byGoO'^lc 
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Alcohol $7.1 

Beer : 

Matches 1,: 

Insiinince  i 

ArUficiat  winea 1,4 

Cards 

Tohacco 8,E 

SugM 1,; 

City  improvementH 4,  f 

I*ndtax  (1898) l.t 

IJceDBea 1,E 

Stamp  duty 5,  E 


SETENUE. 
!  reeenue/or  (he  year  1898. 
[In  p«per.] 

Central  Northern  R^lway.. 

Andine  Raiwlay 

Funea-Chilecito  Railway... 

Cbumbicha  Catamarca 

Consular  dues 

Property  registry 

Mortgage  r^etry 

Banco  Naeioti  (profits) 

Port  lands 

Oils 

Hats 


Telegraphs 

Port;  rwlway 

Yerbalea  

Lease  and  sale  of  lande.. 
Fines,  etc 


Interest  of  bonds  taw  . 
Internal  loan  law 


Port  moles  and  docks. . 

Light-house 

Cranes 

Sanitary 

Statistics  

Interest  of  bonds 


Total 

gold.] 

Consular  dues 

Province  of  Buenos  Ayree, , 

Insurance  

Fines,  etc 

Lease  and  sale  of  land 

National  bank  law 

Duty  law 


fl,614,40S 

995,836 

174, 140 

37,329 

1,249 

22,500 

18,750 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

151, 768 


J117,679 
1, 753, 920 
27.892 
ia,832 
79,424 
208,500 
1,718,422 


Total 35,820,347 


CONOLDDING  BGHABS8. 

RevolutioQ  and  disorder  haa  apparently  ceased  in  the  Argentine 
Republic.  For  the  past  six  years  there  has  heen  peace  and  quiet  Polit- 
ical matters  are  solved  without  recourse  to  bayonets  and  bloodshed. 

The  question  of  national  finance  is  now  the  all-absorbing  topic. 

The  outlook  for  prosperity  in  the  future  can  be  considered  nopeful 
and  promiaing,  ana  when  steamship  lines  are  once  established  between 
the  United  States  and  Buenos  Ayres  under  the  American  flag,  so  tiiat 
rates  of  freight  will  be  fair,  it  will  give  all  needed  commercial  facili- 
ties between  this  port  and  the  United  States  and  a  large  increase  in 
trade  and  traffic  will  follow. 

It  will  once  more  be  obseired  that  during  the  year  1898,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  many  previous  years,  the  flag  of  the  United  Stat«s  does 
Dot  figure  in  the  taoles  of  arrivals  and  departures  of  steamers. 

No  merchant  or  passenger  steamer  bearing  the  ensign  of  our  coun- 
try ever  appears  in  Argentine  waters.  The  steamers  which  come  to 
this  port  from  the  United  States  are  not  regularly  engaged  in  the  trade 
but  are  "ocean  tramps,"  cliartered  to  bring  cargoes  of  kerosene  to 
the  River  Plate,  and,  as  a  rule,  return  from  here  to  Liverpool,  whence 
they  make  their  return  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Thus  they  are  of  no  possi- 
ble assistance  to  American  shippers  seeking  a  market  for  their  mer- 
chandise in  the  River  Plate. 

What  is  greatly  needed  here  is  a  modification  of  the  many  formal- 
ities that  hamper  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  under  the  Argentine 
custom-house  regulations  now  in  f  oi-ce. 

We  are  also  without  any  proper  banking  facilities  with  the  Argentine 
Republic;  all  our  exchange  and  commercial  business  continue  to  be 
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transacted  through  English  banking  bouses,  thus  increasing  the  charges 
and  complicating  the  settlement  of  balances. 

D.  Matbb,  Consul. 
BOENOS  Atbes,  Augit^i  31,  1899. 


FINANCES  OF  ARGENTINA. 

Ab  indicated  in  tdj  annual  report  on  the  commerce  and  industries 
of  my  consular  district  for  the  year  1898  and  first  six  months  1899, 
the  question  of  finances  is  the  absorbing  topic  of  this  country.  The 
financial  bills  offered  bj  the  President  yesterday,  were: 

The  SeoAte  and  Chamber  of  Depatlee  of  the  Argentiiie  nation  sanctioQ  the  follow- 
ing law: 

Axncix  1.  The  notion  will  convert  the  whole  of  the  isguea  of  paper  money  tor 
gold  at  the  late  of  44  centa  gold  per  $1  in  paper  monev. 

Akt.  2.  The  ezecutiTe  power  will  fix  by  decree,  and  with  three  months'  notice,  the 
dAt«,  manner,  and  form  in  which  the  previonB  article  will  come  into  force. 

Abt.  3.  The  executive  power  will  form  a  metallic  leeerre,  which  will  be  called 
"conversion  fund,"  dedicated  exdosiveljr  to  the  service  and  goatanteeof  the  con- 
vemon  of  paper  money. 

Abt.  4.  The  foUowins  is  set  adde  for  the  creadon  of  the  converson  fund: 

(a)  Rve  milhoD  gola  dollan,  which  the  n&tional  treuory  is  to  pay  in  monthly 
qnotas  of  $100,000  gold. 

ih)  Five  per  cent  of  additional  import  duties. 

h\  The  profits  of  the  Bank  of  the  Naldon. 

{i£j  The  annual  proceeds  of  the  liquidation  of  the  National  Bank  after  covering 
admmistrative  expensee  and  the  service  of  the  bank's  debt 

ie)  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  Andine  and  Toma  Bailway. 

(/)  The  $6,987,650  gold  in  national  gold  cednlas,  which  are  the  property  of  the 
nation. 

(a)  All  other  revenue  set  aside  for  that  purpoee  in  the  budget 

Abt.  S.  All  the  revenues  will  be  deposited  m  the  Bonk  of  t£e  Nation,  as  follows: 

(o)  The  monthly  quotae  of  the  five  millions  which  are  to  be  provided  by  the 
executive  will  commence  immediately  after  the  nnction  of  the  present  law. 

{b)  From  the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  the  present  law,  the  additional  import 
duties  will  be  remitted  daily  by  the  diflerent  cuslom-houaee  to  the  Bank  of  the  Nation 
or  branches  of  same. 

(e)  The  proflta  of  the  Bank  of  the  Nation  will  be  settled  every  six  months  by  the 
same  bank,  converted  into  gold  and  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  "  conversion  fond." 

Ji^  The  b^ance  of  the  proceeds  oi  the  liquidation  of  the  National  Bank  will  be 
led  and  banded  over  yearly  to  the  Bank  of  the  Nation  for  convemon  into  gold. 
(«)  The  $9,967,650  gold  in  national  cedulas  will  be  n^otiated  with  the  National 
ri — ... T,__T — ^j. j_L__j_^ to  the  Bank  of  the  Notion,  at  periods 


Abt.  6.  The  Bank  of  the  Nation  will  employ  the  money  in  the  "conversion  fund" 
exclurively  in  foreign  exchange  operations. 

Abt.  7.  Fending  the  decree  referred  to  in  article  2,  fixing  the  date  and  manner  in 
which  the  converaion  is  to  be  carried  out,  the  "conversion  office"  will  deliver  to  any 
applicant  paper  money  of  l%al  tender  against  gold  in  the  proportion  of  $1  paper 
money  for  every  44  cents  gold.  andViH  return  the  gold  received  by  that  operation 
to  any  applicant  in  exchange  tor  paper  money  at  that  equal  rate. 

Abt.  8.  The  Kold  receivM  by  the  conversion  office  in  exchange  for  paper  money 
can  not  be  employed  for  any  other  purpose  beyond  that  of  converting  paper  money 
at  the  same  rate,  under  penalty  of  direct  personal  res|>onsibi]ity  of  the  members  of 
the  conversion  office  or  the  employees  who  consent  to  it. 

Abt.  0.  All  taxes  pud  to  the  nation  can  be  so  paid  in  paper  money  or  gold  at  the 
rate  fixed  by  this  law. 

Abt.  10.  Let  it  be  published,  etc. 

The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Depnties  of  the  Argentine  nation  sanction  the  follow- 
ing law: 

Abticlx  1.  All  properties  received  by  the  National  Bank  in  payment  of  debts  will 
H.  Doc.  481,  Pt.  1 87 
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be  Bold  by  public  auction  within  the  period  of  three  yeare  from  the  date  of  the 
present  Ian. 

Asr.  2.  The  sale  will  be  made  to  the  higheet  bidder  and  the  price  paid;  Oae-sixth 
eaah  on  mgninK  the  deed  and  the  remainder  in  five  hypothecary  bQle  at  one,  two, 
three,  four,  and  five  years'  date. 

AsT.  3.  These  bille  will  be  indorsed  by  the  National  Bank  and  handed  to  the  Bank 
of  the  Nation,  which  will  poeeeee  the  rights  and  privilE^es  now  enjoyed  by  the  National 
Morlgiwe  Bfink  in  executing  and  collecting  morteigee.  The  title-aeedsof  the  pro|>er- 
tieesoldare  to  be  depoaited  with  the  Bank  of  the  Nation  until  full  payment  of  the  bills. 

Afirr.  4.  At  maturity  and  payment  of  each  bill,  the  Bank  of  the  Nation  will  convert 
the  amount  into  gold  and  creait  some  to  the  conversion  fund. 

Art.  6.  Let  it  bepubliBhed,  etc. 

The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  Argentine  nation  sanction  the  follow- 
ing law: 

ABTicLB  I.  The  additional  import  duty  established  by  law  No.  3711  of  September 
22,  1898  (10  per  cent) ,  will  be  reduced  to  9  per  cent  on  the  let  of  October  next,  to  8 
p^  cent  on  tne  1st  of  November,  to  7  per  cent  on  the  1st  of  December,  to  6  per  cent 
n  the  1st  of  January,  1900,  and  to  5  per  cent  from  the  1st  of  February  onwud. 


Art.  2.  All  wagee,  pensions,  etc,  over  $100,  payable  by  the  administration  in  pap€ 
moneVj  excepting  those  comprised  in  article  96  of  the  national  constitution,  will  sill 
sr  a  oiBcount  of  10  per  cent  from  the  Ist  of  October,  1899. 


Art.  3.  Let  it  bejiublished,  et«. 

The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  Argentine  nation  sanction  the  follow- 

Article  1.  The  executive  power  will  acquire  from  the  Bank  of  the  Nation  the 
$16,873,700  gold  in  internal  1891  loan  bonds,  of  the  law  2782,  and  which  the  bank 
withdrew  from  circulation  in  compliance  with  article  30  of  the  bank's  organic  law. 
These  bonds  will  be  paid  for  in  cssh  gold  or  in  bills  at  ninety  days  on  Europe.  The 
purchaee  price  is  to  be  75  per  cent  of  the  bond's  nominal  value. 

Art.  2.  The  bank  will  apply  $4,000,000  gold  of  the  proceeds  of  that  sale  to  gold 
capital  account. 

Art.  3.  The  executive  power  is  hereby  authorized  to  negotiate  in  the  country  or 
in  foreign  ports  the  bonds  acquired  from  the  Bank  of  the  Nation  in  accordance  with 
this  law. 

Aht.  4.  Let  it  be  published,  etc. 

The  public  haa  been  kept  busy  with  projects  for  r^ulating  the 
currency.  No  sooner  were  tiie  evening  papers  out  with  the  text  of 
these  projects  than  they  were  avidly  snapped  up  to  learn  the  new  phase 
given  to  the  country's  finances.  The  President  proposes  that  the  paper 
money  be  converted  at  the  rate  of  44  cents  gold  for  every  dollar  paper— 
a  fixe^,  determined  rate.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  message  accompany- 
ing the  bills  of  the  sliding  scale  advocated  in  the  message  of  May  last. 
The  country,  according  to  these  bills,  has  to  repudiate  56  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  its  currency.  The  first  consideration  that  will  naturally 
suggest  itself  to  the  public  is  why  227  should  have  been  selected  as 
the  equivalent  in  paper  for  gold  wnen  the  conversion  is  decreed.  The 
President  explains  that  this  rate  has  been  arrived  at  by  calculating  the 
average  rate  at  which  the  paper  issues  have  been  made  in  currency, 
bonds,  as  well  as  by  consulting  the  movement  of  the  gold  premium 
since  1889  up  to  the  present.  The  rate,  therefore,  has  no  relation 
whatsoever  to  what  the  country  could  pay  to-day  or  at  any  stated  time. 

I  have  added  up  the  resources  to  be  applied  to  the  conversion,  with 
the  following  result: 

General  revenue,  4  yeare $6,000,000 

5  per  cent  additional  import  duty,  4  years 20,000,000 

Bank  of  the  nation,  4  years 3,500,000 

Anduie  Railway 6, 000, 000 

National  bonds 5,000,000 

National  Bank 8,000,000 

Total „  47,600,000 

i:ni,-r:-,G00'^lc 
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For  the  sake  of  dearneas,  I  analyze  above  estiiDateB.    The  treasury 
receivea  over  $100,000  gold  every  month,  which  would  be  ,$5,000,000 


& 


,  jld  in  four  years.  The  10  per  cent  additional  import  duty  will  be 
.>10,000,000  per  year;  and  as  5  per  cent,  or  a  moiety,  is  to  be  applied  to 
conversion,  this  in  four  years  should  yield  $20,000,000.  The  Andine 
Railway  may  sell  for  the  figure  stated,  though  few  believe  it.  The 
National  Bank  gives  $3,000,000  paper  a  year,  or,  say,  $3,600,000  gold 
in  four  years,  if  gold  does  not  soar.  There  are  $7,000,000  of  gold  bonds, 
and,  finally,  the  National  Bank  holds  properties  which  are  received 
in  payment  of  debts  to  a  value  of  $38,000,000  paper,  out  of  which  it 
has  to  pay  its  debts,  liquidation  expenses,  etc.,  and  this  remntuit  I 
calculate  at  $6,000,000  gold,  with  the  idea  that  at  this  figure  the  bank 
would  have  done  well. 

I  have,  therefore,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  if  in  the  future  the 
nation  pays  off  its  floating  debt,  makes  no  more  deficits,  and  devotes 
every  cent  assigned  to  conversion,  it  will  have  at  the  end  of  the  first 
four  years  $47,500,000  gold  to  meet  the  debt  of  $296,000,000  paper. 
This  paper  at  44  cents  gold  to  the  dollar  would  mean  $130,000,000 
gold,  so  that  it  would  take  about  eleven  years  of  saving  to  arrive  at 
the  equilibrium.  But  of  course  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
railway,  the  national  bonds,  and  the  National  Bank  would  not  be  avail- 
able in  successive  periodsj  so  that  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  say  when 
the  holder  of  the  dollar  will  be  able  to  collect  his  share  in  specie.  The 
President,  realizing  this,  omits  all  calculation  as  to  when  the  conversion 
will  be  made,  but  specifies  that  the  public  shall  receive  three  montiis* 
notice. 

Naturally,  if  the  gold  supply  were  as  unlimited  as  the  paper,  the 
price  would  be  actually  ana  definitely  fixed,  but  as  the  paper  is  real 
and  the  gold  imaginary,  it  means  that  the  rate  is  fixed  as  a  minimum 
but  not  ae  a  maximum  price  of  gold. 

D.  Mates,  Conavl. 

Buenos  Atbbs,  September  1,  1899. 


TRADE  IN  1899. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  foreign  trade  values  in  gold 
compared  with  those  of  the  corresponding  period  in  1899,  viz: 


Import*. 

Eiports. 

1?;^:SI 

1100,413,  IW 

u7,ei7,reB 

?:JS;SS 

17,304,629 

»,7S8,«) 

The  volume  of  Argentina's  foreign  trade  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  current  year  was  $305,288,734,  and  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1898,  $180,936,164,  an  increase  of  $24,852,570,  as  ^inst  an  in- 
crease for  the  first  nine  months  of  1898  over  same  period  of  1897  of 
$28,386,885. 

Ilie  foreign  trade  is  consequently  of  a  more  substantial  character 
every  year.  The  larger  exports  in  the  two  periods  under  review  are 
accounted  for  by  two  successive  good  crops,  uie  second  being  superior 
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io  quantity  to  the  firat,  while  the  heavier  imports  are  attributed  to  a 
lower  eold  premium. 

The  Dalauce  of  trade  during  the  two  oorrespoading  periods  stands 
as  follows:  First  nine  months  of  1897,  excess  of  export  over  import 
values,  $6,704,099;  1898,  $19,890,174;  1899,  $29,946,862.  Which  in 
itself  explains  the  legitimate  cause  for  the  appreciation  of  the  paper 
money. 

Argentina's  foreign  trade  for  the  period  under  review  is  composed 
as  foUows: 


Coimtilw. 

taiporto. 

Export.. 

Oennuiv 

7,082,  (WZ 

107,120 
2,B6S,S97 
10,800,828 

10.606,810 

"Is 

ISO,  867 

15,SH),K8Z 
223:661 

4,TB8,7IS 

187. 18D 

15.  Me;  884 

2.904,192 
8,824.884 

87,010,  «ae 

117. 617, 7W 

The    following  comparative   statement  details  the  exports   from 
Argentina: 


p™,.«. 

FlratB 
moniliM,lg». 

FlntO 
mOiiU«.I8»S. 

I>u»».l 

■■as 

'S^^.Si 

•«!g 

%£! 

117,617,798 

100,413,160 

The  increase  of  $17,204,629  is  practically  represented  by  $18,000,000 
in  grain  and  $4,000,000  in  pastoral  products.  The  returns  relating  to 
the  import  trade  for  the  periods  under  review  are  detailed  as  follows: 


Ajtlcle& 

FIntB 
inaDtbi.lB9B 

FtntO 

imnilhB,18«8. 

".as 

S,  2GB.  on 
80.410,086 

5,452,888 

Si 

2,410,407 

|ga 

tsas 

^sss 

iSg™ 

lis 

.    '"■^'"« 

(».63a,B96 
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Articles  of  drink  show  a  falling  off,  which  would  be  a  commendable 
feature  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  local  maDufacture  of  an 
inferior  article  is  taking  their  place,  owing  to  prohibitiTe  import 
duties. 

The  total  imports  from  the  United  States  in  the  year  1898  were 
811,129,065.  The  total  imports  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1899  from 
the  United  States  were,  as  stated  above,  $10,800,826,  showing  a  hand- 
some gain  thus  far  this  year.  What  our  business  with  Argentina  will 
be  when  she  will  have  a  protective  instead  of  a  prohibitive  tariff  time 
only  can  tell,  but  1  predict  it  will  soon  exceed  that  of  Great  Britain. 

D.  Mates,  Consul. 

BuBHoe  Atbes,  November  8, 1899. 


CONDITIONS  IN  ARGENTINA  IN  1899. 

BANKING. 

The  directors  of  the  London  and  Kiver  Plate  Bank,  in  their  report 
for  the  past  year,  state  that  the  net  profits,  after  making  ample  allowaDce 
for  bad  and  doubtful  debts  and  deducting  $808,825  rebate  of  interest 
on  bills  not  due,  amount  to  Jl, 252,140,  including  $264,665  brought 
forward  from  last  year.  The  directors  recommend  a  dividend  of  13  per 
cent,  payable  December  15,  making,  with  the  interim  dividend  paid  in 
June  last,  a  distribution  of  20  per  cent  for  the  year,  free  of  income  tax, 
transferring  to  bank  premises  account  $50,000  in  reduction  of  cost, 
and  to  pension  and  t^nevolent  fund  $25,000,  and  carrying  forward 
$277,140.  With  reference  to  the  depreciation  iu  the  Argentine  paper 
currency,  all  liabilities  payable  in  gold  are  represented  by  assets  payaole 
-"  gold. 

e  movement  in  the  Bankers'  Clearing  House  has  been  as  follows: 


n  gold. 
Then 


1898 $1,956,213,487 

1894 4,466,900,324 

1895 3,592,683,473 

1896 3,526,891,508 

1997 3,363,600,447 

1898 3,751,406,636 

1899 4,276,682,811 

Total 24,914,288,686 

BUENOS   ATBES. 

During  1899,  the  arrivals  of  ocean-going  vessels  at  the  port  of  Buenos 
Ayres  numbered  1,680,  with  2,838,714  tone  register.  In  1898  the 
arrivals  numbered  1,188  vessels,  with  2,110,856  tons. 

The  paving  carried  out  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  dnring  1899  has 
been  as  follows:  Granite  with  time  concrete,  165  squares;  gi-anit«  witii 
Fortiand  cement  concrete,  35  squares;  granite  with  sand  foundation, 
22  squares:  wood  paving,  69  squares;  asphalt,  28  squares;  total,  319 
squares,  of  which  39  were  constructed  by  the  house  owners  and  the 
remainder  by  the  authorities.  The  price  of  the  granite  paving  with 
concrete  foundation  has  been  from  $7.45  to  $10.98  paper  currency 
per  square  meter  ($1  paper  currency  is  equal  to  44  cents  gold),  the 
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average  beiog  $8.83.  In  1897  this  paving  coat  $1T.20,  and  in  1898, 
tl2.40.  The  cost  of  asphalt  paving  has  been  from  $14.50  to  $14.90  per 
square  meter.  Some  of  the  contractfl  that  have  lately  been  signed  tor 
wood  paviag  are  at  the  rate  of  $11  and  $11.50  per  square  meter. 

There  are  1,16S  factories  of  various  descnptions  in  the  city  of 
Buenes  Ayree.  and  among  them  are  to  be  found  184  liquor  factories, 
132  furniture  makers,  69  carriage  factories,  85  mechanic  workshops, 
25  tanneries,  11  distilleries,  19  neet  factories,  23  tobacco  factories,  7 
chocolate  factories,  23  alpargata  factories,  47  hat  factories,  21  weav- 
ing factories,  23  artificial  stone  factories,  34  mills,  59  foundries,  8  sur- 
gical instruments  makers,  13  musical  instrument  makers.  The  number 
of  hands  employed  in  these  factories  is  some  130,000,  and  the  capital 
amounts  to  $108,000,000  paper.  If  we  take  into  consideration  all  the 
large  factories  in  the  country,  we  shall  find  that  the  number  of  hands 
employed  is  about  300,000,  and  the  capital  amounts  to  $400,000,000 
paper. 

FOBBIGN   CAPITAL. 

The  foreign  capital  in  the  Ai^ntine  Republic  is  invested  as  follows: 

BimkB 835,336,701 

RaUwayB 475,122,085 

Tramwaya 29,970,017 

Ijind  componiea 24, 232, 974 

Light  companies 11, 656, 060 

Various 36,009,675 


Total 614,322,712 

The  General  Company  of  Matches  has  a  capital  of  $2,000,000,  paper 
currency,  distributed  between  its  factories  in  Barracas  al  Norte  and 
Barracas  al  Sud,  suburbs  of  this  city.  It  gives  employment  to  1,330 
persons^  seven-tenths  of  whom  are  women  and  children.  Its  annual 
output  13  180,000,000  boxes  of  matches.  The  machinery  is  of  the  very 
latest,  and  was  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Sulzer  Brothers,  of  France. 


The  exports  for  the  year  1899  were  as  follows: 


Wheat 

tona 

.    27,813 

Beef 

tona. 

5,011 

MniiM 

do.. 

.  108,266 

Hwr 

do-... 

.      1,771 

Quebrache  wooc 

do.... 

2,314 

Oats 

do.. 

.      1,102 

SheepakiuH.... 

do.... 

4,546 

18 

Wool 

do.... 

417 

Bran 

do.. 

.      6,415 

Steers 

number. 

17,078 

70,985 

Flour 

do- 

223 

Hay 

do.. 

.      9,347 

Mul«. 

.lo... 

75 

Butter 

do.. 

90 

BcENOB  Atbes,  Jaaiuary  10^  1900. 


D.  Mates,  Cmtsvl, 


In  accordance  with  instructions  contained  in  Department  circular 
dated  July  10, 1  submit  this  brief  report  of  the  commerce  and  indus- 
tries of  my  consular  district  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1899. 
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I  will  premise  whst  I  shall  be  able  to  report  by  explaining  that  I 
find  it  impoBsible  to  obtain  any  separate  statistical  infortnation  in 
r^ard  to  either  exports  or  imports  from  the  local  customs  o£SciaIa 
here,  such  compilations  being  made  at  Buenos  Avres  (or  La  Plata)  for 
the  whole  Republic.  Such  statements  aa  I  have  been  able  to  compile 
from  various  reliable  sources  I  append. 

My  consular  district  embraces  the  provinces  of  Santa  Fe,  Santifu^ 
del  Est«ro,  Tucuman,  Salta,  .Tujuyj  Elntre  Rios,  Corrientes,  and  Mis- 
siones,  and  the  gobernaciones  (territories)  of  Formosa  and  the  Ohaco, 
extending  from  22"^  to  83°  south  latitude  and  being  from  200  to  750 
miles  brcMd.  Besides  the  Parana  River,  which  runs  me  entire  length  of 
my  district,  five  great  affluents,  viz,  the  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Salado, 
Bermejo,  and  Pilcomayo,  all  large  and  navigable  streams,  Desides  man^ 
smaller  tributaries,  pass  through  this  section.  This  great  tract  is 
formed  of  alluvial  deposits,  the  washings  from  the  Andes  for  ^es,  and 
the  soil  is  fertile  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  capable  of  prc^ucing, 
with  intelligent  and  thorough  tillage,  a  large  proportion  of  the  fo«i 
supply  of  the  world.  Sugar  cane,  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  all  of 
exceptionally  fine  quality,  may  be  grown,  besides  the  fruits  which  are 
indigenous  in  the  iVopics,  while  the  broad  alluvial  plains  of  the  valley 
of  the  Parana  in  the  temperate  zone  are  ideal  for  all  agricultural  pur- 
suits. Up  to  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  the  business  of  wheat 
and  maize  growing  received  but  scant  attention,  because  the  profits  of 
the  sheep  and  cattle  industry  were  so  large  and  so  sure;  and,  with  the 
large  estancias  of  those  days,  the  pastoral  occupation  was  the  more  prac- 
ticable. However,  the  frequent  losses  of  stock  by  thieving  forays  of 
Indians  and  others,  and  by  various  malignant  diseases,  finally  caused 
the  subdivision  of  these  large  estancias  and  ushered  in  the  day  of  the 
(comparatively)  small  farmer.  To  an  American  eye,  accustomed  to 
thorough  work  and  the  most  painstaking  economy  in  handling  the 
crops,  it  is  simply  wonderful  that  the  slipshod  methods  in  vogue  among 
the  Argentine  farmers  should  produce  a  tithe  of  wheat  they  do. 
The  It^ians  and  Swiss  make  the  best  farmers  here,  but  it  is  seldom 
that  anything  like  thorough  tillage  can  be  found.  The  exhibits  which 
accompany  this  report  show  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  produc- 
tion for  export  within  the  past  few  years,  but  great  as  utese  figures 
seem,  it  is  not  a  tithe  of  what  could  be  done  untfer  a  system  of  intel- 
ligent farming.  The  total  area  of  what  may  fairly  be  termed  the 
fertile  region  of  Argentina  is  estimated  at  about  240,000,000  acres, 
of  which  there  is  in  wheat  about  10,000,000  acres,  and  in  other  cereals 
about  6,000,000  acres.  If  even  one-half  of  this  fertile  land  were  to  be 
sown  in  wheat,  and  produced  a  crop  of,  say,  only  10  bushels  to  the 
acre,  it  would  result  in  a  harvest  of  1,200,000,000  bushels.  Even  with 
the  increased  population  necessary  for  its  cultivation,  fully  60  per  cent 
(720,000,000  bushels)  could  be  exported  to  help  feed  the  world.  The 
increasing  population  of  the  United  States  is  gradually  lessening  the 
quantity  of  wneat  our  country  has  for  export.  On  no  other  portion 
of  Vhe  earth's  surface  is  there  so  fine  an  opportunity  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  of  food  supplies  as  in  the  Parana  Valley. 

EXFOBTS  AKD   IHFOBIS. 

In  considering  this  report  of  the  exports  of  Argentina,  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  t^t  the  live  stock,  frozen  wethers,  about  three-fifths  of 
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the  wool  (including  all  the  finer  grades),  and  about  one-third  of  the 
cereals  are  from  the  Buenos  Ayres  district,  while  the  bides,  hair,  skins, 
tallow,  etc.,  are  mostly  from  tbia.  For  the  years  1897, 1898,  and  first 
half  of  1899,  the  main  exports  from  Argentina  may  be  tabulated  as 
folloire: 


Ye.1.. 

Whul. 

Hilie. 

Lltueed. 

Wool. 

Taut. 

1.078,818 

Tbiu. 

Tbni. 
154:088 

Balai. 

There  have  also  been  exported  in  the  first  half  of  1899; 

Ilonr tans..        22,396  I  Hides number..  1,546,917 

Hsy balee..      237,450     Frown  wethers do....  1,020,998 

Liyeateera aumber..        77,141  |  liveeheep do 365,623 

Of  these  exports,  it  is  estimated  that  the  United  St&tes  has  had, 
approximately,  one-fourth  of  the  wool  (including  the  coarse  Cordoba 
or  carpet  wool)  and  two-fifths  of  the  hides,  the  remainder  going  to 
Gurope,  with  the  exception  of  the  flour  and  hay,  which  goes  mostly  to 
BraziL  The  tables  annexed  will  give  further  details  of  quantities  and 
destination  of  exports.  A  large  proportion  of  the  products  of  this 
district  is  stored  at  and  shipped  from  Buenos  Ayres. 

In  regard  to  imports,  I  have  practically  no  statistical  returns,  and 
can  only  say,  in  general  terms,  that  the  importations  of  all  manner  of 
machinery,  aericultural,  electrical,  and  st«^:  vehicles  of  all  classes, 
railway  supplies,  agricultural  and  mechanical  implements,  iron  wire 
and  sheathing,  office  appliances,  paper,  and  manufactured  goods  in 
general,  are,  from  all  accounts,  rapidly  increasing;  and,  from  the 
prime  quality  of  the  goods  furnishe^  United  Stat^  products  have  a 
constantly  augmenting  reputation.  Wherever  our  manufactured  arti- 
cles are  peraistently  and  intelligently  introduced  by  a  resident  agent, 
speaking  the  language,  fully  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  people, 
and  qualified  to  ex^io  the  value,  merits  and  uses  of  the  articles  he 
has  for  sale,  there  is  no  question  of  our  commercial  success,  even  bao- 
dicapped,  as  we  are,  by  the  absence  of  our  own  shipping  to  carry  our 
goods  anu  of  our  own  ranking  houses  through  which  to  transact  the  vast 
monetary  exchanges  incident  to  the  commerce  we  seek.  As  constant 
dripping  of  water  will  wear  away  a  stone,  so  possibly  a  constant  reit- 
eration of  these  glaring  needs  may  in  time  cause  some  of  those  inter- 
ested to  move  to  secure  them. 

INDUBTBIES. 

The  industries  of  this  district  can  not  be  said  to  be  either  large  or 
varied.  Aside  from  the  agricultural  and  pastoral,  there  are.  besides 
the  ordinary  enterprises  appertaining  to  a  city  of  this  size  and  location, 
but  few  that  merit  more  than  passing  notice,  among  these  being  asugar 
refinery,  cigarette  factories,  t&nneriee,  distilleries,  breweries,  rectifymg 
establishments,  oil  mills,  and  plants  for  quebracho  wood.  Of  these  I 
will  briefly  treat  in  turn  as  their  importance  suggests. 

Sugar  n^twry. — ^There  is  established  in  this  cit?  a  plant  for  the 
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refining  of  sngar,  to  which  ahnost  the  entire  piwiQct  of  the  cane-grow- 
ing province  of  Tucuman  and  its  vicinage  is  consigned.  In  fact,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  moet  of  the  sugar  plantations  in  Tucuman  are 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  refining  companj.  The  sugar  is  sent  in  its 
crude  state,  principally  by  rail,  to  uie  rennery  here.  The  plant  is  situ- 
ated in  the  northwest  portion  of  the  city,  convenient  to  river  and  rail 
transportation,  and  occupies  a  space  of  many  squares,  for  power  house, 
refinery  proper,  offices,  homes  for  operatives,  churches,  schools,  stores, 
etc.  Tiie  superintendent  informs  me  that  the  investment  in  ground, 
buildings,  and  machinery  is  about  $2,000,000,  gold.  The  product  is 
some  180,000  kilos  daily  for  an  average  of  three  hundred  days  in  the 
year,  which  would  make  an  annual  prMnction  of  54,000  tons,  of  which 
about  80,000  tons  is  true  refined,  cubes  and  powdered,  the  remainder 
being  known  as  the  second  product,  about  equivalent  to  the  B  coffee 
sugar  of  our  American  refineries.  The  establishment  employe  from 
600  to  800  adulta,  and  from  100  to  150  boys  and  girls.  German, 
fVench,  and  American  machinery  is  employed  in  about  the  order 
named.  The  product  is  all  consumed  in  Argentina.  A  national  tax  of 
6  centavoB  (about  2i  cents,  gold)  is  paid  on  each  kilo  of  the  product. 

Tdbaceo. — There  are  in  this  district  several  laige  establishments  for 
the  manufacture  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  tobusco.  The  princifMl 
one  of  these  is  that  of  Testoni,  Chiesa  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  naving  a 
plant  largely  equipped  with  American  machinery  of  the  latest  inven- 
tion, and  naving  invested  in  grounds,  buildings,  and  machinery  almost 
(300,000  gold.  The  managers  employ  from  200  to  300  persons,  and 
produce  annually  12,000,000  packets  of  cigarettes,  6,000,000  cigars, 
and  800,000  kilos  (661,880  pounds)  smoking  and  plug  tobacco,  on  irtiich 
they  pay  to  the  Government  for  revenue  stamps  about  $70,000  paper 
(equal  to  $30,800  gfold)  every  month.  Mr.  Chiesa  tells  me  they  alwavs 
send  a  cart  for  their  stamps.  Their  entire  product  is  consumed  in  uie 
Republic. 

Ta/n/neries. — There  are  several  tanneries  in  this  district,  one  of  the 
largest  of  which  is  that  of  Mr.  Alexander  Nognes,  situate  on  the 
river,  southeast  of  the  city.  From  his  statement  to  me,  it  appears 
that  within  the  past  year  be  has  tanned  and  sold — 
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Of  the  machinery  employed,  most  was  made  in  this  country,  the 
remainder  in  England  and  France.  He  employs  from  50  to  100  work- 
men. The  product  of  the  tannery  is  all  sold  in  the  country,  though 
probably  a  small  proportion  is  exported  by  purchasers  to  Europe. 

(htebracho. — A  product  and  an  industry  now  coming  into  prominence 
in  this  district  is  quebracho  wood  and  obtaintsg  extract  therefrom.    In 
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the  northern  portion  of  my  district  are  hundreds  of  square  miles  of 
territory,  known  as  the  Gran  Chaco  (Grreat  Forest),  absolutely  covered 
with  the  quebracho  tree,  a  bard  wood  of  great  specific  gravity,  mak- 
ing splendid  fuel,  for  which  purpose  it  has  until  recently  been  almost 
exclusively  used.  It  is  now  found  to  be  rich  not  only  in  tannic  acid, 
making  it  exceedingly  valuable  for  tannine  purposes,  but  also  in  col- 
oring matter.  The  extract  has  much  ^e  appearance  of. that  of 
beenmtoxylon,  and-  can  be  procured  and  shipped  in  much  the  same 
manner.  It  makes  a  beautiful  and  permanent  reddish  dye.  There  are 
already  no  less  than  two  plants  established  for  its  extraction.  My 
vice  and  deputy  consul,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Doherty,  having  recent  occa- 
sion to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lai^r  one,  at  Calchiqui,  Santa  Fe, 
about  250  miles  north  of  here,  I  asked  him  to  look  it  over  critically 
and  write  me  the  result  of  his  observations.  From  his  letter  I  gather 
the  following  facts:  The  plant  consists  of  buildings,  with  engines, 
elevators,  boilers,  etc.,  and  cost,  including  land,  etc.,  about  tSW^OOO 
pper  ($350,000  gold).  Of  the  working  of  the  plant,  he  says:  "The 
logs  are  delivered  at  the  mill  at  (12  paper  (about  $5.25  gold),  the  balk 
being  brought  by  rail  60  to  70  miles.  These  are  reduced  to  chips  on 
a  machine  like  any  ordinary  planer,  the  end  of  the  log  being  pressed 
against  a  revolving  cylinder  holding  knife  blades,  the  center  of  the 
cylinder  being  smaUer  than  the  ends.  The  logs  are  reduced  in  a  V-shape. 
There  are  four  powerful  boilers  (Babcock  style),  miain  engines  about 
200  horsepower,  and  one  60  horsepower,  besides  six  or  seven  electric 
engines  for  running  pumps  and  elevators,  and  two  large  electric-light 
dynamos.  The  chips  run  through  a  series  of  elevators  to  the  top  of  the 
building,  say  70  feet.  They  are  there  fed  through  spouts  with  copper 
boilers  (fourteen  in  all)  two  floors  below.  The  sap  is  extracted  by  dry 
steam  pressure,  three  atmospheres.  The  contents  are  then  pumped  into 
other  vats,  go  through  the  refining  process  three  times,  and  then  through 
graduated  cooling  pipes,  and  are  emptied  into  bags  when  of  about  the 
consistence  of  butter.  The  bags  are  then  hung  on  hooks,  and  cold  air 
ventilation  preserves  the  extract  for  shipment.  The  production  is 
about  600  tons  per  month.  The  machinery  is  sU  German,  as  Germuis 
own  and  control  the  plant."  Of  the  shipment,  Mr.  Doherty  says: 
"Boxes  would  be  better  than  bags,  but  the  cost  is  too  high.  I  drew 
his  (the  manager's)  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  shipments  in  bags 
had  turned  out  badly.  He  said  he  bad  heard  of  complaints,  but  not 
through  his  process.  Formerly,  there  was  25  per  cent  of  moisture; 
they  now  have  reduced  it  to  10  per  cent.  When  ready  for  shipment 
it  is  like  ttard  rosin.  We  broke  a  piece  with  a  hammer  and  it  split 
clear  like  crystal,"  A  handler  of  the  product  in  Buenos  Ayres  informs 
me  that  the  price  is  $70  gold  per  ton  in  that  city.  He  says  the  extract 
is  packed  in  b^,  these  oeing  cheaper  than  boxes  or  barrels,  though 
the  latter  would  be  better. 

OU  factories. — Of  these  there  are  several,  expressing  the  oil  from 
the  eartbnut  ^our  peanut).  This  is  bottled  and  sold  very  largely  as 
olive  oil,  whicn  it  closely  simulates. 

Bectifymg  liquors. — The  industry  of  falsification  of  all  sorts  and 
brands  of  liquors,  essences,  bitters,  and  cordials,  as  also  of  proprietaiy 
bottled  goods  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  a  very  extensive  one,  and  is 
carried  on  under  the  guise  and  name  of  rectification  of  liquors.  The 
ramifications  of  the  business  must  be  very  extensive,  for  any  peculiar 
bottle,  lnowever  it  may  be  lettered,  is  exactly  du{>licated,  as  are  ahK> 
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the  branded  corks,  the  special  metallic  caps,  and  the  most  elaborately 
engraved  labels  and  wrappers.  The  imitations  are  well  executed,  and 
are  quite  calculated  to  deceive  the  very  elect.  This  business  ia,  of 
course,  not  legal,  though  as  the  mant^ers  pay  dutv  on  the  spirit  they 
use  and  a  high  license  for  rectifying,  they  are  seldom  disturbed  and 
are  not  too  c^el;  watched. 

Diatilleriea  amd  breweries. — There  are  many  distilleries  in  this  dis- 
trict, but  I  can  get  no  statistics  of  them  or  their  product.  They  distil 
a  rum  from  cane  (it  is  called  caiJa,  pronounced  can-ya)  which  is  color- 
less, and  is  consumed  in  great  quantities,  exclusively  in  this  country. 
Of  breweries,  there  are  several  making  very  good  qualities  of  beer, 
ale,  and  stout,  and  using  the  barley  or  other  grains  of  the  country.  I 
C8D  learn  nothing  of  their  capacities. 

HABBOB  IMPB0TEMENT8. 

I  am  glad  to  sav  there  is  something  to  be  written  in  regard  to 
improvements  in  tne  harbor  of  Rosario.  Not  more  than  150  yards 
from  m^  consular  dooi*  rolls  the  magnificent  Parana  River,  and  at  the 
docks  lie  steamers  drawing  19  to  20  feet  of  water.  Half  a  mile  out 
i»the  little  island  of  EspiniUo,  about  one-fourth  mile  wide  and  S  miles 
long,  and  beyond  that  a  mile  or  more  the  large  Isle  of  Mariners,  10  to 
15  miles  long  and  fully  3  miles  wide.  Beyond  that  the  river  stretches 
for  a  width  of  18  to  20  miles  more.  Against  the  60  to  70  foot  bluffs 
that  form  the  plateau  on  which  Rosario  is  built  the  strong  current 
sweeps,  and  with  the  slightest  care  there  should  always  be  a  ^uep  chan- 
nel on  this  side.  Some  fifteen  years  ago,  however,  a  ship  was  wrecked 
and  sank  a  full  half  mile  out  in  the  stream  opposite  the  city,  and  around 
the  wreck  collected  earth  and  sand  and  floating  vegetation  until  the 
nucleus  of  an  island  was  formed,  which  is  now  uie  island  of  Espinillo 
first  mentioned  above — an  inhabited,  cultivated  land.  Through  similar 
negligence,  the  now  narrow  channel  between  the  city  and  this  new 
island  has  been  seriously  impeded  and  commerce  threatened.  Lately, 
the  national  authorities  have  awakened  to  the  importance  of  so  improv- 
ing the  port  of  Rosario — the  b^t  shipping  port  for  the  vast  granariee 
ofnorth  Argeatiaa — as  to  provide  whar^e  and  depth  to  accommodate 
the  traffic. 

A  concession  has  been  made  for  filling  in  the  sloping  approaches 
from  each  of  the  city  streets  to  the  river;  raising  the  present  grade  of 
wharf  front  some  12  feet;  building  it  out  75  yards;  extencQng  the 
mole  along  the  entire  river  frontage  and  erecting  thereon  ten  addi- 
tional galpons  {merchandise  warehouses)  and  a  large  grain  elevator. 
This  work  is  well  under  way,  the  greater  part  of  the  filling  having 
been  already  done,  the  bluffs  along  tne  river  front  next  the  mole  being 
cut  down  for  this  purpose.  This,  besides  adding  to  the  convenience, 
health,  and  appearance  of  the  city,  will  furnish  spacious  wharfage, 
with  a  water  depth  of  not  leas  than  22  feet.  When  completed  this  will 
make  Rosario,  without  exception,  the  most  accessible  and  the  best 
port  on  the  Plate  or  Parana  rivers;  and  if,  as  is  contemplated,  a  sys- 
tem of  jetties  is  established  at  the  bar  off  Martin  Garcia  Island,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Uruguay  and  Parana  rivers  {where  adverse  winds 
now  frequently  reduce  tne  channel  to  a  depth  of  18  feet  or  less),  there 
will  be  a  vast  increase  of  coomierce.    The  Government  seems  to  have 
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eone  about  this  in  earnest,  and  I  believe  that  a  very  few  years  will  see 
Uie  project  realized.' 

Jaheb  M.  ArEHs,  Consul. 
RoaASlo,  October  26,  1899. 

Export*  Jnm  the  Argentine  RepiMicfinl  nine  montlu  of  1899. 
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'On  November  4,  Conaul  Ayere  writee; 

Supplemental  to  my  report  of  October  26,  as  to  improvement  of  Roeario  Hubor.  I 
tncloee  a  cutting  from  this  day's  Standard,  of  Buenos  Ayrea.  This  le^slation  will  IM 
lareely  "  poet  hoc,"  as  the  work  ie  well  under  way. 

I  may  add  to  my  report  a  fact  which  I  inadvertently  omitted,  and  which  is  quite 


drainage  that  must  result  in.  making  Boaario  one  of  the  b«it  drained  and  healthieet 
cities  of  South  America,  in  addition  to  having  most  excellent  harbor  fadUtiefl. 

The  clipping  reads: 

"During  the  extra  seadon,  Congreas  will  consider  a  bill  presented  bv  the  Exec- 
ative  regarding  the  construction  of  a  port  at  Ronrio.  Tendera  will  be  called  fbr  and 
tlie  following  terms  exacted: 

"Piret.  Amoleshall  be  constructed,  meamiring  3,000  or  more  met«ra  in  length,  so 
as  to  allow  ships  drawing  6  j  meters  to  run  alongside.  The  adjacent  lands  shall  be 
elevated  and  leveled  at  2.80  meters  above  the  higheet  of  ordinary  high-water  marks. 

"Second.  Housefl,  sheds,  warehouses,  groin  elevators,  cranee,  bitU,  rails,  electric- 
light  apparatus,  etc.,  shall  be  constructed  by  the  firm  on  the  hypotheeiB  of  a  move- 
ment of  2,500,000  tons  of  merchandise  yearly. 

"Third.  Allthelince  in  the  port  shall  be  joined  to  every  railway  running  into 

"The  firm  nndertaking  the  construction  shall  defray  all  expenses,  and  by  way  of 
compensation  shall  have  the  right  to  work  the  port  during  a  fixed  period,  aiter 
which  it  shall  be  handed  over  entirely  to  the  (lovemment.  In  the  proposals  which 
are  presented  the  firms  shall  stipulate  the  number  of  years  they  require  the  port  for 
their  own  purposes,  the  tariffs  they  will  charge,  the  percentage  of  gross  entries  which 
they  will  hand  over  to  the  nation,  the  plans  and  all  other  details  of  construction.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Government  will  be  obliged  to  keep  the  Martin  Gajxna  Ohannel 
6.80  meters  deep  at  low  tide  and  the  course  of  the  Parana  up  to  Rosario  6.60  "■■^Tit 
deep.    Several  other  favon  cnstoiOBiy  in  similar  conceesione  follow." 
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In  compliance  with  circular  of  July  10,  1899, 1  inclose  tables  show- 
ing the  commerce  of  Bolivia  during  the  year  1898  and  six  months  of 
1899,  the  remaining  months  of  1899  not  being  computed  as  yet: 
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to  COMMEBOLAL   BELATIONS. 

ProdMetion  of  copper  from  Uk  minmg  propertiei  al  Oaroooro  during  the  year  1899. 

[}.  K.  Child  A  Co.  and  CompafliA  Ccmxxao  de  Bolivia.] 
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29,26 

45,724.28 

ProdtuUioit  of  tilver  t 


o  Spanish  qulnU]-'46  kilos  or  101.4  pouDde. 
i»  obtained  by  the  mirang  company  Guadalupe  during  the  year  1898 


exported. 


AprU.. 
Uar... 


Sepiemb 
Ocndier. 


Qainlala. 

7,9M.60 
4,488.00 
8,088.64 
4,709.86 
6,305.78 
6,207.81 
8,296.27 
4,SDG.41 
8,886.96 
2,660.91 
2,841.14 
2,2gl.H) 

Total I    60,178.22 


2,316.000 
2,989.125 
2.021.760 
1,881.260 


miember... 
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Prodadion  of  liliier  vfafrvm  the  mine  of  Hxfmehaea  during  thefirtl  *ix  moMht  of  1899. 


Uonths. 

Toiu. 

Bpuildi 

Huka. 

Dnty. 

OfllcUl 
™1II8. 

e.874.S» 

4,s8i.aa2 
eloMim 

ll£l44.14 
lis, 629. 03 

47,7ff7.748 

Bs,si4.eio 

71,0e2.21O 
M,  077. 712 

fi«;a4S.387 

tsss 

ISA 

S1,777.1S4 

•80,807.27 

871,190.286 

8»,«8B.ai 

ol.  998.447.  ra 



atS7<^460.  taklDg  the  avenge  value  of  the  bollTar  for  the  But  *)i  mtaithaol  1899  M  48.66  cenM. 


Yeant 

To  the  United 
SlatoL 

ToBnMpe. 

Left  Id  Mock. 

Total. 

ISM 

11,  MS,  072  42 

0,176,234.16 
11,781.686.74 
10,9»,(B8.*e 

7,80M«S.S4 

i2;;mb:ms.40 

17,890,077.80 
8.679,41S,«» 
6.968,632.00 

10,769,(i06.40 
9,670  9! 1.20 

18,6*8,591.60 

SttM. 

liSii 

2S,0»l,389.0e4 
28,  ST7, 994.232 
86,790,014.206 

81.066,224 
71,471, 196 

ass 

18W 

Quallt]'. 

BlAcre. 

Villa  Bella. 

Klloa. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Kilos. 

Value. 

Duly. 

2,000.000 

8,895,658 

830,000 

^liS 

^OM 

■ssffi-i"  "rr  "^ 

a.  900. 000 

4,409,200 

8,698,688 
IS,  689, 666 

820.000 

885.246 
1,907.821 

8,821.880 
»l.628,2D0 

131,082 

Qnallly. 

Puerto  Pere^ 

Puerto  Suaie 

Klloa. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Kiloa. 

Value. 

Duty. 

268.  M2 

1.118,400 

27.666 

119.809 
4,908 

41,047 

286,642 

666.672 

1.116,400 

1470,699 

41,047 

29,187 
84,802 

124.211 
182,417 

4,608 

"ISJ^^^..^^, 

a  Avense  value  ol  bollvai.  calendar  rw  1898,  42.176  oe 
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YMn. 

Klloi. 

Poomta. 

im 

g:SSl 

SW4 

%m 

18W 

SM,281 

/mporfofvm  lhn>ugh  the  eiutom-hovM  of  JSipita  during  Ihefirgt  lix  numOu  of  1899. 


ArtlClSB. 

— 

Pack- 

(gM. 

Kilo*. 

<MacUI  reloe. 

Duty. 

l,«l 

M4 

1 

"wo 

101,890 

1,918.  ne 

B8;616.SD0 
»2,410.6M 
»,9T2 
8,121.200 

»8,W9.fflS 

■!«!! 

20,  OK.  89 
10,473.8* 
18.064.41 
20.062.37 
8,678.00 

140,900 

6,872 

a;  781 

2S,lM.ia 

1,679 

6,078.06 

m 

|™.» 

«.a« 

8,«2 

«.(ra 

341,512. 1» 

240,818.64 

106,010 

71,696.91 

IfODllU. 

Cot- 

toiu. 

Wool*. 

So* 

Ing. 

Poml- 
mre. 

SSSL 

Bud- 

E- 

a 

Dnw. 

^SS* 

p^ 

P^ 

818.96 
484.  (N 
682.68 

Pkgt, 
"mo-m 

tli 

28  796.27 

SU1.7I 

''sis 

KB*. 

6,mH 

B0«rf<»<». 

9.20 

S^:^^^^^ 

172. 6( 

if* 

89,888.20 

TOW. 

406.60 

84.80 

2. 469. 66 

8,810.60 

■».«..« 

68,691.41 

6,366.71 

810.  GO 

10,290.60 

a282,6S7.M 

t  leoond  *tr  monU« 


Ajticlea. 

K- 

Knoa. 

^«^ 

Uton. 

IX-en. 

OfflotalralDe. 

DntT. 

MS 
20 

re 
488 

4SB 
82 

60,738 

5i 

6,788 
8,001 

IB 

«ai,a3B 

s 

2,838 
i;i27 

106 

62 

i,i27 

J 

128!  24 
076.81 

3,443 
12800 
86  348 
29;  184 

80 
2M 

^i'i 

Wfna  uid  Uqoon 

644 

1,718 

1,4B9 

5.689:94 

8,268 

180,648 

8,789 

1,718 

8,070 

08,177 

a,28&3» 

i;,iiz.oB,Google 


SOUTH  amebica:  bolivta. 


Impariatimi*  and  exporiaHoru  o 


ArtlGle*. 

Pack- 
■««■ 

Kiloi. 

Doieni. 

Official  T&lue. 

Duty. 

mroaTATioHa. 

t 
10,110 

29.386.  «2 

'"!:S:S 

1.272.  so 

is;  721:0; 

406.  m28 
BoTlfiO-U 

«0.788 

'■1 

1.2S7 

!:i 

1.006 

ffiiS 

Sclirlanot 

'  10 
16 
44 

1,7» 

«1.60 

i!,aM 

S.246 

1,1U.6BI.9B 

487,481 

l,W4 

lae 

10,876 

5,706.90 

23.  so 

IS.ftM.M 

10,64S.OO 

2,437 

S.9H 
4:5*5 

80,S18.I» 

12,941 

In^aortationii  through  MoUendo,  Prru,  during  Ihefimt  *ix  motttht  0/ 1899,  by  arttcUt. 


Artioln. 

p«tae«. 

Ktlm. 

o.a..«... 

. 

4SS 

i 

•■a 

S.^ 

'lii 
ISS 

5S:S! 

teo.«e 

11 

i 

991 

2» 

2Ba 

704 

878 
091 
397 

ffffi 

M,7« 

..in.iBL* 

TVode  Ihrovgh  XoUendo,  Peru,  during  thefirtt  tit  monthi  of  1899,  by  < 


Counlrtet 

ValQC. 

,.„o„.™™. 

£    1.  d. 

.  29. 744  IS    3 

26,221  13  11 

9,651  18     1 

6,913    6     5 

12,198    7    7 
63    0   0 

15SS 

Total 

101,163   0    0 

492,356.21 

H.  Doc.  481,  Pt  1 38 
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7V<uh  through  XolUnda,^ni,duHngtheJa^»ixmotUh»  of  1S99,  by  eotailTU»--<^ 


Countrtt* 

V»lae. 

■IPOBTiTlOm. 

I   t.  d. 
18,807    8    T 

"■Til 

!G   a   0 
IS,822  12    0 
s;G88    0    4 

"K'S 

s?» 

TiflM  1  a 

S53. 781,11 

Importaiioni  through  the  aulom-hotue  of  Titrija  daring  the  firtt  tix  morUhs  of  1899. 


Artlcln. 

Doxeiu. 

Pack- 

Klloe. 

Duty. 

OOcUt 

Tsloe. 

900 
43 

49,  EOS.  lOO- 
9,fl36.8S0 

as:s 

2, 123. 11 
480.81 

907.88 

'■SSi:S 

BoiMonof. 
41,838.77 

"S:i 

2;  979!  21 

1,138 

a.M4 

2.2S4 

12,  aa 

l!s73.R» 

41 

30 

1,M. 

I.7W 

U»,I»S.4IW 

SS,BS2.44 

n.ea.n 

40,OJ6 

Importatiotui  OTid  exporlatUmt  through  the  cuitom-hoaie  of  V'Ua  Bella  during  Ihe  year  1899. 


Articles. 

Fkck- 

Kilo. 

oncial  value. 

Du„. 

IBPOBT4TIOIW. 

'io« 

89 

m 

362 

66,488 

3,978 

11 

21: 006 

lis 

2,(n«.4G 
46,891.33 
62,012.72 
41,817,08 

4all2l!24 
:^7B3.60 

•■!:S 

1B,2S2 

I»[716 
12,000 

BoHrtamw. 

18,996.62 

18,778 

868,856 

W6,84B.9a 

PiraiKto. 

150. 609.  XJ 

Article*. 

Pukagoi. 

EllOB. 

Duty.     • 

««.RT.T,<,N. 

SO,  967 
1,919 

™:s 

K65.379 

1,907,6H 

' 
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Exporlalwn  of  Botiman  goodi  titTcntgk  the  aubjm-hoiue  of  Tarija  during  the  first  t 


UODthB. 

PKkMga. 

Weight, 

Tin. 

BlBmnth. 

SllT«rorcs. 

S,697 

KUoi. 

Ill 

20,010.700 

12, 084. « 
id!  949: 80 

M.SM.OO 

4o!soo!oD 
26.  as.  40 

2,065,70 

2,990,80 

2:983:1! 

18,ST7 



i;i7i;b6o 

tZ4: 99^:00 

1M,1M.40 
•69,779.00 

'd\W,.^ 

Uoatba. 

Coc. 

Coined  sll- 

OwlakiDB. 

Offlclal 
value. 

Dcy. 

BMvianot. 

fioUrfaWK. 

m20 

BOlltiBU„- 
51,361.06 
38,7^6.46 
6S718.S8 
.W,  809. 13 

Bclivlanoi. 

■«;!S 

11,900.00 

88,184.00 

gffiS 

1^847.70    290.016.96 

tesB-oo  niB. 447.00 

Bqalvalent  In  pouDds  and  dollani 

Beeeiplt  of  Ihe  cugltmi-hoate  of  Arka  diiring  139S. 


UodUu. 

Bolivia. 

Bolivia. 

26p^^e^tror 

Total. 

noWe. 

Gold. 

^^ 

Gold. 

l^w?.        *''^- 

Bank     1 
notes,        """■■ 

18.467.  M 
9,647,  74 

11,672,78 
A10S,7( 
6,282.92 
6,926.07 
^622.62 

17:992. 8^ 

tB,«6S.7G 
10,911.71 

'SI 
SI 

5^ 

S*:;;;:;-;;" 

H96i:21 
1».78S.7( 

'  31.17 

'n:^:« 

18,967.9> 
12:119:5: 

»,9J7.0B 
16,961. » 

18,S50:& 

»S,235.«« 
9,969.  H 
6,698.42 
8:669,78 

76,166.66 

42,646.16 

86,90177 

48,737.18 

68.690,48 

80,490.81 

Receipt!  of  the  evttom-hmxee  of  Arica  during  Ihe  firtt  trx  monlhtof  H 


Uontlu, 

Gold. 

Banli 

DOUh. 

, 

«M,4ge.9i 
22.926.89 

S0;i28:5O 

36.921:99 

161.999.26 
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BeceipU  of  the  ciutom-houte  of  La  Pat  during  tkefint  fix  monOu  of  li 


A«cl. 

Valae. 

Articles. 

Value. 

1T,»4.40 

ExportaUon  ol- 

en 

BO 
00 

T^l 

SSSIS"*"""""'—' 

?SS<SS.lli'^^Sill.7,SiS?""' 

a3S0,2».21 

Reeeqilt  of  the  cutlom-houM  of  Uyomi  duriiig  Ihefirtl  tix  manlhg  of  1899. 
[Talnea  In  bollTluxM.] 


Montlu. 

SSr, 

tax. 

warehouae 

National 
tax. 

p 

DBltlHI. 

Revenue 

Polldet 

Juraarv 

!:!8i:2 

i,n3.9( 

S,SZ4.84 

11 

■ao.ii 

2*2.77 
TW.9B 

1S88.42 

Is 

18».T0 
99.80 
89.90 

li 

3.30 

Si 

1Z3.W 

33.  «S 
300.00 

100.08 

12,114.94 

z,44B.n 

23,066.8) 

8Gfl.40 

122.38  |l.m«8 

UodUis. 

ChilcM 

stamped 
paper. 

blnnWH, 

"'p^."^ 

SllTcr 

^U^^ 

™.,. 

Double 
<liitl««. 

1.908.  S7 

■lose!  50 

8S3.4S 

B,2S3.0S 
704.  G2 
933.19 

1,638. Jt 
10,  MS.  17 

IS! 

10,092.21 

2,200.00 

a 

B.80 

0.92 

2,a».oo 

as.  44 

,» 

' 

' 

\t  of  Bolwia  during  the  year  1898. 


■   Alloy  (of  Wetel 

MoDlhs.     Silver oree mlnlcd.    Cidned.    lialei-  AMiBnd       ol      (iitSper 
BDses.      tit,)    I  »«une.    cenf). 


45'.: 


4«.ai. 

._ Wl,S7  lT4,e2g.32| 

46,4«).001,GZS.n  49,440.00 

—  ,110.B01,7JT.0Bll<»,aiO. '-* 

,aOD.I»A«».31^  >»> 

^Ba.m,ssi.ti  a 

174, 981.091, 446.  ^17< 

iislwoiw 

.  4R4.  er.k  ooo.  ss'sse,  4S4.  <iG 


l^gli^b     Oompuiy    of 

Hnancluca  CompanT. 
Guadalupe  Compan;. 
Candelaria  Company. 
La  RIva  &  Co. 
DUa  Hijoa  &  Co. 
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he  mint  of  Bolmia  during  the  year  1898 — Cootinued. 

RECAPITOLATION. 


Value. 

'Hi 

U.  Zalleb,  Consul. 
La.  Paz,  December  31, 1899. 


The  year  ended  June  30, 1899,  was  a  very  trying  one  for  the  business 
community.  lAst  year  at  this  time  it  was  toought  that  there  could 
not  be  greater  business  depression  than  then  existed,  yet  the  depres- 
sion has  grown  from  montn  to  month,  until  now  business  is  practically 
suspend^  in  all  lines  except  staples  and  food  stuffs. 

The  same  conditions  which  brought  about  the  depression  noted  last 
year,  i.  e.,  duetuations  of  exchange  and  the  drought,  are  directly 
responsible  for  the  present  conditions.  Added  to  this,  though,  is  the 
fact  that  the  drought  and  the  effects  therefrom  have  been  even  greater 
this  year  than  last,  as  in  some  regions  of  the  interior  there  has  been 
practically  no  rainfall  this  year,  and  very  little  for  more  than  two 
years.  As  a  result,  many  regions  that  have  heretofore  been  productive 
and  profitable  agricultural  districts  have  this  year  produced  practically 
nothing,  while  several  towns  within  the  region  have  been  completely 
abandoned  because  of  the  total  lack  of  drinking  water.  In  many  places 
rivers  are  entirely  dry,  and  the  oldest  inhabitant  has  no  recollection  of 
having  seen  the  like. 

Not  only  has  the  great  drought  affected  the  crops,  but,  in  many 
cases,  the  people  in  attempting  to  leave  the  desolate  region  have  died 
of  hunger  ana  thirst  before  they  could  reach  a  place  (3  succor.  The 
State  government  has  furnished  free  transportation  to  such  as  could 
reach  the  railroad  lines  and  the  boats,  but  many  were  too  far  from 
these  ways  of  communication,  and  without  means  of  traveling  except 
by  foot,  and  consequently  could  not  be  aided. 

The  drought  in  the  interior,  and  the  cons^uent  lack  of  production, 
has  had  a  direct  effect  upon  the  business  of  Babta  City,  which  depends 
chiefly  upon  buying  the  products  of  the  interior  and  selling  to  it  the 
wares  import«<L  It  has  also  occasioned  a  groatdecrease  in  native  food 
stuffs  and  the  price  of  these  articles,  which  now  have  to  be  imported 
from  the  neighooring  States,  has  increased  man^  fold,  while  the  scarcity 
of  money  has  brought  about  additional  hardships. 

As  a  result,  Bahia  is  buying  little  abroad  except  such  staples  and 
food  stuffs  as  must  be  imported  to  meet  immediate  needs.  Most  of 
the  stores  which  have  heretofore  been  large  importers  and  sellers  to 
the  interior  hare  vast  accumulations  of  unopened  cases  of  goods,  and 
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even  should  the  great  drought  he  broken  and  business  revive,  there  is 
sufficient  stock  nere  to  more  than  supply  any  demands  that  would  be 
likely  to  be  made  for  some  time  to  come. 

Though  business  prospects  in  this  district  are  st  present  far  from 
flattering,  yet  the  little  that  is  being  done  is  worth  something  and  the 
United  States  should  have  a  greater  share  of  it,  particularly  &•*  we  are 
the  largest  buyers  of  the  products  of  the  section. 

NAVIGATION, 

There  was  a  great  decrease  in  arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels  dur- 
ing the  year,  especially  from  January  to  July,  1899.  The  regular 
sailing  dates  of  the  liners  have  been  kept,  but  in  manv  cases  these  Boats 
have  token  little  from  here  and  landed  less.  Trade  has  been  so  bad 
that  few  of  the  tramp  boats  have  come,  and  there  have  been  times 
when  there  was  only  one  sailing  vessel  in  port,  where  heretofore  they 
could  always  be  counted  by  the  dozen. 

On  July  2,  1899,  the  governor  of  the  State  inaugurated  at  Joazeiro 
a  line  of  two  new  steamboats,  which  are  now  plying  the  San  Francisco 
River  and  its  tributaries.  These  boats  were  built  in  England  for  the 
State  government  and  were  shipped  in  pieces,  being  set  up  at  Joazeiro. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  State  to  run  them  as  an  independent  line 
in  opposition  to  the  one  then  in  existence  under  Federal  charter.  A 
consolidation  has  now  been  effected,  by  which  the  State  has  come  into 
possession  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  stock  of  the  consolidated  com- 
pany, and  dictates  as  to  its  man^ement.  By  the  accession  of  these 
new  boats,  the  million  or  more  people  living  on  or  near  the  San  Fran- 
cisco River  and  its  tributaries,  some  iJ,OOOkilometera  (over  1,200  mileej 
of  navigable  wat«r  have  been  brought  into  more  rapid  and  frequent 
communication  with  Bahia,  thus  placing  the  population  who  rely 
upon  the  boats  in  closer  touch  with  the  markets. 

The  following  table  shows  the  steamship  and  steamboat  communica- 
tion this  district  has  with  the  world,  all  of  the  lines  touching  here 
except  that  navigating  the  San  Francisco  River: 

BenTTukip  lines  which  Umek  at  poinl*  in  Bahia  eontuiar  dittriri. 


Lamport  and  Holt  Linen. 


Pacific  steam  Navigation 

NOTddeutncher  Lloyd 

Lloyd  Aiutrlon 

Comp.  Adrian  ..^...^ 

Boidlli   U«n.  ie    Tnns. 

Uarll. 
C*argen™  Reanls . . 
CtL.tSeeeat 


Bifiish.     I 


Lirerpool . . 


do.!:." 

Uaraeiltes . 

Havre 

Bordeaui  . 


IC'IM: 


cuK". 

.'Son  Km.. 


Soutbampton. 
Liverpool. 


U  per  montb  foe  Europe. 
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SUamthip  linea  whidi  loueh  at  poind  in  Bahia  conruiar  iMriiJ— Continued. 


BahU  BaT.NavBgafto  Bahlnt 


Ca.  Nsclonal  de  NaT.  Cos- 
EmprtulDduBtiial  Bnul- 
Lloyd  Bradeiro 


Veavta  do  Brul]. 


Babla. 

Pem»mbiico 


MIouGenea. 


Mwelb,  Bui  Amuo,  ValeDcln,  ■ 


KAILROAD8. 


There  faaa  been  a  slight  increaae  in  railroad  tnile^e.  The  governor 
of  this  State  in  April  assisted  in  breaking  ground  for  a  spur  of  road 
to  run  from  San  Miguel  on  the  Tram  Road  de  Nazareth  to  Areas,  60 
kilometers  (37i  miles)  distant.  This  road  is  to  have  fivestationsand  will 
be  a  great  boon  to  the  rich  coffee,  tobacco,  and  cattle  district  through 
which  it  will  pass,  the  producto  of  that  region  at  present  having  to  be 
brought  oyerbnd  to  the  railroad  already  in  existence. 

On  August  2,  1899,  the  Federal  minister  of  interior  opened  seated 
bids  for  the  lease  of  several  of  the  Federal  railroads,  including  the 
Efltrada  de  Ferro  de  San  Francisco  in  this  district.  This  line  starts 
from  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Estrada  de  Ferro  Bahia  &Alogoinas, 
which  connects  with  Bahia  City  and  runs  north  677  kilometers  (359 
miles)  to  Joazeiras,  on  the  San  Francisco  River,  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  State.  The  most  favorable  bid  was  that  of  the  State  of  Bahia, 
which  offered  Rs.  150,000*000,  (*23,625)  to  be  increased  5  per  cent  each 
five  years  with  an  additional  Rs.  80,00t»000,  {tl2,600)  if  the  receipts 
are  from  Rs.  1,200,000*000  {»188,900)  to  Rs.  1,500,000«000  (*236,25y) 
and  Rs.  150,000*000  ($23,625)  if  from  Rs.  1,500,000*000  (*236,250)  to 
Rs.  2,000,000*000  ($315,000).  As  a  result,  Bahia  will  most  likely  secure 
the  manf^ment  of  the  road.  (Rs.  1*000  today  is  15i  cents  United 
States  gold.) 

The  railroads  at  present  in  operation  or  course  of  construction  in 
this  district  are  as  follows: 


Name 

™„- 

To- 

Dlatance. 

Estrada  de  Ferro  Bahia  i  Akwolnhas .. .. 

S^::::::: 

S3 

3S 

1 

to 

««J% 

MachadoPortella... 

Baunal  da  Feira  (branch  of  abore) 

Ban  Miguel 

Areia 

Numerous  railroads  have  been  projected  for  several  years,  but  no 
work  has  yet  been  done  on  them,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  not  men- 
tioned. ,  -  I 
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Considerable  railroad  material,  consistiag  chiefly  of  eo^nes  and 
parta,  has  been  purchased  in  the  United  States  daring  the  past  year, 
our  engines  seeming  to  give  better  satisfaction  than  others,  and  con- 
stituting the  greater  number  now  in  use  on  the  abore  lines. 

NEED  FOR  AMERICAN  BTEAH8HIP  HWJU. 

Ko  new  lines  for  foreign  trade  have  been  established,  and  there  ia 
still  great  need  for  an  American  line  with  modem  boats  and  passenger 
accommodation.  At  present,  this  district  is  dependent  for  communica- 
tion with  the  United  States  upon  one  line,  with  slow  antiquated  boats, 
having  no  certain  time  of  ainval  and  departure.  This  might  answer 
if  they  were  exclusively  cargo  boats,  but  as  they  attempt  to  carry  pas- 
sengers and  the  United  States  mail  they  subject  the  passengers,  our 
merchants,  and  local  buyers  to  undue  annoyances.  As  a  result,  the 
greater  part  of  the  passengers  prefer  to  pay  more  and  go  by  way  of 
Europe,  and  aa  Europe  is  n-om  five  to  seven  days  nearer  and  there  are 
sometimes  two  and  three  mails  a  week  each  way,  leaving  and  arriving 
with  certainty,  against  two  steamers  per  month  to  and  from  the  States, 
the  European  merchants  have  a  decided  advantage  over  our  dealers. 
Then,  the  freight  rates  to  and  from  the  States  are  much  greater  than 
those  to  and  from  Europe.  Though  our  merchants  can  often  quote  a 
lower  price  i.  o.  b.,  their  goods  become  the  dearer  before  they  reach 
the  buyer. 

As  an  example  of  the  last^mentioned  fact,  one  of  our  manufacturers 
quoted  a  most  favorable  price  for  wrought  iron  bars  delivered  on  board, 
but  because  of  the  heavy  freight  charges  the  importer  here  pud  the 
European  firm  higher  prices,  and  then  saved  money. 

Another  example,  this  time  of  freight  charges  m>m  here.  A  firm 
wished  to  ship  to  ^ew  York  some  medicinal  roots.  The  freight  charges 
demanded  by  the  direct  line  were  ¥50.  He  shipped  the  same  roots  to 
England  on  a  fast  passenger  boat  for  97.60.  Again,  the  charges  on 
hides  shipped  direct  to  New  York  are  greater  than  what  the  same 
hides  wouM  pay  if  shipped  via  Europe,  though  in  the  latter  case  they 
have  to  be  transhipped,  which  should  add  to  the  chaises. 

To  keep  out  competition,  the  present  line  to  the  States  is  in  apool  with 
United  States  traders,  and  to  operate  against  a  new  line  the  managers 
reduce  the  freight  and  get  a  greater  part  of  the  freight  offered  at  even 
a  slightly  higher  rate,  as  every  lar^e  exporter  here  knows  that  he  will 
^et  from  5  to  10  per  cent  commission  at  the  end  of  the  year  upon  all 
reight  paid  by  the  buyers  of  his  products  in  New  York.  In  other 
woras,  the  New  York  buyer  pays  all  freight  charges,  the  Bahia  expor- 
ter ships  by  this  line  and  annually  draws  a  return  commission,  which 
is  an  inducement  for  his  patronage. 

Present  freight  rata  out  of  Bahia. 


fr 


Coauil 


Bpeiot^ 

BsK.WkUn.. 

6  per  cent 

ITk!::; 

liOkllM 

LOOOkllo..... 

1,000  kiloB. 
SOD  kilos. 
1.00D  kUoB. 
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UsTra. 

lUte. 

OnlL 

R&M. 

Cnlt. 

Bale. 

CnlL 

CoHee 

Coco* 

CoquUhcB.- 

it::: 
it::: 

(KM). 

TOUlOi-... 

TWklkK... 
1,000  kllM. 
6Wkll«... 

iJo 

700  Ukv... 
K»kll«... 
1,000  UkH. 

aoi(KW).... 

M..(W.87).... 
aM.(K87).... 

1,000  kllM.. 
MOUlM.... 
1,000  kllm.. 

:f;:: 

1.000  klloi. 
Do. 
Do. 

M« 

Do 

20i  (KSn 

Do. 

Considerable  attention  h  being  deroted  to  manganese  mining.  One 
mine  was  opened  daring  the  year,  making  two  now  in  operation,  and 
there  are  three  or  four  other  deposits  in  the  vicinity  of  these  mines 
which  are  being  prospected  and  analyzed  with  a  view  to  opening 
them  up,  ebould  they  prove  profitable.  1  have  given  all  the  facts 
relative  to  manganese  in  my  special  report  recently  submitted  to  the 
Department' 

There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  production  of  diamonds  and 
carbons  on  account  of  the  great  drought  and  consequent  drying  up  of 
rivers,  the  bottoms  of  which  had  heretofore  been  unaccessible  by  the 
crude  methods  of  mining.  It  was  estimated  that  production  was  this 
year  trebled,  yet  no  one  can  estimate  the  value  of  production  or  even 
the  amount  ojf  export,  because  the  State  puts  a  duty  of  16  per  cent  on 
valuation  besides  the  1  per  cent  demand^  by  the  municipality,  and  as 
a  result,  very  few  diamonds  and  carbons  are  declared,  out  are  smug- 
gled out  in  hagg&ee. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  near  the 
coafit.  It  is  alluvial  gold,  and  is  being  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the 
almost  dry  Itapicaru  Kiver.  As  soon  as  rain  falls  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  mine  it,  and  it  will  then  pay  better  to  cultivate  the  crops.  The 
mining  is  being  done  now  because  there  is  nothing  else  for  the  people 
in  that  section  to  do,  and  in  this  way  they  can  at  least  make  their  food. 

Mica  in  fair  quantity  and  quality  has  been  found,  but  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  mine  it. 

Monozite  sand  has  not  been  shipped  during  the  year  because  of  the 
low  price  prevailing  abroad,  but  I  understand  that  a  cargo  will  soon 
be  anoat. 

Amethysts  are  found  in  immense  quantity  in  the  interior  of  the 
State,  but  are  not  being  mined  because  of  the  low  prices  prevailing. 

Rubies,  mostly  of  small  sizes  suitable  for  watoh  jewels,  are  found 
in  lai^  quantities  in  the  diamond  region,  but  are  not  shipped  because 
of  the  lack  of  demand. 

No.  497,  AuguEt  6,  1899.    Consular  Reports 
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EXPORT   TAX. 

The  chief  revenue  of  the  State  and  the  municipality  of  Bahia  is 
derived  from  the  export  tax.  The  State  has  inspectors  on  board  M 
veaeela  to  see  that  nothing  goes  aboard  without  having  paid  the  doty. 
Besides  the  Bahia  State  and  city  tax,  each  eiqwrter  1^  to  pay  a  mu- 
nicipal export  tax  at  the  point  of  origin  of  his  goods,  and  frequeotlT 
has  to  pay  several  municipal  export  taxes  before  he  gets  his  gooa» 
afloat  for  a  foreign  port. 

The  State  derives  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  revenues  from  the 
export  tax,  but  because,  of  the  great  drought  and  consequent  failing  off 
in  such  produtits  as  are  usually  exported  the  expenses  of  the  State  have 
far  exc^ded  the  receipts,  until  now  the  State  is  desirous  of  negotiating 
a  loan,  pledging  its  exports  as  payment  for  the  same. 

The  following  table  shows  the  basis  on  which  this  tax  is  at  present 
collected  for  the  State  and  municipality  of  Bahia: 


CocosDuts  (coqullhoa) 

Clguettes,  miiff.  and  tahiuKa  {in 

dnm!  (per  iiimdnjdj 

Gold  and  iilvw'ioid)"'!;'!^; !!!!!! 
Hida  imd  sklni 


li  Other  ppodnctB 

I  S&adB  eoalaJDliig  mlncrala  . . 


1  I;  SngKT,  tnrblned 
1  ',  ToMcco,  leal .. 
.1  ,   Woods 


In  addition,  2  per  cent  on  valuation  is  collected  for  statistics. 

Where  the  tax  is  a  percentage  of  market  value,  the  market  value  is 
ascertained  through  information  gathered  from  the  different  exporters 
and  dealers,  and  the  official  value  upon  which  the  tax  is  paid  is  adver- 
tised each  Saturday  for  the  following  week. 

Sometimes,  a  competing  exporter  will  quote  as  prevailing  abroad  a 
higher  price  than  really  exists,  and  the  price  given  is  adveitised  as  the 
official  value  upon  which  the  tax  is  to  be  paio.  It  Is  consequently  so 
high  that  those  having  products  ready  to  ship  must  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  prove  that  the  price  as  given  is  excessive,  or  have  to  wait 
until  the  omcisl  value  falls  sufficiently,  either  from  lack  of  export  or 
recognition  of  error,  to  warrant  them  in  shipping.  This  has  been  the 
case  several  times  this  year,  particularly  with  tulip  wood,  coquilhos, 
and  piasava. 

BANKING. 

The  banks  this  year  have  done  much  less  real  business  than  hereto- 
fore, though  through  them  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  speculation 
on  exchange.  Collections  have  never  been  so  bad  as  at  present.  Many 
of  the  stanchest  firms  have  not  the  cash  to  meet  their  obligations  and 
are  not  able  to  borrow  money  at  any  reasonable  figure.  Tne  foreign- 
<!apitalized  iMnks  have  plenty  of  money,  but  they  will  loan  only  against 

filt-edged,  convertible  security,  and  even  then  for  only  short  periods. 
he  native  banks  have  loaned  up  to  their  limit,  and  wUl  not  now  loan 
on  anything,  having  only  sufficient  cash  available  for  daily  business. 
With  the  conditions  existing,  one  would  think  that  there  would  be  a 
great  number  of  business  railures,  but  there  have  been  none,  chiefly 
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because  the  foreign  creditorB  realize  the  conditaons  and  deem  it  better 
to  wait  for  payment,  which  will  come  with  business  revival,  than  to 
forc«  settlement  now  and  cause  bankruptcy,  with  possibly  ^eater  loss. 

I  am  informed  that  an  American  bank  with  branches,  as  I  suggested 
in  last  year'a  re^rt,'  is  to  be  started  the  last  of  this  year.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  is  true  and  that  the  discrimination  against  our  dollar 
will  then  be  removed,  and  our  interests  will  be  better  protected. 

As  it  now  is,  oui  (5  gold  piece  is  never  worth  more  than  the  English 
pound  sterling,  and  frequently  it  does  not  bring  as  much,  though  the 
exchange  value  often  makes  the  sovereign  worth  considerably  less  than 
$i.8665 — its  intrinsic  value. 

This  decrease  in  the  value  of  our  gold  here  is  due  to  three  things: 
First,  because  at  present  all  transactions  in  exchange  have  to  pass 
through  London,  where  a  percentage  is  left  for  the  business;  second, 
because  the  Brazilian  Government  discriminates  in  favor  of  British 
gold,  accepting  only  this  in  payment  of  the  10  per  cent  gold  duty 
enacted  last  year,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest 
buyers  of  her  products  and  are  worthy  of  consideration;  third,  because 
only  sight  drafts  are  issued  against  the  United  States,  while  ninety 
days'  sight  di-afts  are  issued  almost  exclusively  against  Europe,  and 
this  in  itself  makes  exchange  on  the  United  States  one-sixteenth  pennv 
higher  to  the  milreis,  not  including  the  one-sixteenth  penny  per  milreis 
that  is  left  in  Liondon  as  the  draft  passes  through. 

With  an  American  bank,  the  London  commissions  would  be  elimi- 
nated, and  with  the  chances  of  investment  of  our  capital  here  the  Gov- 
ernment would  find  it  to  its  advant^^e  to  remove  the  restriction  against 
our  gold. 

A3(ERICAN   SCHOOL   FURNITURE. 

There  has  been  considerable  American  school  furniture  sold  in  thi.s 
district  during  the  year.  The  State  normal  school  has  been  entirely 
refitted  with  it,  at  a  cost  of  $4,500,  our  furniture  supplanting  a  Ger- 
man imitation,  which  had  been  in  use  abouCa  year.  The  city  of  Bahia 
has  decided  to  furnish  with  our  goods  four  rooms  at  a  cost  of  $6,000, 
and  if  this  proves  as  satisfactory  as  is  thought,  other  rooms  will  be 
furnbhed  from  time  to  time.  The  prosperous  American  missionary 
schools  have  also  been  buying  for  their  extensions,  one  school  entirely 
refurnishing  five  rooms.  It  is  perhaps  due  mostly  to  these  schools 
and  the  attention  that  they  are  receiving,  that  our  trade  in  furniture  has 
received  the  recent  impetus.  We  can  not  have  as  large  a  market  for 
school  furniture  as  we  should  have,  considering  the  great  need  for  it 
here,  because  the  city  practically  owns  no  school  buildings,  the  teachers 
being  paid  a  fixed  sum,  which  is  to  include  rent  of  schoolroom,  acces- 
sories, salaries,  etc.  In  many  cases,  the  teachers  devote  to  school  pur- 
poses one  or  two  rooms  in  the  house  in  which  they  live. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  traders  in  school  supplies  do  not  cater 
to  trade  here.  I  have  been  told  that  there  could  he  a  hirger  number 
of  our  maps  and  educational  charts  sold  here  if  our  publishers  would 

{)rint  the  words  in  some  Latin  lan^ti^e,  preferably  Portuguese,  or  in 
ieu  of  that,  French,  which  is  studied  in  most  schoob.  The  maps  now 
in  use  are  in  French,  and  are  much  inferior  to  those  we  produce. 

'Commercial  Belatione,  1898,  Vol.  I. 
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HIDES  AND  BEJNS. 

Greater  quantitiea  of  hides  and  ekiDs  than  ever  before  known  to 
'  Bahia  have  Deen  shipped  during  the  past  year.  This  is  the  only  buai- 
ness  that  prospered  as  a  resuA  of  the  drought.  The  people  in  the 
stricken  region  were  compelled  to  kill  their  cattle  as  a  result  of  lack  of 
pasture  and  water,  until  in  many  r^ons  the  number  of  cattle  has 
been  so  reduced  that  there  are  not  enough  for  breeding  purposes. 
With  abundance  of  rain  and  pasturage  it  will  take  sever^  years  for 
the  cattle  to  increase  to  their  former  number,  and  the  hide  and  skin 
business,  which  was  the  last  to  feel  the  result  of  the  drought,  will  be 
the  last  to  recover  and  will  be  practicallv  dead  for  a  few  yeara  at  least 

I  can  not  find  that  there  are  any  of  the  bad  cattle  diseases,  such 
as  those  of  foot  and  inouth,  in  this  district.  Kearly  all  of  the  bides 
shipped  from  here  are  arsenic  cured.  There  is  always  an  abundance 
of  strong  arsenic  solution  used  in  curing,  more  for  the  protection  of 
the  cured  product  than  for  disinfecting  purposes,  as  unless  a  strong 
solution  is  used  the  hides  and  skins  will  be  riddled  by  worms  and 
bugs  before  they  can  reach  the  market. 


Cqfee.~-ThQTe  were  312,347  bags  of  60  kilos  (133  pounds)  each 
marketed  from  this  district  last  year.  The  present  crop  promises  to 
be  larger  than  last  year;  but  on  account  of  the  low  prices  abroad  coffee 
raising  has  ceased  to  be  as  profitable  as  heretofore.  From  my  obser- 
vation in  the  coffee  district,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there  would 
be  a  greater  production  of  a  better  grade  of  coffee,  which  could  be 
gathered  cheaper  than  is  now  the  case,  if  the  planters  would  cultivate 
and  trim  their  trees,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  grow  as  they  will,  as 
at  present,  and  losing  much  time  by  having  to  hunt  for  such  limbs  as 
are  productive,  though  almost  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  dead 
branches  surrounding  thent.  The  crop  coming  on  now  is  estimated  at 
350,000  to  380,000  b^  of  60  kilos  eacli. 

Tobacco. — As  predicted  in  my  last  year's  report,  tobacco  suffered 
severely  from  the  drought,  and  the  crop  was  only  about  a  third  of  ita 
usual  size,  while  the  quality  was  very  poor.  As  a  result,  the  Bahia 
cigar  maker  presented  the  anomaly  of  having  to  import  tobacco  which 
^hia  had  two  years  ago  sold  to  Hamburg,  and  which  had  been  on 
storage  tiiere.  The  present  crop  promises  to  be  large,  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  tobacco  region  has  recently  been  blessed  with  copious  and 
frequent  rains. 

Coeoa. — Bahia  is  fast  becoming  a  leader  in  cocoa.  The  plantations 
are  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  near  the  coast,  and  con- 
siderable attention  is  bein^  paid  to  the  planting  of  new  trees.  As  a 
result,  the  cro[)  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  from  the  number  of  people 
who  are  going  into  the  business,  as  a  result  of  last  year's  high  prices, 
it  would  seem  that  it  may  soon  be  as  overdone  as  was  coffee.  There 
were  139,675  sacks  of  60  kilos  exported  from  here  during  the  past 
season,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  coming  crop  will  be  175,000  sacks. 

Woods. — ^There  has  been  considerable  trade  in  rosewood  this  year, 
and  a  deep  red-colored  wood,  called  "tulip  wood,"  has  sprung  into 
prominence.  The  woods  are  mostly  cut  to  order  in  the  interior  of  the 
State,  in  logs  about  5  feet  long,  this  size  being  used  because  they 
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bare  to  be  brought  considerable  distancea  hj  pack  animals.  The  sup- 
ply of  various  high  gnde  wood  is  very  great,  but  is  mostly  inaccessible 
10  transportation  facilities. 

NEBD  FOB  TRAN8POBTATIOK  FACIUTIES. 

There  is  gj^t  oaed  for  better  transportation  facilities  for  the  inte- 
rior of  the  State.  There  are  sections  which  are  very  productire,  but 
are  handicapped  in  getting  their  things  to  market  Some  of  these  sec- 
tions were  not  affected  by  the  drought;  but  as  there  is  a  large  strip  of 
dried  up  country  between  them  and  the  markets  here,  and  as  the  only 
means  of  communication  is  by  pack  animals  along  bridle  paths,  and 
there  is  neither  water  nor  food  for  man  or  animal  in  route,  it  beoomes 
necessary  to  take  provisions  along,  thus  lessening  the  cargo  capacity 
of  the  animals  and  materially  increasing  the  expenses  of  a  journey. 
As  a  result,  not  only  has  produce  of  the  interior  been  shut  out  of  a 
market,  but  people  residing  there  have  been  compelled  to  pay  many 
times  the  normal  value  for  necessities  taken  from  Babia. 

Railroads  would  do  much  to  relieve  this,  and  at  the  same  time,  by 
bringing  the  region  into  closer  commimication  with  the  markets,  would 
devdop  a  very  rich  section  of  the  country. 

STBEETC-CAR  LINES. 

There  has  been  for  some  time  an  overhead-electric  railroad  in  Bahia. 
It  was  poorly  equipped  by  a  German  firm  for  a  local  company;  but,  as 
it  was  never  paid  for,  an  arrangement  was  made  last  year  oy  which  the 
German  firm  has  taken  the  road.  The  rolling  stock  has  been  in  a 
deplorable  condition,  due  to  rough  us^e,  combined  with  improper  con- 
struction. At  present  the  roadbed  is  being  reconstructed,  new  rails 
being  put  down,  and  the  line  improved  in  owier  ways. 

There  are  several  more  important  street-car  lines  run  with  mule 
power,  and  cars  of  ancient  pattern.  It  would  be  a  good  investment  to 
purchase  these  lines  and  equip  them  with  modem  electric  cars.  In 
spite  of  their  poor  equipment  and  multitudinous  employees  they  are 
a  good  investment,  and  with  advanced  methods  of  administration  they 
could  not  help  but  yield  a  large  return  for  the  capital  invested. 

rAULTT  PAOKINQ. 

I  ^ain  call  the  attention  of  our  exporters  to  their  faulty  packing, 
as  I  am  constantly  hearing  complaint^  relative  thereto.  I  was  called 
in  a  few  days  ago  b^  a  lai^e  importer  of  American  novelties,  such  as 
oil  stoves,  labor-saving  household  articles,  and  general  small  hardware 
and  machinery.  I  was  shown  some  improved  diking  pans  and  a  com- 
bined charcoal-burning  sad  iron  and  fiuter.  He  had  purchased  them 
through  a  Now  York  commission  house,  which  has  been  doing  busi- 
ness with  Brazil  for  years  and  ought  to  know  how  to  pack,  yet  the 
pans  had  been  put  witn  heavy  articles  which  had  dented  and  bent  them 
so  as  to  make  them  unsalable.  The  combined  fluting  and  sad  irons 
had  been  wrapped  with  paper  only,  and  had  bumped  together  so 
that  some  of  toe  irons  were  broken,  and  in  nearly  every  case  the  flut* 
ing  part  had  been  mashed  almost  flat.  Along  with  this  order  had  been 
sent  bicycle  lamps  and  parts,  and  these  were  indiscriminately  mixed 
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in  different  cases,  and  were  not  only  injured,  but  had  to  pay  higher 
duty  and  custom-house  broker^e  be<^u3e  they  were  classified  aa  found, 
whue  if  they  had  been  packed  in  a  case  leather,  they  mivht  hare  been 
declared  as  "  bicycle  parte  and  sundries,"  thus  saving  in  cuity  and  other 


At  the  request  of  one  of  our  manufacturers  of  office  desks,  I  sug- 
gested the  names  of  several  firms  who  might  act  as  his  agents.  Thc^' 
succeeded  in  getting  orders,  and  were  openmg  up  business  which  might 
have  amounted  to  something  had  the  desks  been  crated  securely,  as 
requested.  They  were  at  first;  but  then  came  a  lot  with  nothing  but 
a  bttle  excelsior  and  bagging,  and  tbe  desks  when  opened  were  found 
broken  and  considerable  money  had  to  be  spent  in  repairing  them,  with 
no  prospect  of  making  them  look  well. 

The  great  trouble  is  that  our  exporters  will  not  follow  packing  direc- 
tions, or  pack  to  suit  Bahia,  but  instead  pack  to  suit  themselves;  while 
the  European  merchant  studies  the  requirements  of  the  market  and 
will  pack  according  to  any  directions.  He  charges  extra  for  depar- 
ture from  customs,  but  the  merchant  here  never  objects  to  paying  the 
slight  additional  amount 

All  our  exporters  should  study  the  tariff  and  try  to  pack  and  invoice 
in  accordance  therewith,  and  until  they  do  they  can  not  hope  to  com- 
pete with  the  European  exporter,  who  pays  strict  attention  to  these 
things. 

For  detailed  information  along  this  line,  I  refer  to  my  last  year's 
report,  published  on  pages  832  to  887,  Volume  I,  Commercial  Rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  for  1898. 

BICYCLES,    CARRIAGES,   AND   TRAPS. 

A  few  bicycles  have  been  imported  during  the  year.  The  preference 
seems  to  be  for  our  wheels,  though  on  account  of  the  hills  on  which 
Bahia  is  situated,  the  roughly  paved  streets,  and  the  total  lack  of 
country  roads,  wheeling  can  not  be  a  pleasure,  and  there  will  never 
be  much  demand  in  this  line. 

For  this  same  reason  there  has  never  been  any  demand  for  carriages 
and  light  traps;  and  because  of  the  steep  hills  between  the  comnaercial 
and  residence  sections  of  the  city,  only  small  drays  built  of  very  strong 
native  woods  are  used,  and  there  can  be  no  market  for  our  heavy  trucks. 
No  stores  attempt  to  deliver  their  goods,  and  though  they  may  send 
them  to  you  it  is  always  at  your  expense.  Such  things  as  pianos  and 
furniture,  as  well  as  small  pack^es,  are  moved  on  the  heads  of  labor- 
ers at  a  very  reasonable  rate,  so  there  is  no  demand  for  vehicles  doing 
that  class  of  work. 

BI.EVAIOB8. 

Several  freight  elevators  for  lai^  warehouses  have  come  from  the 
United  States,  but  the  demand  in  this  line  is  very  limited,  because 
about  all  of  the  warehouses  have  been  equipped  and  no  new  ones  are 
being  built  There  is  no  market  for  passenger  elevators,  as  there  are 
few  Buildings  of  more  than  three  stories,  and  an  utter  lack  of  office 
buildings  as  we  know  them. 
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SADDLES  AND  BBIDLE8. 

A  good  trade  could  be  built  up  in  bridlea  and  saddles,  as  most  Bra- 
zilians own  horses  and  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  holidays  and 
Sundays  in  the  saddle.  At  present,  the  greater  part  of  the  saddles 
comes  from  England,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  demand  for  saddles  of 
the  type  used  by  our  cavalry  and  in  the  far  west  of  our  country.  Sct- 
eral  men  whobave  imported  saddles  of  that  type  from  the  Uniteid  States 
have  been  besieged  by  those  wanting  to  buy  them,  and  offering  fancy 
prices  for  them. 

PAS8POBT8. 

Passports  are  never  requested  by  Brazilian  authorities,  but  it  is 
always  well  for  anyone  coining  here  to  have  one  to  prove  identity 
should  any  trouble  arise. 

COUHEBCIAL  TKAVELEB  TAX. 

By  law,  the  municipality  exacts  a  tax  of  Rs.  100^000  ($15.75),  paya- 
ble out  once  during  a  year,  on  evei-y  agent  or  commercial  traveler 
coming  here  to  do  business.  As  most  of  the  travelers  have  commer- 
cial houses  here  said  to  be  acting  as  local  ^ents,  while  the  travelers 
themselves  claim  only  to  be  showing  goods  under  the  direction  of  the 
local  agenta,  the  tax  is  seldom  collect^. 

BEQUESTS  FOE  INFOEMiTIOK. 

During  the  year,  this  consulate  has  answered  many  hundreds  of  let- 
ters from  our  firms  seeking  business  in  this  district.  In  each  case  the 
information  has  been  specmc,  giving  price,  origin,  and  class  of  articles 
now  used,  duty,  and  merchants  banaling  goods,  and  the  collection  of 
this  data  has  often  involved  considerable  work.  Though  several  of 
our  firms  are  doing  business  with  Bahia  as  a  result  of  information 
furnished,  only  three  have  had  the  good  grace  to  even  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  my  letters. 

PENAtTT   P08TAGB. 

In  many  cases,  our  firms  send  letters  to  Brazilian  firms  with  only  a 
2-cent  stamp  upon  them,  and  as  a  result  double  posti^e  has  to  be  paid 
here  for  their  delivery.  In  the  case  of  the  consulate,  one  letter  in 
every  five  is  shortpaid.  I  have  had  merchants  here  say  that  they 
would  not  deal  witn  our  firms  because  of  this  constant  occurrence, 
while  I  know  of  firms  refusing  to  receive  the  letter  unless  they  knew 
it  woe  likely  to  be  of  particular  interest  to  them. 

HOW   TO   DO   BUSINESS. 

Firms  wishing  to  do  business  with  Brazil  need  first  to  study  the 
market  and  become  acquainted  with  its  wishes  and  peculiarities.  A 
good  traveler  who  can  speak  Portuguese  is  worth  more  than  a  ton  of 
circulars  or  catalogues,  which  are  seldom  read  when  printed  in  Portu- 
gese, the  language  of  the  country,  much  less  when  in  English,  which 
18  unknown.     It  is  surprising  to  see  how  some  of  our  largest  firms  do 
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not  realize  these  facta,  and  also  the  fact  that,  though  the  consul  can 
and  will  furnish  specinc  information,  it  is  outside  of  his  province  to 
act  as  a  drummer,  as  many  would  have  him.  If  the  firms  intend  to 
try  to  do  business  by  correspondence  they  must  do  the  initiiil  writing, 
and  not  expect  companies  here  to  write  them  first,  when  Bahia  Is  fiul 
of  German  and  English  travelers,  speaking  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try and  seeking  oraers  from  the  merchants  along  all  lines.  Several 
of  our  large  firms,  one  of  them  being  among  the  largest  meat  packers 
in  the  United  States,  have  written  requesting  me  to  see  the  large 
importers  here  and  have  them  write  for  terms^  etc.,  as  if  it  were  a  con- 
descension on  the  part  of  our  firms  to  do  business  with  the  merchants 
here. 

UOHTBSAGE. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  trade  is  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
wharves  on  which  goods  from  trans-Atlantic  ports  can  be  landed.  All 
goods  must  be  put  in  lighters,  very  much  resembling  the  Noah's  arks 
of  childhood  days.  These  lighters  are  anchored  before  the  custom- 
house to  await  their  turn  to  discharape.  Discharging  is  a  very  alow 
process,  there  being  often  so  great  a  delay  that  st^unship  companies 
have  to  pay  large  sums  for  demurrage.  As  freight  charges  include 
landing  at  the  custom-house,  they  are  always  sufficiently  high  to  cover 
any  possible  delay,  and  freights  to  Bahia  are  consequently  much 
higher  in  proportion  than  to  Kio  or  Buenos  Ayres,  where  discharge  is 
more  rapid,  or  practically  immediate. 

There  are  three  lighter  companies,  all  of  which  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  steamship  lines.  During  the  year  one  of  these  com- 
panies has  tinged  hands,  having  been  purchased  by  an  English 
company  in  the  co^,  Lighterage,  and  steamship  repair  business  at  vari- 
ous  points  along  the  coast. 

GOLD  IMP   BT  DOTT. 

The  10  per  cent  gold  import  tax,  put  into  effect  last  year,  has  been 
the  excuse  for  the  elevation  of  the  prices  of  all  imported,  articles  here, 
though  the  exchange  has  been  sufficiently  above  utst  year's  figures  to 
more  than  compensate  for  the  increase  of  duty  occasioned  by  requiring 
the  payment  of  one-tenth  of  the  duty  in  gold. 

By  Uie  Gkivemment'a  arrangement  wiui  the  banks,  there  has  been 
little  exchange  of  real  gold.  The  banks  have  issued  certificates  in  lieu 
of  the  actual  gold  duty  to  be  paid  by  each  importer,  and  these  certifi- 
cates are  paid  into  the  custom-house.  At  the  end  of  each  month,  the 
custom-house  returns  these  certificates  to  the  bank  and  receives  in 
exchange  a  draft  on  London  for  the  full  value  of  the  certificates 
retumM. 

This  system  was  made  necessary  on  account  of  the  total  lack  of 
Brazilian  gold  and  the  small  amount  held  here  of  British  gold — the 
only  gold  which  the  Government  will  receive.  As  the  gold  duty  is  set 
aside  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  national  debt,  the  bonds  of  which  are 
held  in  Europe,  the  Government  is  relieved  of  having  to  pay  for  the 
transportation  of  the  actual  metal,  and  also  increases  its  revenue  by 
requiring  federal  bill  stamps  on  the  original  certificate  which  is  paid 
into  the  custom-house,  and  again  on  the  draft  which  is  given  in 
exchange  for  the  same.  ~  ■ 
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EXCHANOB. 

For  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1899,  there  h&ve  been  many 
fluctuations  in  exchange. 

It  was  thought  that  the  funding  loan  made  hj  the  new  President 
just  prior  to  his  inauguration,  the  spirit  of  economy  evinced  early  in 
nia  Administration,  and  the  10  per  cent  gold  duty  enacted  would  cause 
exchange  to  go  up  to  a  higher  point  than  it  had  reached  for  years  and 
remain  there.  The  people  still  have  confidence  in  the  Administration, 
but  fluctoatioDS  have  been  as  marked  as  ever. 

There  has  been,  however,  very  little  difference  in  the  milreis  price 
of  living  expenses,  or  the  price  of  imported  goods.  The  prices  are 
still  calcolatm  at  the  rate  necessary  when  the  milreis  was  worth  less 
than  12  cents  of  our  money,  though  it  has  been  worth  much  more  than 
that  throughout  the  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  highest  and  lowest  exchange  rate 
for  each  month  of  the  year,  and  is  worthy  of  study  by  our  export- 
ers, showing,  as  it  does,  the  extra  hardships  to  which  business  is  here 
eubject: 
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The  quotations  on  London,  Fans,  and  Hamburg  are  the  banks' 
selling  rate  for  ninety  days'  sight  bills,  the  sight  rate  being  about  one- 
sixteenth  penny  per  milreis  higher,  while  the  rate  given  on  New  York 
is  at  sight  and  is  about  one-siT^eenth  penny  more  per  milreis  than  the 
sight  rate  on  London,  Paris,  and  Hamburg.  The  banks'  buying  rate 
is  from  one-sixteenth  to  three  thirty-seconds  below  the  selling  rate. 

STAMP   TAX. 

The  State  government  for  some  years  has  been  requiring  all  notes, 
checks,  bills  of  exchange,  etc.,  originating  in  this  State  to  bear  State 
bill  stunps,  and  the  Federal  Government  has  also  insisted  that  such 
papers  should  have  only  Federal  stamps.  This  for  a  long  time  caused 
a  clash  between  the  Federal  and  State  governments,  the  contention 
being  based  on  article  9,  section  1,  of  the  Federal  constitution,  which 
says,  ^'It  is  the  exclusive  business  of  the  States  to  decree,  first,  taxa- 
tion by  stamps  on  acts  of  exclusivdy  State  attributes,  which  do  not 
affect  the  economy  of  the  nation."  The  whole  contention  hinged  on  the 
interpretation  of  what  really  constituted  the  separate  interests  of  the 
State  and  Federal  governments,  or  our  old  question  of  "State  rights" 
H.  Doc.  481,  Pt.  1 39  C 
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under  a  new  form.  To  prevent  illegality  of  papers,  many  people  put 
both  Fedei-al  and  State  stamps  on  them. 

By  the  law  signed  by  the  President  last  month,  this  matter  seems  to 
have  been  settled  and  State  stamps  are  to  be  U3ed  only  on  such  papers 
as  are  purely  of  State  import,  and  are  not  likely  to  come  before  any 
Federal  authority  for  consideration.  The  public  is  now  complying  witn 
the  reeent  law  and  the  State  is  making  no  objections  to  it^  enforcement. 

As  a  result  of  the  law,  it  is  now  necessary  to  put  300  reis  Federal 
stamps  oo  all  checks,  instead  of  the  100  reis  stamps  which  the  State  has 
heretofore  required,  while  bills  of  exchange,  drafts,  and  the  like  pay 
at  the  rate  of  1  milreia  plus  1  per  cent  on  every  thousand  milreis  of 
value. 

As  a  means  of  increasing  the  revenue,  the  Federal  Gk)vemment  by  an 
act  of  December  31, 1899,  also  imposed  a  stamp  tax  varying  in  amount 
for  different  articles,  whether  of  home  or  foreign  produd;ion.  This 
list  includes  shoes,  slippers,  patentmedicines,  soaps,  perfumes,  preserves 
and  jellies,  mineral  waters,  matches,  candles,  vinegar,  tinned  goods, 
playing  cards,  cigarettes,  and  cigars. 

The  tax  on  cigars  has  operatea  chiefly  against  Bahia,  which  normally 
is  a  lai^  producer  of  tobacco  and  manufacturer  of  cigars  and  ciga- 
rettes. On  thh  account,  as  well  as  the  decrease  in  last  year's  crop  of 
tobacco,  as  noted  above,  the  cigar  industry  has  been  severely  crippled. 
The  stamp  tax  on  cigars  has,  under  this  law,  been  increased  from  500  reis 
(7  cents)  to  2,000  reis  (28  cents)  per  box  of  100,  of  whatever  grade, 
and  requires  that  each  cigar  shall  Dear  the  stamp  instead  of  the  Iwxes 
being  stamped  as  heretofore. 

UFE  INSURANCE. 

Some  years  ago  our  life  insurance  companies  did  a  large  business  in 
this  district,  but  they  were  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  country 
on  account  of  the  severe  and  discriminating  laws  which  were  enacted. 
Those  who  had  been  insured  and  who  continue  to  pay  their  premiums  are 
still  carried  on  the  books  of  our  companies,  but  no  new  business  is 
being  done.  The  insurance  business  is  now  in  the  hands  of  local  and 
national  companies,  but  few  are  being  insured  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  confidence. 

CABLE   AND   TELEGRAPH   COHHCNICATION. 

Communication  with  the  United  States  is  effected  by  means  of  an 
£nglish  cable  all  along  the  coast  from  Para  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  via  St. 
Vincent  to  Europe. 

The  Brazilian  government  owns  a  land  system  of  telegraph,  which 
extends  along  the  coast  and  to  many  of  the  towns  of  the  interior. 

The  present  rate  from  here  to  New  York  is  8$160  ($1.14)  per  word, 
and  seldom  changes  in  milreis  price  as  the  result  of  fluctuations  in 
exchange,  except  after  intervals  of  three  months. 


It  is  impossible  togive  the  imports  into  the  port  of  Bahia  either  by 
value  or  amount.  Though  a  special  tax  is  levied  upon  all  imports  for 
statistical  purposes,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  clerks  in  the  oostom- 
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house  no  stt«mpt  is  madn  to  keep  statistics,  and  what  little  I  have  from 
time  to  time  furnished  I  have  had  to  get  from  the  manifests  of  ships 
entering  the  port,  and,  though  correct,  tkis  entails  a  great  deal  of  work. 


Through  the  aid  of  the  Commercial  Association  and  ships'  manifests, 
I  am  ahie  to  give  the  following  information  relative  to  the  exports  from 
this  district  to  June  30.  1899: 
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H.  W.  FURHias,  Consul. 


COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 
SUPPLEMENTARY . 


1  am  in  receipt  of  circular  intiitructiontj  of  July  10,  and  in  reply  beg 
to  state  that  I  nave  already  forwarded,  under  date  of  August  22,  my 
annual  report  on  trade  relations. 

I  would  add  tlie  following: 


Since  making  my  report,  freight  charges  to  New  York  direct  have 
been  raised  as  follows:  Coffee,  to  55  cen^  and  5  per  cent  per  bag  of 
60  kilos  (132  lbs.);  cocoa,  to  65  cents  and  5  per  cent  per  bag  of  60  kilos; 
hides,  dry,  to  38s.  (|9.23)  for  650  kiloa  (1,432  lbs.),  and  skins  to  58s. 
(^11.38)  for  1,000  kiloa  (2,204  lbs.).  Freights  to  other  points  have 
remained  unaltered. 

aUARANTINE. 

All  vessels  proceeding  from  ports  where  cholera  or  plague  is  present 
are  ordered  to  Ilha  Gi-ande  quarantine  station,  where  they  are  put 
under  observation  for  ten  days  and  are  disinfected  before  allowing  to 
land  passengers  or  freight.  Such  cargo  as  potatoes,  onions,  and  other 
things  which  can  not  be  disinfected  and  have  been  shipped  from 
infected  ports  are  refused  entry  into  Brazilian  ports. 

Vessels  having  yellow  fever  or  smallpox  on  board  are  quarantined 
and  disinfected  in  the  ports  in  which  tnoy  seek  entrance;  all  expense 
of  disinfection  and  quarantine  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  several 
vessels. 

H.  W.  FuRNiss,  Qmmil. 

Bahia,  October  5, 1899. 


The  foothold  American  manufacturers  have  secured  throughout  the 
States  of  Para  and  the  Amazonas  within  the  past  two  years  la  remark- 
able. Thirteen  American  engines  reached  here  this  week,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  tools.  Each  of  the  two  fleets  plying  between  Para  and  New 
York  has  recently  been  largelyincreased,  and  are  yet  insufficient  to  meet 
the  demands  at  New  York.  There  is  no  diminution  in  the  demand  for 
United  States  products.  There  are  now  25  drummers  representing  our 
houses  in  this  r^on  where  two  years  ago  there  was  but  one. 

There  is  in  the  States  of  Para  and  Amazonas  an  opportunity  for  the 
investment  of  millions  of  dollars  in  private  enterprises,  not  to  mention 
the  enormous  amount  of  Government  work  to  be  done.  Apart  from 
the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources,  there  are  waterworks,  market 
houses,  hotels  to  be  built;  tramways,  ice  plants,  sewerage  systems 
to  be  constructed;  streets  to  widen  and  pave;  docks  to  be  built,  rivers 
to  be  dredged,  custom-house  to  be  enlarged,  and  many  other  contracts 
soon  to  be  given  out.  Already,  some  rare  opportunities  have  slipped 
through  American  bands. 

The  hour  has  arrived  when  we  must  energetically  seek  new  fields  to 
market  our  surplus  products.  The  markets  of  the  world  are  open  to 
us,  and  particularly  is  this  true  in  these  regions.  In  widening  our 
field  of  distribution  there  are  many  reasons  why  it  is  of  importance 
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to  create  markets  for  our  manufactured  goods  as  distiDgutshed  from 
raw  materials.  The  percentage  of  profit  is  said  to  be  much  larger 
on  manufactured  ?oods  than  on  raw  materials.  The  market,  while 
more  difBcult  to  wm,  ouce  well  developed  is  less  vulnerable  to  compe- 
tition. 'Hie  United  States  is  becoming  yearly  more  of  a  manufacturmg 
nation.  If  conditions  in  northern  Brazil  can  be  accepted  as  an  index, 
the  fiscal  vear  of  3899  will  prove  the  banner  year  of  our  foreign  trade, 
imports  m>m  our  country,  according  to  the  customs  returns,  l)eing 
more  than  twice  the  value  ever  recorded  for  a  like  period. 

How  can  this  export  trade  be  further  developed!  By  the  establish- 
ment of  international  banking  facilities  based  upon  a  currency  of 
undoubted  stability;  by  oontroUing  means  of  transportation;  by  man- 
ufacturing that  which  ia  most  suitable  for  the  needs  of  foreign  markets; 
by  intelligent  legislation,  commercial  treaties,  and  bright  and  active 
representation  abroad. 

One  of  the  first  steps  toward  the  extension  of  our  export  trade  in 
the  neutral  markets  should  be  the  establishment  of  our  own  banking 
facilities.  Id  London  alone  there  are  no  less  than  sixty  incorporated 
banks,  having  for  their  sole  function  the  conduct  of  int«rnatioDal 
finance  as  related  to  commerce;  and  these  have  branches  and  agencies 
in  all  foreign  ports.  Similar  banking  institutions  exist  in  Germany 
and  France,  for  cooperation  with  the  exporters  of  each  of  these  coun- 
tries; but  there  is  not  a  United  States  bank,  or  even  a  branch  of  one 
in  South  America,  unless  it  has  been  established  and  put  into  opera- 
tion within  the  last  few  months.  By  means  of  superior  transporbition 
facilities,  Europe  is  nearer  to  South  America  in  point  of  time  than  the 
United  States.  Lines  of  steamships  to  all  important  parts  of  South 
America  could  be  established,  if  liberally  aidea  by  mail  contracts  with 
our  own  and  other  interested  countries.  I  would  advise  a  company 
that  contemplates  establishing  such  a  line,  however,  to  provide  a  num- 
ber of  lighters  for  use  at  South  American  ports. 

In  an  interview  with  Mr.  Augusto  de  La  Rocque,  president  and 
director  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Para,  I  was  informed  by  him 
that  he  had  ordered  a  large  amount  of  machinery  from  the  United 
States,  but  owing  to  insufficient  means  of  transportation  he  was 
greatly  inconvenienced  by  the  delay  in  delivery.  A  direct  freight 
service  is  essential  to  the  proper  increase  of  trade  with  these  countries. 
The  revival  of  Americon  shipping  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  our 
nation.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  we  are  now  paying  about 
$300,000,000  a  year  to  foreign  shipowners  to  carry  our  freights,  and 
that  since  the  close  of  the  civil  war  we  have  paid  out  a  sum  for  the 
same  puipose  greater  than  the  largest  figure  ever  attained  by  our 
National  debt,  while  the  expenditure  of  a  couple  of  million  dollars 
annually  for  subsidies  would  have  enabled  us  now  to  be  carrying  our 
freights  principally  in  our  own  vessels. 

The  United  Statcj*  has  largely  benefited  by  the  prosperity  and 
activity  which  is  sweeping  over  northern  Brazil,  and  if  the  demand  for 
American  products  continues  unchecked,  as  in  all  probability  it  will, 
additional  preparations  will  have  to  be  made  to  receive  our  goods,  as  at 
present  the  enlarged  custom-houses  are  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity. 

What  the  United  States  needs  is  to  establish  sample  warehouses  in 
every  wido-awake  South  American  city.  It  is  impossible  to  reach 
these  people  effectively  through  the  medium  of  letters.  The  establish- 
ment of  warehouses  is  the  best  solution  of  the  problem,  and  the  only 
other  way  is  to  send  a  careful  representative. 
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There  is,  I  think,  no  presumption  in  the  claim  that  the  increase  in 
the  demand  for  products  of  the  United  States  throi^hout  northern 
Brazil  (my  consular  district)  is  due  in  a  measure  to  my  constant  ham- 
mering at  the  very  doors  of  American  manufacturers.  Our  manufac- 
turers nave  not  only  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of  good  here  recently, 
but  the  foundation  has  been  laid  for  greater  results  in  the  future. 

Para,  correctly  speaking,  is  a  city  of  tradesmen.  In  fact,  there  are 
only  two  States  in  all  Brazil  where  manufacturing  industries  are  mak- 
ing headway^theyareKio  and  Sao  Paulo.  There  is  in  Para,  however, 
a  rope  factory,  which  supplies  Brazil  with  ita  products  at  cheap  prices. 
This  country  abounds  in  trees  yielding  fibers  from  which  thinnest 
twine  as  well  as  the  thickest  rope  can  be  made. 

The  ice  industry,  under  the  management  of  Dr.  Bolonha,  in  Pai'a,  has 
been  exceedingly  profitable.  There  was  formerly  in  Para  an  ice  plant  of 
French  construction.  Recently,  Dr.  Bolonha  visited  the  United  States 
and  purchased  an  outfit  there.  The  officials  of  the  other  plant  quickly 
discorei'ed  that  it  was  impossible  to  compete  either  in  quality  or  quan- 
tity of  ice.  The  owner  was  forced  to  sell  to  Dr.  Bolonha,  who  now 
owns  three  different  plants  in  Para  and  one  in  Manaos.  All  represent 
the  latest  American  machinery,  and  each  gives  highly  satisfactory 
dividends. 

I  am  informed  that  Senhor  Vicente  de  Miranda,  a  Brazilian,  has 
ordered  from  the  United  States  another  ice  plant,  to  be  constructed 
here  in  Para.  The  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  with  it  the 
demand  for  ice. 

Dr.  Bolonha  has  also  an  enterprise  in  the  amusement  line.  Any 
form  of  entertainment  is  well  patronized  here.  There  are  many  con- 
cert halls,  carousels,  etc.  Dr.  Bolonha  has  purchased  in  New  York 
a  scenic  railway.  He  brought  with  him  an  American  engineer;  also 
an  artist  to  put  on  the  finishing  touches. 

A  new  industry  is  about  to  be  put  in  operation  in  Para — the  manu- 
facture of  beer.  The  Government  has  given  a  concession  to  the  com- 
Eany  for  the  excliisive  right  of  making  feer  in  this  State.  The  ground 
as  already  been  broken  for  the  erection  of  the  brewerj',  and  no  time 
will  be  lost  in  completing  it. 

K.  K.  Kenneday,  Comnd. 

Paba,  Aug^iMt  S3,  1899. 


SVPPLEMENTA  R  Y.' 

There  is  a  broad  and  steady  expansion  of  United  States  trade  in 
northern  Brazil,  and  the  way  is  gradually  being  paved  to  closer  com- 
mercial relations  with  South  American  merchants. 

Para  reminds  one  of  our  Western  cities,  there  is  so  much  thrift  and 
enterprise  here.  Hotels  and  apartment  houses  are  going  up  in  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  the  city,  ice  factories,  breweries,  brickyaTOs,  sugar  mills, 
new  additions  to  custom-house,  and  the  fast-climbing  walls  of  other 
buildings,  including  a  female  aouiemy,  furnish  evidence  of  expansion. 
Para  has  a  marine  arsenal,  a  botanical  garden,  a  museum,  a  library, 
good  schools,  a  theological  seminary,  a  cathedral,  and  three  theatres. 
The  chapel  of  Nazare  is  noted,  and  its  yearly  festival  attracts  thousands 
of  people. 

'In  reply  tocircular  of  July  10,1899.  .lOO^Ic 
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It  has  been  officially  announced  that  the  citr  contains  a  population 
of  165,000  inhabitants.  It  ia  artistically  laid  out,  eMpecifuly  in  the 
residential  Bection.  The  dense  mangrove  trees,  fonning  a  picturesque 
arch,  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  city. 

The  chief  industry  of  the  section  is  the  cultivation  of  rubber. 
Other  products  are:  Brazil  nuts,  tobacco,  hides,  cocoa,  manioc,  and 
sugar  cane  (principally  for  manufacturing  rum  for  local  consumption). 
Para  supports  four  daily  papers,  fifteen  brickyards,  two  electric  plants, 
three  carriage  factories,  two  rope,  two  ice,  two  paper,  and  one  powder 
factory. 

The  most  momentous  commercial  event  in  modern  times  has  been 
the  development,  iu  the  past  two  years,  of  an  enormous  export  trade 
in  articles  of  American  manufacture,  cot  only  in  northern  Brazil,  but 
in  every  comer  of  the  world.  The  American  exporter  and  the  foreign 
buver  are  gradually  but  surely  getting  in  closer  touch.  We  are  not 
only  holding  our  trade  in  nortoern  Br^il,  but  are  extending  it  steadily. 
With  well-mrected  effort,  American  manufacturers  will  capture  tie 
entire  South  American  markets.  The  excellence  and  cheapness  of  our 
products,  coupled  with  their  artistic  finish,  defy  competition.  Only 
recently  have  we  begun  to  grasp  the  vast  commercial  importance  of 
more  intimate  relations  with  the  Latin-American  republics.  The  pre- 
sent era  of  expansion,  with  it«  breaking  down  of  trade  barriers,  has 
revealed  to  us  enormous  possibilities.  The  chief  secret  in  foreign 
trade  is  to  gain  intimate  acquaintance  with  your  customer — a  perfect 
knowledge  of  his  wants,  tastes,  and  methods.  An  up-to-date  salesman, 
who  speaks  the  Portuguese  language,  and  who  will  make  a  careful  can- 
vass and  study  of  the  people,  uie  country,  and  its  needs,  is  certain  to 
return  from  here  with  a  book  filled  with  orders.  He  will  have  accom- 
plished more  than  this — he  will  have  learned  exactly  what  is  wanted, 
and  who  the  desirable  customers  are,  and  have  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  business  which  will  grow  hourly. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  is  important  to  establish  warehouses  to  exhibit 
United  States  products  in  every  corner  of  the  world  where  foreign 
trade  can  possibly  be  obtained.  We  should  place  on  exhibit  every- 
where all  of  our  newest  and  most  promising  appliances  and  produc- 
tions— all  that  tend  to  confirm  our  existing  supremacy  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.  A  well-trained  and  skilled  desman  should  be  stationed 
at  every  post,  so  that  our  goods  would  be  exhibited  to  advant^e. 

American  products  are  pouring  into  northern  Brazil  by  shiploads. 
Every  vessel  that  comes  from  the  United  States  is  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity  with  our  goods.  The  unhappy  feature,  however,  is  that  they 
are  hauled  in  British  instead  of  American  bottoms.  How  long  will 
our  capital  be  content  to  see  its  earnings  lessened  by  the  enormous 
tolls  paid  to  the  merchant  marine  of  Great  Britain  ?  lit  we  are  to  have 
a  capable  merchant  marine,  it  would  seem  important  if  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  extend  it  protection. 

The  revival  of  United  States  shipping  would  immensely  benefit  our 
nation.  It  would  increase  our  income  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
It  would  reopen  old  shipyards  and  produce  new  ones.  It  would  create 
new  avenues  for  foreign  trade. 

BANKINO   FAdUnEa 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  by  experts  that  our  Brazilian  trade 
for  the  present  year  will  aggregate,  in  i-ouod  numbers,  upward  of 
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$150,000,000,  and  almost  the  entire  amount,  as  in  the  po^t,  ia  being 
done  in  European  exchange.  Britiuh  coffera  are  being  lilied  to  over- 
flow with  our  money.  American  banks  established  at  the  principal 
ports  of  South  America  would  capture  all  of  this  money.    Besides 

fielding  handsome  returns,  thoy  would  immensely  facihtate  trade, 
nterest  rates  range  from  10  to  12^  and  15  per  cent  and  upward.  Gilt- 
edged  loanK  can  be  placed  at  from  2  to  3  per  cent  per  month.  Banks 
here  have  an  established  rate  for  everything,  including  information 
as  to  the  standing  of  an  individual.  Discount  charges  are  simply 
enormous. 

Exchange  continues  to  fluctuate  markedly.  At  present,  however,  a 
firmer  tone  has  set  in, 

OOLD  STORAOE. 

I  observe  that  there  is  of  late  a  steadily  growing  demand  for  a 
modern  cold-storage  plant.  I  would  urge  our  capitaGste  to  look  into 
this  matter  I  believe  this  to  be  a  rare  opportunity  for  safe  invest- 
ment. Not  a  single  cold-storage  plant  exists,  so  1  am  advised,  along 
this  coast.  Beef  and  other  perishable  stuff,  like  vegetables,  fruit,  and 
canned  foods,  could  be  kept  indefinitely,  whereas  at  present  meata 
must  be  consumed  the  day  killed. 

STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

There  are  two  steamship  lines  plying  between  New  York  and  Para, 
both  Britishj  viz,  the  Booth  Steamship  Company  (Limited)  and  the 
Bed  Cross  Line.  Each  has  added  five  freight-carrying  steamers,  with 
an  average  tonnage  of  5,000,  to  it<j  fleet  since  the  beginning  of  July, 
1897,  and  with  this  enormously  increased  carrying  capacity  the  lines 
fail  to  meet  present  requirements.  Para  merchants  who  have  placed 
orders  for  our  products  in  New  York  complain  of  not  being  able  to 
receive  their  goods  promptly,  not  because  the  orders  have  not  been 
instantly  filled,  but  because  of  insufficient  transportation  facilities. 

MACHIKEKT. 

Merchants  in  these  regions  have  awakened  to  the  superiority  of 
United  States  machinery  and  tools.  Every  hardware  establishment  in 
northern  Brazil  carries  a  general  line  of  these  wares.  One  American 
is  here  to  place  in  working  order  seven  sugar  mills,  all  supplied  with 
our  apparatus.  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  are  erecting  engines 
for  two  electric  plants  here,  and  have  three  large  contracts  to  place 
new  engines  and  other  new  equipments  in  working  order  at  Manaos, 
and  1  have  just  been  advised  that  a  wealthy  Brazilian  promoter,  Mr. 
Botonha,  has  placed  an  order  in  the  bands  of  the  Baldwins  for  three 
immense  engines.  This  company  has  secui^d  a  most  substantial  foot- 
hold in  Paiu  and  up  the  Amazon. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

United  States  manufacturers  are  not  makingas  rapid  strides  in  this 
line  as  they  should,  except  in  rubber  goods,  xhe  latter  are  in  fairly 
good  demand  and  the  outlook  is  encouraging.  So  t&B  as  I  can  learn, 
no  concerted  ejloi't  is  being  oiade  iu  the  direction  of  ci'eatiDg  a  demand 
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for  OUT  footwear.  The  superioritv  of  workmanship,  fltyle,  and  finish 
is  recognized.  Nothing  is  needed  but  to  show  our  goods  and  push 
galea.    Patent-leather  ^oes  and  evening  slippers  would  sell. 

JEWELBT,  WATCHES,  HPBCTACLES,  ETC. 

While  the  field  is  not  entirely  ours,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
we  will  have  a  controlling  interest  in  this  trade.  There  ia  much  room 
for  growth  of  our  expoita  in  a  general  line  of  flashy  jewelry  of  an 
inexpensive  character.  No  article  ueems  more  attractive  to  South  Amer- 
icans. I  am  gratified  to  note  that  our  manufacturers  have  followed  the 
advice  I  gave  in  my  last  annual  report. 

WINES  AND  LIQTTOBS. 

In  the  absence  of  printed  statistics  of  exports,  consuls  are  placed  at 
a  disadvantage  here  in  their  efforts  to  determine  with  accuracy  to 
what  extent  each  country  supplies  this  market.  United  Statca  whisky 
and  wines  are  just  beginning  to  be  known.  It  is  a  notorious  fact, 
however,  that  American  beers  have  actually  driven  nearly  every 
European  brand  out  of  these  regions.  The  well-known  and  popular 
English  Guinness  is  (in  Para)  a  thing  of  the  past.  Anheuser  and 
Schlitz  beers  have  a  clear  field,  and  everybody  drinks  beer  in  Para. 
They  claim  it  is  necessary  to  the  health.  American  whiskies  and 
wines  can,  I  believe,  be  marketed  here  to  advantage,  with  proper 
management. 

FLOUE  AKD  FOOD  PEODDOTS. 

The  sale  of  fiour  has  already  extended  far  beyond  my  expectations. 
There  are  no  brands  except  of  American  manufacture  in  this  market. 
Argentine  exporters  are  energetically  striving  to  introduce  flour  here, 
but  aa  yet  have  failed  to  make  any  material  headway.  I  am  advised 
that  negotiations  are  now  pending  looking  to  a  reduction  in  the  duty 
on  fooa  products  from  Argentina.  If  this  should  be  granted — which 
hardly  seems  likely — American  manufacturers  may  expect  hereafter 
to  encounter  the  sharpest  competition.  Grocers  here  inform  me  that 
there  is  a  great  shrinks^  in  the  demand  for  farina  and  other  local 
food  products,  as  flour  is  now  so  cheap  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
the  laboring  class.  Our  canned  goods  are  finding  their  wav  into  this 
market,  and  if  some  energetic  salesman  would  look  after  this  line,  the 
results  would  be  gratifying. 

HAH8,  BACON,  AND  LAKD. 

We  have  in  a  marked  degree  increased  our  sales  in  these  articles, 
and  with  some  eflJort  our  exports  would  expand  to  much  larger  pro- 
portions. Our  goods  are  liked,  and  merchants  are  much  more  inclined 
to  trade  with  ua  since  our  prestige  abroad  has  been  increased.  Butter 
is  another  article  that  is  certain  to  find  a  ready  market  in  Para  and  up 
the  Amazon. 

AOBICULTUBAL  IBm.EBfENT8. 

Recently,  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  agricultural  and  fanning 
implements.    Two  thousand  five  hundred  fanmies  came  here  the  first 
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of  this  year  for  the  sole  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  pursuit  of  fum- 
ing, the  governor  of  this  State  having  furnished  free  passage.  A 
leading  merchflnt.  who  has  placed  a  good-sized  order  in  New  York, 
expresses  the  behef  that,  notwithstanding  the  strong  inducements  of 
the  rubber  industries,  much  more  attention  will  hereafter  be  devoted 
to  the  raising  of  stock  and  food  products.  Capital  could  be  safely 
invested  in  cattle  ranches  up  the  Amazon.  On  my  recent  vojrage  up 
the  Amazon,  on  board  the  United  States  man-ox- war  WU7mngton,l 
looked  over  the  situation  with  some  care.  I  believe  those  regions  are 
perfectly  healthful.  The  high  sloping  hills  on  either  side  appear  to 
be  well  adapted  for  the  creation  of  catUe  ranches.  Para  is  often  with- 
out beef.  Buenos  Ayres  furnishes  a  majority  of  all  the  meats  for  this 
market  Why  can  not  Texas  take  a  hand  in  supplying  b  portion  of 
the  meat  for  northern  Brazil)  Eggs  are  selling  torlSmilreis  ^1.75) 
per  dozen.  One  can  get  almost  any  price  for  butter.  Chickens  are  as 
high  as  (12  per  dozen. 

DBUGS,    BICrCLBS,    rTPEWBITBRa,    ETC. 

United  States  dru^  are  gaining  in  popularity,  and  this  line  of  trade  is 
yet  in  its  infancy.  The  two  drawbacks — bad  packing  and  short  cred- 
its—should be  speedily  removed.  The  sale  of  our  bicycles  continues 
on  a  satisfactory  scale,  though  hereafter  foreign  competition  promises 
to  be  more  pronounced,  as  recently  a  number  of  inexpensive  wheels  have 
been  imported  from  Germanv,  France,  and  Engund.  The  demand 
for  American  typewriting  ana  sewing  machines  is  steadily  increasing; 
the  former  particularly  are  fast  growing  in  favor.  Our  dry  goods, 
notions,  and  hosiery  are  well  to  the  front.  Such  articles  as  wagons, 
carriages,  buggies,  ready-made  clothing,  and  furniture  are  not  pur- 
chased abroad,  except  on  a  veiy  limitea  scale. 


The  quarter  ended  September  SO,  1899,  failed  to  develop  any  mate- 
rial change  in  the  general  conditions  in  the  rubber  market  Prices 
have  been  held  with  unusual  steadiness,  with  a  slightly  upward  tend- 
ency. It  is  expected  that  they  will  shortly  rise  beyond  tne  previous 
bign-water  mark.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  leading  houses  are 
inclined  to  limit  their  purchases  to  immediate  requirements. 

To  accurately  measure  in  advance  the  amount  of  the  Para  rubber  crop 
is  impossible.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  even  should  the  first  half 
of  the  season  show  a  decreased  production,  that  the  end  of  the  year  may 
not  exhibit  a  large  increase. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1898-99,  there  entered  this  port  25,374  tons  of 
rubber,  against  22,257  in  1897-98,  and  of  this  amount  12,398  tons  were 
shipped  to  the  United  States  and  12,848  to  Europe.  Para  is  a  conven- 
ient shipping  point,  on  account  of  its  geographical  position,  coupled 
with  its  telegraphic  and  banking  facilities.  The  very  best  rubber  in 
the  whole  worm  is  said  to  come  from  the  banks  of  the  River  Beni,  which 
flows  through  Bolivia  and  forms  part  of  the  Amazon.  A  very  fine 
quality  of  rubber  also  comes  from  the  famous  River  Purus  and  its  afflu- 
ents. In  these  regions,  one  can  see  as  many  as  7,000  rubber  trees  to  the 
square  mile.  I  have  seen  groves  said  to  contain  13,000  to  the  square 
mile.  Many  of  these  trees  are  of  great  height  and  so  thick  that  four 
men  joining  hands  could  not  encompass  a  trunk.  Kot  only  the  best 
rubber  grows  here  and  in  enormous  quantities,  but  the  re^on  is  accessi- 
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ble  and  clioice  rubber  farme  can  be  purchased  at  very  reasonable  rates. 
Excellent  rubber  alBo  cornea  from  the  KiverJuruaana  from  the  extreme 
upper  Madeira,  the  lower  portion,  like  the  rubber  farms  on  the  island 
of  Maraio,  having  ceased  to  produce  high-class  rubber  on  accoant  of 
excessive  bleeding  of  the  trees. 

The  extent  of  the  rubber  forests  is  unknown.  All  that  the  shipper 
knows  ia  that  he  gets  the  rubber  from  the  contractors.  All  the  con- 
tractor knows  is  uiat  he  sends  bands  of  natives  into  the  rubber  forests 
each  season,  having  advanced  them  ample  provisions  for  the  season, 
and  that  they  bring  back  more  or  less  gum, 

I  am  frequently  asked  how  many  trees  are  known  to  exist  within 
any  given  area.  This  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  question  to  answer 
correctly,  as  in  these  regions  rubber  trees  are  not  planted  artificially. 
Generally  speaking,  each  workman  is  allotted  125  trees.  Where  the 
trees  are  far  apart  it  is  impossible  for  the  work  of  gathering  rubber  to 
be  done  profitablyj  since  each  laborer  is  obliged  to  obtain  a  certain 
quantity  of  rubber  m  order  to  meet  daily  expenses.  Besides,  the  milk 
remains  liquid  foronly  a  certain  period,  so  that  the  workmen  are  bound 
to  limit  their  efforts  to  tapping  within  a  cei-tain  distance  from  the  hut 
where  the  milk  is  emokea  or  cured.  On  the  upper  rivers  the  result  of 
a  man's  work  during  the  season — from  March  to  October — varies  from 
5  to  9  kilograms  (11  to  li^  pounds).  Six  thousand  rubber  trees  to  the 
square  mile  is  perhaps  a  fair  average. 

I  understand  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  sell  a  rubber  farm  on 
the  island  of  Maraio  to  a  United  Stat^  svndicate.  The  farm  is  inac- 
cessible, and  the  rubber  has  been  practically  exhausted.  I  would  warn 
the  syndicate  against  the  purchase.  On  account  of  a  change  in  the 
channel  of  the  river,  it  is  necessary  to  go  a  considerable  distance  up 
one  stream  and  down  another  before  one  can  reach  the  spot.  Great 
caution  should  be  exercised  in  investing  in  rubber  here. 
StatMa  o/SnaUian  exporU  of  rubber. 
[Quantltlea  In  tons  of  3.S00  pooDdi,] 
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BOUNDARY  BETWEEN  BOLIVIA  AND  BRAZIL. 

The  boundary-lioe  dispute  between  Bolivia  and  Brazil  is  the  chief 
Uipic  of  the  day.  The  upper  regions  of  the  river  Acre  have  been  made 
famous  by  the  establishment  by  the  Boltvlan  Government  of  a  custom- 
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house  to  uollect  a  tax  on  rubber  and  other  valuable  products  of  the 
foresta.  These  collecdoDs  until  recently  flowed  into  the  coffers  of  the 
Brazilian  Government.  The  loss  to  the  Manaoe  custom-houue  which 
this  change  entails  will  be  considerable. 

Recent  repoi-ts  wired  to  the  outer  world  that  the  American  syn- 
dicates which  export  rubber  from  the  shores  of  the  Upper  Amazon 
are  forwarding  it  to  the  markets  of  the  United  States  by  way  of  Vene- 
zuela, to  avoid  paying  the  Brazilian  duty  upon  it,  have  breen  found 
on  investigatioQ  to  be  without  foundation. 

PRESENT   CHOP  OF  BUBBER. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Frank  da  Coate,  one  of  the  leading  exporters  in 
Para,  states  that  arrivals  for  the  three  months  ended  September  30, 
1899,  are  4,289  tons,  against  3,640  tons  in  the  same  period  in  1899.  This 
shows  a  deficit  of  some  600  tons,  a  part  of  which  will  be  recovered 
this  month.  Mr.  da  Costa  thinks  that  the  present  crop  will  not  be 
larger  than  the  last  one,  which  showed  a  gain  of  13  or  14  per  cent. 
The  high  waters  have  interfered  everywhere  with  the  gathering,  and 
have  delayed  the  crop,  and  time  thus  lost  in  this  countiy  is  very  seldom 
recovered.  As  more  laborers  than  ever  have  left  here  for  the  interior, 
the  deficit  may  be  recovered  by  the  end  of  the  crop  year,  but  that  will 
be  about  aU. 

Mr.  Smake,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Pusinelli,  Prusse  &  Co.,  a 
German  export  house,  and  one  of  the  largest  rubber  dealers  of  Para, 
gives  me  the  following  figures  of  exporta  in  the  last  three  months: 

To  Europe 2, 046 

To  Ihe  United  States 1,619 

Total 3,6M 

Another  experienced  rubber  dealer,  Mr.  Joaquim  Vianna,  estimates 

the  arrivals  for  October  at  2,200  tons,  i^;ainst  1,900  tons  in  October, 

1898.    He  adds: 
Aa  regards  the  total  crop,  it  U  yet  too  early  in  order  to  form  a  correct  eatimate, 

bnt,  according  to  the  news  already  received  from  Purus  and  from  Jurua,  the  present 

crop  should  not  exceed  the  last  one,  the  more  bo  ae  the  crop  of  I89S-^  was  a 

large  one. 
All  these  dealers,  it  will  be  seen,  have  practically  the  same  opinion 

as  regards  the  present  crop. 

EXPOBTS   OF   COCOA  AND   NTITS. 

Shipment  for  ten  yean  of  cocoa  and  mil». 
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Sbipments  of  nuta  from  January  to  August,  1899,  were  as  follows: 
America,  288,387  bushels;  Europe,  265,609  bushels;  total,  558,996 
bush^. 

HISCELLANBOUB. 

An  excellent  opening  exists  here  for  the  expansion  of  trade  in  kero- 
sene. It  is  wid^y  used  in  the  Upper  Amazon  regions.  In  l»rber- 
sbop  fixtures,  also,  trade  can  be  improved.  A  general  line  of  men's 
furnishing  goods,  including  the  latest  novelties,  would  meet  with 
readv  sale. 

I  nave  just  been  advised  from  an  authentic  source  that  the  only 
railroad  touching  at  Para  is  to  be  sold  at  auction  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  I  am  informed  that  a  new  German  line  of  steamships  will  be  put 
mto  operation  on  the  1st  day  of  November,  and,  on  the  first  of  next 
year,  will  extend  its  itinerary  to  New  York.  Another  rumor  is  afloat, 
though  not  confirmed,  to  the  effect  that  an  American  line  will  commence 
operations  between  New  York,  Para,  and  Rio.  This  will  probably  (the 
latter)  begin  service  by  the  firat  of  1900. 

An  American  coal  station,  both  here  and  at  Manaos,  would  yield 
handsome  returns.  The  carrying  trade  has  increased  immensely,  not 
only  between  here  and  the  Unit^  States,  but  from  Europe.  At  the 
close  of  the  fisc^  year  1897-98,  it  was  officially  reported  that  145 
steamers  were  plymg  between  Para  and  the  outer  world;  to-day 
there  are  said  to  be  225,  an  increase  of  80.  I  think  that  our  coal 
would  sell  quite  readily. 

A  steamship  arrived  here  this  week  with  a  load  of  American  win- 
dow and  door  fi^amea.  lumber  in  the  rough,  and  builders'  material. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Fhnt's  modem  railway  at  Manaoa  is  prospering. 
The  receipts  have  already  extended  far  beyond  expectations.  The 
large  nutober  of  cars  available  fall  short  of  meeting  the  demands. 

K.  K.  Kenneday,   C'onmd. 

Para,  October  S,  1899. 


THE  STATE  OF  SANTA  CATHABINA. 

According  to  the  most  reliable  geographical  authorities,  this  State  lies 
between  26°  30*  and  29°  18'  latitude  south  and  6°  8'  and  11°  2'  longi- 
tude west  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  would  be  conceding  the  State  me 
disputed  territory  claimed  by  the  State  of  Parana.  According  to  the 
census  of  1892  the  State  had  260,000  inhabitants,  75,000  of  whom  were 
Germans.  This  census  is  not,  however,  considerwl  very  reliable,  as 
settlemente  not  within  easy  reach  of  the  census  takers  were  not  enu- 
merated. The  population  of  the  State  to-day  ia  prol»bly  300,000. 
Its  area  is  74,156  lolometers  square. 

The  capital,  Florianopolis  (Deatero),  on  the  island  of  Santa  Catba- 
rina,  has  about  15,000  innabitanta,  and  lies  about  two  and  one-half 
days  by  sea  from  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


The  shore  of  Santa  Catharina  baa  excellent  harbors  and  is  highly 

picturesque.    Ck>ming  from  the  Bay  of  Paranagua,  about  six  hours 

H.  Doc.  481,  Pt. 
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by  sea,  is  found  the  port  of  San  FmnciBco  (Porto  de  Nossa  Senhora 
da  Graca  de  SSo  Francisco,  as  it  is  called  officially),  the  best  port, 
excepting  only  Eio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  east  coast  of  South  America. 
Ships  of  20-feet  draft  can  enter  with  safety.  San  Francisco  is  the 
hart)or  for  the  old  German  colony  of  Joinville  (latitude  36°  19*  south), 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Saguasa(i  River,  about  40  miles 
southwest.  After  a  half  day's  sailing  south  brings  one  to  Itajshy 
(the  official  name  of  which  is  YilJa  do  Santissimo  Sacramento  de  ffarra 
do  Itajahy  GrandeL  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  the 
port  of  one  of  tnc  best-known  settlements  in  South  America — the 
German  colony  of  Blumonau,  about  25  miles  west.  The  depth  over 
the  bar  of  Itajahy  is  from  7  to  12  feet  up  to  the  town  of  Itajahy,  and 
from  8  to  10  feet  up  to  Blumenau.  The  ejcport  of  farm  products 
through  the  port  of  Itaiahy  (from  the  colony  oi  Blumenau)  is  reported 
to  have  amounted  to  a  naif  million  dollars  m  1898.  During  that  year 
286  vessels,  containing  42,405  tons,  109  of  which  were  steam  vessels, 
with  32,477  tons,  entered  the  port. 

The  next  port,  south  about  30  miles  from  Itajahy,  is  Porto  Bello,  a 
most  excellent  harbor,  sheltered  from  all  sides,  accessible  to  the  heaviest 
men-of-war,  and  in  a  very  favorable  gec^raphical  position.  At  some 
future  period,  when  Santa  Catharina  is  developed  more  extensively, 
the  beautiful  little  viUage  of  Porto  Bello  will  expand  into  a,  large  city 
and  will  be  connected  by  railroad  with  the  projected  Rio  Grande  and 
SSo  Paulo  trunk  line,  as  well  as  with  the  ricu  and  fertile  plateau  back 
of  it.  A  concession  for  such  a  railroad  has  already  be«n  issued  to 
a  Mr.  Hipolite  Boiteux,  who  hopes  to  find  capital  for  his  projected 
enterprise. 

For  the  ethnologist  and  geologist,  this  neighborhood  is  of  interest 
through  the  exceptionally  large  Sambaquis  (shell  heaps,  kjoekenmoed- 
dinger)  situated  near  the  shore,  and  on  account  of  the  gigantic  hiero- 
lyphics  which  cover  the  entire  sea  front  of  the  diorite  rock  forming 
he  little  Uha  Jao  de  Cunha  in  that  port  (lat  27°  8'  48"  N.).  These 
mysterious  inscriptions,  photographs  of  which,  together  with  other 
matters  of  ethnographic  interest,  I  have  transmitted  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  were  undoubtedly  carved  in  this  bard  rock  by 
Indians  of  a  much  higher  culture  than  those  now  living  in  the  State  of 
Santa  Catharina. 

Almost  adjoining  Porto  Bello  is  the  beautiful  bay  of  Tijucas,  with 
its  numerous  islands,  and  the  island  of  Santa  Catharina,  with  the  port 
of  Nossa  Senhora  do  Destero  (Florianopolis,  the  capital  of  the  State), 
in  the  background,  about  8  miles  to  the  south.  The  island  of  Santa 
Catharina  is  about  29  miles  in  length  and  10  miles  acros-s  its  north  end, 
and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  varying  in  breadth 
from  300  to  6,000  feet,  direction  north  by  east  and  south  by  west. 
The  north  entrance  admits  of  passage  to  within  2  or  3  miles  from  the 
city  of  Destero,  the  shipping  of  which  port  in  1897  comprised  80  sail- 
ing and  305  steam  vessels  (the  latter  of  143,061  tons),  260  being  Bra- 
zilian, 11  German,  16  Argentine,  1  Chilean  17  Uruguayan  nationality. 
(No  vessels  bearing  the  American  flag  called  on  any  of  the  ports  of 
Santa  Catharina  during  this  period.)  The  channel  at  the  southern 
entrance  is  only  about  MO  feet  wide  and  not  deep  enough  for  the  larger 
trans-Atlantic  steamers  to  pass.  For  a  number  of  years  the  National 
Government  of  Brazil  has  made  large  annual  appropriations  for  the 
deepening  of  this  channel,  and  some  work  is  apparently  going  on  there 
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regularly,  but  the  sailors  around  there  are  not  very  much  impressed  as 
to  the  reflulta. 

The  isliuid  of  Santa  Catharina  is  very  healthy  and  fertile,  and  the 
best  coffee  of  Brazil  grows  there.  It  is  most  beautifully  situated  and 
may  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  about  45  miles  from  the  Doats  passing 
along  the  coast.  Some  of  its  elevations  are  2,000  feet,  being  covered 
with  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  lying  close  to  the  shore,  they  present  a 
beautiful  aspect  The  capital  stands  on  the  northwest  side  of  the 
island,  15  miles  within  the  northern  entrance  of. the  channel. 

The  port  of  Imbituba  can  hardly  be  called  a  harbor,  as  it  does  not 
afford  anchorage  and  shelter  in  case  of  strong  winds. 

Laguna,  the  southernmost  port  of  Santa  Catharina,  can  be  utilized 
only  ny  small  vessels  on  account  of  many  cliffs  and  sand  banks,  and  is 
very  treacherous. 

All  the  Santa  Catharina  ports  (La^na  and  Imbituba  excepted)  have 
weekly  steamer  communications  with  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  south, 
and  are  visited  semimonthly  by  Hamburg  or  Bremen  steamers.  By 
f&T  more  than  half  of  the  articles  imported  come  from  German  mar- 
kets, about  42  per  cent  direct,  the  rest  by  way  of  Rio.  Great  Britain 
furnishes  about  20  per  cent,  the  United  States  18  per  cent  of  the 
whole. 

OEBHAM   OOLONIES. 

The  most  important  section  of  the  State  and  the  center  of  population 
is  the  north,  where  the  old  and  impoi-tant  Gennan  colonies  are  located. 
They  have  the  most  favorably  situated  ports,  and  will,  undoubtedly, 
in  the  near  future  enjoy  the  railroad  facilities  necessary  for  their 
further  development. 

The  south  or  the  State,  altiiougb  favored  with  the  most  prolific  soil 
and  a  very  fine  climate,  gives  promise  of  but  slow  development  in  the 
future  because  of  its  poor  haroor  facilities,  although  some  very  pros- 
perous and  thriving  German  and  Italian  colonies  are  found  there. 

There  are  two  ranges  of  mountains  running  along  the  coast  through 
the  State,  the  lower  one  called  the  Serra  do  Mar,  being  from  300  to 
600  meters  high,  while  the  other,  the  Serra  Geral,  contains  mountains 
over  900  meters  high,  and  between  the  two  ranges  is  a  very  fertile 
plateau,  containing  immense  forests  of  valuable  hard  woods  and  min- 
erals in  great  variety. 

The  three  German  colonies  in  the  north  of  the  State  constitute  its 
most  important  element,  and  as  they  afford  an  excellent  field,  commer- 
cially and  industrially,  for  American  enterprise,  I  will  give  some  details 
concerning  them. 

The  oldest  one  is  the  colony  of  Dona  Francisca,  which  was  established 
directly  through  the  influence  of  the  former  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  II, 
in  the  year  1851,  on  the  land  which  was  given  his  daughter  on  the  date 
of  her  marri^e  with  the  Prince  Joinvilfe.  The  first  immigrants  came 
in  1851 — 118  Germans  and  Swiss  from  Hamburg  and  74  Norwegians 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Although  not  very  favorably  situated  in  the 
rather  low  and  not  too  fertile  plain,  the  colony  developed  fairly  until 
the  Van  der  Heyde  law  of  1859,  prohibiting  Prussian  immigration  to 
Brazil,  was  promulgated.  This,  of  course,  retarded  Gennan  immigra- 
tion laigely  and  tbenopes  of  the  founders  of  this  colonj',  the  Hamburg 
South  American  Colonization  Company,  to  make  it  a  paying  venture 
were  not  realized.    By  1885,  the  colony  coimted  about  22,000  inhabit- 
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anta  and  haa  to-day  probably  30,000 — almost  all  Oermans,  with  a  very 
few  natives  of  the  poorest  class. 

The  colonv  of  Dona  Francisca  constitutes  now  three  separate  munic- 
ipalities, Joinville,  Campo  Al^re,  and  SSo  Bento.  The  Germans  liv- 
ing there  ai-e  nearly  all  Brazilian  citizens,  probably  4O0  being  yet 
subjects  of  the  German  Empire. 

In  the  year  1897,  the  above-named  Hambui^  Company  bought 
another  large  ti-act  of  land  from  the  Brazilian  Government,  about 
1,000,000  acres,  adjoining  Joinville  and  reaching  south  to  the  other 
great  German  colony  oi  Blumenau.  This  lana  is  much  better  tbau 
that  of  the  old  colony,  and  the  cost  was  about  10  cents  per  acre. 

The  colony  of  Blumenau  was  established  in  the  year  1850  by  a  Dr. 
Blumenau,  who  had  immigrated  there  from  Braunschweig,  Germany. 
He  came  here  with  17  associates,  who  received  very  considerable  sun- 
sidles  from  the  Brazilian  Government.  They  could  not  have  selected 
a  spot  more  suitable  for  coloni^tion  anywhere  in  the  southern  part  of 
Brazil.  It  lies  in  latitude  26°  55'  16"  south,  and  longitude  west  from 
Greenwich  45°  15',  on  the  navigable  river  of  Itajahy,  in  a  most  fertile 
country,  and  has  a  very  favorable  climate.  The  colony  numbers  at 
the  present  time  probably  50,000  inhabitants,  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
well  to  do.  To  a  stranger  coming  here  from  North  America  they  can 
not  fail  to  give  a  very  peculiar  impression,  for  this  colony,  aa  well  as 
that  of  Joinville,  represente  a  very  remarl^ble  case  of  arrested  devel- 
opment and  is  like  a  reproduction  of  an  old  German  village  in  a  former 
century.  Being  so  far  removed  from  their  ''fatherland^'  and  so  little 
in  touch  with  the  natives  of  their  adopted  country,  they  are  isolated, 
thrown  almost  entirely  upon  their  own  resources,  and  thus  at  the  end 
of  this  century  they  live  the  primitive  life  characteristic  of  the  age 
before  steam  was  invented  or  electricity  thought  of. 

The  city  of  Blumenau  is  clean  and  substantial.  There  are  no  rail- 
roads, no  gas,  no  electricity,  no  horse  cars,  and  the  streets  are  not 
even  lighted  in  the  evening.  The  vehicles  which  serve  for  transpor- 
tation of  persons  and  mer^ndise  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  the 
most  primitive  order.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  abundant  products 
of  this  community  can  be  brought  to  market  only  with  greatest  diffi- 
culty, and  have,  consequently,  very  little  value. 

Tne  resources  of  Blumenau  and  of  the  plateau  back  of  it  would  war- 
rant the  construction  of  railroads  (narrow  gauge)  throughout  this 
country.  Numerous  concessions  have  been  ^ven  foi  these,  but  as  yet 
the  good  burghers  of  that  colony  have  not  succeeded  in  inspiring  any 
foreigner  with  interest  and  enthusiasm  enough  to  make  use  ol  them 
and  build  the  railroads,  which  would  cei-tainly  be  very  profitable,  and 
bring  this  State  at  once  to  the  front  rank  of  tne  Brazilian  Union. 

The  township  of  Blumenau  could  easily  support  1,000,000  inhab- 
itants. The  increase  of  population  will  commence  to  be  rapid  when 
once  the  system  of  transportation  to  which  they  are  entitled  is  estab- 
lished. Until  recently,  the  good  people  of  the  northern  part  of  Santa 
Catharina  had  been  almost  forgotten  and  ignored  by  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world,  but  now  they  are  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
and  they  certainly  deserve  it.  They  werenighly  successful  in  making 
up  b^  natural  increase  of  population  what  they  failed  to  get  by  immi- 
gration, the  number  of  offspring  being  often  surprising;  families  of 
from  15  to  20  children  are  almost  the  rule- 
As  long  as  the  coloniste  had  to  struggle  against  heavy  odds  and  the 
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overwhelming  tropical  growth  of  the  virgin  forests,  sod  had  no  means 
at  their  disposal,  the  colony  lacked  institutions  of  culture  and  learning. 
Now,  however,  they  have  not  less  than  9  Protestant  and  7  Cathoftc 
churches;  70  private  schools,  with  1,250  pupils,  and  recently  they 
are  in  a  position  to  enjoy  the  chances  of  instruction  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  which  was  heretofore  denied  to  them.  As  a  consequence 
of  theso  conditions,  you  meet  people  whose  grandfathers  immigrated 
into  this  State,  but  who  could  not  speak  even  the  simplest  sentence  in 
the  language  of  the  country.  In  1892,  the  order  of  Franciscan  monks 
establi^ed  a  convent  in  !^umenau,  connecting  with  it  a  high  school 
and  an  industrial  school,  which  is  very  successful  in  affording  the 
natives  opportunity  to  team  the  trades  and  to  instruct  themselves  in 
the  higher  sciences.  The  institution  counts  now  40  r^fularly  ordained 
brothers  of  the  order  (of  whom  9  are  priests),  20  lay  brothers,  and  14 
clerical  students,  and  is  at  present  under  the  leadersnip  of  liev.  Father 
Herculano.  They  have  planing  mills,  carpenter  shops,  saw  mills,  steam 
flour  mills,  blacksmith  snops,  tailor  shops,  shoe  shops,  painting  estab- 
lishments, etc, ,  where  they  work  for  the  colonists  and  at  the  same  time 
instruct  the  apprentices  in  the  respective  trades.  Pater  Herculano 
intends  to  resign  his  position  this  year,  in  order  to  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  uie  civilization  of  the  neigh)x)ring  Indians  (the  Botuco- 
dos),  a  very  low,  cruel,  and  ignorant  tribe,  whiehTias  heretofore  baffled 
all  efforts  in  that  direction. 

Anodter  well  known  and  prosperous  German  colony  is  that  of 
Brusque,  whi<^  has  quite  a  lively  trade  and  a  population  of  about 
1.0,000. 

HBTBOHOLOaiCAL. 

Meteorolo^cal  observations  in  the  northern  pai-t  of  the  State  during 
the  last  year  nave  established  the  following: 
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The  State  of  Santa  Catharina,  with  the  exception  of  its  capital, 
Florianopolis  (Destaro),  is  absolutely  free  from  epidemics.  In  the 
years  1852, 1853, 1855,  1856, 1862,  and  1867,  there  were  slight  epidem- 
ics in  the  capital,  but  they  did  not  spread  any  farther. 


The  following  are  the  principal  products  of  Santa  Catharina:  Coffee, 
sugar  cane,  coUon,  tobacco,  silkworms,  rice,  com,  flax,  herva  mat^, 
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beans,  potatoes,  rye,  a  great  variety  of  vegetables,  mandioca,  tapioca 
(arrowroot),    honey,   beeswax,     wine,    oranges,     limes,    pineapples. 


guyaba,  araza,  bananas,  apples,  quinces,  and  the  like. 

The  vast  virgin  forests  contain  countless  numbers  of  hardwood  trees 
that  could  easOv  be  transported  to  the  port  of  Itajahy.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  principal  varieties: 
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Brought  down  to  the  port  of  Itajahy,  a  cubic  meter  of  the  best 
cabinet  woods  is  sold  from  $1.50  to  $5,  but  cedar  costs  about  $7  per 
cubic  meter,  as  it  is  used  in  the  city  for  the  manufacture  of  cigar  and 

Krfumery  boxes.  There  is  a  very  lai^e  steam  sawmill  in  the  port  of 
LJahy,  the  only  one  in  Brazil  that  manufactures  cigar  boxes  and  sends 
them  to  liio  and  Bahia.  As  an  it«m  of  interest,  I  will  remark  that 
before  the  last  tariff  was  enacted,  levying  a  heavy  duty  on  imported 
cigar  boxes,  it  paid  the  manufacturer  in  Itejahy  to  send  his  boxes  from 
Itajahy  in  a  sailing  vessel  to  Holland,  and  from  Kotterdam  in  a  steamer 
back  to  Bahia.  Mr.  Hudolph  Krause  gave  me  the  following  figures: 
Freight  on  1  cubic  meter  from  Itajahy  to  Holland  in  sailing  vessel, 
18  milreis  ($2.70);  from  Holland  to  Bahia  per  steamer,  30  milreis 
($4-50);  total,  48  milreis  ($7.20);  while  the  Brazilian  steamers  which 
have  recently  been  given  the  coast  trade  charge  105  milreis  (about  $18) 
per  cubic  meter  from  Itajahy  to  Bahia. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  only  railroad  in  this  rich  State  is  at  its  southern  end,  about  72 
miles  long,  and  is  called  the  Dona  Theresa  Christina  Line.  It  was 
established  in  order  to  exploit  the  coal  deposits  near  the  little  ports  of 
Imbetuba  and  Laguna,  in  the  Tubarao  Valley.  The  coal  in  this  region 
is  hardly  fit  for  use,  and  the  road  would  probably  have  been  abandoned 
long  ago,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  company  has  a  guaranty  of  7  per 
cent  in  gold  from  the  Brazilian  Government  on  the  mvestea  capital  as 
long  as  this  tine  is  operated,  and  the  stockholders  see  no  reason  for 
discontinuance. 

i:ni,-r:-,COO'^IC 
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While  the  National  Government  has  quite  a  numher  of  t«l^raph 
lines  connecting  the  principal  centers,  there  are  no  telephone  lines  in 
existence  in  the  State. 

Having  gone  through  the  interior  of  the  State  and  visited  every 
colony,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  engineering  and  all  sorte 
of  electrical  enterprises  could  find  a  very  lucrative  field  iu  this  Stat«. 
The  State  and  municipal  officials  and  the  men  connected  with  the  indus- 
trial and  financial  institutions  are  particularly  anxious  that  Americans 
should  come  there  and  establish  such  enterprises. 

There  are  any  number  of  waterfalls  in  various  parts  of  the  State, 
especially  near  Blumenau  and  JoinviUe,  that  could  be  advantf^eously 
used  for  these  and  other  industrial  purposes. 

STATISnCS, 
The  increase  in  the  population  of  these  colonies  b  shown  as  follows: 
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The  immigration  into  the  State  of  Santa  Catharina  shows  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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The  township  of  Joinville  in  1893,  outside  of  the  town  proper,  had 
14,392  inhabitants— 7,413  males  and  6,934  females.  There  were  1,700 
houses  and  2,100  sheds  and  shanties  used  for  dwelling  purposes  (the 
latter  principally  by  the  Luzo-Erazilians) ;  330,344  meters  of  streets ; 
202  bndges  of  stone  and  454  bridges  of  wood  ;  784  wagons  in  use ;  9 
boats  and  yachts ;  2  steamers. 

The  colony  in  1898  consisted  of  125,627  acres  of  woodland,  47,374 
acres  of  grazing  land,  and  23,520  acres  in  cultivation.  Of  the  latter 
there  were  planted  with  sugar  cane  2,600  acres;  corn,  1.802  acres; 
rice,  832  acres ;  mandioca,  1,932  acres ;  arrowroot,  139  acres ;  potatoes, 
4,397  acres.     There  were  352,080  coffee  trees  and  19,339  fruit  trees. 

At  the  same  date,  the  number  of  horses  in  the  colony  was  2,164; 
mules,  204;  cattle,  30,819;  hogs,  7,965;  sheep,  97;  goats,  497;  poul- 
try, 29,119 ;  beehives,  458. 

The  manufacturing  industry  shows  the  following  statistics:  MatS 
mills,  6 ;  sugar  presses,  202,  some  connected  with  dimllery  apparatus ; 
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1  big  sugar  refinery,  belonging  to  tbe  Duke  of  Chartrea ;  mandioca 
plants^  lOT ;  angu  plante,  2 ;  arrowroot  plants,  2 ;  Hoe  milk,  3 ;  cigar 
lactones,  2 ;  limekilns,  6 ;  brick  yards,  19 ;  tanneries,  5  ;  weaving  estab- 
lishments, 3 ;  vinegar  factories,  4 ;  soap  and  candle  factories,  2 ;  barb 
wire  and  wire  nail  factory,  1 ;  distillery,  1 ;  breweries,  4 ;  soda-water 
factories,  2 ;  factory  for  musical  instruments,  1 ;  glue  factory,  1 ;  cot- 
ton mills,  2 ;  basket  factories,  i. 

The  yearly  productions  were:  Herva  mat^  4,149,426  kUograms 
(9,147,821  pounds);  sugar,  255,000  kil<^rams  (662,173  pounds)-,  sugar- 
cane brandy,  987  pipas  and  180medidos;  &rinha,  12,800  sacks  of  46 
kilograms  (99  pounds);  potatoes,  4,397  tons;  arrowroot.  390  barrels  of 
100  ttilogranis  (220  pounds);  rice,  6,700  sacks  of  60  kilogramfl  (132 
pounds);  coffee,  115,000 kilogramis(253,529pounds);  com, 6,373 sacks; 
lard,  202,000  kilograms  (445,329  pounds);  butter,  34,000  kilograms 
(74,956  pounds);  eggs,  14,000  dozen;  honey,  7,765  kilograms  (17,119 
pounds);  beeswax,  2,200  kilograms  (4,850  pounds);  orange  wine,  55 
pipos;  cigars,  255,000  pieces;  boards,  1,227  dozen;  lime,  900  moios; 
bnck,  3,426,000  pieces;  aides,  13,500  pieces;  dried  grasses  for  Magkart 
bouquets,  100,000  stems;  musical  instrumeots,  wO  piecesj  te^ales, 
9,000  kilograms  (19,841  pounds);  wire  nails,  3,000  tons;  vinegar,  20 
pipas;  beer,  750,000  bottles. 

In  1897  the  township's  income  was  84,004,190  reis  ($12,600),  while 
expenses  for  same  year  were  66,789,800  reis  ($10,018),  leaving*  cash 
balance  of  17,214,493  reis  ($2,582). 

The  township  of  Blumenau  had  in  1895  43,000  inhabitants,  3,100  kilo- 
meters (1.926  miles)  macadamized  roads,  262  sugar  mills,  48  flour  mills, 
46  sawmills  (3  steaJn),  18  breweries,  29  brickyards  (3  steam),  3  cotton 
factories  (2  water  power,  1  steam) ;  hosiery  and  underwear  factories,  4; 
soap  factories,  2  (1  steam);  oil  mill,  steam  power,  1;  vinegar  factories, 
3;  orange-wine  establishments,  3;  distilleries,  2;  soda-water  factoiies, 
3;  steam  matS  mill,  1;  2  lithographic  and  3  photographic  establish- 
ments; furniture  factories  (1  stetun  and  1  water  power),  2;  necktie 
factory,  1;  foundries,  2;  farinha  plants,  600;  wholesale  and  retail 
houses,  120. 

The  exports  daring  the  last  fiscal  year,  according  to  official  figures, 
were  as  follows: 


Butter 

Took. 
....       366 

Woods 

Tcmt 
3,600 

86 
....         30 
....      105 
....      172 

10 

7 

....      282 

Floor 

Brandy 

Poultry 

Arrowroot 

laid 

Potatoes 

20 

^rmm&Ut 

Total  for  1897 

5,551 

These  figures,  like  all  ofiicial  statistics  obtainable  in  Brazil,  are  not 
very  reliable,  and  by  my  own  observation  I  know  they  are  far  below 
the  actual  facts,  for  two  reasons :  First,  there  is  a  desire  to  avoid  the 
legal  export  duties,  and  second,  goods  exported  to  the  highlands  and 
to  neighooring  States  by  way  of  the  highlands  do  not  pay  export  duty 
and  do  not  fi^re  in  the  export  statistics, 

I  may  eay  here,  also,  that  all  statistical  figures  of  the  nature  given 
in  preceding  pages  of  this  report  have  to  be  handled  with  care  or  else 
they  are  misleading.    The  enumerated  mills,  factories,  and  other  in- 
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duBliial  establishmente  must  not  be  ganged  by  onr  ideas  of  such  plants. 
Some  of  them  are  extremely  primitive  and  diminutive.  In  a  report 
recently  published  in  the  United  States  the  statement  was  made  that 
Blumenau  had  16  breweries,  which  of  course  would  be  sadly  out  of 
proportion  to  the  industrious  and  rather  sober  population,  it  it  were 
not  a  fact  that  these  16  so-called  breweries  could  not  produce  in  a 
year  as  much  as  one  of  our  big  American  breweries  can  produce  in  one 
day.    Numerous  other  instances  of  this  kind  might  easUy  be  cited. 

The  wages  in  Blumenau,  as  all  over  Brazil,  especially  in  the  south, 
are  very  uyw  for  skilled  as  well  as  common  labor.  A  first-class  car- 
penter gets  $1  a  day;  a  stone  mason,  80  cents;  one  occupied  with 
blasting  in  stone  quarries,  TO  cents;  day  laborers  and  helpers,  50  and 
60  cents;  an  expert  machinist  and  engmeer,  11.75;  fireman,  80  cents; 
a  team  of  two  horses  with  a  driver,  fl.fiO  per  day. 

All  the  materials  for  building  and  constructing  of  roads,  lumber, 
stone,  brick,  ete.,  obbunable  there  are  extremely  cheap,  and  contract 
labor  also.  Of  course,  things  importedare  very  lugh  in  price,  inasmuch 
as  the  costs  of  transportation  are  considerable  and  the  import  duties 
heavy. 

TBADE   OFENIKQ8. 

A  narrow-gauge  railroad  from  Blumenau  te  Aquidaban  and  from 
there  to  the  plateau,  connecting  with  a  road  to  be  built  from  the  south 
of  Porto  UnOo  (for  particulars  see  my  maps  submitted  to  the  State 
Department'),  would  no  doubt  prove  an  excellent  investment.  Mr. 
Victor  Solioz,  the  engineer  who  built  the  Andes-Bailroad  from  Argen- 
tina to  Chili,  has,  at  the  request  of  a  Berlin  firm  of  contractors,  niade 
investigation  as  to  the  advisability  of  building  a  narrow-gauge  road  in 
Sfuata  Catharina  on  the  lines  indicated  above,  and  he  has  recently  made 
a  very  favorable  report  ur^ng  that  this  road  be  built  speedily.  The 
probable  cost  per  mile,  as  1  learn  from  experts  in  Brazil,  would  be 
It.OOO,  exclusive  of  rolling  stock. 

I  believe  it  would  be  ^visable  for  United  States  capitalists  and 
engineers  to  examine  the  field  in  southern  Brazil  and  partid.pate  in  its 
development. 

There  are  a  great  many  lines  in  which  the  Americans  could  easily 
compete  with  the  foreigners  established  there,  particularly  in  railroad 
and  oridge  building,  the  introduction  of  electric  plants,  machinery,  ete. 
Of  course,  in  order  to  be  successful  in  the  import  trade  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessarv  to  increase  steamship  and  banking  facilities 
between  the  United  States  and  South  America.  Otherwise,  we  can 
never  hope  to  secure  our  legitimate  share  of  the  very  importent  trade 
of  South  America  and  particularly  of  the  southern  btates  of  Brazil. 

The  State  of  Santa  Catharina  enjoys  a  very  equitable,  judicious,  and 
able  government.  Under  the  former  governor,  Senbor  Hercilio  da 
Luz,  many  public  improvements,  including  the  erection  of  appropriate 

{mblic  bmldings,  harbor  improvements,  and  the  construction  of  excel- 
ent  roads,  were  made.  The  present  governor,  Dr.  Felipe  Schmidt,  a 
distinguished  army  officer  and  engineer  of  great  reputation,  enjoys 
the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  an  unlimited  degree,  and  he  and 
his  advisers  are  giving  the  State  a  very  prudent  and  very  economical 
administration.     Americans  interested  in  the  industrial  or  commercial 
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conditions  of  the  State  of  Santa  Catharina  may  be  sure  of  cordial  and 
prompt  cooperation  on  the  part  of  these  leading  officials,  as  well  as  of 
the  business  men  of  the  State. 

Eugene  Sebgbb, 

Ckmgvl'  General. 
Rio  DR  Janeiro,  J'uly,  1899. 


VALPARAISO.' 

The  latest  commercial  statistics  of  Chile  show  that  the  total  valoe  of 
the  imports  and  exports  in  1898  amounted  to  $270,331,489  {*98,670,- 
993*),  being  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  of  $4,510,649 
($1,646,381).  Taken  separately,  the  value  of  the  imports  was  $102,- 
262,058  ($37,325,651),  as  compared  with  $138,210,918  ($50,446,985)  in 
1897;  while  the  value  of  the  exports  was  $168,069,431  ($61,345,342), 
as  compared  with  $136,631,220  ($49,870,395)  in  1897.  Consequently, 
in  1898,  as  compared  with  1897,  there  was  a  decrease  of  $35,948,864 
($13,121,335J  in  the  value  of  imports  and  ao  increase  of  $31,438,211 
($11,474,947)  in  the  value  of  exports.  The  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  in  1898  amounted  to  $65,807,393  ($24,019,698),  or  if  the  value 
of  the  specie  exported,  amounting  to  $14,271,608  ($6,209,137),  be 
deducted,  the  excess  was  $51,535,765  ($18,810,564)— the  greatest  regis- 
tered in  the  commercial  annals  of  this  Republic. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  Valparaiso  during  1898  was  $64,847,226 
($23,699,237),  showing  a  decrease  of  $21,064,994  ($7,688,723)  as  com- 
pared with  1897;  white  the  value  of  the  exports  from  Valparaiso  was 
$27,203,161  ($9,929,154),  being  an  increase  of  $13,312,814  (^,859,177) 
as  compared  with  1897. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  Valparaiso  from  the  United  States  in 
1898  was  $4,605,463  ($1,680,994),  while  the  value  of  the  exportjj  from 
Valparaiso  to  the  United  States  was  $1,689,888  ($616,809). 


Among  the  articles  showing  a  falling  off  in  imports  may  be  mentioned 
the  following:  Mineral  oil,  $1,064,168  ($388,421);  steel,  bar  and  sheet, 
$416,890  ($152,154);  wire,  assorted,  $423,298  ($154,504);  cattle,  $2,514,- 
706  ($917,868);  rice,  $691,859  ($252,529);  hollands  and  drills,  $473,491 
($172,824);  bootsand  shoes,  $255,999  ($93,440);  woolen  cloths, $1,021,- 
612  ^72,888);  iron  bedsteads,  $182,688  ($66,681);  iron  nails,  $131,600 
($48,034);  tictong,  cotton,  $156,986  ($57,300);  ticking,  flax,  $203,223 
($74,176);  drugs,  $439,939  ($160,578);  flannels,  $144,442  ($52,721); 
matches, $247,992 ($90,517);  cotton,  sewing,  $508,705 ($185,677);  white 
shirtings,  $1,324,342  ($483,386);  cotton  goods,  assorted,  $2,388,346 
($871,746);  bagging,  $356,001  ($129,575);  cottons,  striped.  $549,256 
($200,478);  earthenware,  $107,985  ^9,415);  lumber,  $1,303,817  ($475,- 
893);  agricultural  and  industrial  machinery,  $1,146,294  ($418,397): 
sewing  machines,  $255,866   ($98,391);   aasoi-ted   machinery,  $730,896 
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($26fi,777);  railway  miuhinery  and  material,  11,041,294  (»380,072); 
cotton  hose,  ^2,432  ($146,888);  pocket  handkerchiefs,  $279,169 
($101,89^;  woolen  shawls,  $574,186  ($209,588);  printe,  $2,302,607 
($840,415);  rails, $240,679  ($87,848);  b^s,  $2,182,422  ($796,684);  hats, 
$421,951  ($154,012);  tea,  $860,494  ($314,080);  carpeting,  $280,916 
($102,534);  candles,  sperm  and  composition,  $1,024,727  ($374,026); 
wines,  white,  $778,330  ($284,094);  wines,  red.  $281,260  ($102,660). 

EXFOBTS. 

The  value  of  exports  in  1898,  &a  already  stated,  amounted  to  $168,- 
069,431  ($61,345,342),  which  sum  was  made  up  as  follows: 

Mineral  produce,  $126,742,641  ($46,261,064);  agricultural  produce, 
$13,190,194  ($4,814,421);  manufactures,  $4,660,917 ($1,664,736);  winea, 
liquors, alcohol,  $200,796  ($73,291) ;  animals,  hides, furs,  etc. , $6,263,315 
($2,286,110);  miscellaneous,  $1,214,025  ($443,119);  specie,  $14,041,766 
($5,125,245);  articles  reexported,  $1,626,116  ($593,532),  and  specie 
reexported,  $229,661  ($83,826). 

The  leading  mineral  exports  were:  Borate  of  lime,  $1,124,509  ($410,- 
446);  coal,  $4,289,943  ($1,647,579);  copper,  bar,  $13,769,493  ($6,022,- 
215);  copper  regulus,  $861,999  ($314,629);  argentiferous  regulus, 
$167,556  (I61--158);  copper  ore,  $2,022,730  ($788,296);  silver  ore,|205,- 
386  ($74,966);  manganese  ore,  $447,028  ($163,165);  silver  sulphurets, 
$434,740($168,680);  gold  bullion,  $2,445,735  ($892,693);  sUrer, cluster 
and  bar,  $6,987,816  ($2,540,553);  nitrate,  $90,676,297  ($38,096,463), 
and  iodine,  $3,169,570  ($1,156,893). 

In  agricultural  exports,  the  items  calling  for  notice  are:  Wheat, 
$7,696,460  ($2,809,208);  algarrobilla,  $189,514  ($69,173);  quillai  bark, 
$301,283  ($109,968):  barley,  $1,616,759  ($590,117);  beans  $1,163,211 
($424,672);  lentils,  $219,863  ($80,250);  walnuts,  $576,305  ($210,351); 
potatoes,  $201,907  ($73,696);  raisins,  $102,994  ($87,598),  and  chick 
peas,  $133,767  (^8,8B5). 

In  manufactures,  the  only  items  calling  for  special  mention  are: 
Leather,  $3,102,888  ($1,132,554);  flour,  $911,515  ($382,703},  and  but^ 
ter,  $129,392  ($47,228).  Wines,  liquore,  and  alcohol  are  of  no  special 
interest.  In  animal  products,  we  have  common  wool  of  the  value  of 
$2,414,098  ($881,146);  raw  hides,  $1,346,669  ($491,169);  chinchilla 
skms,  $710,679  ($259,398),  and  merino  wool,  $525,882  ($191,925). 

In  miscellaneous,  there  figure  honey  for  $561,545  ^204,964)  and 
wax  for  $407,068  ($148,576).  In  specie,  we  have  gold  coin  for 
$9,092,928  and  silver  for  $4,138,838.  In  articles  reexported,  coal 
figiiree  for  $499,580  ($182,347),  lumber  for  $228,941  ($83,663), 
machinery  for  $162,800  ($59,422),  miscellaneous  articles  for  $468,760 
($167,447),  and  gold  specie  for  $229,548. 

NAVIGATION. 

The  navigation  returns  for  all  Chile  for  the  year' 1898  give  the 
following  results: 

Inward. — Seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-one  steamers 
and  sailing  vessels  of  10,162,443  tons,  as  compared  with  8,376,  and 
10,374,670  tons  in  1897. 

Outward. — Seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-one  steamers 
and  sailing  vessels  of  10,032,666  tons,  as  compared  with  8,412,  and 
10,412,084  in  1897.  ;      .,->  I  , 
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CUSTOMS   KK VENUE. 


The  customs  revenue  in  1898  amounted  to  $65,729,218  ($23,991,165), 
as  compared  with  $61,186,308  ($22,333,002)  in  1897. 

John  F.  Cafles,  Co7imd. 
Valparaiso,  October  M,  1899. 


Comparative  tynopnt  of  the  xmporU  into  CkOe. 
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Compiirative  ij/ni^mi  of  lh«  importt  itilo  Uu  different  port*  in  Chile. 
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ANTOFAGASTA." 

The  continued  firmness  in  tin,  copper,  and  silver  has  greatly  favored 
mining,  not  only  in  this  district,  but  also  in  the  sections  of  Bolivia 
served  by  the  Antofagasta  and  Bolivia  Railway  Company.  The  very 
considerable  export  of  silver  ores  to  the  United  States  continues. 


'  In  reply  to  drcDlar  of  July  10, 1899. 
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The  taking  over  by  Meaars.  M.  Guggenheim's  Sona,  of  New  York, 
of  tiie  Plaza  Blanca  mill  and  smelter,  erected  by  the  late  Mr.  Wendt, 
of  New  York,  for  the  Company  Huanchaca  de  Bolivia,  with  a  plant 
equal  to  the  treatment  of  300  tons  per  day,  may  perhaps  result  in  still 
la^er  business  with  the  United  States. 

The  above  fact  is  also  of  great  speculative  interest,  as  the  first  attempt 
by  American  capitalists  to  undertake  industrial  operations  in  this 
district. 

Messrs.  W.  E.  Grace  &  Co.  and  Beeche  &  Co.,  both  of  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  continue  with  their  line  of  steamers  to  largely  favor  Ameri- 
can trade,  not  only  here  but  all  along  the  coast.  A  fair  amount  of 
merchandise  is  taken  by  this  district,  but  the  major  part  goes  to 
Bolivia. 

I  have  no  changes  to  report  in  port  charges,  etc.  The  Government 
is  now  erecting  large  warehouses  tor  storage.  Except  as  to  increased 
volume  of  trade,  the  general  conditions  are  about  as  stated  in  previous 
reports. 

Charles  C.  Gbeene,  Oonaul, 

AieiOFAOAaTA,S^temht.i- JO,  1899. 


Since  my  report  on  commerce  and  industries,  dated  October  31, 1898," 
there  have  been  no  changes  of  importance  in  the  conditions  of  the 
trade  and  industries  of  this  district. 


Paper  money  is  the  only  circulating  medium  in  Chile,  exchange 
to-day  being  14i  pence  to  tne  dollar.  Gold  (18  pence  to  the  dollar)  is 
very  scarce  and  is  used  only  in  the  payment  of  duties.  It  commands 
at  present  a  premium  of  from  20  to  22  per  cent.  Efforts  in  Congress 
to  authorize  another  emission  of  $50,00(>,000  paper  are  causing  alarm 
in  the  commercial  world. 

Transportation  facilities  have  been  improved  since  my  last  report 
Steamers  of  the  Pacific  Steara  Navigation  Company  and  of  the  Soutli 
American  Company  have  extended  their  itinerary  beyond  Panama, 
along  the  coast  of  Central  America,  touching  at  ten  ports,  the  last 
being  Oc«te  in  Guatemala.  This  service  is  weoRly,  the  steamers  of  the 
two  companies  making  alternate  trips.  It  is  rumored  that  the  service 
mar  be  extended  to  San  Francisco. 

The  Kosmos  line  of  steamers  (Hamburg  to  the  West  Coast)  has 
already  extended  its  itinerary  to  San  Francisco,  the  first  steamer 
bound  thither  being  expected  at  this  port  within  a  few  days. 


Packing  of  goods  received  from  the  United  States  continues  to  be 
faulty,  and  in  some  cases  to  which  my  attention  has  been  drawn  during 
the  last  year  admits  of  no  excuse.     In  one  instance,  a  number  of  skins 
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of  RusBian  leather  (for  boota)  came  catelesslj  rolled  up  ia  a  piece  of 
fpiDoy  cloth,  and  so  ioadeiiuatelf  secured  that  the  pack^e,  which 
with  other  goods  bad  to  remain  over  oight  in  a  lighter,  was  opened 
by  harbor  thieves  and  several  skins  were  stolen.  I  will  add  here,  in 
passing,  that  these  skins  formed  part  of  a  lot  ordered  from  a  commer- 
cial tmveler,  who  received  an  order  from  a  merchant  of  this  city  to 
send  skins  oi  the  very  best  quality.  The  traveler  was  not  returning 
to  the  States  and  the  order  was  sent  by  mail  to  the  dealer  at  home. 
These  skins  were  shown  to  me  recently  and  I  found  that  they  were 
not  only  much  inferior  to  first-class  goods  as  to  quality,  but  they 
were,  without  exception,  badly  stained,  evidently  during  the  process 
of  manufacture,  and  on  this  account  alone  might  be  decmred  unmer- 
chantable. Moreover,  a  majority  of  the  skins  were  perforated  with 
clean-cut  holes,  varying  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  four  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter,  many  of  the  skins  being.  In  consequence,  absolutely 
useless.  The  result  is  that  the  merchant  will  order  no  more  goods 
from  that  house,  and  probably  from  no  other  in  the  United  ^tes, 
and  his  example  may  be  followed  by  others  in  the  same  line   of 


CONBITL^R   INVOICES,    HANIFB8T8,    AND  BTLW  OF  LADIMG. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  enacted  January  26, 

1898- 

FiisL  Bills  of  lading  of  veeaele  ftmving  at  porta  of  the  Republic  ghall  be  visaed  by 
the  consols  of  Chile  in  the  ports  of  depuiure. 

Second.  On  their  presentation  at  the  custom-lionse,  manifests  shall  be  accompanied 
by  invoices  in  detail,  with  the  visa  of  the  respective  Chilian  consuls  or  with  that  of 
the  consul  of  a  friendly  nation. 

Third.  The  omission  of  the  visa  of  the  consul  shall,  in  the  case  of  either  of  the 
documents  referred  to,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  triple  the  amount  of  the  consular  foe 
for  said  service. 

MONET-ORDER   SYSTEM    AND   PARCEI^  POST. 

These  systems  have  been  inaugurated  between  Chile  and  the  United 
States  since  my  report  of  last  year.  Tn  their  practical  working,  there 
is  much  left  to  be  desired.  The  only  post-officea  in  the  country  author- 
ized by  law  to  receive  and  dispatch  parcels  from  and  to  the  United 
States  are  those  of  Valparaiso  and  Antofagasta.  All  post-offices  between 
Tarapac^  and  Coquimoo  must  send  the  parcels  to  Antofagasta.  The 
parcels  will  there  be  opened  and  the  contents  inspected  to  determine 
what  duties,  if  any,  are  to  be  paid,  after  which  they  will  be  forwarded 
to  their  destination. 

The  postr-office  at  Valparaiso  attends  to  this  service  for  all  post-offices 
south  of  Coquimbo. 

Applications  for  money  orders  may  be  made  at  any  post-office  in  the 
Republic,  but  only  in  that  at  Valparaiso  can  they  be  (Hspatched.  The 
system  is  round  about  and  vexatious,  and  not  in  accord  with  the  spii-it 
of  the  times. 

J.  W.  Merriah,  Citnsul. 

Iquiqub,  October  2$,  1899. 
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OOHMEBOIAL  KBLATIONB. 
SVPPLEMENTAR  Y. 


I  ^ve  below  comparative  statements  of  exports  from  this  coosuUr 
district  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  years  1898  and  1899. 


Iodine.— SajajBicj  to  June,  1898, 131,240,181  kilograms  (289,332,103 
poundsk  January  to  June,  1899,  118,828,354  kilograms  (261,968,989 
pounds). 

Soda  nitrate. — January  to  June,  1898,  9,746,199  Spanish  quintals, 
equivalent  to  442,103  tons  of  2,240  pounds;  January  to  June,  1899, 
12,286,323  Spanish  quintaht,  equivalent  to  557,327  tons,  showing  an 
increase  of  about  25  per  cent. 

J.  W.  Mesbiam,  Octmul. 

Iquiqde,  Ifovemier  2, 1899. 


COLOMBIA. 

PANAMA. 

In  compliance  with  the  Department's  circular  dated  the  10th  of  July, 
I  submit  the  following  report  on  the  oommerce  and  industriee  of  the 

?3rt  of  Panama.     The  statistics  contained  herein  cover  the  year  1898. 
hose  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  I  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  as  yet,  but  will  send  them  in  a  supplementary  report. 


In  the  >'ear  1898,  the  import  trade  to  Panama  showed  no  great  increase 
over  1896-97;  and  although  the  United  States  lost  about  5  to  8  per  cent 
of  her  trade  here  on  account  of  the  conflict  with  Spain,  I  feel  sure  that 
this  will  be  readily  regained  from  Germany  and  England,  to  whose 
balance  this  loss  went. 

The  popularity  of  American  goods  in  this  market  is  unquestioned. 
For  such  articles  as  hata,  shoes,  machinery,  tools,  cotton  goods,  etc., 
tiiere  is  a  decided  preference  in  favor  of  the  United  States  makes. 
American  shoes  especially  are  liked  here,  on  account  of  their  superior 
finish  and  style;  but  few  of  the  natives  of  this  country  can  wear  them 
on  account  of  their  having  such  a  low  instep.  The  instep  of  the  natives 
of  this  country  is  generafly  larger  than  that  of  Americans.  Hiis  fault 
remedied  in  a  good  cheap  shoe  will  cause  tiie  American  product  to 
double  its  popularity  here.  It  is  only  the  cheap  shoe  that  sells.  It  is 
impossible  to  buy  a  high-class  American  shoe  at  this  place.  The  aver- 
age price  paid  for  a  shoe  here  is  $6. 50  Colombian  silver,  or  about  (2. 60 
American  gold.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  shoe  will  have  to  be 
a  very  cheap  one — not  costing  the  Panama  merchant  more  than  (1.60. 
In  respect  to  cotton  goods,  it  can  also  be  said  that  United  States  arti- 
cles are  popular,  although  England  still  holds  the  bulk  of  this  trade. 
The  American  goods  are  preferred  on  account  of  their  greater  width, 
absence  of  stiffening,  and  permanence  of  dyes.  The  main  thing  against 
the  American  articfe  is  the  lack  of  variety  of  patterns  in  each  cose  or 
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bale.     la  imports  of  tbi^  class,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  table  berewitb 
sent  that  the  United  States  is  second  only  to  England. 

It  might  be  well  to  mention  one  method  of  I^iropean  bouses  which 
has  a  great  tendeBcy  to  make  their  prints,  etc. ,  popular.  For  instance, 
take  f£e  case  of  cotton  prints;  the  conditions  of  exchange,  customs, 
and  circumstances  are  such  that  a,  certain  width  of  goods  is  preferable 
over  the  general  width.  European  houses  show  a  ready  compliance 
and  make  their  goods  of  the  desired  width  and  style,  while  American 
bouses  refuse  to  do  this— no  doubt  for  some  good  reason,  but  certainly 
at  a  loss  to  their  export  trade. 

DNTIBD   STATES  PACKING. 

There  has  been  much  said  of  the  faultiness  of  American  packing, 
and  there  is  still  much  to  be  said.  There  is  probably  no  place  among 
the  foreign  ports  of  this  pa,rt  of  the  world  where  the  consular  officer 
has  a  better  opportunity  to  judge  American  packing  as  compared  with 
that  of  other  countries  than  in  Panama  and  (>>lon.  Not  only  do  goods 
come  from  the  Stat«s  and  other  countries  to  Fan&ma,  but  also  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York  and  vice  versa,  and  from  these  ports  and 
ports  in  England,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  etc.,  to  South  and 
Central  America.  It  is  seen  here  that  experienced  countries  can  obtain 
more  favorable  freight  rates  for  goods  well  packed  than  a  country 
that  is  able  to  supply  the  same  class  of  goods,  if  not  a  better,  vet  pact^ 
them  badly.  To  better  exemplify  the  truth  of  these  remarRB,  I  will 
cite  an  instance  that  came  under  my  own  personal  observation. 

A  gentieman  living  in  Panama  ordered  a  tricycle  for  his  little  boy 
from  a  New  York  bouse,  the  price  of  which  was  $3.85  f,  o.  b.  New 
York.  This  was  shipped  via  Colon  to  the  gentleman  in  Panama,  so 
packed  that  the  freight  on  it  was  {9. 85.  This  was  rather  discouraging, 
out  so  well  did  the  tricycle  itself  please  the  party  that  he  determined 
to  make  another  order.  In  his  letter  to  the  firm  he  gave  very  explicit 
instructions  as  to  how  the  machine  should  be  packed  for  sliipment. 
The  shippers  carried  out  his  instructions  as  best  they  could,  and  so 
well  did  they  succeed  that  on  the  second  order  the  cost  of  the  article 
and  the  freight  combined  was  a  littie  less  than  the  freight  alone  on  the 
first  article.  This  is  an  example  of  what  better  packing  would  do  so 
for  as  freight  rates  are  concerned,  and  in  many  instances  can  be  applied 
to  lai^e  shipments.  This  advantage  the  European  houses  see,  while 
the  American  shipper  does  not  seem  to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to 
it.  Frequent  shipments  of  paints,  varnishes,  etc.,  from  the  United 
States  come  with  any  number  of  the  tins  empty  or  leaking,  all  on  account 
of  frail  outside  boxing.  All  these  things  tend  to  place  American  goods 
on  an  unsound  footing  with  foreign  merchants;  and  too  much  stress 
can  not  be  laid  on  the  subject  and  too  much  improvement  can  not  be 
made  by  our  home  shippers  in  this  direction. 
H.  Doc  481,  Pt.  1 41 
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IMPOSTS. 

[  append  herewito  a  table  of  the  imports  into  Panama  for  1898. 


Value  of  imporit 

iolheportof  Ptmama  during ie98. 

Article 

England. 

Oennaoy. 

France. 

Spain. 

DDlted 

atatee. 

ChlDa. 

oountrte*. 

Tout. 

13,600 
IS,  420 
18.  SK. 

53,120 

•iKI! 

is 

n,T46 

S.175 
5» 

ess 

4,fi9fi 

ill 

fiS. 

CottAn  goods 

ts 

4,S50 
4.T1N 
4840 
7;6Q& 

4J.180 

»:876 

2,245 

t!»2,235 

i>^;SS 

24, »« 
1,375 

8,815 

»e,700 

2n,27B 

s,4eo 

""i;5«5 

SS! 

428,490 

121, 4SS 

gl,7« 

B7,S6& 

427,  «0 

202,285 

"■"» 

l,ai8.K0 

CONDITIONS  OP  TRANBPOBTATION. 

No  new  lines  of  traaBportatioa  have  been  added  to  those  running  to 
Panama,  except  that  tne  two  lines  heretofore  running  south  from 
Panama  have  been  extended  to  Central  American  ports,  and  it  is 
reported  that  in  a  short  time  they  will  give  service  to  San  Francisco. 
At  present,  the  Panama  Railroad  connects  Panama  with  steamship 
lines  to  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  all  porta  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Europe.  From  Panama  direct  two  steamship  lines  (the  Pacific  Steam 
Navigation  Company  and  the  South  American  Company  of  steamships) 
run  south  as  far  as  Valparaiso  and  north  to  Central  American  ports. 
The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  runs  north  to  San  Francisco, 
touching  at  all  Central  American  and  Mexican  ports. 

The  following  table  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  amoant  of  ton- 
n^e  entering  and  clearing  from  this  port  during  the  year  1898: 


NaOonallty. 

BDteted. 

Cleared. 

Nnmber. 

TtmnaKe. 

Nomber. 

Tonnage. 

BriOBh 

i 

gs,i«« 

16,TS5 

27 

_ 

MO 

aS6,«60 

202 

227,728 

European  houses  offer  longer  credits  to  the  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ican merchants  than  United  Stat^  firms.  From  six  to  nine  months 
credit  is  often  given,  and  sometimes  longer,  bat  as  a  general  thing 
this  long  credit  IS  not  sought  by  the  better  class  of  houses  here,  shorter 
time  being  preferred,  as  interest  is  a  matter  of  no  small  considera- 
tion on  large  orders. 

BXCHANQK. 

The  rate  of  exchange  at  present,  as  compared  with  the  United  States 
dollar,  is  $1.54  premium.  This  rate  is  constantly  fluctuating,  but  has 
shown  a  tendency  toward  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  Colombian 
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TARIFF    KA.TE8  AND   TAXEB. 

The  tariff  rates  remain  the  same,  being  10  per  cent  on  all  articles 
eutering  except  those  excluded,  such  aa  matcnes,  salt,  ice,  and  ciga- 
rettes. On  commercial  travelers,  there  is  a  tax  of  {20  (|S.  86)  for  exhib- 
iting samples.  This  is  Colombian  silver,  and  is  the  only  tax  they  muat' 
undergo.  A  passport  is  not  demanded  in  Panama,  but  might  be  well 
to  have  in  interior  places. 

The  duty  on  liquors  per  kilo,  gross  weight,  is: 


Ale  and  beer,  ginger  ale,  etc 

Bhefry.port,  aweet  and  dry  wlnei 

Ch»inp«gne  and  other  uparkllng  wines „  

Uedlcaled  vlnea .10  per  cent  ad  tbI. 

mpaovBUBNTS  m  habbob  FAOiunES,  eto. 

There  has  been  no  material  improvement  in  the  harbor  facilities  of 
Panama.  The  wharf  at  La  Boca  (the  mouth  of  the  proposed  Panama 
Oinfd)  baa  been  finished,  but  no  vessels  have  gone  alongside  yet,  and 
it  seems  that  it  will  be  some  time  before  this  can  be  done,  aa  the 
channel  is  by  no  means  complete.  There  is  constant  work  on  it,  how- 
ever, and  the  people  in  charge  maintain  that  it  will  be  ready  at  an 
early  date. 


There  is  another  invitation  for  a  contract  to  supply  water  to  this 
city.     This  will  add  greatly  to  the  health  of  the  city.  * 

So  far  as  small  industries  are  concerned,  Panama  nas  several  small 
factories  that  meet  a  great  deal  of  the  home  consumption  in  such  things 
as  soap,  tallow  candles,  macaroni,  and  bottled  soda,  ginger  ale,  and  other 
drinks  of  this  class.  Here  is  also  an  ice  plant,  and  two  local  distil- 
leries of  methylated  spirits  of  a  superior  character.  This  latter  indus- 
try has  been  established  during  the  last  year,  and  furnishes  an  article 
as  good  if  not  better  than  that  which  had  been  imported  heretofore. 
Samples  averse  bv  weight  90  per  cent,  and  have  a  specific  gravity 
of  0.82. 

Fbancis  a.  Gddgbr, 
Vice  and  Deputy  Comvl- General. 

Panama,  October  17,  1899. 


COLON. 

In  compliance  witii  instmolious  contained  in  Department  circular 
dated  July  10,  1899, 1  submit  the  following  report  of  the  commerce 
and  industries  of  this  consular  district  for  the  twelve  months  ended 
June  30,  1899. 

I,  Saaaaxy,  1900;  Advance  Sheets  No.  580,  Novem- 
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OOMMBBOtAL  BBLAHOMS. 


In  the  preparatioQ  of  the  tables  showing  the  imports  and  exports,  I 
waa  compeHed  to  reaort  to  the  original  entries  on  the  monthly  sheets 
kept  at  the  local  custom-house,  to  which  records  I  have  been  granted 
access  by  the  custom  officialB,  whose  courtesy  I  am  pleased  to  acknowl- 
edge. 

General  reports  of  the  imports  and  exports  and  of  shipping  are  not 
compiled  by  the  Colombian  Government  oftener  than  once  in  two 
years.  The  last  report  was  for  the  two  years  ended  December  31, 
1896,  which  has  very  recently  been  published.  I  am  informed  that 
the  general  report  for  iha  two  years  ended  December  31,  1898,  has 
not  yeft  been  completed.  These  reports,  even  if  recent,  would  not 
be  proper  subject-matter  for  this  review,  as  they  pay  no  attention  to 
the  articles  exported  to  Colombia  by  the  respective  countries. 

The  commercial  importance  of  this  town  and  consular  district  is  indi- 
cated by  the  figures  given,  figures  which  also  disclose  a  fact  greatly  to 
be  appreciated,  that  in  botn  exports  and  imports  at  this  port  the  United 
States  occupies  an  important  place.  In  the  preparation  of  a  report  of 
this  kind,  I  deem  it  a  matter  of  importance  to  state  the  nature  of  goods 
dealt  in  and  their  quantities  as  well  as  values,  as  this  gives  our 
exporters  an  idea  of  the  conditions  of  trade. 

For  the  six  months  ended  December  81, 1898.  the  record  of  imnorts 
stands  as  follows: 


CoUDlry  and  nature  of  gooda. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

SagUaA: 

1 

^^Soo^ 

''"^£»d. 

1,4GS 
T,73» 

""X'^ 

1:IS 

4,  Ml 
l»,Ht 

IuiIt: 

l| 

Total _. 

2L4M 
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For  the  aix  months  ended  June  30,  1899,  the  record  of  imports  i 
as  follows: 


CoanU7  uid  natuie  of  gooda. 

QuanUti. 

Viae. 

^^IS^iood. 

G,210 

■■a 

Fr.^: 

i,8Ge 

4D 

^*T°5iod« 

1,086 
10,650 

"^g^^ 

IS 

408 

12,  «2 

as 

82,478 

"^£n 

s 

n'Sfite. 

4,110 
30,0^ 

fituBed  bird* 

;:;;;:;;;;:;E;;iS;; 

22,681 

SS,S2I 

'"mSio™ 

m 

Uulled  StaUK 

IM.SU 

«os 
'laj 
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For  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1899,  the  record  of  exports  is: 


Country  and  nature  of  goodi. 

Qu«ntity. 

V.1UP. 

'-"SL, 

1 

4,433 

10,780 

18,027 

VnlaaSMa: 

220 

^-J^? 

OoOee lot; 

'  W 

■■-■■■'^'•TS::: 

131.  »78 

THE   TOWN   OP  COLON. 

Colon  is  an  important  seaport  town,  with  a  population  estimated  at 
8,000,  consisting  mostly  of  West  Indians,  the  greater  number  coming 
from  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Its  site  is  very  low  and  swampy,  ant^ 
owing  to  the  exceedingly  poor  drainage  and  sewerage  of  the  place, 
during  the  rainy  season  (which  begins  about  the  1st  of  April  and  lasts 
until  the  let  of  January)  the  entire  town  is  dotted  with  pools  of  so- 
nant water,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  unhealthy  conditions.  The 
town  is  laid  out  in  fairly  regular  order.  Its  streets  are  somewhat  wider 
than  those  of  the  averse  Spanish -American  town,  but  are  very  poorly 
kept.  In  former  years  a  tax  of  1  peso,  equal  to  43  cents,  was  imposed 
on  all  residents  of  the  place,  which  revenue  was  expended  in  repairing 
the  streets.     This  practice  has  for  some  time  been  abandoned;  conse- 

ritly  the  streets  are  in  very  poor  condition.  The  northern  side  of 
town  is  owned  by  the  Panama  Eailroad  Company,  and  is  reserved 
for  the  residence  of  its  employees,  who  are  exclusively  Americans, 
except  the  laboring  class,  which  is  composed  of  natives  and  Jamaicans. 
The  part  of  the  town  owned  by  the  Panama  Kailroad  Company  is  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  Chagres  River.  The  remaining  population 
IS  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  rainfall  for  supply.  This  is  some- 
times exhausted  during  the  dry  season,  which  causes  much  suffering. 
All  drinking  and  cooking  water  should  be  filtered,  and  when  so  treatSi 
no  better  could  be  desirSi.  A  filter  manufactui-ed  at  Chicago,  111.,  has 
met  with  hearty  approval  here,  and  would  undoubtedly  find  a  large  sale 
but  for  the  hign  price.  It  retails  on  tiiis  market  for  25  pesos,  equal  to 
910  United  States  gold.  There  is  an  electric-light  plant  in  course  of 
construction  here.  So  far,  the  orders  for  engines,  fixtures,  etc.,  have 
been  placed  in  New  York.  I  am  informed  wiat  the  plant  will  begin 
operation  by  the  first  of  the  ensuing  year.  There  is  no  means  of  con- 
veyance here  other  than  the  public  coaches.  These  are  licensed,  and 
their  charges  are  regulated  by  the  municipality.  There  are  twelve  in 
the  t^wn.  Each  cot^man  is  required  to  keep  uie  tariff  of  fares  posted 
in  his  carrii^e.  It  costs  but  20  centavos,  or  8  cents,  to  go  from  one 
point  of  the  town  to  another.  There  is  little  diflference  in  the  styles 
of  public  coaches  in  use.     They  are  two-seated  covered  carriages,  so 
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arranged  that  the  front  seat  can  be  turned,  giving  ample  room  for 
three  passengers  and  the  coachman.  During  the  year  reported,  all  the 
carriages  imported  came  from  the  United  States.  No  other  convey- 
ances  are  to  be  seen  here.  All  freight  and  merchandise  is  transferred 
in  the  town  on  carts,  drawn  by  mules.  The  town  is  policed  by  thirty- 
eight  uniformed  officers.  A  great  deal  of  drunkenness  and  disorder 
prevails  at  times,  those  guilty  of  misdemeanor  being  generally  for- 
eigners, especially  sailors. 

HARBOR  FACILITIES. 

The  harbor  of  this  port  is  by  no  means  a  safe  one,  as  it  is  only  an 
open  bay  without  natural  or  sea-wall  protection;  therefore  ships,  espe- 
cially sailing  crafts,  are  in  great  danger  during  the  so-called  norther 
season,  which  lasts  from  January  1  to  April  1.  The  facilities  for  ship- 
ping here  are  in  every  particular  modern.  There  are  four  piers,  all 
of  which  are  constructed  oo  modern  plans,  arranged  so  that  freight 
can  be  transferred  from  the  car  yards  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Com- 
pany, also  from  one  ship  to  another,  at  minimum  expense.  Three  of 
the  piers  mentioned  are  owned  by  the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  and 
the  fourth  one  by  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company;  all  of  them 
extend  into  26  feet  of  water,  and  have  accommodation  for  eight  ocean 
steamers  and  a  number  of  small  sailing  crafts. 

PORT  SEOULATIONS. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  a  ship  in  port,  the  chief  of  the  custom-house  at 
once  pays  the  **  visit,"  and  the  master  must  produce  for  his  inspection 
the  following  papers:  (1)  The  ship's  register,  (2)  the  ship's  crew  list, 
(3)  the  ship's  passenger  list,  (4)  the  ship's  manifest,  duly  certified  by 
the  Colombian  consul  in  the  port  from  which  cargo  has  been  brought 
for  this  port,  (5)  list  of  ship's  stores,  (6)  bill  of  health.  The  master 
then  deposits  the  ship's  register,  together  with  crew  list  and  shipping 
articles,  with  the  representative  of  country  to  which  his  vessel  belongs; 
the  representative  at  once  notifies  the  custom  authorities,  and  the  vee- 
sel  is  tnen  allowed  to  discharge  or  take  cat^. 

QUARANTINB. 

In  the  existing  laws  is  found  a  very  comprehensive  system  for  sanita- 
tion at  this  and  all  other  Colombian  ports.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  no 
quarantine  station  or  receiving  station  of  any  kind  ia  maintained  here, 
and  to  the  entire  lack  of  appliances  for  disinfection  and  fumigation,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  local  authorities  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  these 
laws,  and  vessels  known  to  come  direct  from  infected  ports,  ts  well  as 
those  having,  or  suspected  to  have,  contagious  disease  on  hoard,  are 
not  permitted  to  come  to  the  pier  without  Wie  permission  of  the  health 
officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  each  vessel  entering.  I  am  una- 
ware of  the  detention  of  a  vessel  in  this  port  since  the  early  part  of  the 
year  of  1898. 

FOREIGN   GOODS. 

While  the  United  States  has  the  lead  in  the  trade  with  this  port,  I 
am  convinced  that  it  can  be  greatly  increased  if  longer  credits  be 
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ezteoded  and  more  attention  be  paid  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  market, 
especially  in  the  line  of  domestics  and  fancy  prints;  in  fact,  all  kinds 
of  cheap  fabrics.  A  complaint  I  have  heard  lodged  against  American 
exporters  by  every  merchant  in  this  town  is  that  they  pay  little  or  no 
attention  to  patterns.  While  their  cheap  fabrics  are  always  appreciated 
to  the  fullest  extent  and  find  better  uale  than  those  of  any  other  coun- 
try, the  pieces  are  entirely  too  large.  The  merchants  here  have  to  turn 
their  goods  over  within  a  very  limited  time,  on  account  of  the  damp 
climate  and  the  multitude  of  insects  of  every  conceivable  kind.  They 
like  the  goods  in  pattern  ranging  from  10  to  15  yards,  according  to 
width. 

Many  lines  of  American  goods  are  yet  unknown  here,  which  I  am 
confident  would  meet  with  ready  sale  if  once  introduced.  This  can  be 
best  done  by  traveling  salesmen,  carrying  a  general  line.  1  know  of 
several  instances  in  which  the  importation  of  a  United  States  article  by 
a  private  party  has  led  to  the  immediate  sale  of  several  of  its  kindf. 
For  example,  a  Remington  hammerlees  shot^n  was  recently  imported 
by  an  American  resident  of  this  place;  several  have  since  been  sold  to 
parties  who  saw  it.  The  same  could  be  said  of  bicycles  and  a  number 
of  articles  in  the  hardware  line. 

INDUSTRIES. 

There  is  very  little  industry  of  any  kind  in  pr<^ess  here,  though 
considerable  capital  has  recently  been  invested  by  a  United  States  com- 
pany in  the  growth  of  cacao,  rubber,  and  coffee.  The  t&rm  is  being 
fast  develop^,  and  as  the  soil  and  climate  seem  to  be  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  toese  three  products,  the  company  feels  quite  sure  that  the 
investment  will  prove  to  be  profitable. 

PORT   REGULATIONS  AND   CHAROES.      - 

These,  with  the  exception  of  rates  for  water,  are  about  the  same  as 
at  all  Central  and  South  American  ports. 
The  wharfage  rates  are: 

AJlBteamera $35.00 

VeaeelH  under  50  tons 1. 00 

VeeeelB  over  60  and  under  100  tona 1 .  50 

Veeeels  over  50  and  under  150  lone 2. 00 

There  is  an  increase  of  50  cents  for  every  additional  50  tons  up  to 
400  tons,  and  of  $1  for  every  additional  50  tons. 

Light  fees  are:  Vessels,  with  or  without  deck,  not  exceeding  6  tons, 
free;  under  100  tons,  Jl.  For  every  additional  100  tons  or  part  thereof, 
fees  increase  $2. 

CUSTOMS   DUTIES. 

The  charge  on  all  goods  imported  is  10  per  cent. 

TRANSPORTATION, 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  Panama  Railroad  connects  Colon,  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  with  Panama,  on  the  Pacific,  and  is  a  great  highway 
for  carrying  cai^  from  Europe  and  United  States  to  the  western  coast 
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of  South  and  Central  America  and  western  part  of  the  Uoited  States, 
and  vice  versa.  Colon  is  connected  with  al!  parts  of  Europe  by  steam- 
ship lines  of  different  nationalities.  Vessels  engwed  in  the  coasting 
trade  are  permitted  to  fly  no  flag  other  than  the  CoTombian.  Many  of 
these  small  vessels  are  engaged  in  collecting  cocoanuts  and  ivory  nuts, 
which  are  brought  to  the  more  important  porta  for  shipment  to  for- 
eign countries.     The  greater  part  goes  to  the  United  States. 

T.  S.  Flouenoy  Cobbs, 

Vice  and  Deputy  Consul. 
CoiX)N,  JV&vemier  SS,  1899. 


BOCA8  DEL  TORO. 

In  the  absence  of  all  official  records  and  statistical  information  that 
is  not  more  misleading  than  helpful,  I  have  been  careful  to  make  the 
following  estimate  and  review  of  the  commerce  of  Bocas  del  Toro  for 
the  flscalyear  ended  June  30,  1899,  as  nearly  correct  as  possible. 

GEOORAPHICAL. 

To  make  the  actual  commercial  conditions  here  clear,  I  think  it  neces- 
sary to  explain.  The  municipal  district  of  Bocas  del  Toro  extends 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  a  not  very  well  defined  point  between 
Colon  and  Chiriqui  Lagoon,  on  the  east,  to  the  Sixaola  River,  on  the 
west.  This  river  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Colombia  and  Costa 
Rica,  and  Colombia  has  had  possession  of  and  jurisdiction  over  all  the 
territory  east  of  the  Sixaola  River  for  many  years.  I  believe  that  all 
American  maps  place  the  boundary  mucin  farther  eastward.  The 
mountain  range  which  extends  from  Alaska  to  Cape  Horn  is  here  so 
near  to  the  Athintic  coast  that  the  land  is  extremely  rough  and  broken, 
and  where  there  is  any  comparatively  level  land  between  the  foothills 
and  the  coast,  a  very  large  percentage  of  it  is  swampy.  Consequently, 
there  is  no  development  of  the  interior  on  the  Atlantic  slope;  there 
are  no  roads  of  anv  kindj  transpori^tion  and  traveling  is  all  oy  water. 
The  coast  from  Ciiiriqui  Lagoon  in  both  directions  is  very  sparsely 
settled  by  a  shiftless  people  of  mongrel  breed,  in  whom  Indian  and 
negro  blood  predominates,  and  whose  wants  are  so  few  and  siipple 
that  they  can  hardly  be  considered  a  factor  in  the  commerce  of  the 
district.  They  do,  however,  sell  a  little  sarswarilla  and  rubber  to 
traders  for  rum,  tobacco,  powder  and  shot,  ana  cheap  cotton  goods. 
The  town  of  Bocas  del  Toro  is  on  one  of  the  group  of  islands  that  form 
a  chain  between  Chiriqui  Lagoon  and  the  (^ribbean  Sea.  There  are 
about  a  dozen  villaees  and  small  settlements  scattered  along  the  coasts 
of  the  islands  ana  main  land  surrounding  Chiriqui  and  Almirante 
lagoons.  All  the  land  that  is  cultivated  lies  along  the  coast  and  the 
banks  of  the  several  rivers  that  empty  into  the  lagoon.  FuUy  90  per 
cent  of  the  cultivated  lands  are  devoted  to  banana  culture.  Probably 
250  lighters  and  barges,  about  15  naphtha  launches,  and  6  steam  launches 
of  various  sizes  are  used  for  towing.  On  an  average,  four  steamships 
per  week  the  year  around  load  bananas  for  Mobile  and  New  Orleans. 
In  loading,  ships  make  from  five  to  nine  anchorages  to  take  on  bananas, 
togs  and  uoncaes  bringing  lighters,  etc.,  alongside. 
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The  population  of  this  cultivBted  district  is  approzimately  12,000,  a 
lai^  percentage  consistiog  of  Jamaica  negro  laoorers. 

EXFOBTS   AND  tHFOBIS. 

Bocas  del  Toro  exports  to  the  United  States  about  2,000,000  bunchea 
of  bananas  per  annum  (year  ended  June  30, 1899).  Exporters  here  pay 
for  the  fruit,  including  price  paid  to  growers,  port  charges,  and 
expenses  of  loading,  approximately,  ^90,000  United  States  gold;  about 
350,000  cocoanuts  are  also  sent,  of  a  value  of  94,500,  making  the  total 
exports  1394,500. 

Exporta  to  other  countries  are: 
Gennany: 

7,200  pounda  rubber ^,3U 

5,000  pounds  tortoise  shell 18,000 

Total 20,304 

England: 
45,000  pounds  BarsapariUs 8, 000 

The  total  exports  in  United  States  currency  amount  to  $422,804, 
During  the  year  all  the  importing  was  done  by  two  firms,  one  of  them 
composed  of  Germans  exclusively.  The  other,  an  American  firm, 
placed  the  entire  management  of  their  "  merchandise  department"  in 
the  hands  of  a  ELamburg  German.  These  facts  naturally  caused  con- 
siderable importations  from  Germany  that  would  perhaps  have  been 
brought  from  the  United  States  had  the  business  oeen  in  American 
hands.  Not  only  do  Germans  buy  in  Germany  on  general  principles 
in  preference  to  buying  in  the  United  States,  but  these  Germans  knew 
the  German  markets  thoroughly  and  had  exceUent  business  connections 
and  well-established  credit  in  Hamburg. 

As  on  an  average  four  steamers  a  week  come  to  Bocas  del  Toro  direct 
from  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  prompt  and  regular  freight  service  is 
afforded,  and  almost  all  the  food  stuffs  consumed  by  the  12,000  people 
of  this  district  are  purchased  in  the  United  States  and  come  on  these 
ships.  This  place  imported  from  Germany  last  year  Rangoon  rice 
in  bond,  woolen  goods,  bleached  cottons,  ready-made  clothing,  silks, 
satins,  laces,  embroideries,  ribbons,  artificial  flowers,  toys,  fancy  goods 
and  notions,  clocks,  lamps,  glassware,  and  crockery,  cheap  jewelry, 
cutlery,  lead  shot,  wines, liquors,  and  alcohol  to  the  amoontof  145,500 
marks  ($34,629). 

From  England  came  galvanized-iron  roofing,  iron  pots  and  kettles, 
handkerchiefs,  printed  muslins,  hosiery,  straw  hats,  Morton's  canned 
and  bottled  goods,  meats,  fish,  fruit,  olives,  olive  oil,  condiments, 
sauces,  etc.,  and  candies  to  the  amount  of  £5,800  ($28,257). 

From  Jamaica  there  was  shipped  sugar,  rum,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of 
£1,500  ($7,299). 

From  the  United  States  came  all  kinds  of  food  stuffs,  provisions, 
meats,. flour,  sugar,  canned  goods,  butter,  eggs,  and  cheese,  biscuit 
and  crackers,  as  much  bleached  cotton  as  from  England  and  Germany 
together,  brown  cottons,  brown  and  blue  drills,  cotton  prints,  denims, 
canvas,  and  sail  cloth,  boots,  shoes,  tinware,  woodenware,  yellow  pine 
lumber,  bottled  beer,  boat-building  materiab,  carpenter  and  machinists' 
tools,  nails,  etc.,  amounting  to  $^0,000. 
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Import  duties  are  10  per  cent ColombiaD  silver'  on  value  aa  per  con- 
sular invoice.  Salt  andcigarettes  and  cigarette  tobacco  are  pronibited. 
Tobacco,  leaf,  plug,  etc.,  pays  an  iimrort  duty  of  ?2  Colombian  silvej 
(85  ceat«)  plus  25  per  cent  (on  the  *2)  per  kilo  (2.204.6  pounds),  and 
cigars  pa j  $4:  Colombiui  silver  (^1.70)  per  kilo.  Meata  of  whatever 
kind,  excepting  hams,  when  in  packages  of  more  than  1  kilo,  paj  5 
cents  Colombian  silver  (2.3  cents)  per  kilo.  All  these  duties  are 
Imposed  on  gross  weights  of  the  articles  and  the  packages  containing 
them.  AlwSiol  pays  tl.20  Colombian  silver  (51  cents)  per  liter; 
brandy,  etc.,  60  cents  (25.6  cents)  per  liter;  sweet  wines,  10  cents 
(4.2  cents)  per  liter;  claret,  2  cents  ^08  cent)  per  liter;  beer,  2  cents 
(.08  cent)  per  Hter. 

The  duties  on  beef  and  pork  in  barrels,  fi  cents  (2.3  cents)  per 
kilo  gross,  are  so  heavy  as  to  have  almost  stopped  the  importation  of 
these  articles,  which  represented  an  important  item  before  the  taxes 
were  imposed. 


Exchange  has  stood  during  almost  the  whole  year  at  245  Colombian 
silver  to  100  American  gold,  thirty-day  drafts  against  cargoes  of 
bananas,  or  260  for  sight  drafts. 

The  latter  part  of  the  year,  many  sellers  refused  to  give  exchange 
other  than  sight  at  250.    The  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand. 


As  to  methods  of  packing  goods,  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  desired. 
As  goods  are  simply  unloadeof  rom  ships  into  baizes  and  put  ashore,  and 
are  always  reshipped  in  the  same  way,  there  is  no  need  of  special  size 
or  shape  of  packages  for  this  trade. 

I  do  not  think  that  better  packing  of  goods  by  European  houses 
gives  the  latter  any  advantage  over  American  merchants. 

Things  are  more  carefully  packed  in  Europe,  as  they  have  a  long 
distance  to  go  and  must  be  transshipped.  The  extra  packing  and 
double  casing  are  at  the  buyer's  expense,  as  are  packages  with  neat 
and  often  elaborate  labels.  Importers  here  prefer  to  save  these  extra 
costs,  though  they  are  small.  It  has  been  my  obsermtion  that  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  are  perfectly  willing  to  make  up  goods  in  attractive 
packages  when  the  buyer  will  permit  it. 

Here,  where  both  English  and  Spanish  are  spoken,  "dollar"  is  con- 
sidered the  literal  translation  of  peso  and  vice  versa;  so  an  article  that 
costs  in  the  United  States  |3  costs  here,  with  freight,  exchange,  com- 
mission, etc.,  tlO.  Importers  are  apt  to  sacrifice  everything  to  cheap- 
ness of  goods.  The  dollar  mark  (J)  is  the  customary  and  legal  sigp 
here  for  the  peso  or  Colombian  dollar. 

Business  has  been  prosperous  during  the  year,  and  everything  indi- 
cates that  it  will  continue  to  thrive  in  the  coming  year. 

D.  R.  Hand,  Consular  AgerU. 

BoCAS  DEL  TOEO,  Jativonf  6,  1900. 

iat  valuation  of  the  Colombian  peso,  January  1, 1900,  was 
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In  compliance  with  the  instructiona  contained  in  the  circular  issued 
by  the  Department  of  State  under  date  of  July  10,  1  inclose  a  state- 
ment giving  information  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  r^ardlng  the 
imports  ana  export*  of  this  district,  the  Colombian  Department  of 
Antioquia,  during  the  year  1S9S  and  the  first  half  of  the  present  year. 

The  monthly  reportiS  published  by  the  Antioquia  Railway  Company 
have  been  my  only  available  source  of  trustworthy  information  as  to 
the  imports  and  exports  of  the  portion  of  this  district  that  can  utilize 
the  railway.  This  portion  may  be  safely  considered  to  have  from  70 
to  80  per  cent  of  the  traffic  of  Antioquia. 

Though  the  bulk  of  the  Antioquian  trade  is  with  England,  flour,  lard, 
and  petroleum  are  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  moat  of  the 
hides  and  coffee  produced  are  sent  in  r^niru. 

Mining  is  the  piincipal  industir  of  Antioquia.  Its  gold  and  silver 
mines  have  been  worked  successfully  from  a  remote  colonial  epoch, 
and  at  present  about  $3,500,000  worth  of  bullion  is  annually  exported, 

Principally  to  England.     Tne  population  of  the  department  is  about 
S0,000. 

Thomas  Hebsan,  Consul. 
Mbdellik,  September  Bl,  1899. 


Import*  over  the  Antwtjwia  Raxlwag  tn  1898. 


Building  materialii 

Cig&TB  and  dguettea 

Demijotuu 

Explosives 

Flour 

Freiriit: 

For  the  electric-light  com- 
pany   

For  the  railway  company . 

For  the  departmeDl&l  gov- 
ernment   

For  the  nsitioiial  goverD- 


17,811 
140,352 
293,009 


270,678 
101,422 


General  mercbandise  . . . 
Iron,  Steel,  and  copper. , 
I*rd 


11,440 
.  2,674,423 
.      438,931 

10,936 


Lead 

Machinery . . 

Hatches 

Mails 

NailB 


EllogTunii. 
113,52:1 
67, 107 
17, 190 
70,489 
31,942 


Petroleam 65,381 

Proviflions 195, 373 

Salt .■ 1,113,766 

Wine,  spirits,  and  beer 650, 530 

Wine 81,879 

UnclaBsified 118,206 


U  over  the  An^oqwa  RaHway  in  1898. 


Anise  seed 

Building  materials 

Cigarettes 

C3tee : 

Demijohns 

FrwMt: 

For  the  railway  company. 

For  the  national  govem- 

Oeneral  merchandise 

Gold  and  silver  bullion 

Hats,  Panama.. 

Hides 


India  rubber 

live  plants 

Machinery 

Mails 

Ores 

Passenger  lup^age 

Powder 

Provisione 

Timber 

Wine,  spirits,  and  btei-. 
Unclassiaed 


187,519 
34,581 
27,013 
12,391 
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iDifort*  over  Iht  Anlioqaia  RaUwat/ from  JanMory  1  to  Jwte  30,  i 


EiLogTuiu. 
15,561 
21,497 
10,559 
90,302 


Btiildii^  materialB 

Cigan  and  cigarettes 

D^i  Johns 

ExploeiTee 

Floor 

Freisht: 

For  the  electric-l^ht  a 
pany 

For  the  railway  compaj 

For  the  departmental  g 
erDment __, _ 

For  the  nstdoaal  govern-  Unci 

General  merch'andiBe 1,312,696 

Iron,  Hteel,  and  copper 209, 844 

laiA 27,413 


3,107 


Machinery 17, 8,  - 

MailB 82,274 

Matches 1,553 

NailB 8,890 

Passenger  luggt^ 13, 204 

Petroleum 44, 188 

ProviaionB 138, 907 

Salt 282,489 

Wine,  apirite,  and  beer 304, 341 

Wire 63,251 

"     ified 66,562 


T  Ou  Antioquia  Railway  frwn  Jatauxry  1  to  Jane  30,  1899. 


Anise  seed 

Bnilding  material 

Cigarettes 

Cdlee ! 

Demijohns 

Frei^t  for  the  railway  com- 
pany   

General  merchandise 

Gold  and  Hilver  bnlllon 

Hate,  Panama 

Hides 

India  mbber 


4,712 
39,455 
8,355 


Live  plants 

Machinery 

Orea. !!'."".""'!!!".'.'!! 

Passen^r  lui^age 

ProvisionH 

Timber 

Wine,  spirits,  and  beer. . 
nncUsaifled 


EXCHANGE  IN  COLOMBIA. 

When  quotations  of  exchange  are  given  in  Medellin,  they  are  under- 
stood to  refer  to  bills  drawn  on  England  at  thirty  days'  sight,  unless 
otherwise  specified,  and  from  these  quotations  the  values  of  bills  on 
other  countries  are  determined,  in  accordance  with  the  intrinsic  values 
of  the  respective  monetary  units. 

Premium  on  exchange  is  computed  upon  the  somewhat  inaccurate 
assumption  ihaX  the  par  value  of  £20  is  exactly  100  Colombian  gold 
pesos,  whereas  the  true  equivalent  of  £20  is  100  gold  pesos  and  86 
cents;  so  that,  taking  the  present  current  rate  as  an  example,  it  is  not 
quite  correct  to  say  ttiat  exchange  is  at  355  per  cent  premium,  because 
what  we  mean  is  that  for  £20,  the  equivalent^  not  of  $100,  but  of 
$100.86  (Colombian  gold  pesos),  $455  in  Colombian  paper  currency  is 
chained. 

The  Colombian  monetary  system  is  based  upon  the  French,  the 
Colombian  gold  peso  being  worth  exactly  6  francs,  and  the  monetary 
units  of  the  principal  countries  that  have  commercial  relations  with 
■  Colombia  have  the  following  values,  expressed  in  Colombian  gold  pesos 
and  thousandths: 

British  pound  sterling f6.043 

American  dollar 1.036 

French  franc .' 200 

German  mark 247 
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Ab  tile  rates  of  exchange  will  show,  gold  still  circulated  in  Colombia 
in  1881,  but  it  was  gradually  replaced  by  sUver  money.  Later  on  the 
silver-peso  piece,  containing  900  parts  of  pure  silver  to  100  of  alloy, 
disappeared  before  the  halt-peso  piece,  with  835  parts  of  pure  metal 
to  166  parta  of  alloy ;  and  in  1886  mis  baser  coin  was  in  turn  supplanted 
by  the  paper  peso,  the  present  legal  tender  of  the  country. 

The  amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation  is  officially  stated  to  be 
$40,000,000;  not  an  excessive  amount  for  a  country  containing  about 
5,000,000  inhabitants  and  having  vast  natural  resources.  Still,  the 
^per  peso  has  fallen  to  about  one-fifth  of  its  nominal  value,  and  there 
IB  nothm^  in  the  present  situation  to  warrant  the  sapposition  that  the 
lowest  point  has  as  yet  been  reached. 

The  commercial  prostration  of  Colombia  is  mainly  due  to  the  con- 
tinued depression  in  foreign  markets  of  the  price  of  coffee,  the  prin- 
cipal export.  The  imports  have  naturally  shrunk  with  the  exports, 
and  consequently  the  national  revenue,  derived  from  the  custom-houses, 
has  been  proportionately  reduced.  At  the  same  time  retrenchment  of 
expenses  has  not  been  effected,  and  the  country  is  burdened  with  a 
diplomatic  and  consular  service  and  a  standing  army  beyond  its  means. 
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Meager  sourcea  of  iDformation  render  it  difficult  to  make  a  satisfac- 
tory report  on  this  or  other  South  American  countries.  Statistics  are 
rarely  published,  and  are  frequently  stale  and  unreliable.  No  statistics 
of  this  country  have  been  published  since  1891,  until  recently,  for  1897. 
The  great  fire  of  1896  destroyed  records.  The  tables  sent  herewith, 
of  a  sort  readily  accessible  in  countries  like  our  own,  were  compiled 
from  the  books  of  the  custom-house  by  my  clerk,  involving  weeks  of 
labor,  and  are  approximately  correct. 

ECONOMIC   AHD   INDUSTRIAL  FBOGBES8. 

The  year  1898  marks  an  epoch  in  Ecuadoran  history.  The  Liberal 
party  enacted  a  number  of  progressive  laws,  to  wit: 

(1)  Adoption  of  the  gold  standard. 

(2)  Ratmcation  of  contract  with  American  and  English  syndicate  for 
bmlding  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  railroad. 

(3)  Abrogation  or  church  domination. 
(4i  Settlement  of  foreign  debt. 

This  was  not  accomplished  without  violent  opposition,  resulting  in 
armed  rebellion  in  the  early  part  of  1899.  This,  however,  met  with  a 
crushing  defeat,  and  the  indications  are  that  the  reactionists  will  not  be 
able  to  stir  up  civil  strife  again  for  some  time.  A  presidential  election 
in  1900  may  bring  another  conflict.  The  (ingress  now  in  session  has 
enacted  a  number  of  measures,  some  excellent,  which  when  published 
I  will  transmit. 

The  industrial  progress  has  been  gratifying.  Guayaquil,  which  ia  to 
Ecuador  politically  what  Paris  is  to  France  and  commercially  what 
Hamburg  is  to  Germany,  has  literally  risen  from  its  ashes,  and  traces 
of  the  great  fire  of  1896  are  rapidly  disappearing.  The  business  por- 
tion of  the  city  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  a  better  class  of 
buildings  replacing  those  destroyed.  This  is  true  also  as  regards  the 
residential  portion  of  the  town. 

Some  municipal  improvements  have  been  made  both  here  and  in 
Quito,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  done. 

The  highways  of  the  Republic,  if  they  can  be  called  such,  are  in  a 
deplorable  condition,  and  demand  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Even  in  summer  the  roads  to  Quito  are  very  bad,  and  in 
winter  wretched  beyond  conception;  in  fact,  for  tiie  greater  part  of 
the  distance  they  are  simply  mule  trails,  varied  with  mud  bogs.  The 
roads  from  the  smaller  ccmst  towns  to  the  interior  are  even  worse. 
The  Ecuadoran  ad^^  that  "  The  country  is  one  for  birds  to  fly  over, 
and  not  for  men  to  traverse,"  is  unhappily  a  statement  of  fact.  Nine- 
teen-twentieths  of  the  commerce  of  Ecuador  passes  through  Guaya- 
quil; her  customs  returns  being  5,700,000  sucres,  while  all  other 
ports  yield  but  300,000  sucres  of  a  6,000,000  sucres  total.  The  rail- 
road to  Quito,  when  completed,  willmakethiscitystillmoreimportent. 

A  few  minor  industries  have  been  inaugurated,  to  wit:  A  large 
brewery  in  Guayaquil,  which  will  naturally  diminish  the  importation 
of  beer;  an  electric  plant  at  Quito,  and  other  enterprises.  A  native 
company  has  been  formed  to  install  an  electric  plant  in  this  city,  but  I 

'  In  reply  to  circular  of  Jnly  10.  1B9»,  _  , 
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doubt  whether  the  undertaking  materializes.  The  concessionaries  have 
not  yet  commenced  the  erection  of  the  jute  and  cotton  factories  nor  the 
electric  railway  from  Babahoyo  to  Balsayamba — iO  miles. 

AGKICULTURE. 

Ecuador  has  been  blessed  with  pbenomeua)  crops,  both  in  1898  and 
1899. 

Cacao,  on  which  the  whole  business  of  the  country  hinges,  has 
largely  exceeded  in  yield  any  previous  crop  harvested,  and  has  com- 
manded very  remunerative  prices.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  crop 
fiYiwn  in  any  country  yields  such  returns  as  cacao.  Tables  show  that 
'ranee  receives  about  double  what  goes  to  any  other  country,  but  I 
am  told  it  is  shipped  to  Havre  for  distribution  to  all  Europe,  and 
French  consumption  is  much  less  than  might  be  supposed. 

A  recent  effort  to  create  an  export  trust  in  this  article  proved  a 
failure;  yet  it  would  be  easy  for  capitalists  to  "corner  the  market." 

The  cultivation  of  rubber,  I  am  told,  is  meeting  with  great  success. 
If  true,  it  will  stimulate  effort  in  that  direction. 

The  sugar  crop  has  been  small,  owing  to  unfavorable  seasons.  It  is 
sufficient  only  to  supply  the  local  demand. 

Rice,  whicn  the  country  can  produce  in  quantity,  does  not  receive 
the  attention  it  merits,  and  considerable  quantities  are  imported  from 
Peru  and  Chile. 

Hides,  which  go  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  show  a  large  increase 
over  1897. 

Exports  of  coffee  in  1898  were  slightly  less  than  in  1897.  They  go 
principally  to  Chile,  France,  and  England. 

Cotton  grows  wild,  but  is  gathered  mainly  to  supply  local  demands. 
Exports  amount  only  to  25,000  sucres  (|11,150). 

The  production  of  wool  is  small.  Consumption  is  local,  mostly  by 
peasantry  in  the  cold  mountain  section. 

MANUFAOTUBEa. 

There  are  a  few  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  sugar  refineries,  soap, 
chocolate,  candy,  beer,  and  other  factories  in  Quito,  Guayaquil,  and 
other  cities.    Statistics  are  unobtainable. 

EDUCATION. 

This  is  in  a  very  backward  state.  Primary  schools  are  supported 
by  the  municipalities ;  colleges  by  local  and  government  aid.  Teachers 
are  poorly  paid  and  school  equipment  is  very  inferior.  It  is  said  most 
of  the  coast  population  can  read  and  write,  but  in  the  interior,  where 
the  bulk  of  tne  people  reside,  there  is  deplorable  illiteracy,  especially 
among  the  Indians.  This  is  a  most  interesting  race;  gentle,  indus- 
trious, and  anxious,  at  least  in  many  cases,  to  acquire  knowledge. 

It  would  be  a  philanthropic  act  to  esteblish  English  schools  here. 

SOCIAL   AND    BAMTABY. 

It  is  gratifj'ing  to  state  that  w^^s  are  increasing,  and  the  standard 
of  living,  which  is  of  the  most  primitive  character,  is  improving.     On 
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the  Guayaqtiil  and  Quito  Baiiroad  the  men  are  paid  1.20  sucres  (60 
cents)  per  aaj,  and  tne  Hacendados  have  been  compelled  to  increase 
wages  to  retain  their  laborers.  In  Guayaquil,  which  is  in  touch  with 
the  outside  world,  wages  are  fair;  in  Quito,  so  poor  one  marvels  how 
the  people  can  live.  The  foreigners  in  this  city  and  natives  who  have 
traveled  and  lived  abroad  have  infused  American  and  European  ideas 
into  their  neighbors  to  some  extent,  and  their  habit^j,  customs,  and 
style  of  dress  are  of  the  present,  while  Quito,  a  most  picturesque  and 
interesting  city,  clings  to  seventeenth-century  ideas  and  ways  of  life, 
especially  in  religious  customs  and  observances. 

Sanitary  measures  are  at  last  beginning  to  receive  attention,  and  it 
is  said  that  Congress  has  decreed  uiat  sewers  shall  be  built  in  Guaya- 
quil. Cleanliness  and  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  health  would 
make  this  a  healthy  town. 

NATIONAI,  HEVENUES. 

National  income  for  1898  is  stated  by  the  minister  of  hacienda  to 
have  been  7,805,000  sucres  ($3,285,905),  divided  as  follows: 
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TAXATION, 

National  revenues  are  derived,  as  shown,  principally  from  customs 
and  excise  duties;  municipal  revenues,  from  licenses,  taxes  on  liquors, 
assessments  on  property  holders  for  improvements,  water  rente,  rent  of 
market  stalls,  etc.  The  tax  on  real  estate  is  but  one-tenth  of  1  per 
cent.  The  result  is  the  cities  have  scant  revenues,  and  are  unable  to 
pursue  a  judicious  system  of  improvements,  such  as  p»ving,  sewerage, 
street  cleaning,  maintaining  fire  department,  etc  The  inefGciency  of 
the  tire  department  forces  property  holders  to  pay  5  to  7  per  cent 
premium  per  annum  to  foreign  fire  msurance  companies. 

H.  Doc.  481,  Pt.  1 42  CoO'^lc 
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FINANCIAL  BfSTBH. 

The  Goveroment  neither  coins  money  nor  issues  notes,  but  vests 
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sucrea  denomination;  silver,  5  centavos  to  1  sucre;  gold  (condores),  10 
sucree.  TTiere  are  also  a  few  nickels  in  circulation.  The  country  is 
already  virtually  on  a  gold  basis.  For  two  years  past,  the  Sucre  has 
been  worth  48.65  cents  American  gold  and  exchange  on  the  United 
States,  three  days'  sight,  is  at  107  premium. 

The  capital  or  the  Commercial  and  Agricola  Bank  is:  Authorised, 
5,000,000  sucresj  paid  up,  3,000,000  sucres.  That  of  the  Bank  of 
Ecuador  is:  Authorized,  2,000,000  sucres;  paid  up,  1,600,000  sucres. 
Rate  of  issue,  three  to  one  on, paid-up  capital;  stock  owned  by  share- 
holders; liability  of  shareholders  limited  to  stock  subscribed  for.  Con- 
dition of  banks,  solvent.  Shares  Commercial  and  Agricola  command 
50  per  cent  premium;  shares  Bank  of  Ecuador  command  TOper  cent 
premium.  Annu^  dividends  range  from  14  to  16  per  cent,  llieother 
banks,  all  of  which  are  located  in  G-uayaquU,  are  establishments  of 
deposit  and  discount  and  mortgages. 


HEBCANTILE. 


The  lai^e  exporting  and  importing  houses  of  Guayaquil  are  solvent 
and  compare  favorab^'  with  those  of  any  city  in  Europe  or  the  United 
States,  Guayaquil  receives  and  distributes  nearly  all  the  goods  im- 
ported. 


The  mineral  wealth  of  Elcuador  is  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture,  and 
will  continue  to  be  until  the  Government  has  a  geological  and  min- 
eralogical  survey  made  by  a  competent  chief  and  corps  of  assistants, 
or  until,  as  is  much  more  likely,  the  Guayaquil  and  Guito  Railroad 
Company  undertakes  the  work.  Gold  and  silver  are  known  to  exist 
ID  paying  quantities,  and  it  is  claimed  that  petroleum,  coal,  copper, 
and  other  minerals  also  exist.  At  present  there  are  only,  I  think,  two 
mines  in  operation'— Playa  de  Oro,  a  placer  mine  in  the  province  of 
Esmeralda,  and  Zaruma,  in  the  province  of  Loja,  both  American 
enterprises.  The  first,  I  am  told,  nas  not  so  far  wen  successful,  but 
Zaruma,  in  which  some  of  the  VanderbiltB  are  interested,  promises 
well.  The  company  is  now  exporting  gold  dust  monthly  to  the  United 
States.  The  death  of  the  manner,  Mr.  Newberry,  an  able  mining 
engineer,  was  a  great  loss  to  the  company.  A  vile  and  often  an  im- 
passable road  from  Machala,  on  the  coast,  to  Zaruma  has  sadly  handi- 
capped the  work,  entailing  expensive  delays  and  loss.  Rich  deposits 
of  gold  undoubtedly  exist  in  the  Oriente,  which  it  is  likely  will  receive 
attention  when  the  railroad  reaches  Quito.     At  present,  tbey  are  not; 


This  country  knows  nothing  either  of  its  resources,  population,  area„ 
or  boundaries;  it  is  all  guesswork.  No  census  has  ever  been  taken, 
not  even  in  Guayaquil.  The  number  of  beeves  slaughtered  is  esti- 
mated to  represent  the  population  at  the  rate  of  one  to  a  thousand;  so 
Guayaquil  is  now  supposed  to  have  55,000  people  within  her  limits  if 
her  population  has  a  normal  appetite. 
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OCEAN  AUD  OOASrWTSE  TBANBPOBTATIOK. 

There  are  two  lines,  British  and  Cliilean,  giving  weekly  serrice  north 
and  south,  carrying  mail  and  passengers — first-cuiss^oomf  ortable,  com* 
modious— running  at  present  from  Valparaiso  to  Panama,  thence  to 
Ocos,  Guatemala,  but  arrangements  are  under  way  to  extend  the  itin- 
erary to  Vancourer.  The  same  British  line  has  a  semimonthly  service 
from  G-uayaquil  to  Panama  and  intermediate  ports,  subsidized  by 
Ek;uador  to  the  extent  of  $2,400  yearly.  The  Koemos  Line  (German) 
runs  monthly  from  Hamburg  to  San  Jose,  Guatemala,  and  return, 
touching  at  Guayaquil. 

Lamport  and  Holt  steamers  run  from  Liverpool  to  Guayaquil  and 
back  monthly. 

The  Greenock  or  Gulf  Line  runs  from  Liverpool  or  London  to  Guay- 
aquil and  back  monthly. 

Merchant  Line  (W.  K.  Grace  &  Co.)  gives  service  once  every  six 
weeks,  and  there  are  about  four  steamers  dispatohed  by  Flint,  £ddy 
&  Co.  from  New  York  to  Guayaquil,  both  under  the  English  flag. 

In  addition,  occasional  sailing  vessels  from  Liverpool,  Hamourg, 
and  Bordeaux  bring  miscellaneous  cargoes,  and  lumber  vessels  come 
from  our  Pacific  States.  About  a  dozen  Ameiican-built  oidewheel 
steamers,  of  some  50  tons  cargo  capacity,  ply  tiie  various  rivers. 

The  head  of  navigation  in  £*y  season  is  Bababoyo,  port  for  Quito: 
Narauial,  port  for  Cuenca;  Port  Bolivar,  for  province  of  Del  Oro,  and 
Santa  Bosa,  for  Loja.  In  ihe  rainy  season  the  boats  traverse  the  entire 
Cocas  district  beyond  Babahoyo  and  Daule,  to  a  distance  of  120  miles 
from  Guayaquil. 

Besides  the  steamers  engaged  in  river  traffic,  there  are  about  100 
or  more  small  smacks  moving  the  products  of  the  country  and  carrying 
freight  to  and  from  coasting  ports  and  Guayaquil. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  has  not  yet  made  any  retalia- 
torr  move  to  extend  its  service  southward  from  Panama,  us  was  hoped 
and  expected,  but  may  still  do  so.  It  has  recently  cut  rates  between 
Ocos  and  Panama. 

OOHHUNICATION  WITH  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

There  is  weekly  communication  via  Panama — time  about  fifteen 
days,  of  which  there  are  about  eleven  of  actual  travel;  also  by  steamers 
via  toe  Strait — time  about  eight  to  ten  weeks,  including  stoppages. 

FBEIQHT  BATES  TO  AlTD  FBOH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


reight  rates  are  decreasing,  due  to  competition  via  the  Strait,  but 
stiu  much  higher  by  both  routes  than  those  from  Europe.     The 


Freic 
are  stiu  „         ^  . 

Germans  give  the  lowest  rates.  The  Panama  Railroad  and  Steamship 
Company's  charges  are  so  high  as  to  seriously  affect  United  States 
trade,  brides  the  [Hissenger  accommodation  being  unsatisfactory.  Mo 
relief  can  be  expected  from  this  company,  which  is  nominally  American 
but  really  Fi-ench,  until  an  isthmian  canal  is  built.  The  completion 
of  the  raUroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  will  doubtless  create 
competition  and  lower  freight  and  passenger  rates.  Now,  one  has  to 
pay  ilO  gold  from  Colon  to  Panama — 17  mues — over  20  cents  per  milf 
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RAILWAY  TBANSPOKTATION, 

There  is  but  one  raOroad  in  Ecuador,  narrow  gauge,  from  Daran, 
on  the  Gruayaa,  opposite  Guayaquil,  to  Chimbo,  a^ut  60  mUes.  This 
line  will  be  wiaened,  in  fact  virtually  rebuilt,  and  form  a  portion  of 

THE   GUAYAQUIL   AND   QUITO  RAILWAY. 

This  great  and  difficult  road  traveraing  the  heart  of  the  Andes  is 
being  built,  despite  the  croakers,  under  me  immediate  Bupervision  of 
that  energetic  gentleman,  Mr.  Archer  Harman,  of  New  York,  and 
work  is  "well  under  way.  Colonel  Shank,  an  engineer  of  continental 
fame,  has  been  forced  by  illness  and  his  advanced  years  to  return 
home,  but  not  before  the  line  from  Chimbo,  present  terminus,  to 
Sibambe  had  been  definitely  located.  This  is  tne  most  arduous  and 
expensive  portJOD  of  the  line,  presenting  the  greatest  engineering  diffi- 
culties, on  which  an  altitude  of  8,000  feet  is  reached,  and  the  most 
ragged  country  traversed.  The  balance  of  the  line  from  Sibambe  to 
Quito  is  easy  in  compamon,  and  preliminary  surveys  have  been  made 

Sreparatory  to  the  adoption  of  a  permanent  line.  This  part  of  the 
ne  requires  a  climb  of  4,000  feet  more,  but  the  grade  is  less.  Amer- 
ican engineers  were  under  Colonel  Shunk's  command  and  are  now 
aiding  his  succeesor,  Major  Harman.  The  Government  has  appointed 
Mr.  J.  C.  l^tterson,  of  Philadelphia,  well  and  favorably  known  to  the 
railway  world,  to  supervise  the  work  on  its  behalf  and  keep  it  informed 
as  to  progress.  A  large  force  of  laborers  is  actively  at  work,  but  many 
more  are  needed.  Twenty  kUometers  {44  miles)  have  been  graded  and 
rails  laid  on  8  kilometers.  Progress  is  somewhat  impeded  by  the  fact 
that  work  can  only  be  done  on  the  Guayaquil  end,  all  constructive 
material  having  to  be  carried  along  with  the  road.  Large  quantities 
of  supplies  have  been  imported  and  there  seems  to  be  abundant  capital 
behind  the  enterprise,  in  which  prominent  American  and  English  capi- 
talists are  interested.  I  regret  to  say,  however,  there  is  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  work  and  venomous  attacks  have  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers. A  Congressional  committee  recently  appointed  at  the  instance 
of  the  enemies  of  the  road  haa  made  its  report.  It  went  to  censure, 
but  returned  to  iiraise.  The  benefits  whicn  will  accrue  to  Ecuador 
from  this  road  are  incalculable.  Political  hostility  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  opposition.  Mr.  Harman,  who  is  perhaps  optimistic,  declares  the 
road  will  be  completed  within  three  years.  It  has  brought  many 
Americans  and  will  add  largely  to  our  commerce  with  Ek^uador. 

The  interest  on  the  bonds  in  which  the  company  is  to  be  paid  is 
secured  by  a  lien  on  the  custom-house  receipts  of  the  Republic,  and  it 
is  claimed  it  is  amply  able  to  meet  the  obligation.  Now  that  the 
foreign  debt  has  been  arranged  and  the  interest  thereon  is  being  regu- 
larly paid,  the  credit  of  Ecuador  h&a  notably  improved,  and  I  am  told 
the  bonds  have  all  been  placed  at  figures  approximating  par. 

Personally,  I  consider,  even  if  tne  road  fails  to  earn  more  than 
operating  expenses,  it  will  be  the  best  investment  Ecuador  ever  made, 
for  without  it  she  can  not  develop  her  rich  and  varied  resources. 
Again,  it  will  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  for  Mexico  demoostratea 
tlmt  nothing  prevents  revolutions  so  much  as  railroads. 
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There  have  been  no  changes  in  port  regulations,  wharfage  dues, 
improvements,  harbor  facilities,  new  wagon  or  caravan  routes,  new 
canal  or  river  systems,  vessels  built  or  purchased  abroad,  tonnage 
employed  in  foreign  trade,  methods  aiding  or  protectinjg  merchant 
marine,  or  in  patent,  trade-mark,  or  copyright  laws;  there  are  no 
licenses  nor  passports  required  from  commercial  travelers  or  regola- 
tiont)  affecting  them,  nor  nave  there  been  extensions  of  telegraph  or 
cable  systems;  no  laws  discriminate  against  American  vessels;  there  is 
no  change  in  postal  rates — 10  cents  foreign,  5  cents  domestic,  for  15 
grammes — nor  in  laws  as  to  marking  goods,  showing  country  of 
origin,  etc.  The  changes  made  by  the  present  Congress  in  tariff  rates, 
customs  rules,  quarantine  regulations,  excise  duties,  etc.,  will  be 
reported  when  the  laws  are  published. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  su^^^estions  made  by  me  in  reports  to  Department  and  replies 
to  merchants  cover  my  views  as  to  the  best  means  of  increasing  our 
trade  with  Ek;uador.     They  are,  in  brief — 

(1)  An  isthmian  canaL 

hf  Capable  commercial  travelers. 

(3)  Competition  with  Europe  in  freight  rates  as  far  as  possible; 
also  in  extension  of  credits  and  catering  to  requirements  of  buyers. 

(4)  Careful  and  compact  packing,  to  avoid  breakage  and  save  expense 
in  freights  and  duties. 

(5)  Utilizing  the  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  pend- 
ing construction  of  a  canal. 

(6)  Subsidies  to  steamers.  No  steamer  flying  the  American  flag  has 
been  in  this  harbor  since  I  entered  upon  my  duties  in  1897,  and  not 
one  American  salesman  to  ten  or  more  German  has  visited  Guayaquil. 

(7)  Goods  should  be  packed  to  occupy  as  far  as  possible  the  actual 
space  displaced  by  the  material  composmg  the  artide. 

On  a  lounge  recently  shipped,  costing  tlO,  the  freight  was  tlO  by 
the  Strait,  because  the  lees  were  not  removed,  as  they  should  have 
been,  and  it  was  heavily  boxed.  The  freight  from  Germany  would 
have  been  perhaps  a  couple  of  dollars,  for  the  legs  would  have  been 
removed  and  it  would  have  lieen  packed  in  strong  canvas.  The  mat- 
ter of  jiacking  is  very  important,  for  duties  are  charged  on  gross 
weight,  and  freight  both  on  space  and  weight. 

Tnc  Philadelphia  Museum  and  similar  inc^titutions  appear  to  be  mate- 
rially aiding  our  merchants  in  building  up  an  export  trade.  Circulars 
do  little  good;  those  in  English  1  do  not  nelieve  repay  postage. 
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Export*  ffvm  Ecuador  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 1898,  byprodveU. 
NoTi.— Kilo  eqnali  2,2016  pounds.   The  equivalenu  In  United  fiUMa  carrenc;  of  the  ni 
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Exports  from  Ecuador  for  (he  year  ended  December  SI,  1898 
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Exporte  show  the  remarkable  increase  of  over  SO  per  cent,  due  to 
the  superb  cocoa  crop,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Silver  was  exported  to  purchase  gold  to  be  coined  into  condors, 
Ecuador  having  adopted  tiie  gold  standard,  the  law  going  into  effect 
November,  19W. 
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The  large  decrease  in  importations  is  due  principally  to  two  camies: 
First,  The  necessity  of  replacing  in  1897  merchandise  destroyed  by 
the  great  fire  of  October,  1896,  which  swept  two-thirds  of  Guaj'aquil: 
second,  the  importation  by  the  banks  of  specie  in  1897  under  Hpeciat 
law  of  Ecuadorian  Congress.  Duties  being  imposed  on  gross  weight, 
figures  are  not  absolutely  correct,  but  are  sufficiently  so  to  show  the 
volume  of  trade. 
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J,„,mrli  from  United  SUjleg  irUo  Eeuador.  hy_arwip»  of  arUde*,  atxofding  to  the  dedOTtd 
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Gain  in  amount  of  trad©  over  1897:  12  per  cent. 

The  above  table  shows  the  gratifying  fact  that  while  the  imports  in 
1898  decreased  86  per  cent,  the  United  States  increased  its  trade  12  per 
cent,  and  from  third  place  in  1897  advanced  to  first  in  1898. 

Despite  this,  our  trade  in  cotton  and  woolen  textiles  is  almost  oil. 
A  few  commercial  travelers  in  these  and  other  lines  could,  I  believe, 
be  profitably  employed  and  would  largely  increase  our  exports  to  this 
country. 
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,11  other  article*  Include  0  clulflcUknu  on  the  books  of  the  Ecuadorian  caMom-bouse. 
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I8B7. 

1S9S. 

18»7. 

60,722 
43;  819 

16^527 
18^087 

isisss 

B8;67S 

i;i 

24.957 

is'Sra 

P 

Sacra. 

SUCT«. 

1 

000 

000 
000 

7,167 

ts.on 

12,000 

7.269 
9,588 

600 

5,000 

Kcoo 

44000 

^,048 

1«.000 

*BS,l»4 

242,000 

25,236 

'^?o 

64,  IK 

other  artlclo  Include  44  clusincatlons  on  the  boolu  of  the  Ecimdorl&n  custom-house. 
Tbldi  impurlaiions  af  wixeUcmanu  wearing  apparel  and  midasmfied  texlHet. 


Coontrlea. 

8ucr«. 

United  Stales 

121.000 

S;SS! 
l3;o«6 

IS'SSS 

byGoo'^lc 
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ImporU  of  mitrxtticmamt  mam^aelured  nofiont,  /ancj/  and  porting  good*. 


Artlrle*. 

import!  Into  Ecmdor. 

Importa  man  the  Cnlted  Stalo. 

use. 

U(7. 

uas. 

UW7. 

SlKK* 

»,4B«     1S,000 
»l,271     U.OOO 

S;SS  IW 

24,  Wl     1£.DD0 
9,«17      4,000 
11,070      5,000 

ao,S7S    15,000 

168,899     76.000 

au^. 

»47 

11 

900 

2,  SOD 
71,000 

U.TM 
440 

J 

'  00 

•230 
86 

,2 

21885 

uo 

674 

85.187 

17.000 

K1.S0I 

130.000 

UI,SM  200,000 

»,066 

27,000 
21 

SO,  092 

All  other  articlEii  Include  124  claaiacBtloiu  on  tbe  book!  of  the  Eciudorisn  ciHtom-houBe. 
Total  impoTlntion*  of  mitcelkmtoot  mamifaduTtd  nofwM,  /ancy  and  tporUng  good». 


CaaaMiM. 

Bncrau 

rnlted  Slata 

nornu. 

ctooo 

te,ooo 

s9.aoi 

•ai.ooo 

Impotiti  of  ttationery  and  paper. 


Articlen 

Import.  Into  E™«l<.r. 

Impiata  trom  the  Ualted  tHHa. 

1808. 

1M7. 

ISOB. 

18)7. 

8,  TO 

122,000 

M.oeo 

62,736 

S;ffi 
11 

•27,000 
18,000 

n'ooo 
uiooo 

Sucra. 
12, 9M 
6,414 
18;248 

ts.ooo 

flieoo 

5!363 
9,  794 

:i,108 

1,701 

...». 

M 

"■S 

36,000  [109,243 

251, 819 

120,000   400,399 

"•» 

Ti,aM 

19.14 

AH  other  articln  Include  6«  cIsniflrstloDi  on  the  booki  of  the  Ecuadorian  coetom-holl 
Total  importatunu  of  riationern  and  paper. 


CouDtne*. 

Sucrec 

United  BlBtcs 

ncm   n« 

<6,000 
DOOOO 
481000 
S4,(W0 
SI.OOO 
22,319 

byGoo'^lc 
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Import»  (i/  draga  and  perfumery. 


Artlclea. 

Imports  into  Ecuador. 

Imports  Irom  the  TTnllei! 

BiBta. 

ISM. 

mn. 

IBM. 

1897. 

as;™ 

■ss 

•a,  462 

8,620 
10.313 

itSfl? 

n28,000 

iilooo 

5"  000 
8;800 

S 

"■Z 

74,647 

6,0M 

5,007 

*?ffi 

32.548 

1 

11,000 

8,000 
18,000 

IS,  212 

8,000 

10,917 

5,000 

3,000 

2,706 

1,000 

2,000 

226,  ara 

112,000 

406.  »09 

ara.000 

n.885 

S&.OO0 

lOl.SSS 

54.802 

ide  28  clRBHlflcatlotiB  on  the  books  of  the  EciudoilBD  ciutam-hoiue. 
ToUd  imporlaiiotu  of  drugg  and  ptrfamery. 


Coantriei. 

S.=r^ 

United  StBtei 

0nlwd  Btat«e 

72,000 

IE 

12|STG 

IS 
■a 

Import*  of  eUk  textilet. 


ArUolc-. 

Imports  Into  Ecoador. 

Ifflporto  trom  Iho  United  3tat«B. 

1B98, 

18*7. 

1858, 

lew. 

11 
381726 
16.882 

6' 871 
«;30B 

10^000 
1«,000 

a 

11 

137,000 

7,000 
84,000 

Smto. 

ftKrtt 

20 

9.480 

83,200 

902 

490 

720 

525 

260 

3,847 

2IT.274 

108,000 

398,280 

197,000 

9,997 

'■S 

4.087 


rticIi-B  Include  29  cUsglflcatloiis  on  theboolu  olUie  EcuBdoiliLn  custom-house. 

ToUU  mporlaliims  ofmlk  textile*. 


r.,untrl<». 

aucrea. 

United  SUla 

11 

10,000 

fllwS 

■ 

byGoo'^lc 
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JmporU  ii/  matimieTy  and  apptianott. 


Anlvloi. 

ImporU  IdU>  Ecuidor. 

ImporU  from  the  Uii!t«il  Stales. 

1808.         1         leer. 

W»8. 

18»7. 

63,375 

•27,000 
28,000 

80,666 

1 
.11 

100,000 
46.000 
!O,000 

a.  300 
w'.txo 

7,000 

mIooo 

5«ra. 
44,tSS 
88,  K6 

10,0CC 

Sum,. 
46, 3» 

fi'm 

4;  652 
5,760 

^.C«, 

IS,  000 
61.804 

1 

!a,ooo 

'S 

7,  .wo 
8,000 

Extra  plecMmBcbincry 

Xreo 

SS8 
MS 

13,000 

.6,JIS 
06;347 

ACTtfuUursInMchine;^' 

8«;000 

m.i75 

08.000 

879,088 

IW.OOO 

i8s.m 

M.aoo 

67. » 

196,024 

100,150 

All  other  utlclea  Include  S3  eluilfloKons  OD  the  book*  ol  the  Eciudoilui  cui 
Total  imporlaliom  0/  madtintry  and  appliatuxi. 


CouDlrio. 

SUCMt 

CnltedSletoi 

w'ooo 
islooo 

llllTb 

Imports  <ij  woolen  lertUe*. 


Artlclis. 

Impom  Into  Ecuador. 

Import!  from  t 

eUDlted9tat«. 

1808. 

IS97. 

lew. 

1807. 

49,733 
11,248 

gSI! 
'8:3 

8.7ffi 
7;  300 

a».«64 

i 

00 
00 
00 

s 

1170.000 
77,000 
83,000 
14.000 

8«|000 

1:!!! 

10,000 

2l!0D0 
7.000 
8.000 

Is 

29;  000 

Sum. 

100 

800 

Sutra. 

1,^ 

738 

300 

7Sg 

Bue^in'''fiJii>'"V,'.'.'.','.'.',','.'.'. 

800 

1 

26 

876 

300 

997 

400, 

870 

698.328     2 

90,000 

1,243,107 

821,000 

•■r? 

3.100 

6,214 
0.4 

Allotbcrclivellli'a 


lude  23  article!  on  the  books  ot  the  Ecuadurlan  ui 
Total  im/ionaliuiui  of  kovUh  Ifj^iUs. 


fountri™. 

Sucree. 

Uulied  BlalM 

SIS 

8,000 

20,828 

„ 

L.oo'^lc 
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Mondory  irircuAUion  in  Ecuador  on  June  SO 


8uci% 

Unllod  Statca 
cumncy. 

<.  780, 780.00 

4M,  000.00 

«,  890, 000 

212,000 

'■^looloo 

2,183,000 

S.48S.S30.00 

67,780.  CO 

1,020.149.00 

198.000 

l.M2,8M.«l 
1,992.771.00 

740,000 
000,000 

S,«5.«80.00 

1.700,000 

Notealnuedbythebanka: 

3,599.463.00 

i!,m,4ee.Bo 

\^Z 

5,710,900.80 

2.858,000 

Amoont  nohfl  In  l™k  Jnne  30. 1MB: 

IS,8S9.40 
20,387.00 

15. 24*.  40 
5,665,8sa.« 

..ss 

6,710,001.80 

2,800,000 

1,992,771.00 
S,S(>{>,e63.40 

090  000 

2,  BOO,  000 

ToUil  amount  in  cireultdli/i 


Ycr. 

.-». 

United  Statca 

December  31- 

4,800.000 
5.174.000 

2,887,000 
2,7.10.000 

3;  829, 000 

' 

Oold  depomttd  in  I/auk  iiiuffg  June  Si 


lal  y  Agrlcola 

lei  Ecuador 

Total  as  required  by  Uw 


!_ 


The  above  tables  ai-e  derived  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Martin  Bein- 
bere,  president  of  the  Ctiamber  of  Commerce  of  Guayaquil,  who  also 
is  the  president  of  the  Ek^uadorian  monetary  commission.  The  report 
states  that  within  a  short  time  the  banlts  will  increase  their  gold 


'Sncre  equAla  48.6  cents  gold. 


::,G00'^|C 
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reserves  by  100,000  condors  of  10  aucres  each,  wliioh  are  now  being 
coined  in  accordance  with  the  proviBions  of  the  coinape  hiw  of  Novem- 
ber 4,  1898.  It  adds:  "Without  doubt  with  the  definite  adoption  of 
the  gold  standard,  and  the  natural  immigration  of  capital  to  a  country 
offering  such  certain  and  remunerative  investments  as  this,  an  ei-a  of 
important  commercial  prosperity  may  be  expected." 

PisBHr  M.  DeLeon, 

Conxui- General. 
Guayaquil,  <>^^>er  26, 1899. 


FAT.KT.AXD  ISLANDS. 

I  give  below  statement  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  these  islands 
for  the  year  1898.  Trade  retuma  compared  with  previous  yeara 
reveal  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  The  gam  in  population  and  material 
resources  are  the  cause  of  this  decided  wlvance,  and  with  the  building 
of  the  naval  works  there  will  be  further  growtn. 

Wages  are  very  high,  common  laborers  receiving  9d.  (18  cents)  an 
hour.     Women  receive  8d.  (16  cents)  per  hour. 


Ship  carpenters  when  working  on  ahipboard  obtain  £1  ($4.87)  per 
day  o!  eight  hours.  The  result  of  this  has  been  to  create  large  pur- 
chasing power  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  amount  of  goods  received  from  the  United 
StateSj  but  an  examination  of  the  stocks  in  the  stores  reveals  articles 
of  various  kinds  which  have  been  imported  to  England  and  then  sent 
here. 

A  large  amount  of  California  fruits,  canned,  is  sold  in  this  market. 

Prices  are  very  high,  California  fruits  which  retail  at  home  at  25 
cente  per  can  (the  best  grade)  sell  here  at  42  cents. 


ImpOTi*  to  FaiMand  Idand  for  year  1S9S. 

Coal $13,446 

Specie 7,500 

Runily  clothing 17,720 

Boota  and  ehoes 34, 780 

Glass  and  queens  w&re 2, 600 

Groceries 66, 165 

Fumiture 10, 290 

Ship  chandlery 36, 986 

Sheepdip 10,950 

Hardware 28, 375 

Haberdaehery 11, 665 

Doorstock 1,225 

Lnmber,  etc 15, 620 

SpiritB 18,850 

WineB 2,430 

Malt  liquora 19, 800 

Tobacco  and  cigars 9,6^ 

Miacellaneous 16,535 

Tot^ 326,460 

H.  Doc.  481,  Pt  1 43 
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ExpOTfsfntm  Falkland  Itkmds/ar  year  1898. 

Wool $461,030 

Bheepskins 21,877 

Tallow 6,250 

Hides 5,000 

Seal  skins 4, 935 

Hwr,  horuB,  etc 60 

live  Bheep 17, 010 

HiscelUneouH 2, 900 

Total 519,062 

Nearly  all  went  to  England.  Shipments  to  Ai^entina  were  valued 
at  $16,440.  The  export  of  wool  is  practically  controlled  by  the  Falk- 
land Island  Company. 

J.  E.  BowEN,  Chnmd. 
PoKT  Stanlbt,  November  6,  1899. 


THE  &UIANAS. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  contained  in  Department  circular  of 
July  10,  I  inclose  herewith  my  report  on  the  commerce  and  indus- 
tries of  this  consulai'  district  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1899. 

The  chanutter  of  the  established  industries  remains  the  same  as 
formerly,  and  no  processes  suggesting  new  fields  of  supply  to  the 
American  manufacturer  have  been  recently  applied.  Trade  moved  in 
it«  accustomed  channels,  with  no  very  startling  increase  or  diminution 
in  its  volume. 


BRITISH  GUIANA. 


The  following  comparative  statement  of  im[>orts  and  exports  of 
British  Guiana  for  the  financial  year  ended  March  31,  1899,  will  indi- 
cate their  tendency  and  relative  value  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
preceding  year: 


Countrtea. 

,»,* 

■~ 

Countries. 

18e7-«8.       '      1896-99. 

SKSS^r.::::: 

137,482.00 
36.430.78 
Ml,Ue.31 

63,632.11 
80,517.88 

2S6;«i;e6 
S;S:S 

60,816.06 

64.  mm 

%19O.I0 
8,169.82 

^^«r.r.-:::: 

W,0J7.BS  1       110,276.89 

Dutch  W«alnd>e... 

.MS.71  j           3,918.80 

gS&iPoVU-.: 

Total 

6,158,285.76  1    6.»t2,778.1» 

T" 

1 

United  Kingdom I 

United  Stales 

Bnttab  North  Amertca 

French  West  indlen . . 
Brltlsb  Wat  Indies... 
Dnlch  West  Indies... 

Holland 

Pottoguese  Posses- 


Bermuda. . 


>b  Went  Indies 


84,319.76 
18,174.79 
88,776.75 
74.056. 77 
12, 911. 47 
6.928.30 

ll,8«fi.9n 
IS,474.»7 
10,581.04 


Dulchanlana.... 
French  Qulana... 

Newfoundland  . . . 
I  East  Indies 

I  Uall«d  SUUe'ot'i 
lombia  and  olli 

Total 


15,809.39      8,523,318.43 
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The  increaae  ia  onr  importations  for  the  preceding  two  ^ears  and 
six  months,  amounting  to  nearly  Iialf  a  million  dollars,  was  mainly  along 
the  breadstuff  and  provision  lines,  and  was  largely  due  to  excessive 
rainB  followed  by  prolonged  drought,  which  rumed  the  rice,  cassava, 
and  other  grouna  crops,  constituting,  ordinarily,  the  staple  food  supply 
'  of  the  laboring  portion  of  the  community.  Flour  became  cheaper  as 
aa  article  of  food  than  rice. 

During  the  four  months  ended  July  31  of  the  current  year,  26,000 
more  barrels  of  flour  were  imported  into  the  colony  from  New  x  ork 
than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 


This  market  seems  assured  for  our  produce,  though  under  normal 
conditions  not  susceptible  of  greatly  increased  development.  If  any- 
thing were  needed  to  clinch  this  trade  and  pave  the  way  to  closer  busi- 
ness relations  in  other  lines,  the  reciprocity  treaty  recently  entered 
into  with  the  colony  will  have  that  tendency,  as  it  insures  a  preferen- 
tial tariff  rate  and  a  privileged  market  in  our  own  country  for  Deme- 
rara  sugar,  in  return  for  libera)  concessions  to  our  farm  and  a  few  of 
our  manufactured  products. 

The  looms  and  factories  of  the  mother  country  continue  to  supply 
her  colonial  subjects  with  about  all  their  necessities,  except  those  for 
subsistence,  and  nearly  all  their  luxuries.  We  are  nuking  some  head- 
way in  cotton  and  linen  textiles,  boots  and  shoes,  and  bicycles.  The 
records  at  the  custom-house  show  an  increase  of  Sli,000  in  valuation 
in  cottons  and  linen  importations  over  that  of  1898,  and  18,000  in  boots 
and  shoes.  Competition  in  the  bicycle  trade  is  very  shbrp,  not  only 
with  the  English  wheel,  but  among  the  various  manufacturers  of  our 
own  country;  but,  as  stated,  our  machines  more  than  hold  their  own 
over  foreign  makes. 

There  appears  to  be  an  opportunity  for  the  further  development  of 
trade  in  the  following  lines:  Metallic  hardware,  haberdashery  and  mil- 
lineiT,  cottons  and  nnens,  manufactured  glass,  manufactured  paper, 
wood  and  straw  paper,  manufactured  tobacco,  and  lager  beer.  Forty 
thousand  tons  of  steaming  coat  are  annually  consumed  nere  by  the  .sugar 
estates  and  railways;  about  all  of  it  comes  from  England.  The  great 
majority  of  the  population  in  this  country  is  composed  of  East  India 
coolies,  blacks,  and  Portuguese,  whose  wants  are  easily  satisfied  and 
whose  tastes  are  not  fastidious.  Theimporters  and  dealers  in  all  kinds 
of  produce  and  merchandise  are  either  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  or  Portu- 
guese. Nearly  all  reside  in  England,  while  their  agents  here  conduct 
their  business. 

The  following  are  the  principal  consignees:  Booker  Bros.  &  Co. ; 
Wieting  &  Kicfiter;  De  Jonge  &  Smith;  A.  W.  Perot  &  Co.;  Sand- 
bach,  Rirker  &  Co.;  G.  K.  Garnett;  Garnett  &  Co.;  Smith  Bros.  & 
Co.,  and  J.  I.  Chapman,  all  of  Georgetown,  Demerara. 

It  will  require  persistent  and  intelligent  effort  to  divert  from  its 
accustomed  grooves  the  great  bulk  of  manufactured  articles  annually 
imported  from  England  into  the  colony.  The  methods  necessary  to 
accomplish  this  have  heretofore  been  suggested  and  published,  and  they 
need  not  be  repeated.  The  United  States  is  1,000  miles  nearer  than 
England,  and  the  distance  is  covered  by  the  10-knot  steamers  pl;^ing 
between  New  York  and  this  port  in  twelve  to  fourteen  days.    EragM 
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is  $3  less  per  ton  than  from  sdv  European  countiy,  which  seems  to  be 
an  advant^e  in  our  favor,  and  some  day,  in  view  of  these  things  and 
our  already  established  intimate  trade  relations.  United  States  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  by  drumming  the  traae  and  supplying  tiie 
same  class  of  goods  at  a  better  price  or  better  goods  at  the  same  price, 
ought  to  control  it. 

TABIFE*  OHANQBS. 

Important  changes  in  tariff  rat«a  are  pending,  which  will  affect  prac- 
tically everything  imported  from  any  country  into  the  colony,  outside 
the  articles  mentioned  in  the  treaty  schedule  above  alluded  to.  The 
colonial  treasury  is  not  prepared  to  suffer  so  serious  a  loss  of  revenue 
as  the  treaty  entails,  amounting,  as  estimated,  to  over  $200,000,  so  the 
duties  now  collected  on  the  articles  exempted  by  the  treaty  will  neces- 
sarily be  shifted  to  other  importations,  regardless  of  where  they  come 
from, 

Custom  rules,  port  r^^ations,  quarantine  r^^lations,  and  wharf- 
age dues  have  undergone  no  t^ange  during  the  past  year. 

TRANBPOBTATION. 

The  natural  channels  of  communication,  interior,  ooostwise,  and 
ocean,  have  until  quite  recently  been  the  only  means  of  access  to  the 
settled  and  cultivated  portion  of  the  territory.  The  sugar  estates  are 
near  the  coast  or  along  the  banks  of  the  principal  navigable  rivers 
which  empty  into  the  sea.  Punts  convey  the  products  of  the  estates 
through  canals  to  these  waterways,  whence  they  ultimately  reach  their 
destination.  It  is  understood  that  the  Demerara  Railway  Company 
will  soon  have  the  road  from  Geoi^etown  to  New  Amsterdam  com- 
pleted. 

The  West  (/oast  fiailway,  alluded  to  in  previous  reporte  from  this 
office,  has  been  finished  at  a  cost  of  $24,000  per  mile.  It  extends  from 
Vreedenhoop,  on  the  west  bank  of  tiie  Demerara  Kiver,  opposite 
Georgetown,  to  Greenwich  Park,  a  distance  of  16  miles  down  the 
coast. 

At  the  formal  opening  ceremony,  on  the  Sd  of  October,  the  &ct  that 
it  had  been  completed  in  not  much  more  than  two  years  was  favorably 
commented  on,  and  the  governor  in  a  neat  speech  made  this  a  matter 
for  hearty  congratulation.  As  the  country  traversed  by  the  road  is 
perfectly  flat  and  entirely  free  from  any  rock  work,  with  no  streams 
to  bridge,  the  achievement  will  not  seem  remarkably  swift  to  tho^e 
accustomed  to  observe  the  celerity  of  railway  construction  in  our  own 
country, 

Canadian  parties  have  purchased  the  electric-light  plant  and  the 
tramway  of  Georgetown.  They  will  equip  the  road  with  modem 
improvements,  extend  its  lines,  and  operate  it  with  electricity. 


DUTCH  GUIANA. 

Official  figures  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  this  colony  for  1899  are 
not  at  this  time  avaibble.  Mr.  Deyo,  the  United  Sbites  consular 
agent  at  Paramaribo,  submits  the  foUowing  comparative  statement 
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Bhowicff  the  tendency  and  volume  of  the  trade  of  the  t-olony  in  1897 
and  1898: 


CuDDtrlea. 

Viloe. 

1897. 

1888. 

1,240,74! 

as 

t4C«,3e6 

S,  233. 887 

EXPOBTfl. 

"•SIS 

11 

ISi£^:::::::;::::;:::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

2XS,31S 

Ih^ 

2,086,«« 

The  class  of  goods  required  here  in  the  same  as  used  in  British 
Guiana  and  the  British  West  Indies.  Agricultural  implements  and 
hardware  are  imported  from  Germany  and  England,,  mostly  from  the 
former  country.  Leather,  boots  and  shoes,  cotton  prints,  ready-made 
clothing,  and  paints  are  nearly  all  supplied  by  Holund  and  England; 
only  small  quantities  come  from  the  United  States.  England  supplies 
the  bulk  of  the  prints  and  ready-made  clothing. 

Our  agent  thinKs  that  an  electric-light  plant  established  inParamaribo 
would  prove  a  profitable  investment.  The  city,  which  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  30,000,  is  now  illuminated  with  oil  lamps. 

A  concession  of  800,000  acres  of  land,  situate  on  the  Upper  Surinam 
BJver,  has  been  granted  to  Dutch  parties  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco. 
The  soil  is  considered  favorable  to  the  production  of  a  superior  article. 

BAtLWAYS;  OOLOKIAL  INDUfflKIBS. 

A  survey  for  a  railway  into  the  gold  regions  has  been  made,  and  oti- 
ntte  enterprise  and  capital  will  construct  and  operate  the  line.  The 
custom-house  wharf  has  been  extended,  providing  ample  facilities  for 
docking  and  for  dischsi^ng  and  loading  vessels. 

The  Taw  requiring  a  license  to  engage  in  business  has  been  repealed, 
except  for  the  sale  of  liquor. 

Mone  of  the  colonial  industries,  except  cocoa  and  sugar,  are  in  a  satis- 
factory state.    Cocoa  commands  a  very  good  price. 

nCKIGKATIOH. 

Five  hundred  and  ninety-one  indentured  coolies  from  Calcutta  and 
567  from  Java  arrived  during  the  year,  to  supply  the  demand  for  labor 
on  the  estates. 

The  Guianas  are  entirely  dependent  on  these  people  for  their  indus- 
trial existence.  The  present  generation  of  black  people,  who  consti- 
tute a  lai^  majority  of  the  total  population,  are  decidedly  averse  to 
engag^g  in  field  labor. 
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The  balance  of  trade  of  this  colony  wiUi  the  United  States,  like  that 
of  British  G-uiana,  is  greatly  in  its  faror.  The  people  subsist  almost 
entirely  upon  our  food  stuffs,  but  import  everything  else  they  need 
from  some  European  country.  Sentiment  will  hardn?  be  accepted  aa 
the  sole  reason  for  this.  Business  being  conductea  for  profit,  the 
thrifty  and  bard-headed  Dutchman  is  liEely  to  p&trontze  the  moat 
advantageous  market.  If  he  is  accustomed  to  buy  on  credit  be  is  not 
likely  to  pay  cash,  unless  It  can  be  shown  that  it  is  greatly  to  bis 
advantage  to  do  so. 

Sagacious  and  observant  business  men  should  frequently  visit  this 
country  and  ascertain  who  are  financially  responsible,  and  keep  in 
friendfy  touch  with  the  importers  and  consignees,  confonu  to  the 
requirements  of  the  market,  and  give  at  least  thirty  days'  credit  to 
responsible  business  firms.  Trade  can  not  be  promoted  by  insiatiag 
on  cash  pajmients  and  drawing  sight  drafts  on  a  bill  of  laaing  which 
too  frequently  precedes  the  arnval  of  the  merchandise. 

All  catalogues  and  circulars  should  be  in  Dutch  or  English.  A 
Dutobman's  trade  can  not  be  successfully  wooed  with  business  litera- 
ture printed  in  Spanish.  Following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the 
business  men  of  Paiamaribo:  M,  S,  Van  Praag  &  Co.,  S.  M.  Swyt, 
Onga  A.  Swie,  genera)  importers;  J.  Haas,  W.  T.  Newsum,  J.  H. 
Wyngaarde,  dry  goods,  etc. 

FRENCH  OUIATfA. 

Official  figures  of  exports  and  imports  are  not  avsihible  at  thb  time. 
Gold  mining,  the  chief  industry  of  die  colony,  absorbs  the  entire  labor- 
ingpopulation. 

The  penal  settlement  of  8,000  convicts,  together  with  the  troops 
heretofore  stationed  at  Cayenne,  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  city 
by  an  order  of  the  French  Government,  to  St.  Laurent,  up  the  Maroni 
River.  Our  consular  agent  at  Cayenne,  Mr,  Lalanno,  considers  this  a 
great  misfortune  to  the  entire  business  community,  as  these  convicts 
performed  all  the  labor  on  public  works  and  improvements  in  and 
about  Cayenne,  and  for  a  smaJl  daily  stipend  supplied  the  small  farm- 
ing community  of  the  colony  with  labor,  which,  for  reasons  above 
stated,  will  now  be  impossible  or  very  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  French  Government,  it  appears,  was  induced  to  issue  the  order 
by  pressure  from  a  portion  of  the  community  at  Cayenne,  largely  for 
sentimental  reasons.     The  agent  appears  justified  in  entertaining  a 
gloomy  view  of  the  agricultural  situation,  by  reason  of  this  change. 
Geo.  H.  MouijTon,  Con»ui 

Dbmebaka,  0<A(Aer  10^  1899. 


PARAGUAY. 

OOHHERCE. 

The  imports  and  exports  during  1898,  according  to  the  President's  , 

mess^^,  were:  o^^d. 

Importation 12,822,438.46 

Exportation 2,207,461.16 

Difierenceiii  favor  of  importation 614,977.81 


Textilea,  cotton,  etc 709, 012. 74 

Apparel 24,989.25 

HatH,  etc 44,401.50 

Drugs  and  nieilicine>- — 

genenii 13,911.31 

epecW 4,033.65 

flurgical  iDfltnimentx,  eti;. .  16, 356.  OB 


Total 1,786,042.28 

Entered  free  of   dutv  bv 

law '....'.      SOO.339.70 

Entered  free  by  Bpeckl  con- 

-  -^---         103,a')1.00 


Total 2,398,732.98 
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Of  the  many  articles  imported  here,  I  will  enumerate  the  most 
important,  the  others  being  tjo  small  in  quantity  a.s  not  to  justify  cor- 
respondence or  inquiries. 

The  leading  articles  are  as  follows: 

Eatables,  et« $398,192.59 

DrinkB 237,738.38 

Hardware,  tinware,  eti;.  ...  163,823.66 

Lamps,  ironware,  etc 2,433.01 

China  ware  glas,  etc 15, 043. 05 

Dreeeed  Bkinx  an<t  hides 11,961.40 

Harnees 1,348.10 

Footwear,  leather,  etc 7, 628, 68 

Watches  and  clocks 2, 763. 72 

Musical  inetroinents 4, 423. 45 

Furniture,  tapestry,  et« 10, 316. 24 

Guua,  piBtols,  ammunition. .  22, 9B7. 04 

Stationery 13, 957. 96 

Perfumeiy  and  toilet   arti- 
cles   21,479.95 

Mercery 67,019.08 

In  this  total  articles  imported  in  too  small  quantities  to  command 
the  attention  of  our  mercnftnts  have  been  left  out. 

This  is  a  most  proiitable  market  for  cotton  goods,  cotton  prints,  cot- 
ton flannel,  ducks,  drills,  cassimere,  summer  lawns,  all  classes  of  light 
spring  and  summer  apparel. 

This  country  being  semitropical,  all  articles  of  clothing  used  in  such 
regions  would  be  salable  here.  The  colors  preferred  are  bright.  No 
special  style  of  packing  is  necessary.  In  bleached  or  white  goods, 
called  bramantes,  the  book  fold  is  most  used.  The  narrowei'  the  width 
of  the  goods  the  more  profitable  is  it  for  the  merchants  here,  >>ecau8e 
the  price  is  the  same,  no  matter  what  the  widtii.  Everybodj-  buys  by 
the  meter  and  sells  by  the  vara,  which  is  less  than  a  yard,  and  retail- 
ers gain  the  difference.  Usually,  the  width  is  26  to  27;  nevertheless 
the  narrower  the  goods  the  better,  also  the  shorter  the  length, 

Kxportatione  comprise  hides,  horse  and  cow-tail  hair,  and  oranges. 
The  woods  are  very  well  worth  attention.  Tobacco  is  increasing  in 
shipments.  Paraguayan  tea  is  the  greatest  export  of  the  country. 
Many  thousands  of  dollars  are  made  in  sending  out  early  vegetables. 

NAVIGATION    AT   ASUNCION. 

There  are  two  companies  whose  boats  ply  between  Montevideo, 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  Asuncion.  The  freight  charges  per  40  cubic  feet 
averagers  Argentine  paper  ($2.50  United  States  gold)  from  Monte- 
video, and  from  Buenos  Ayres,  $7  Argentine  paper  (about  ^2  United 
States  gold).  The  passenger  rates  are  |75  and  fdO  Argentine  paper 
^25  and  830  United  States),  first  and  second  cla.sH,  coming  up,  and  f60 
and  870  Argentine  paper  (120  and  $24  United  States)  going  down  the 
river.  Flat-bottomed  boats  are  needed  for  river  transit.  The  traffic 
on  this  river  is  very  profitable,  especially  in  the  passenger  department 
in  winter,  when  many  tourists  come  to  Paraguay  to  avoid  the  cold 
weather  in  Buenos  Ayres. 


byGoO'^lc 
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Boats  entering  tttt  port  of  Amineion  fivm  Jamiaty  1  to  Jtily  SI,  1899. 


NDmber. 

Tons.      PwKncen. 

1 

2.W 

na 

W.W 

t,m 

Boat*  deartdfrom  tht  pari  of  Ataneumffom  Jamtary  1  to  Jtdy  SI,  1899. 


Number. 

TtHU. 

I'uaeDgen. 

^1 
SS6| 

■M 

n  1 

tss 

14,040 

im 

im 

u 

M4| 

71,  MS  1            8,384 

POBT  REGULATIONB. 

The  following  rules  apply  to  navigaUon: 

The  captain  of  the  port  may  oireet  anv  crimioal  that  commits  a  crime  on  boai<d  a 
TeBBel,  either  n&tive  or  foreign;  lend  help  in  case  of  mutiny  or  strike  of  aailore  at 
the  caplain'a  petition,  or  that  of  the  consul;  arrest  deeertere  from  trade  veeaels;  in 
case  of  damag«  he  will  lend  help  to  aive  the  vessel;  Bee  that  pilots  comply  with  the 
r^ulations  and  laws;  will  not  inscribe  in  the  national  roll  any  vcesel  under  foreign 
flag  without  notioe  from  the  consulofthatcountry,  and  will  giveauttiori^dion  to  sail. 

Before  communicating  with  land,  all  veeaels  entering  port  must  be  visited  by  the 
port  ofllcer,  to  whom  must  be  handed  the  papers  and  Bat  of  pawenoers. 

All  masters  of  vessels  must  preeent  themselvee  to  the  office  of  the  captain  of  the 
port  and  show  their  license  to  navigate,  and  note  shall  be  taken  of  the  tonnage,  name 
of  the  maater,  from  where  the  boat  proceeds,  desUnation,  cafgo,  and  number  of  crew. 
Deeds  of  sale  or  hire  of  vessels  must  be  efiected  under  the  anperviaion  of  the  central 
office  of  port. 

All  vefBels  with  cargo  of  gunpowder  and  projectilea  can  not  anchor  at  less  than 
400  meters  from  the  port  and  must  hoist  a  red  nag.  Any  violation  of  this  rale  will 
be  fined  |100. 

All  coast  veeaels  must  have  the  number  of  registration  on  the  prow  on  larboard 
and  starboard  in  colora  to  be  well  digtinguished. 

No  vessel  anchored  can  have  fire  on  board' after  the  sign  to  extinguish,  under 
penalty  of  f5  fine. 

Evei^maeter  is  under  obligation  to  nve  notice  to  the  nearest  officer  of  portof  deaer- 
Uon,  illness,  or  death  on  bouti. 

No  vesiel  is  allowed  to  anchor  in  any  other  place  of  the  coast  except  at  the  spot 
assigned,  under  a  penalty  of  (5  if  it  is  in  day  time,  and  |10  at  night  time. 

Ally  vessel  navigating  the  riven  withont  the  license  will  be  oonflacsted. 

All  boilers  must  be  examined  by  the  port  officers. 

All  veteels  must  receive  on  their  arrival  the  sanitary  visit  before  any  communica- 
tion with  land  is  allowed  and  must  pay  a  tax  of  2  cente  per  ton  tor  t  his  service. 

The  sanitary  ofBcer  can  impose  quantntiue  when  the  vessels  proceed  from  an 
infected  port. 

PUBUC  WOBKS. 

Public  works  completed  in  1898  were:  Construction  of  wharf,  cost 
$23,200;  extension  of  wall,  $10,519.08;  addition  to  cuatom-house, 
$77,450;  construction  of  edifice  in  Villa  EncarnacioD,  $39,500;  con- 
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stmctioD  of  an  addition  to  the  national  penitentiary,  $100,000;  wliart 
improvements,  t34,000. 

In  Emboscada,  a  few  miles  from  Asuncion,  are  located  immense 
stone  quarries.  Some  fine  buildine  stone  is  obtained  there.  The 
streets  of  the  capital  are  being  rapidly  payed.  There  is  also  a  project 
to  contttructa  boulevard  some  distance  into  the  country.  The  asylum 
for  the  poor  is  progressing  and  will  be  finished  soon. 

The  constmction  of  a  new  market  and  of  a  city  hall,  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, and  the  opening  of  a  sewer^e  system  are  proposed  for  Asuncion. 
Its  situation  is  good  for  easy  drainage.  Asuncion  nas  a  population  of 
about  50,000,  is  very  healthy  and  free  from  epidemics.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  plan  now  before  the  municipal  board  to  replace  the  old 
kerosene  lamps  by  electric  lights.  The  cost  of  lighting  the  city  is  about 
$1,000  gold  per  month.  Telegraphpolesinabundancecanbehad.  Bricks 
cost  $5  gold  per  1,000;  stone,  30  cents  gold  per  cubic  meter.  The  city 
board,  1  am  reliably  informed,  offers  a  concession  for  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years,  the  municipality  contracting  to  take  no.less  than  500  lamps 
of  at  least  250  candles  each.  With  pnvate  persons  the  company  can 
make  its  own  arrangements  as  to  charges.  Everything  pertaining  to 
the  plant  is  to  be  entered  free  of  custom-house  duties  and  will  be 
exempt  from  taxation.  The  municipality  will  permit  the  same  electric 
plant  to  be  employed  for  tramways,  fans,  etc. 

LAWS   OH   POOD   ADULTERATION,   PATENTS,   ETC. 

There  is  no  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  adulterated  or 
impure  food,  seeds,  or  diseased  animals;  but  the  city  laws  will  not  per- 
mit the  sale  of  adulterated  food  or  drink.     Articles  477  and  178  read: 

Anyone  who  knowingly  mixes  ir 
tion  Bakistances  which  are  dongero 
arreet  and  (60  to  $250  fine. 

Anyone  who  Bella  knowingly  medicines  which  have  deterioisted  or  have  been 
adulterated,  or  eubBtitutee  them  for  others,  ia  subject  to  three  months'  arrest  and 
S20  to  C200  fine. 

For  patent  protection,  the  inventor  must  appeal  to  Congress,  which 
will  grant  him  a  concession  for  exclusive  use  and  sale  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Trade-marks,  to  be  valid,  must  be  restored  in  the  national 
treasury, 

As  to  usurr,  there  is  now  no  law  touching  this  point.  Parties  can 
charge  or  collect  any  interest  they  have  agreM  upon,  but  in  the  absence 
of  agreement  6  per  cent  is  allowed. 

RAILBOADB, 

As  is  well  known,  the  first  railroad  in  South  America  was  built  in 
Pan^ay.  This  road  is  called  the  Par^^jan  Central  and  extends 
from  Asuncion  to  Firapo.  The  ^ireement  was  that  the  road  should 
run  to  Encamacion,  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  Republic;  but  it  has 
only  reached  Firapo.  In  July,  1898,  the  passenger  rates  were  raised 
33  per  cent,  which  caused  a  temporary  falling  off  in  the  passenger  traffic. 
The  freightrates  were  increased  about  the  same  time  some  25  percent. 
In  February  and  March  last,  traffic  was  interrupted  by  inundations. 

Ic 
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It  must  be  bonie  in  mind  in  reading  the  following  statistics  that  the 
road  does  not  go  through  the  richest  part  of  Paraguay : 


M(^  I,  1898,  to  April  30,  1899. 

Month. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

«„ !^. 

IS 

lis' 

2,034 
2,018 

1:680 

II 
i» 

z,4set 

1,8J0( 

If 

SO, 13*1 

^^f 

SIS 

26,637 

M,9T21 

m,eai 

ME,  136 

inclwUn^  tickeU,  cargo,  baggage,  trUgraph,  etc.,  for  the  moaUa  following. 


May.. 


July 

Angust 

September .. 
Ortober 

November  , . 
December... 


13,231 
13,878 
15,294 
15,461 
13,624 
15,146 


1899. 

January fll,8!» 

February 12, 750 

March 13,867 

April 12,051 


Total. 


.  161,777 


Clatt^calion  of  merchandwe  earned. 


Article.. 

QuinUly. 

Weight. 

ArOeka 

Quantity. 

weight 

TbBJ. 

13,680 

IS 

s 

2,692 
2,1« 

»,™ 

1,015 

Tbiur. 

Small  packages,  etc,  nnm- 

Sureh,  coeo^  peanuw,  oil. 

■  58,0*6 

89, 4« 
IS,  481 

ii:i75 

Telegnuna do.... 

Orodrtli  ail,  iron,  biirt- 

CBlciom,   Portaand,   fence 

The  attention  of  American  railroad  men  and  capitalists  is  called  to 
the  following  profitable  opeaings  for  investment: 

First.  A  road  can  be  run  fron  Asuncion  via  San  Lorenzo,  the  Campo 
Grande  Ita,  Yaguai'on,  Par^uari,  Carapegua,  Acaai,  Quindy,  Caapucu 
to  Villa  Florida  upon  the  Tobicuair  Eiver.  This  is  the  richest  and 
most  thickly  populated  aection  of  Paraguay,  containing  most  of  the 
cattle  and  the  richest  lands.  From  Villa  Florida,  the  line  could  be 
extended  through  the  towns  San  Juan,  San  Miguel,  Santa  Maria,  San 
Ignacion,  and  Santiago  to  San  Josemi  upon  the  river  Parana,  by  which 
the  cities  of  Rosario  with  150,000  people,  Buenos  Ayres  with  nearly  a 
million  inhabitants,  and  Montevideo  can  be  reached.     This  section  has 
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thouaands  aoi  thouBands  of  bead  of  cattle.  A  branch  of  this  road 
could  connect  Ita  with  Guarambare  and  Yilleta,  in  the  great  orange 
exporting  section;  also  with  Villa  del  Pilar,  the  town  which  exports 
quantities  of  vegetables  to  Baenos  Ayrea  and  other  cities  of  the  south. 
This  railroad  would  connect  two  important  South  American  rivers,  the 
Paraguay  and  Parana.  The  Government  passed  a  law  September  28, 
1888,  ^n*^eing  to  pay  6  per  cent  interest  for  twenty  years  on  a  capital 
of  $300,000,  gold,  this  being  the  estimated  cost  for  building  each 
kilometer. 

Second.  A  railroad  can  be  built  from  Asuncion  through  the  Cordil- 
leras, touching  the  towns  Limpio,  Emboscada  (the  great  coffee  town), 
Altos,  Atira,  Tobati,  and  Oaraguatay.  Hits  section  has  probably  the 
finest  woods  in  South  America.  Here,  too,  millions  of  the  sweetest 
oranges  are  yearly  lost  because  of  lack  of  means  to  transport  them  to 
the  market.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Paraguay  is  the  great  wood 
supplier  for  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Uruguay.  The  finest  lumber 
is  found  on  this  route.  Everything  is  carried  by  ox  carts.  This  road 
can  be  extended  from  Caraguatay  to  Union,  thence  to  San  E^stanislau, 
adjacent  to  the  extensive  Paraguayan  tea  section  called  the  Terhales; 
thence  to  Villa  Curuguati  and  Villa  Igatimi.  This  borders  the  Brazilian 
frontier,  where  the  fields  also  are  rich  with  tea,  which  is  carried  in 
carta  drawn  by  slow  oxen  about  300  miles,  in  a  roundabout  way,  to 
reach  the  Paraguay  River.  The  railroad  would  get  all  of  this  trade, 
besides  the  immense  traffic  in  Paraguay.  Last  year,  5,000,000  pounds 
of  Par^uayan  tea  was  lost  on  the  Je  Jul  River  because  the  water  was 
too  low  to  bring  it  down,  and  it  remained  in  a  damp  state  until  it 
spoiled. 

Third.  The  raUroad  can  also  be  built  from  Rosario,  taking  in  San 
Estanislao  and  Concepcion,  the  rich  northern  section  where  are  many 
extensive  tracts  of  tea-bearing  land. 

Fourth.  A  railroad  can  be  constructed  from  Asuncion  to  Santos, 
Brazil,  the  lai^  shipping  port  of  coffee,  etc.,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
On  August  27, 1891,  the  Government  passed  a  law,  a  copy  of  which  will 
be  furnished  anyone  upon  application  to  the  foreign  minister  of  Para- 

Siay,  giving  6  per  cent  on  the  capital  to  be  invested  in  its  construction, 
e  cost  estimated  for  each  kilometer  being  30,000  pounds  sterling. 
The  materials,  ete.,  necessary  in  building  the  road  were  to  come  id 
free  of  duty,  and  all  persons  engaged  on  the  road  in  anv  way  what- 
ever were  to  be  free  from  military  service.  This  road  will  go  through 
the  richest  section  of  Par^uay — the  great  cattle  region  descril^ 
above — alao  through  the  most  fertile  distrii^t  in  Brazil. 

POST-OFFICE  MOVEMENT. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  this  department  over  1897. 
The  following  are  statistics  for  1898: 
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The  total  from  January  1, 1897,  to  December  81. 1898.  i 
value,  $84,174.79. 

TELE0RAH8. 


B  1.80S,742; 
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The  total  receipts  from  the  post  and  telegraph  offices  were  $178,300, 
Far^uayan  paper  money.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  desire  of  the 
Government  to  disseminate  information  throughout  the  country  has 
caused  papers,  pamphlets^  etc.,  to  be  sent  free  of  postage  to  all  parts 
of  the  Republic;  hence  this  class  of  mail  is  not  included  in  the  receipts 
of  the  post-office. 

The  tel^raph  line  has  been  completed  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
Republic  and  telegraphic  communication  is  now  open  between  Asun- 
cion and  Villa  Concepcioo.  It  is  hoped  that  the  line  will  be  prolonged 
to  San  Salvador. 

FINANCE. 

During  the  vear  1898,  the  income  of  Paraguay  was.  in  detail,  as 
follows: 

From  balance  of  previous  year (702,242.59 

From  receipts  of  the  cuetom-houee: 

CentnJ 5,064,867.0* 

Concepcion 298,726.89 

Encarnacion 128,625.88 

Villa  del  Pilar 143,074.78 

San  Joefimi 16,021.M 

Humaita 17,776.03 

From  bills  to  emit 1,073,216.00 

From  dutiea  and  properties  of  State 144, 988. 29 

From  collections  of  the  AKricultural  Bank 417, 364. 36 

From  administrative  service,  taxes,  and  contributions 4ffi!,  821.07 

From  taiee  on  internal  merchandise,  titles,  treasury  certificatee,  etc. .        547, 586. 73 
The  expenses  of  the  Republic  in  1898  were  as  follows: 

For  public  works t379,00a00 

For  army  and  navy 1, 708, 474. 16 

For  pay  to  frenerals  and  soldiers 2, 712, 082, 06 

For  public  education 1,023,031.23 

For  taxee  and  properties  of  the  Stole 401, 187. 06 

For  encourwement  of  industries,  agriculture,  etc 29,110.43 

For  public  debt 547,599.44 

For  colonization 616,988.28 

For  benefactions,  etc 182, 692. 66 

For  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  AdmioJstratioa 782, 136. 27 

For  funds  tor  convereion 660, 063. 63 

For  balancM  of  orders  to  pay,  judicial  depodls,  bonds,  and  various 
values 534,980.66 

The  estJm&t«  of  the  expenses  and  of  the  resources  of  the  nation  sent 
by  the  President  to  the  Par^uayan  Congress  for  1900  is  as  follows: 

Eetimate  of  expenses (8,065,781.88 

Estimate  of  reeoureee 2,569,786.86 

Estimates  of  resources  in  gold 786, 671).  66 
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Frmn  these  figures,  it  would  appear  that  the  resources  will  not  be 
enoa^  to  corer  expeoBes;  but  by  multiplyiDg  $786,670.86  gold  by  7 
(as  TTaraguayaa  dollars  make  1  gold  dollar)  and  adding  the  result  to 
12,559,785.86  (Fan^^yan  pspe^  the  result  will  be  much  moEe  than 
the  estimate  of  expenses,  $8,065,781.88. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1899,  the  internal  debt  of  the  Republic  stood 
as  foUowH  (stated  in  paper  currency): 

Obligationa  to  pft3F $822,518.77 

Titles  of  the  mtemol  debt 643,070.00 

EmiHBion  of  bills 9,786,000.00 

Emiadon  o(  certiflcate  of  11*881117 430,000.00 

Orderatopay '. 1,383.96 

Itetums  decreed  to  par 1,338.10 

Titles  of  the  pnbUo  debt 73.00 

Nstional  bank  in  Uqiiid»tion 166,962.64 

Amortization  of  the  LoDdon  debt 160,958.06 

Extraordinaiy  renranetatioD  of  Congiees 83,940.00 

Total 12,086,234,43 

The  external  debt  is: 

London  loan  in  1871  and  1872,  gold »*,  973, 200. 00 

National  Bank  of  Argentine 42,689.60 

TWa! 6,016,789,60 

CUREEHCT  OIBCIJLATION. 

The  amount  of  currency  in  circulation  is  $9,785,000,  as  follows: 

National-bank  notes 12,406,118.06 

Bank  of  the  Hiver  Plate 19,606.00 

Bank  of  Ck-mmeree 2,068.50 

TreasDiT  notes 321,067.00 

Notes  of  law — 

September  24, 1894 1,914,939.60 

October  8,1896 2,066,383.50 

June29,1897 2,600,000.00 

Sabatitutea  for  bad  bUIa -• 465,827.46 

Total 9,785,000.00 

Amount  in  aabtr^ntry 2, 200, 000. 00 

Balance 7,686,000.00 

The  actual  amount  of  paper  now  in  circulation  is  $7,850,000.  Much 
of  the  paper  money  gets  lost  by  wear,  etc.,  aa  the  paper  is  not  of  the 
most  durable  quality.  The  printing  of  $10,000,000  of  new  bilLi  may 
fall  to  the  bids  of  our  American  note  companies.  Ttus  work  is  now  in 
contemplation. 

EDDCATION. 

Id  the  field  of  public  infitmctioD,  the  people  of  Paraguay  are  making 
.  marvelous  stridee.  1  applied  to  the  mmister  of  instruction  for  date 
relating  to  present  concQtions  and  be  presented  me  with  two  lai^, 
handsomely  bound  volumes,  each  about  the  size  of  Webster's  Un- 
abridged Dictionary.  They  contained  the  minutest  details  of  every 
department  and  branch,  botn  city  and  rural.  Its  compiler,  Mr.  Lopez, 
was  educated  in  England.  From  these  two  volumes  the  following  data 
were  extracted:  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  (private 
not  included't  for  1898  was  18,600;  in  the  normal  schools,  1,200,  nukiiie 
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in  all  19,800.  Foreducation  $1,023,081. aSvMBpent.  President  Ace- 
ral's  messages  give  the  followiag  details:  Natioml  ooUege  baa  831 
students  and  54  professora;  aemiiiaTy  has  32  students  and  5  professors; 

{>Dblic  schools  number  224,  including  two  normal  schools  with  80  iti- 
owships,  and  13  graded,  with  428  teachers.  Each  town  of  any  im- 
portance has  a  private  school.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is 
supporting  a  large  educational  institution  here. 

American  schoolbooks  printed  in  Spanish  would  bo  well  received 
and  give  reasonable  profit  to  the  publisners. 

OOHHEBCIAL   TOAVELEBS. 

There  is  a  tax  of  500  paper  dollars  (about  $71)  on  commercial  trav- 
elers.   This  is  paid  only  once,  whether  they  remain  weeks  or  years. 


The  Cordilleras  contain  peroxide  of  manganese  (MnO,)  in  abundance. 
There  is  no  industry  in  Paraguay  that  can  make  use  of  this  mineral. 
Silicates  of  aluminum,  among  wnich  is  kaolin  or  porcelain  earth,  are 
found  in  the  departments  of  Caapucu,  Ibicui,  Quiquio,  Villa  Rica, 
Cordillera,  Villeta,  Luque,  Altos,  etc.  In  the  last-named  departments, 
kaolin  of  extraordinary  purity  has  been  found  near  the  suriace. 

Silicates  of  magnesium,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  talc,  are 
principally  found  near  San  Miguel  of  the  Misiones;  also  near  Paso  de 
Santa  Maria  on  the  Tebicuary  River. 

Graphite  or  plumbago  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  crystalline  form. 

The  district  of  Caapucu  contains  enormous  quantities  of  Elba  iron 
and  red  iron  ore.  Near  San  Miguel  of  the  Misiones,  about  3  miles 
from  the  banks  of  the  Tebicuary  River,  among  eyenitic  rocks  in  con- 
siderable depth  is  found  magnetic  iron.  Both  of  these  ores  were  used 
by  Lopez  during  the  war  in  making  war  implements. 

Hytirated  peroxide  of  iron  and  brown  iron  ocher  occurs  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  ore  in  the  vicinity  of  Villn  Encarnacion,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Alto  Parana  River,  containij  phosphoric  acid. 

Porphyry  occurs  in  the  whole  zone  of  the  plutonic  formation,  in  the 
districts  of  Caapucu,  Quyindy,  and  Quiquio.  Basalt  is  principally 
found  near  Villa  Encarnacion.  Sandstone  exists  in  the  vicinity  of 
Emboscada. 

AOBICULTUBE. 

Much  effort  is  made  by  the  Government  to  stimulate  agriculture. 
Premiums  are  offered,  especially  for  coffee  growing,  30  cents  being 
given  for  each  plant;  ^,066. 30  was  spent  in  premiums  last  year. 

Everybody  is  obliged  to  plant  orange  trees,  and  those  who  plant  200 
trees  are  exempt  from  military  service.  Last  year,  100,000  shoots 
or  sprouts  of  Bi-azilian  pineapples  were  sold  by  the  Agricultural  Bank 
at  10  cents  each.  It  cost  the  bank  26  cents  each  to  put  them  in  Asun- 
cion. Seeds  of  coffee,  Habana  and  Bahia  tobacco,  United  States  cot- 
ton, castor-oil  plants,  rice,  ramie,  fodder  plants,  cherries,  pinines, 
peaches,  etc.,  were  distributed  free.  Many  other  varieties  of  seeds  of 
vegetables,  grasses,  cereals,  fruits,  etc,  have  been  sent  to  the  agricul- 
tural school  to  be  planted  and  sold  to  interested  parties.  The  Agri- 
cultural Bank  buys  up  aU  the  cotton  that  is  prodiu»d  at  $4  for  every 
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25  pounds  with  seed,  and  $13  without  geod.  Last  year  the  bank  spent 
115,025  for  tJiia  purpose.  The  Agricultural  Bank  is  a  Government 
inatitutioD  which  aids  farmers  and  finds  a  market  for  their  productH 
abroad. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  many  persons  who  address  letters  to  this  con- 
sulate inquiring  about  agriculture  and  the  products  of  Par^^uay.  I 
have  spent  mucn  time  in  gathering  data.  I  here  present  statistics  of 
each  town  or  district,  so  mat  a  person  can  readily  form  an  idea  as  to 
what  section  best  suits  his  agricultural  tastes.  Thus  the  immigrant 
can  select  the  point  most  desired  by  him;  the  manufacturer  can  decide 
wliat  agricultural  implements  are  needed,  etc.  First,  1  will  call  atten- 
tion to  the  agricultural  products  of  Paraguay  before  the  war  of  1867. 
Two  crops  a  year  were  produced.  Dr.  Moises  Bertain,  the  learned 
Swiss  naturalist  and  director  of  the  National  School  of  Agriculture  of 
Paraguay,  commented  on  these  statistics  in  the  following  words: 

What  flret  calls  our  attention  is  the  great  expaiudoD  of  agriculture  at  that  time, 
when  the  country  had  not  Buffered  the  dlBaster  of  a  five  yeatfr*  wot.  It  is  a  proof  of 
what  can  be  done  to-day  if  the  inhabitaote  would  devote  tbemselvee  to  agrimiltural 

pUTHuitS. 

The  division  in  lifloe  (an  area  of  100  yards)  makes  it  difficult  to  calculate  the  total 
production,  but  taking  for  a  basie  the  average  produce  of  the  different  regions  of 
the  country  in  regular  years,  we  arrive  at  the  following  approximatlooi: 
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This  important  sum  representa  an  average  of  6,000  kilograme  (13,22H  pounds)  of 
food  for  each  family.     But  there  eliould  be  added  the  produce  of  fruit  trees,  a  part  of 


that  of  sugar  cane,  and  all  the  animal  food — meat,  milk,  cheeee,  eggs,  etc.  The  > 
production  can  not  be  eetunated  at  less  than  .■!00,000,000  kilograma  (661,3 
pounds),  as  1,500,000  orange  trees  (out  of  a  total  of  2,803, 7S5  trees)  give  3,000,000,000 


1   (661,380,000 

^  ,  ___      _.j3,000,00000" 

oranges.  The  portion  of  sugar  cane  ufled  aa  food  in  the  shape  of  molasecH,  etc. ,  cakii 
lated  at  12  per  cent  in  saccharine  richnese,  gives  some  27,000,000  kilograms 
(59,629,200  pounds)  of  sugar.  In  round  numbers,  1  300,000,000  kilograms  (2,865,- 
900,000  pounds)  can  be  considered  the  sum  of  vegetable  food.  This  gives  from  8,000 
to  9,000  kilograms  (IT,  637  to  19,841  pounds)  per  family  ;  that  is  to  say,  more  than 
double  what  a  family  can  consume. 

If  the  limited  exportation  of  these  productions  is  remembered  it  will  be  clear  that 
there  was  an  abundance  of  provisions,  greater  than  that  enjoyed  by  any  people,  prob- 
ably, at  that  time. 

The  following  productions  should  be  added: 
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It  is  difficult  to  eetimate  tbe  vidoM  of  all  these  prodncte,  as  the  prices  varied  con- 
siderably. The  following  data.  giviBK  the  valuations  in  modern  prices,  are  only 
approximate,  but  will  give  an  idea  of  the  prosperity  in  tboee  times. 
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To-daj,  Paraguay  is  a  most  promising  tield  for  the  Americaji  mer- 
chant, capitalist,  or  immigrant. 

The  foUowing  is  a  copy  of  the  returns  handed  me  by  the  bureau  of 
statistics.     If  uiere  were  good  roads  these  figures  would  b^  trebled: 

SUUemenl  nf  affrieuUure /or  the  year  1S9S. 
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BURAI.  OODE. 

Extracts  are  taken  from  thU  code,  which  dates  from  the  8th  of 
Ai^OBt,  1S87,  as  many  letters  on  this  Bubject  reach  here. 

Ownen  of  Uod  muat  have  their  laud  murveyed  and  tiie  boundaricfl  marked  out  aa 
■oon  M  poedble  after  parchase. 

The  following  are  considered  mral  eBtabliibmenta:  Cattle-l»«eding  larmB,  hone- 
breeding  famu,  Bheep-breeding  farms,  dairy  fanne,  and  market  gardens. 

Cart  and  plow  horeee  are  free  from  risk  of  being  seized,  aa  are  also  colts  and  marea 
on  stock  fanna. 

Where  horaee  and  maree  are  tnmed  oat  to  giaie  for  the  winter  monthe,  10  per  cent 
ordy  can  be  token  for  Government  service. 

llie  overseer  or  peieon  left  in  charge  of  mral  eetablishmente  in  the  absence  of  their 
owners  ia  free  of  impressment  in  the  army,  as  is  also  one  peon  to  every  100  head  of 
cattle. 

The  mnnicipal  chamber  will  keep  a  register  for  all  the  marks  need  in  the  Bepnblic. 

All  ownera  of  horses  or  cattle  are  omiged  to  register  their  mark,  otherwue  it  is 
useless,  and  an  animal  marked  with  i^  if  lost,  is  not  reclaimable.  The  municipal 
employee  who  is  in  charge  of  the  register  will  not  enter  a  mark  that  is  already  in 
use,  or  one  very  like  it,  in  order  to  avoid  difBcnlties;  ahoald,  however,  two  aimilar 
marks  be  fotma,  the  one  first  registered  will  take  preference  over  the  other. 

Owners  of  rural  establishments  are  obliged  not  only  to  have  their  marks  registered 
in  Asuncion,  but  must  also  present  to  the  municipality  or  justice  of  the  peace  the 
copy  of  the  registry  of  their  marks  in  the  capital,  in  order  that  tbey  may  be  registered 
in  uie  town  nearest  their  establishment. 

The  mark  l^ially  registered  is  the  proof  that  animals  marked  with  it  belong  to  the 
owner,  and  this  proof  is  accepted  everywhere. 

If  a  farmer  does  not  possess  a  mark  duly_  registered  and  wishes  to  buy  animals, 
he  must  insist  on  the  seller  giving  him  a  certificate  declaring  the  animals  for  sale  are 
H,  Doc.  481,  Pt.  1 W 
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if  e.  farmer  should  b^  mistake  mark  an  anim&l  not  belon^ng  to  him,  he  ie  obliged 
to  countermark  the  aaimal;  If,  it  should  be  proved  that  it  was  done  purposely,  the 
fanner  is  liable  to  fine  of  doable  the  value  of  the  animal,  and  is  also  liable  to  cnminal 

Should  a  calf  not  marked  be  found  grazinff  on  someone  else'e  field,  the  owner  can 
present  himself  with  the  cow,  and  if  tne  call  recoffniiee  it  aa  its  mother  by  following 
it,  bis  right  ie  established.  If,  however,  this  should  not  take  place,  the  calf  becomes 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  field  where  found. 

All  animals  imported  should  be  marked  within  sixty  days  of  their  arrival,  noless 
they  are  too  thin  or  some  other  drawback  should  arise.  If  this  rule  is  not  carried 
out,  the  purchaser  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  t2  per  head. 

After  tne  justice  of  peace  or  other  competent  authority  is  iofoTmed  of  the  inten- 
tion to  mark  animals  on  a  certain  day,  and  the  authority  so  advised  doea  not  appear 


If  the  proprietor  finds  among  his  cattle  animals  with  unknown  marks  he  is 
obliged  to  make  it  known  to  the  proper  authority  within  fifteen  days,  or  pay  a  fine 
of  $2  per  head. 

Any  person  with  a  certificate  of  a  mark  or  marks  can  oblige  the  owner  of  a  cattle 
[arm  to  bring  tt^etber  all  hie  cattle  for  inspection. 


lamaaes  caused  by 
■operly  constructed 

r-j J 1 y J > ''^  ^^^  ^ 

it  by  neighbors  named  by  the  parties  for  that  purpose. 
Anyone  that  kills  or  wounds  an  animal  for  having  broken  through  his  fence  is 

liable  to  a  fine  of  double  the  value  of  the  animal,  according  to  the  price  set  upon  it  by 


During  the  past  year,  Paraguay  has  been  invaded  by  swanus  of 
grasshoppers,  which  caused  congress  to  enact  a  law  on  the  matter. 
Any  inventor  or  merchant  who  can  solve  the  problem  of  eztenuinating 
the  grasshopper  will  receive  a  large  bounty  from  the  Government,  as 
wellas  the  exclusive  privilege  of  selling  his  invention.  On  October 
17, 18S8,  congress  passed  a  law  compelling  every  person  in  the  Repub- 
lic to  assist  in  killing  the  gra^hoppers  or  to  pay  a  certain  amount 
toward  the  expenses  involved  in  the  work. 

The  only  persona  exempt  are  those  engaged  in  the  railway  and  street 
car  services  (these  are  ooliged  to  destroy  the  eggs  and  young  ones 
found  on  grounds  or  properties  belonging  to  them),  persona  pnysic- 
ally  unable,  and  persons  employed  daily  in  Government  offices.  The 
lines  range  from  ^40  and  $50  up  to  $500  for  refusing  to  kill  the  grass- 
hoppers. The  country  is  divided  into  departments,  and  each  depart- 
ment has  so  many  companies.  L«8t  year,  or  rather  up  to  May  12, 
1899,  the  grasshoppers  were  attacked  by  808  compeniee  in  73  depart- 
ments and  5  colonies.  The  total  expense,  leaving  out  places  not  yet 
heard  from,  amounts  to  $143,040.53  paper. 
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NEW   OBOAKIC  LAW  OM   CODBT8,  OOLLECTIOK   OF   DEBTS,  ETC. 
JDDICIAI.  ayBTKH. 

Ever7  town  of  the  Bepablic  haa  &  juetioe  of  the  peace  named  by  the  president  with 
the  approval  of  the  mipreme  court  His  juriediction  extends  to  the  value  of  fSOO  m 
civil  and  commercial  matten. 

The  eentencefl  of  the  juaticea  of  the  peace  can  be  appealed  when  they  rafer  to  Bunu 
above  $50  to  the  judge  of  Snt  instance,  either  in  dvil  or  commercial  jurisdiction, 
according  to  the  natora  of  the  object  in  <^ueetion,  and  in  criminal  cases,  when  the 
fine  ie  over  96  or  three  days  in  prison  are  involved. 

Their  duties  are  to  execute  any  commission  conferred  n^n  them  by  the  superior 
magistrates;  to  arrest  criminals,  and  replace  pubUc  notanes  in  towns  wher«  none 
have  offices. 

Coirecdonal  judges  am  designated  to  pass  sentonce  on  all  oontiaventlone  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  capital,  and  eupervise  preliniinary  proceedings  In  any  crime  perpetrated 
in  the  capital. 

To  exerdse  this  function,  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  Paraguayan  citizen  and  more  than 
26  years  of  age. 

The  correctional  judge  is  appointed  by  the  executive  for  four  years  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  supreme  court,  and  can  be  dismissed  only  by  the  supreme  court  for 
proved  misbehaviour. 

Juc^ee  of  first  instance  have  jurisdiction  over  all  ordinary  matters  in  the  following 

In  all  civil  matters  whose  value  exceeds  9600;  wills  and  successions;  civil  bank- 
mptcy,  of  whatever  sum;  judicial  consent  and  license  to  minors;  causes  of  divorce 
ana  nullity  of  mBiriage  cases  referring  to  the  civil  condition  of  citizens;  appeals  from 
sentencee  of  justicee  of  the  peace. 

Id  all  commercial  matters  exceeding  $.500;  appeals  from  sentences  of  justices  of 
the  peace  in  commercial  matters  under  the  same  conditions  as  in  civil  matters. 


The  sentences  of  the  ma^stratee  of  the  tiret  instance  are  appealable  before  the 
courts  of  appeals,  either  in  civil  or  commercial  matters. 

There  are  two  courts  of  appeal;  One  of  civil  matters  and  the  other  of  commercial 
and  criminal  roattere.  Each  court  is  composed  of  three  members,  citizens  over 
26  years  of  age,  of  sufficient  education,  having  practiced  law  for  six  years,  or  having 
exercised  judicial  functions. 

The  following  cauaes  fall  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  appeals  In  civil 
matters: 

All  appealed  aentenceeof  the  judgesof  first  instance  in  civil  affairs;  appeals  against 
the  reeolutioQS  of  municipalities,  and  appeals  against  the  use  of  force. 

The  court  of  appeal  in  commercial  and  criminal  matters  takes  up — 

Appeals  from  sentences  of  judges  of  first  instance  in  commercial  and  criminal  mat- 
ters; appealsfromeenteDceeof  the  jury;  appeals  against  deddons  of  the  custom-house 
administration  in  regard  to  smuggling,  eto. 

The  court  must  visit  all  the  prisons  every  two  months. 

In  cases  where  the  court  o(  appeals  revokes  sentences  of  judges  of  first  instance,  the 
matter  can  again  be  appealed  to  the  supreme  court. 

All  capital  sentences,  as  well  oa  life  imprisonment,  can  be  appealed  to  the  sopieme 

AH  cases  In  which  the  validity  of  a  treaty  or  law  is  discussed. 

Kemoval  of  m^istrates  of  conits  of  first  instance,  foremen  of  the  jury,  and  courts 
of  appeal. 

In  cases  of  misbehavior,  the  magistrate  accused  is  judged  hv  }nry,  composed  of 
seven  members,  namely,  the  president  of  the  supreme  court  tne  two  preeid^its  of 
the  courts  of  appeal,  the  attorney-general,  and  three  lawyers  oiawn  by  lot 


To  be  a  member,  it  is  necessary  to  fnlfill  the  conditions  exacted  for  a  member  of  the 
courts  of  appeal,  and  the  nomiiution  is  made  by  the  executive,  with  acquiescence  of 
the  senate. 

Its  jurisdiction  covers  all  sentences  passed  by  the  courts  of  appeals,  revoking  those 
of  first  instance;  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  between  military  and  other  courts,  and 
between  the  judges  and  the  executive  in  habeas  corpus. 
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Sentencee  of  the  eupreme  court  are  not  appealable. 

The  supreme  court  dictatea  the  regulation  of  judicial  procedure;  must  via  it  the 

Sisoue  at  least  every  four  monthe ;  declares  vacant  any  employment  under  its  juria- 
ction,  and  fllle  it. 

The  members  of  the  supreme  court  can  be  indicted  by  the  house  of  repreeeDtativefl, 
before  the  senate. 

Its  members  are  appointed  for  four  years. 

The  state  attorney  represents  the  interest  of  the  8tat«  before  the  eourta  of  first 
instance  and  of  app^Ue;  the  attorney-general  before  the  supreme  conrt  Both  are 
appointed  by  the  eiecntive^  with  the  consent  of  the  supreme  court,  and  for  four  yBars. , 

The  State  guardian  of  mmors  must  be  over  30  yeara  ot  age  and  undergo  the  same 
process  for  appointment 

Defenders  of  poor  and  the  absent  must  be  over  26  years  of  age;  same  process  for 
appointment. 

Secretaries  of  courts  must  be  citizens  and  notaries. 

Tnmslatois,  interpreteis,  clerks,  and  accountants  must  be  examined  in  public  by 
the  members  of  the  supreme  court. 

At  the  public  office  of  registration  there  must  be  roistered  all  titles  referring  to 
property  and  anything  that  might  affect  rights  to  land;  all  contracts  in  regard  to 
ULna  or  houses;  all  sentences  on  successiooB.  These  regiirtnitionB  most  contain  the 
names  of  contractors,  object  of  contract,  date  of  the  deed,  extent  of  property,  limits 
and  adjoining  rights,  name  of  notary  who  passed  the  act,  and  the  signature  of  the 
registrar. 

Lawyers  and  eolicitore  must  inscribe  themselves  in  the  special  roister  of  the 
supreme  court.  Fees  are  fixed  by  courts,  but  in  no  case  can  a  lawyer  be  paid  more 
than  26  per  cent  and  solicitors  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  suiL 

This  new  orgaoizatioDj  put  in  practice  only  since  the  iBt  of  Janu&ir 
of  this  year,  has  been  givine  good  results.  Suits  formerly  intermi- 
nable are  now  quickly  ended. 

The  supreme  court  is  composed  of  three  members,  the  court  of 
appeal  in  ciril  matters  of  three  members,  and  the  criminal  and  com- 
mercial court  of  appeal  of  three  members. 

There  are  four  civil  judges  of  firat  instance;  two  criminal  judges  of 
first  instance;  one  commercial  judge  of  first  instance:  two  correctional 
judges;  six  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  capital,  and  one  hundred  and 
Btx  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

A  lawer  from  any  country  can  practice  after  presenting  hia  univer- 
sity diploma. 

CITIZENSHIP. 

No  one  can  become  a  citizen  of  Paraguay  without  written  appeal  to 
Congress.  No  foreigner  can  be  eligible  to  the  presidency  or  a  minis- 
tership, or  become  a  member  of  Congress.  Any  otJier  office  he  can 
hold. 

There  are  no  trades  unions  here. 

NEW   TKEATT   WITH  BRAZIL. 

A  new  treaty  is  being  negotiated  between  Paraguay  and  Brazil.  It 
is  not  yet  completed.  The  removal  of  the  Brazilian  Yerba  Mate  Com- 
pany n-om  Concepcion,  a  town  at  the  north  of  Paraguay,  to  Brazil 
Has  very  much  crippled  the  business  in  Concepcion. 

INDUSTRIAL  KL4NT8. 

There  are  no  bounties  given  to  industrial  enterprises,  other  than 
that  the  peons  or  laborers  are  free  from  military  duty,  which  consists 
of  frontier  service,  fort  service,  etc, ;  but  these  laborers  must  be  under 
contract  for  a'  certain  period  in  order  to  be  exempt. 
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I  will  cloae  this  annual  report  b^  sajingf  that  FaneoAj  is  not  a  coun- 
try rich  in  certain  parte  ano  sterile  in  others.  It  is  productive  in  all 
sections  and  no  one  can  die  of  hunger  here.  The  necessitiea  of  life  can 
be  obtained  in  any  part  of  the  land  with  little  labor.  In  mj  opinion, 
it  is  the  most  promising  country  for  the  investment  of  capital  south 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

'  Asuncion  has  a  magnificent  public  library  building,  completed  in  the 
past  year,  with  3,319  beautifully  bound  volumes,  all  catalt^ued,  and 
2,500  books  in  cloth  or  paateboard  covering.  Coogress  grants  $1,500 
monthly  to  its  support. 

On  August  1, 1899,  the  new  law  making  it  obligatory  to  be  married  by 
the  civil  authorities,  which  are  to  keep  a  record  of  the  same,  goes  into 
effect.  Formerly,  the  people  only  had  the  priest  to  marry  them;  but 
now  they  are  compelled  to  take  out  a  license. 

John  N,  Sdffin,  Otmgid. 

Asuncion,  Auffusi  1,  1899. 


PERU. 


In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  Department  circular 
dated  July  10,  1899, 1  submit  the  following  report; 

It  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  obtain  from  the  customs  and  other 
authorities  of  this  port,  or  from  the  higher  Peruvian  officials  in  Lima, 
statistical  information  of  any  value  whatever  for  so  recent  a  period  as 
the  first  half  of  this  year. 

The  only  data  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  these  authorities,  since 
mv  arrival  here  in  August,  1897,  is  that  contained  in  the  book  called 
"  ^tadistica General  ae  Aduanas  Ano  1897,"  from  which  I  have  copied 
all  the  information  embodied  in  this  report  regarding  imports  and 
exports  of  Peru,  for  the  years  1896  and  1897. 

Trade  of  Pera  in.  1397. 
Foreign: 

ImportH $8,227,850.28 

Eiportfl 14,178,599.65 

$22,406,448.93 

Interior; 

Coaating  trade 9,985,169.50 

Total 32,391,619.43 

Tradt  in  1S96. 

Imports $7,999,852.65 

ExportB 9,991,086.83 

$17, 990, 939. 48 

Difi«rence  in  favor  of  1897 4,415,510.45 

Or  Bay  an  increase  of  24  per  cent 22,406,449.93 

In  the  exports  I  have  not  included  the  guano,  which,  according  to  the 
contract  of  the  Peruvian  Government  with  Uie  bondholders,  is  (teatined 
to  cancel  the  external  debt  of  Peru.  CiOi,>"*lc 
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The  guano  exported  in  1897  was  as  follows: 

To  England 13,229 

ToHa&ia  (Cuba) 1,250 

To  Mancheeter  Canal 4,674 

Total 19,153 

The  guano  exported  in  the  year  1896  was  aa  follows: 

To  Antwerp 6,857 

ToHambuig 1,229 

To  Ahamuel 2,030 

To  London 3,516 

ToQneenBtown 810 

To  Ireland 919 

Total 15,460 

Increaae  in  1897 3,693 

All  the  gnano  was  exported  from  the  island  of  Lobos  de  Af uera. 
The  followiDg  were  the  imports  and  exports  of  Peru,  by  countries, 
in  the  yeai- 1897: 

[Value  In  tlniled  St&Us  gold.] 


Countrlet 

ImporW. 

EiporW. 

Totol. 

IS,  122,210.  IB 
83^386.11 

i«i 

16|636.S1 

S;S:£ 

47.se 

8,730.03 
1,609.  S6 

'11 

857,067:42 

r,  161,  277. 84 
2; 629)161!  91 

661,868.04 

H  926!  33 

206[662!66 
22,642.74 

no,  278. 488. 01 

686,198.16 

asts 

lii 

4, 117.  ST 

1,306, 589:  ei 

8.227,850.28 

14,178,699.65 

a  WlthODl  data  aa  to  coontila. 


The  following  were  the  imports  and  exports  of  Peru,  bv  articles,  in 
the  year  1897: 

[Value  Id  United  Slalei  gold.] 


Artlolea. 

taporU. 

K-pom. 

«,  816,302.82 
648,041.88 
118,011.21 

JS:SS 

2,«»3,6t0.«6 

ill 

864;  067.48 

1,268,  ra.w 

M61, 498.46 

8,227,860.28 

14.I7B,B».6S 

BOirrH  avebioa:  psbu. 

Sh^aping  at  CaUao  tbirmff  the  year  1897, 
AKEITAI.  AND  DEFASTUBe  OP  gAIlINO  VSSSELg. 


M&tloiuUtr, 

Enwred. 

Cle&Kd. 

NoDiber. 

Tonn^. 

Number. 

ToDMge. 

1 

1 

S 

SS 

'Jw 

;i 

'■^ 

1S4 

!<»,«» 

m 

' 

AND  DEPARTURE  O 


'1 

2,226 

1 

as 

3M 

496,444 

Bt» 

' 

ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OP  VE88EI£  UNDER  M  TONS. 


2 

"■So 

4« 

to 

1 

10. 8« 

88) 

io,»6e 

Ml 

Clan. 

Enured. 

a«»d. 

NDmber. 

ToDDage. 

Number. 

TODDBge. 

S8S 

10,»8B 

901 

IS07,755 

11,164 

1,SH 

<.U,0]6 

1,4M 

82t,B41 



As  I  have  already  stated^  complete  inf  onnation  i-especUog  imports 
and  exporte  of  Peru  in  1898  is  act  available,  but  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  import  trade  last  year  suffered  a  decrease  of  some  impor- 
tance. The  cause  of  this  alleged  decline  has  beeu  the  disurbed  coo- 
ditioD  of  the  country. 
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The  shipping  at  Callao  during  the  year  1898  was  as  follows: 

ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OP  BAILING  VESSELS. 


N«tlon.llly. 

Enlered. 

Cleared, 

Nqmber. 

Tonnage. 

Nombet.    Tonnsge. 

1 

! 

B 

SSI 

»^ 

SIS 
■■!S 

B,7M 

30 

m 

«.«» 

.71 

ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  STEAUEKS. 


!| 

la 

'£ 

2 

^ 

BM 

im.CBi 

SI4 

D  DEPARTCBE  OF  VESSELS  UKDER  W  TONS. 


Psmrl 

7M 

4 

ISO 

\ 

'"•'ij 

7W 

10,  Ml 

■m 

10.G4S 

En  Weed. 

ClMred. 

Number. 

Tonnwe. 

Numbor.   TonoMge. 

Bl-™™ 

JI4 
7W 

4S7,0BG 
H,DOI) 

ioisu 

»l« 

MB.  TBI 

!SJS 

1,256 
i;!81 

Wl,68t 
611.  OU 

1:531 

m 

1>,S30 

187 

' 

The  arrival  and  departure  of  American  merchant  vessels  at  Callao, 
according  to  the  record  books  of  this  consulate,  in  1897  and  1898  was 
as  follows: 

1897. 


c^. 

Entered. 

a  eared. 

Nnmber 

Tonnw- 

Number 

Tonnage. 

. 

; 

'■!g 

7 

10 

»,1M 

10 

2.«> 

BOUTH  amebioa:  peeu. 
1898. 


. 

■s 

S 

2,302 

» 

LMft 

w 

2.31,7 

In  the  arrival  and  departure  of  steamers,  I  do  not  consider  the 
American  steamship  Relay,  as  she  is  a  cable-repair  vessel. 


TRADE   WITH   THE   UNITED   STATES. 


For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  ISitT,  the  exports  to  the  United 
States  from  this  port  and  the  several  consular  agencies  under  my  juris- 
diction were  $775,465.35,  gold;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1898,  they  were  (817,444.55,  gold;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80,  1899,  they  amounted  to  $1,813,476.44,  as  follows: 


[V.luei  in  United  BUtesgold.] 

Artlclei. 

Value. 

«d. 

VHoe. 

AnOmonr 

3s,ase.(» 

U6.W 

llg,aD4,M 
UQ.SO 

"■JS:S 
.„ii 

»««) 

Books  [Mcount  booka  o[  Kew  York 

ills.  00 

>T,!«e.2S 

!'S!S 

xi.m.w 

'■■'SS 

1,813.476.44 

At  no  time  since  the  year  1880,  when  guano  was  the  chief  article 
Peru  exported,  have  the  exports  to  the  United  States  approximated 
these  figures. 

Our  trade  is  gradually  increasing,  I  am  pleased  to  observe,  but  it  is 
nothing  compared  with  that  of  either  England  or  Germany,  which 
have  full  control  of  the  traffic  of  this  country. 

Our  people  at  home  can,  by  examining  the  tables  I  give  above, 
showing  the  arrival  and  departure  of  merchant  vessels  at  Callao  dur- 
ing the  years  1897  and  1898,  see  the  moderate  share  we  have  in  the 
way  of  anipping  to  these  countries,  and  also  observe  that  all  our  trade 
is  carried  in  foreign  bottoms.  Only  six  sailing  vessels,  with  a  tonnage 
of  4,425  tons,  arrived  loaded  with  lumber  and  railroad  ties  from  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  States.  These  sailed  in  ballaat  to  Chilean  porta 
to  load  niter.  I  estimate  the  total  amount  of  general  merchandise 
imported  from  the  port  of  New  York  to  Peru,  via  the  Straits  of 
M^^llan,  during  said  years,  to  be  about  22,000  tons,  and  if  to  this 
about  5j000  tons,  which  is  more  or  less  what  arrived  via  Panama,  is 
added,  it  will  be  found  that  a  total  of  27,000  tons  of  our  trade  was 
carried  in  1897  and  1898  in  foreign  bottoms. 

That  our  trade  can  be  lareely  increased  with  Peru  and  other  South 
and  Central  American  republics  is  beyond  doubt,  but  the  only  way 
to  do  this,  as  I  have  already  recommended,  is  to  establish  a  fast  line 
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of  steamers  between  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  and  the  west 
coast  of  Central  and  South  America.  Reduced  rates,  quick  trans- 
portation, and  more  extensive  credits  is  what  will  give  us,  if  not  sil, 
at  least  the  lion's  ihare  of  the  trade  of  this  coast. 

Our  merchants  must  also  aid  by  sending  competent  traveling  agents, 
after  the  manner  of  European  merchants,  with  a  full  assortment  of 
samples.  They  should  also  be  more  careful  in  their  mode  of  packing. 
There  is  no  use  of  sending  catalogues  to  Peru, 

But  what  the  United  States  most  requires  in  order  to  gain  the  trade 
of  the  west  coast  of  Central  and  South  America,  is  the  building  of 
either  the  Panama  or  Nicar^^  Canal. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ABOUT  PERD. 

The  population  of  Peru  is  about  3,000,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  revenue,  as  well  as  the  expenses  incurred  in 
carrying  on  the  administration  of  the  country  durmg  the  year  1898, 
amounted  to  ^,936,320  gold. 

The  internal  debt  of  the  Republic,  I  am  told,  amounts  to  about 
123,790,000  gold,  of  which  only  $13,250,000  are  interest  bearing,  at  the 
rate  of  1  per  cent  per  aaoum. 

The  measures  adopted  by  the  Government  for  the  introduction  of 
the  gold  standard  have  maintained  the  exchange  lately  at  almost  a 
fixearate.  The  amount  of  the  gold  coined  at  me  Lima  mint  during 
the  year  1898  was  £40,103  Peruvian.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is  also 
about  £150,000  deposited  in  the  banks  and  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  in  a  few  years,  all  transactions  will  be 
carried  on  in  gold  coin. 

The  telegraphic  system  is  being  gradually  extended.  There  are  at 
present  about  2,300  miles  of  wire  in  working  order. 

The  principal  ports  and  towns  in  Peru  are  in  direct  cable  coEnmuni- 
cation  with  Europe  and  the  United  States.  There  are  two  cable  com- 
panies, the  Central  and  South  American  Cable  Company  (American) 
and  the  West  Coast  Cable  Company  (British). 

Mr.  J.  J.  Impettj  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Central 
Railroad  of  Peru,  informs  me  that  the  miles  of  raiuoad  in  operation 
in  Peru  number  780. 

The  people  are  b^inning  to  realize  that  many  imported  articles  can 
be  made  in  the  country,  benetiting  the  consumers  as  well  as  the  foun- 
ders of  the  industries,  and  large  factories  have  been  established  throii^h- 
out  the  Republic  during  the  fist  three  or  four  years  for  the  manufacture 
of  matches,  candles,  soap,  painta,  boots  and  shoes,  cigars  and  ciga- 
rettes, mineral  waters,  beer,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  etc 

There  is  no  law  requiring  goods  to  be  marked  so  as  to  show  the 
country  of  origin  or  manufacture. 

Commercial  travelers  are  not  required  to  take  out  any  license  or 
pay  any  tax. 

No  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  postal  rates  or  in  the  patent, 
copyright,  and  trade-mark  laws, 

Tnere  are  no  laws  of  a  discriminating  character  which  affect  United 
States  trade  or  vessels. 

The  legal  rate  of  interest  is  8  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  principal  banks  in  Peru  are  the  Banco  del  Peru  y  Londres, 
Banco  Italiano,  Banco  Intemacional  del  Peru,  Banco  Popular  del  Peru, 
and  Caja  de  Ahoros^ 
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QENBBAL  Pl^.M)^l^T^H  ABOUT  CAUAO. 

The  population  of  Callao,  according  to  the  last  censos,  which  was 
taken  in  1898,  is  28,932.  The  streets  are  lighted  by  coal  gas.  The 
harbor  ia  one  of  the  largest  and,  I  believe,  best  on  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  affording  at  all  times  an  absolutely  safe  anchorage. 
The  accommodations  for  vessels  in  the  Callao  mole,  or  wharf,  are 
unsurpassed  on  the  west  coast  of  South  or  Central  America.  The  mole 
is  built  of  stone  and  iron  and  can  easily  accommodate  five  large  steam- 
ers and  twelve  sailing  vessels  at  one  time.  It  is  fitted  with  rapidly 
working  cranes  and  can  dischai^  ships'  cargoes  in  short  time.  There 
is  also  one  lai^  iron  floating  dock,  which  can  take  in  a  steamer  of 
2,000  tons. 

Vessels  entering  the  port  of  Callao  pay  the  following  dues: 

Tonnage  dues,  20  cents,  silver  (about  9  cents,  gold),  a  ton,  and  5  per 
cent  extra. 

Mole,  or  wharf,  dues,  whether  cargo  is  discharged  at  wharf  or  not, 
12  cents,  silver  (about  6  cenfa,  gold). 

Hospital  dues,  4  cents,  silver  (2  cente,  gold),  a  ton. 

Light-house  dues,  2  cents,  silver  (1  cent,  gold),  a  ton;  making,  in 
all,  about  18  cents,  gold,  a  ton. 

Tonnage  dues  are  paid  four  times  a  year. 

Good  stone  ballast  can  be  procured,  when  required,  at  2  soles  and  85 
cents,  silver  ($1.16,  gold),  a  ton,  placed  on  board,  in  mole,  and  3  soles, 
silver  (tl.lS,  gold),  placed  on  board  in  open  bay. 

Fresh  water  is  also  supplied  to  vessels  at  2  soles  ($1)  a  ton,  placed 
on  board. 

The  use  of  a  pilot  to  enter  the  port  of  Callao  is  not  required. 

Callao  has  one  match  factory,  two  soap  factories,  one  macaroni  fac- 
tory, one  candle  factory,  two  mineral-water  factories,  two  iron  found- 
ries, one  rice  mill,  two  flour  mills,  one  sugar  refinery,  one  brewery, 
two  distilleries,  two  tanneries,  two  saddleries,  one  slaughterhouse,  two 
railway  stations  and  shops,  two  banks,  two  hospitals,  one  private  picture 
gallery,  four  churches,  one  gas  works,  one  wheat  deposit,  three  petro- 
leum deposits,  and  five  lum^r  and  coal  deposits. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  is  good. 

The  principal  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  into  Callao  are 
machinery,  lumber,  lard,  agricultural  implements,  staves,  lubricating 
oils,  grease,  refined  petroleum,  sewing  machines,  cotton  goods,  paints, 
clocks,  watches,  steel  bars  and  plates,  revolvers,  ornaments  for  coffins, 
tallow,  electric  apparatus,  nails,  preserves,  bolts  and  screws,  lamps, 
bicf  clea,  etc. 

The  principal  articles  exported  from  this  port  to  the  United  States 
are  sugar,  silver,  lead,  and  copper  ore  and  bars,  cocoa  leaves,  goat- 
skins, cotton,  sulphide  of  silver,  etc. 

COMMUNICATION. 

Nine  lines  of  steamers  touch  regularly  at  this  port,  viz:  The  Gulf 
Line,  British;  the  Kosmos  Line,  German;  the  Hfunburg  Pacific  Com- 
panvj  from  Hamburg^  Messrs.  Lamport  &  Holt,  from  Liverpool;  the 
Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  British;  the  Merchants'  Line,  from 
New  York,  British;  the  West  Coast  Line,  from  New  York,  British; 
and  the  established  mail,  passenger,  and  cargo  lines  of  steamers,  run- 
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ning  exclusively  between  Chile,  Central  America,  and  intermediate 
ports,  which  belong  to  the  Compania  Sud-Americana  de  Vapores, 
Chilian;  and  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  British. 

DEPABTHENT   OF  PIURA. 

Our  consular  ^^nt  at  Fayta,  Mr.  Rowland  East  (deceased),  reported 
as  follows: 

Trade  and  commerce. — The  custom-house  and  port  regulationa  are 
the  same  as  those  of  all  the  portfl  of  Peru,  and  work  without  friction. 
The  port  charges  are  moderate. 

Dviies. — These  are  high,  but  do  not  act  in  restraint  of  trade,  the 
bulk  of  which  is  British. 

Agriddhire. — The  principal  product  of  the  department  is  native, 
sea  island,  and  E^ptian  cotton,  the  bulk  of  which,  together  with  the 
seed,  is  sent  to  Liverpool.  The  crop  of  1898,  being  the  seventh  sinoe 
the  last  rainj'  season,  has  been  most  insignificant  Another  rainy 
season  is  anxiously  looked  forward  to  in  the  early  part  of  this  present 
year,  statistics  demonstrating  that  as  a  general  rule  this  occurs  every 
seventh  year.  The  soil  being  of  a  cWish  nature  permits  filtration, 
80  that  the  moisture  is  retained  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  foment 
the  production  of,  say,  four  annual  crops,  aft«r  which  they  begin  to 
dimmish  each  year. 

JW^fl/wm,-— Several  successful  attempts  have  been  made  to  over- 
come the  want  of  rain  by  adopting  artificial  irrigation,  there  being 
employed  for  this  purpose  centrifugal  pumps  of  from  9  to  18  inches 
dischaive  (all  of  which  so  far  have  been  procured  from  Messrs. 
Guyne&Co.,of  England);  but  this  has  been  done  upon  a  very  limited 
scale,  as  it  can  be  carried  out  only  on  hmds  close  to  the  river  beds,  and 
must  be  confined  to  the  periods  when  they  contain  water. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of 
native  cotton,  so  highly  prized  on  account  of  its  quality,  being  better 
suited  for  mixtures  with  wool  than  any  other  known.  What  is 
urgently  required  is  an  extensive  irrigating  scheme  to  bring  under 
cultivation  toe  immense  tracts  of  this  valuaue  land  now  lying  almost 
waste. 

Some  years  ago,  an  American  engineer  obtained  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Peru  a  favorable  concession  in  order  to  carry  out  this  plan, 
but  the  grant  was  annulled  a  short  time  since,  I  presume  because  of 
the  lack  of  the  necessary  capital. 

Anim/ds. — Extensive  herds  of  goats  are  maintained  on  the  plains, 
which  are  covered  with  algarrobo  trees  and  shrubs.  These  serve  for 
food  for  the  working  classes,  and  their  hides  are  utilized  for  exporta- 
tion, the  bulk  being  sent  to  New  York,  as  a  higher  price  is  paid  for 
them  there  than  elsewhere. 

At  least  10,000  head  of  cattle  per  annum  were  formerly  shipped 
from  the  interior  by  the  port  of  Paj-ta  to  Callso,  but  owing  to  the 
facilities  given  by  the  Central  Railway  of  Lima  and  the  higher  rate  of 
freight  now  charged  by  the  steamers,  the  shipments  from  this  port 
during  the  last  few  years  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Firewood  and  eharooal. — Both  of  these  are  produced  in  large  quan- 
tities in  this  district,  and  an  important  coasting  trade  is  carried  on,  to 
the  extent  of  8,000  tons  of  the  former  and  20,000  tons  of  the  latter, 
the  ports  of  discharge  being  chiefly  Callao  and  Iquique.       .  ~  ■ 
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Petroleum  industries. — ^There  are  at  present  three  companies  in 
operstioD :  The  London  Pacific  (British),  Faustino  G.  Piaj^o  (Italian), 
Compagnio  Fran^se  (French),  the  property  all  being  situated  on  the 
seacoaet  northwest  of  Fayfa.  The  production  of  the  two  former  is 
about  1,000  tons  of  crude  oil  each  per  month;  the  latter,  which  is  in 
its  infancy,  has  300  tons  per  month. 

Formerly,  the  kerosene  from  the  two  former  was  of  auch  a  poor 
quality  that  it  became  a  difficult  matter  to  dispose  of  it.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, the  quality  has  improved  very  much,  ana  a  ready  market  is  found 
for  it  As  the  oil  found  in  this  district  has  the  nature  of  asphaltum, 
it  is  difficult  to  produce  a  brilliant  burning  kerosene;  hence  they  have 
not  been  able,  so  far,  to  exclude  that  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Shipping  and  namgation.—JyuTiag  the  year  1898,  no  American  or 
even  Britiah  sailing  vessel  entered  the  port  of  Payta,  the  entire  trade, 
with  the  exception  of  that  in  firewood,  charcoal,  and  lumber,  having 
been  performed  by  the  American,  British,  and  other  foreign  lines  of 
steamers,  viz:  The  Merchants'  Line  (American,  but  under  ttie  British 
flag^).  The  Pacific  Steam  Navi^tion  Company  (British),  The  Gulf  Line, 
(British),  The  Lamport  and  Holt  LineJlBritish),  The  Compania  Sua 
Americana  de  Vapores  (Chilean),  The  Hamburg  Line  (German).  As 
a  rule,  none  of  these  steamers  remain  in  port  more  than  from  five  to 
six  hours,  and  seldom  more  than  twenty-four. 

The  register  tonnage  of  those  that  arrived  is  as  follows: 


Number. 

T™..»ge. 

15,00D 

IM 

S4B,2»8 

Halt. — A  considerable  amount  is  extracted  and  exported  to  Colombia 
and  Ecuador. 

Straw  hals, — Panama  hats  are  manufactured  by  the  Indian  popula- 
tion and  exported  to  the  West  Indies  in  very  considerable  quantities, 
and  of  late  a  few  cases  have  gone  to  New  York,  Few  of  them,  how- 
ever, find  their  way  to  Europe,  on  account  of  the  high  cost. 

H&dth  and  climate. — Both  of  these  are  exceedingly  good,  and  epi- 
demics are  almost  unknown,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  strong 
southeasterly  winds  that  prevail  nearly  the  whole  year  round. 

PfMic  works. — From  Payta  to  Piura,  the  capital  of  the  department, 
there  exists  a  railway  60  miles  in  length,  with  4  feet  S^  inch  gauge, 
under  the  control  of  the  Peruvian  Corporation,  Limited. 

In  the  port  are  two  moles,  one  of  iron,  belonging  to  the  railway, 
140  meters  in  length,  and  a  wooden  one  belonging  to  private  parties. 

Tdegraph  and  telephone  lines. — The  former  belong  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  the  railway  company  makes  use  of  them;  the  latter  are 
under  the  control  of  a  private  company,  which,  as  a  rule,  gives  very 
good  satisfaction  in  its  service. 

The  Central  and  South  American  Telegraph  Company  has  a  cable 
office  established  in  Payta,  the  only  service  that  exists  between  tbis 
port  and  Callao. 

Statistics. — None  are  kept  by  the  custom-house  authorities.  Several 
efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  made  at  different  periods,  but  with' 
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out  favorable  results.  Consequently,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  cor- 
rect data  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  exports  and  imports;  hut  I 
think  the  exports  might  be  roughly  estimated  at,  say,  from  f  1,500,000 
to  $2,000,000  United  States  gold  per  annum,  and  the  imports  at  more 
or  less  the  Bsme. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  1898  were  as  foUowa: 

Cotton,  law $151,706.72 

Cofleo 323.70 

Cocoa 416.50 

Electric  appanituB  (returned) 101.00 

Goatskins 198,780.27 

OxhideiB 15,219.64 

Straw  hats 1,666.00 

Tobacco  (samplee) 19.00 

Total,  United  .States  gold 368,231.83 

Most  of  the  imports  consist  of  Mauehester  cotton  goods  of  a  cheap 
quality,  to  meet  the  requiremeDts  of  the  laboring  elates,  which  form 
to  a  very  great  extent  the  population  of  the  department. 

American  cotton  goods  nave  not  been  able  to  compete  with  those 
from  England,  notwitbstaudine  repeated  efforts  to  introduce  them. 
Their  quality  and  price  are  toonign. 

German  goods  are  being  imported  in  larger  quantities  than  formerly 
on  accountof  their  cheapness.  French  cotton  goods  are  almost  unknown 
here. 

Formerly,  large  quantities  of  common  soap  were  imported  from 
France;  but  of  late  a  large  number  of  factories  have  been  established 
in  the  country,  manufacturing  an  article  that  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  people. 

W.  B.  Dickey,  Consul. 

Callao,  December  8, 1899. 
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The  total  ralue  of  importations  in  1898  was  $24,784,356,  and  the 
countries  whence  the  goods  came  were : 

England $6,762,793 

Argentine  Bepublic 3,288,714 

France 2,637,748 

Geraumy 2,311,830 

Italy., 2,279,784 

Sjxun 1,977,406 

United  States 1,932,467 

BraaU 1,872,571 

Belgium 1,372,666 

VadoQB  other  countries  not  amountii^  to  $200,000  each 348,574 

England  maintains  her  lead  in  amount,  and  it  may  be  well  to  state 
that  all  the  coal,  save  a  small  quantity  of  American,  comes  from 
England.  She  also  leads  largely  in  iron  and  heavy  articles  thereof. 
In  uie  lines  of  cloth  manufactures,  England  has  lost  to  other  countries, 
especially  to  Germany.  Our  country  has  come  in  for  a  share  of  this 
trade.  The  railways,  waterworks,  gas  works,  and  most  of  the  tramways 
are  controlled  by  English  companies,  and  naturally  they  buy  material 
and  supplies  in  English  markets.  Practically,  they  are  English  cor- 
porations doing  business  in  the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  with  their  exec- 
utive offices  ana  directors  in  London  and  only  the  local  representatives 
here. 

Compared  with  previous  years,  the  English  trade  makes  the  follow- 
ing showing  as  percentage  of  the  whole: 


Meanwhile,  imports  from  the  United  States  show  a  slow  but  steady 

frowth.  In  lumber  and  oil,  of  course,  there  is  no  competitor  in  the 
eld;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  there  is  an  increased  demand 
for  many  kinds  of  American  manufactures,  covering  bicycles,  hard- 
ware, cutlery,  sewing  machines — lines  that  call  for  nearly  one  hundred 
different  articles  which  have  found  a  market  and  do  honor  to  the 
name  of  American  workmen.  I  may  add  here  what  has  been  said  by 
some  of  my  predecessors  in  office:  That  if  our  houses  adopt  the 
means  that  have  brought  success  to  French,  German,  and  English 
firms,  and  establish  warehouses  of  goods,  well  stocked  at  all  times,  our 
trade  would  show  an  immense  increase.  But  as  it  is  done  now,  chiefly 
by  orders  through  brokers  in  our  wholesale  centers,  it  will  always  be 
under  a  handicap  compared  with  that  of  competing  nations.  Until 
we  learn  to  adapt  our  methods  to  those  successfully  practiced  here, 
we  shall  continue  to  do  a  small  percentage  of  business.  A  comprehen- 
sive statistical  statement  is  herewith  given,  showing  the  amounts  of 
importations  and  countries  of  origin,  as  well  aa  the  export  values  of 
the  products  of  Uruguay. 

When  the  shipping  accommodations  from  the  United  States  are  aa 
good  as  from  European  countries  and  are  freed  from  trusts,  when  our 
commerce  receives  the  consideration  that  is  given  that  of  other  lands, 
conditions  will  be  more  favorable  for  the  American  manufacturer.  As 
long  as  foreign  bottoms,  controlled  by  foreign  stockholders,  fix  the 
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rate  for  the  American  merchant,  he  will  be  at  a  disadvant^e.  Italians, 
Germans,  French,  Eaglieh,  and  Spaniards  maintain  from  one  to  two 
regular  lines  of  freight  and  passenger  ships,  with  a  speed  of  from  12 
to  16  knots  per  hour. 

Up  to  the  15th  of  June,  the  cattle  product  of  the  River  Plata 
slaughterhouses  is  given  in  number  of  head  slaughtered  at  1,354,600, 
of  which  180,500  were  used  for  meat-extract  purposes  and  1,174,100 
for  "  tasajo,"  or  ''jerked  beef,"  for  the  Brazilian,  Cuban,  and  Puerto 
Rican  markets.  The  ligures  of  slaughter  exceed  those  of  1898,  but 
are  79  short  of  1897,  wiui  prices  for  the  years  named  rating  about  the 


Montevideo,  June  16, 1899. 


Albert  W,  Swalh,  Consul. 


Foreign  commeree  of  Vruguay  for  the  year  1898. 
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M,7B4,860.«I 

^,»,„..» 

8,568,785.27 

»,  276, 910.28 

FOREIGN  TRADE  COMPETITION  m  VRVQUAY. 

Minister  Finch,  of  Montevideo,  sends  the  following  extracts  from 
a  local  newspt^r,  relating  to  trade  conditions: 

As  regaidfi  imports,  Great  Britain  maint^ne  her  easy  supremacj.  The  importation 
of  British  gooda  to  Uruguay  is  more  than  that  of  any  two  other  conntriefi,  and 
aiuounte  to  27.77  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  rival  with  which  Great  Britain  is 
moHtly  concerned  is  Germany.  It  ia  an  undeniable  fact  that  in  the  last  five  or  six 
years  English  wholesale  commerce  in  this  market  has  lost  ground,  while  German 
wholesale  commerce  has  grown  enormously  and  is  now  practically  at  the  head  of  the 
market.  German  firms  nave  cropped  up  on  every  aide  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
sometimeB  from  very  small  beginnings,  but  of  quick  growth,  and  liave  contrived  to 
puah  aside  or  paee  their  competitors,  until  the  lu^r  part  of  the  wholesale  trade, 
especially  in  sott  goods,  is  now  in  their  hands. 

We  could  instance  one  German  Ann,  which  opened  in  a  small  way  some  two  or 


forty,  as  is  the  coetom  of  these  German  houses) ,  and  a  turn  over  of  something  like 
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£120,000  (•683,980)  in  the  r«ar:  No  English  firm  is  doing  such  a  bt 

baty,  they  have  viribly  diminished  both  in  number  and  importance.  There  is 
hardly  a  bixnch  of  wholesale  trade  in  which  the  Germaoe  have  not  worked  them- 
Bel\-«e  to  the  ironL  Houses  besrins  English  nuuee  and  eutabliahed  by  Ei^iah  mer- 
chants have  paaaed  under  German  direction  and  are  worked  by  a  German  eUS.  The 
only  explanation  which  can  be  given  ie  that,  although  German  firms  have  bo  largely 
captured  the  wholesale  commerce,  they  do  not  couane  themselves  to  goods  of  tLeir 
own  nationajity,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  English  firms.  Many  German  houeee 
doing  businen  here— and  business  which  was  formerly  done  bf  English  flrme — have 
their  headquarters  in  Hancheeter,  Bradford,  Sheffield,  or  Birmingham  and  deal  prin- 
cipally, if  not  entirely,  in  coodaof  British  manufacture.  Brazil  retains  the  first  place 
in  the  export  trade,  which  she  has  occupied  since  1894.  This  is  due  to  her  being  the 
chief  market  for  the  staple  export  oE  jerked  beef.  France,  which  was  once  first,  and 
Bel^um  are  close  behind,  taking  hides,  wool,  and  wheat  Argentina isacloee  fourth, 
takmg  all  classes  of  products  for  reexportation.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  cannot 
know  the  destination  of  ttieee,  to  assign  them  to  their  proper  countries,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable  that  this  little  Bepablic  should  send  bo  targe  a  proportion  of  her 
exports  to  ber  giant  neighbor,  and  it  Speaks  volumes  for  the  superior  quality  of  her 

froducts.  The  proportion  received  by  Great  Britain  is  only  10.19  per  cent  in  1893, 
1.62  in  1804,  15.26  in  1895,  6.52  in  1896,  and  only  5.09  in  1897.  Germany  is  sixth, 
with  almost  tjie  same  figures.  Her  proportion  in  former  years  was  6.66  per  cent  in 
1893,  4.34  in  1894,  G.13  m  1806,  8.16  in  1806,  and  10.46  In  1897— a  considenble  gain 
in  the  last  three  yean. 

In  r^fard  to  Uruguayan  commerce  with  the  United  States,  Minister 
Finch  quotes  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Denstone,  editor  of  the  Montevideo 
Times,  who  has  published  several  articles  on  the  subiect,  as  follows: 

The  United  States  occupies  fifth  to  seventh  place  on  the  list  of  nations  with  which 
Uruguay  has  commerce.  The  queetion  suggests  itself  whether  a  commerce  of  such 
.proportions  is  capable  of  any  immediate  important  expansion,  and  if  so,  in  what 
airections  and  bv  what  means?  One  of  the  first  obstacles  met  when  extension  of 
commerce  with  the  United  States  is  suggested  is  the  want  of  a  regular  line  of  steaot- 
ers.  On  the  other  hand,  a  commerce  averaging  $4,000,000  yearly  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  special  line,  if  Uruguay  alone  is  to  be  considered.  If  Argentina 
is  to  be  added  the  case  becomes  different.  Additional  commerce  is  far  mora  likely 
to  produce  its  own  means  of  transport  than  additional  means  of  transport  is  likely  of 
itself  to  produce  commerce.  A  far  more  important  and  difficult  queetion  is  that  of 
nationality.  The  residents  here  are  Italians,  French,  Spanish,  Eoiglish,  Oennan& 
and  natives  descended  from  these  nationalities.  Their  sympalliies,  tntditions,  and 
associations  are  essentiallv  European,  as  well  as  their  commerrial  relations.  These 
relations,  all  lon^  established,  will  be  disturbed  with  difficulty,  notwithstanding  the 
genetal  commercial  tendency  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest 
English  goods  predominate  m  the  market,  for  England  absorbs  nearly  a  third  of  the 
totiu  importation  commerce.  Apart  from  this,  each  honse  gives  preference  to  the 
goods  of  Its  own  nationality— ft  Spanish  house  sellmg  Spanish  wines  and  oils,  a  French 
bouse  French  wines  and  silks,  aGerman  honse  German  soft  goods,  etc.  At  present. 
United  States  citjiens  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  population.  At  the  most 
there  are  only  three  or  four  firms  engaged  in  business  here,  though  others  may  take 
certain  lines  of  goods  from  the  United  States.  MaonlactureTS  wiB  make  a  fatal  mis- 
take if  they  expect  to  find  here  a  market  imperfectly  supplied  in  proportion  to  its 
capacities.  Their  goods  will  have  to  compete  with  those  of  the  foremast  European 
manufactnrera.  All  the  older  firms  of  the  market  have  been  established  as  branches 
or  agencies  of  existit^  European  houses  and  with  European  capital,  which  practically 
compelsthemtoreceive  their  goods  from  specified  European  firms.  Taking  an  average 
for  uie  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  import  commerce  of  the  Bepoblic  of  Urnguayhas 
been  almost  at  a  standatill.  The  policy  of  the  Government  since  1890  is  distinctly 
opposed  to  any  expansion  of  commerce.  It  does  not  show  an  increase  preportionate 
to  that  of  the  population.  In  1S85,  the  importations  were  125,275,000  for  a  popula- 
tion of  some  6^000  inhabitants,  being  about  M3.60  per  head.  In  1895,  the  imnirta- 
tions  were  (24,696,000  for  a  population  of  850,000,  reducing  the  proportion  to  930.10 
p»  bead.  Whenever  a  new  tax  is  imposed,  commerce  is  made  the  sofEerer.  Not 
only  are  the  taxes  heavy,  they  are  intncate  and  vexatious.  While  these  taxes  and 
the  enormous  custums  tariff  «idure,  any  real  expandon  of  commerce  is  practically 
impoanble. 

The  most  important  item  of  importation  from  the  United  States  has  been  a^rical- 
tmal  tnachinery  and  utenrils,  but  quite  recently  the  GoTenunenthas  impoeea  atax 
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OQ  these  that  are  almost  prohibitive.  A  special  expulsion  in  favor  of  United  States 
Boode  might  be  brought  about  by  a  commercial  treaty  niakuiK  tuiff  conceesions  on 
both  udes.  The  United  States  eeema  inclined  to  maintMn  a  high  protective  tariff, 
which  tends  to  keep  out  the  staple  products  of  Un«iiay— wool  and  hides— and  the 
Government  of  Uruguay,  on  its  part,  shows  little  induiation  toward  special  tarift  con- 
cessions for  the  United  States. 

Another  article  by  Mr.  Denstone  is  quoted  by  Consul  Swalm,  under 
date  of  November  17,  1899,  as  follows: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  an  exceptional  effort  is  being  made  at  the  present  moment 
to  expand  the  commerce  betweea  North  America  and  the  Bepublics  of  the  Southern 
Continent.  •  *  *  A  similar  movement  was  on  foot  in  1896,  when  a  commission 
of  North  American  manufacturing  and  commercial  representatjvea  visited  the  South 
American  Itepublioa  with  the  same  object  in  view,  though  we  are  not  aware  that,  up 
to  the  present  moment,  their  visit  has  produced  any_  appreciable  results.  So  &r  aa 
concerns  this  Bepublic,  which  was  one  of  those  vi^ted,  we  ma^  certainly  say  that 
the  resulte  have  been  invisible. 

Apropos  of  this  visit,  in  June,  1696,  we  putilished  a  series  of  articles,  portions  of 
which  were  afterwards  reproduced  in  the  official  report  ifflued  by  the  commission, 
analyzing  the  actual  state  of  Nortli  American  trade  with  Uruguay  and  setting  forth 
our  reasons  for  believing  that  there  was  no  great  field  for  expanaiun  of  that  com* 
merce.  As  our  opinions  in  this  respect  have  remained  unchanged,  we  think  it  not 
inopportune  to  go  over  the  ground  again,  It  being  understood  that,  although  our 
remarks  principally  refer  to  Uruguay,  the^also  have  their  application  tootherBonth 
-  American  countriee  the  commercial  conditions  of  which  are  very  similar. 

In  the  firut  place,  there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  mieconcepbon  stJH  prevalent  in' 
the  United  States  as  to  the  "  bond  of  sympathy"  between  the  United  States  and 
these  Bepublics.  If  any  such  Bendmentu  feeling  exists;  it  is  almost  entirely  on  the 
part  of  the  United  Slates.  The  sympathies,  traditions,  customs,  ideas,  aseodationa, 
and  connections  of  theee  Bepublics  are  esaeutially  those  of  lAtin  Europe,  from  which 
the/  receive  their  languages  and  nine-tenths  of  their  people.  The  share  of  the 
United  Stales  in  the  development  and  interests  of  these  Bepuolics  has  been  and  still 
is  exceedingly  small.  Their  bonds  are  all  with  Europe  and  practically  none  at  all 
with  the  United  States.  According  to  the  aHicle  we  published  last  Wednesday,  the 
United  Slates  exports  to  theee  countries  are  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
Well,  that  is  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  United  States  mterests  in  theee  (non- 
tries,  and  we  do  not  see  why  more  need  be  expected. 

Another  delusion  apparently  still  existing  to  a  large  extent  in  the  United  States  is 
that  these  Sepubtics  oner  a  new  market  to  be  openM.  A  greater  mistake  could  not 
exisL  So  far  from  the  market  beine  new,  in  the  sense  of  unworked,  it  is  to  be 
doubted  if  commercial  competition  is  keener  in  an^  part  of  the  world,  for  these  coun- 
tries draw  their  supplies  from  all  Europe  indiscriminately,  and  there  are  few  other 
ports  of  the  world  where  the  products  of  so  many  nations,  often  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, are  offered  to  the  consumer  side  by  side.  The  market  is  esseutially  a  coonopoli- 
tan  one,  the  relations  of  many  of  its  importing  merchants  extending  toevery  country 
of  Europe,  and  it  is  difficult  to  name  an  article  with  which  it  is  not  amply  snppliea. 
Such  a  market  can  not  be  called  new  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  and  if  it  is  new  to  the 


North  Americans,  it  is  merely  because  they  themselves  have  hitherto  neglected  it 

ind  are  now  trying  to  enter  a  field  which  is  already  well  worked  by  other  competitors. 

If  the  North  Americans  wish  to  capture  the  ti«de  of  theee  cotiutriee  they  should 


bear  in  mind  the  following  three  principal  points: 

First  That  they  have  to  compete  with  an  ample  supply  of  goods  dnwn  from  all 
manufacturing  Europe  and  to  which  the  people  are  allied  by  long  association  and 
national  habit  and  sentiment. 

Second.  That  they  need  not  expect  to  make  much  headway  with  the  established 
commercial  firms  in  the  market,  whose  associations  and  relations  are  easentially 
European  and  for  many  reasons  are  likely  to  remain  so. 

Third.  That  the  existing  transoceanic  tmnsport  facilities,  as  well  as  the  banking 
&cilities,  both  of  which  have  a  powerful  influence  in  determinino;  commerce,  are 
almost  entirely  in  favor  of  Europe  and  hardly  at  all  in  that  of  the  United  States. 

Taking  these  points  into  consideration,  the  solution  of  the  problem  will  be  found 
to  be  as  follows: 

First.  Establishment  ot  a  direct  and  frequent  line  of  steamere  between  the  United 
Slates  and  theee  countries,  ^ving  freights  that  will  compete  favorably  with  the 
freights  to  the  principal  western  European  porta. 

Second.  Establishment  of  hanks  wnich  wilt  offer  the  wme  facilities  as  the  baaka 
with  European  connections. 
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Third.  The  opening  here  of  branches  of  American  muiufactaiii^;  and  exporting 
firms,  which  will  pliuie  American  goods  upon  the  market  as  European  goods  are 
placed  by  the  eiiatm^  European  firma 


Oatside  these  conditdons  we  do  not  believe  there  is  any  probability  of  an  appreci- 
bleexpanBioD  of  American  exporting  trade  to  this  port  of  the  world,  and  least  of  all 
o  we  believe  that  such  expansion  is  at  all  likely  to  be  attained  by  the  sending  of 


circulars,  trade  lists,  or  even  oE  drommers  {travelerel,  however  persuasive  and  e 

^tic.  And  even  fulfilling  these  conditions,  it  will  still  be  doubtful  if  any  great 
impreeeion  can  be  made  on  a  market  the  commercial  relatione  of  which  are  so  flrnily 
established,  and  for  much  powerful  rcasonsj  in  a  certain  direction.  It  will  remain 
for  the  North  Americans  themselves  lo  decide  whether  the  result  will  compensate 
for  the  effort 

Above  all,  tltey  had  bett^  dismiss  frran  their  minds  at  once  the  delusion  that  they 
will  find  any  sentimental  preference  for  their  goods  in  this  market.  If  there  is  any 
sentiment  in  the  case  at  all  it  is  more  likely  to  woA  In  the  conbary  direction,  jor 
reasons  we  need  not  stop  to  explain  just  now. 

Mr.  Swalm  adds: 

llie  attentioD  of  those  seeking  enlarged  trade  connections  with  this 
portion  of  South  America  is  earnestly  called  to  the  last  three  suggea- 
tions  of  this  writer,  for  therein  lies  the  future  development  of  our 
trade  in  these  countries,  provided  we  care  to  eeek  it  in  the  broader 
sense  and  not  in  lines  of  specialties.  Until  we  are  as  independent  as 
are  our  English,  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  commercial 
competitors  in  the  three  matters  named  we  shall  be  seriously  handi- 
capped. The  absence  of  all  treaties  with  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  may  also  be  taken  in  view  in  connection 
with  trade  conditions.  Any  request  as  to  the  correction  of  customs 
classifications,  for  instance,  is  eranted  only  as  a  courtesy.  Thus  the 
local  dealers  in  tobacco  for  cigarette  purposes  report  that  the  Rio 
Grande  and  Paraguay  and  the  Vir^nia  orands  of  leaf  are  identical  in 
character  and  are  used  abnost  exclusively  for  that  purpose,  but  the 
Vii^nia  leaf,  from  its  generally  better  condition,  color,  and  packing, 
wo^d  have  tne  preference  were  it  not  that  the  differential  duty  on  the 
Virginia  tobacco  places  it  beyond  profitable  purchase.  The  United 
States  should  stand  on  an  equality  with  its  commercial  competitors  of 
Europe  and  South  America  in  these  matters. 

The  tobaccos  are  about  equal  in  cost  in  port,  but  the  Rio  Grande 
(Brazil)  and  Paraguay  leaf  can  be  sold  wholesale  at  $2.70  the  10  kilos, 
while  the  Virginia  leaf,  to  afford  the  same  degree  of  profit,  must  be 
sold  at  about  S^.  80. 

BICrCLES. 

The  way  in  which  the  American  bicycle  has  captured  this  market  is 
remarkable.  Tn  1896,  1  wheel  was  imported;  in  1897,  2;  but  in  1898 
the  number  rose  to  51,  while  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1899 
the  importations  have  reached  the  goodly  number  of  247,  with  orders 
outstanding  for  nearly  as  many  more.  It  is  conceded  that  the  Ameri- 
can wheels  have  won  the  market,  their  chief  advantage  being  durability. 
French,  German,  and  English  wheels  have  been  met  and  vanquished 
fairly.  As  long  as  the  quality  of  the  wheels  imported  is  maintained, 
a  gratifying  increase  in  demand  may  reasonably  be  expected.  The 
import  duty  on  wheels  now  averages  about  $9  each,  being  40  per  cent 
OD  a  valuatioD  of  $25.    None  escape  the  tariff. 

BEHDIHO  VSrrED  STATES  OOOD6  VTA   EDBOFE. 

An  obstacle  to  direct  trade  with  the  United  States  is  found  in  the 
following  conditions:  Certain  classes  of  American  goods,  X  am  told. 
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are  sold  in  Eogliah  and  German  markets  and  imported  here  at  a  cost 
less  than  that  aaked  at  Atlantic  ports.  Credits,  too,  are  granted  and 
full  supplies  guaranteed;  at  the  same  time,  orders  are  filled  twenty  to 
ninety  days  sooner.  Complaint  is  also,  made  that  when  goods  have 
been  ordered  from  the  United  Stat«s,  to  be  paid  on  sight  drafts,  the 
goods  come  four  or  six  weeks  after  the  draft  had  been  received. 
Investigation  in  one  case  showed  that  the  draft  was  paid  before  the 
goods  were  receipted  for  by  the  shipping  agency  at  the  Atlantic  port, 
and  when  they  reached  here  the  special  mai-ket  was  covered  by  otaers. 
.  These  complaints  are  never  made  of  foreign  dealers  to  my  knowledge, 
and  the  latter  protect  their  ^encies  fully, 

EXPORTS   ASD  IMPOSTS. 

In  the  official  summary  of  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Republic  of  Uruguay,  the  following  figures  are  given  for  the  fiscal 
years  named,  ending  June  30  of  eatm  year: 

United  Slates 


But  the  official  statistics  of  Uruguay  show  Iheae  figures: 


Oragiuy 


For  1899,  the  figures  are  not  obtainable,  save  only  for  the  first  six 
months,  which  are  reported  at  1638,302.42,  against  ¥691,397.15  in  the 
first  half  of  1898,  an  apparent  difference  of  ^3,194. 73  for  the  period 
of  1899  named.  The  aiffereucea  in  value  are  to  be  accounted  for,  in 
part,  in  the  methods  used  at  the  custom-house,  where  a  specific  valua- 
tion is  put  on  the  imports,  while  the  data  for  the  United  States  returns 
are  gained  from  declared  invoice  values.  The  values  given  by  the 
Uruguayan  authorities  are  in  the  money  standard  of  the  Republic — 
$1.0352— as  against  the  United  States  dollar  of  100  cents.  For  the 
three  years  anterior  to  1896,  the  returns  show  the  following: 


1893 |] 

107,  es9 
687,848 
759,700 

omthe 

1896 ] 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  note  the  percentage  of  the  imports  fr 
United  States  into  Uruguay  as  compared  with  total  imports. 

,^ 

Importt. 

Percent 

Tean. 

Importa. 

tl 

(19, 671,  MO 

B.63 

W.7B1.8» 

byGoo'^lc 
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Hub  statement  will  not  be  complete  unless  accompanied  by  one 
lowing  the  exporta  and  the  share  of  the  United  States  therein,  aa 
follova: 


TeuL 

Kzpona. 

BUIea. 

Peroeot. 

y^ 

Kzpofta. 

To  the 

Per  cent. 

gSiffi 

SiS 

9.¥> 

BO,  406.  CM 
2»,  SIS,  STB 

(i,ns,n8 

£,Bfie,792 

5: 76 

umppoaed  to  ieiideiBblpiueDlBlo(heaiat«duixen>ug. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  1898,  in  qoantitieB 
and  values,  are  as  follows: 


Kinds. 

ValnelD 
gold. 

s,ta.26i 

2,«0D 

1 

164.716.70 
21,902.43 

isBoe 

"1 

8,020 

Sam....... hiU;:. 

RH 

^^&itii^:r":-:-:r"" '^- 

is^IS 

■     ' 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  imports  from  the  United  States  for 
1898  show  an  increase  over  1897  in  the  number  of  articles  named  as 
well  as  in  the  amount.  Thus,  increases  are  to  be  noted  in  "other 
eatables,"  tobacco,  cotton  manufactures,  "ready-made  things,"  leather, 
farm  implements,  machinery  in  general,  tools,  lumber,  naval  stores, 
and  the  large  classes  included  un&r  "other  materials,"  and  "various 
articles"  which  comprise  many. things  of  common  produce  in  the 
United  States.  The  f^^^gate  increase  in  the  customs  value  over  the 
imports  of  1897  was  $^,312  Uruguayan  money. 

POET  WORKS. 

The  proposed  port  improvements  in  the  harbor  of  Monfevideo  call 
for  an  ag^egate  e«)enditure  of  not  less  than  $12,600,000.  The  plans 
for  this  worE  have  been  adopted  in  detail,  laws  passed,  and  the  duties 
of  the  contracting  parties  fully  set  forth.'  It  is  the  largest  improve- 
ment contemplated  in  South  Amencan  waters,  and  the  authorities  hope 
that  American  contractors  may  appear  in  the  field,  for  their  enterprise 
in  other  great  works  has  been  fully  recc«nized.  A  tax  of  1  per  cent 
on  all  exports  has  been  levied  as  a  part  of  the  port  resources,  as  well 
as  an  additional  special  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  all  imports,  which  taxes 
are  considered  sufficient  b>  cover  the  first  expenditures,  and  as  eight 
years  are  to  be  allowed  for  the  final  completion  of  tlie  work,  it  would 
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seem  probable  that  there  would  be  no  trouble  about  meeting  obliga- 
tions. The  Presideot  has  named  the  following  distinguished  finan- 
cial coDumaaion:  Don  Jacobo,  A.  Varela,  Don  Josd  SaaTedra,  Don 
Augusto  Hoffmann,  Don  Augusto  Morales,  and  Dr.  Eduardo  Aceyedo. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Central  Uruguay  Bailway  Company,  Lim- 
ited, for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1899,  may  be  quoted  as  an  mdex  of  the 
internal  prosperity  of  the  Republic.  The  transport  to  the  interior  of 
building  material  and  goods  in  jgeneral  indicates  a  considerable  increase, 
and  the  manager  avers  that  'nhe  year'a  worji  shows  a  real  improve- 
ment." A  new  line  is  being  extended  from  ^n  Jos^  to  Colonia.  The 
material  for  this  work  is  contracted  for  in  England,  which  has  sup- 
plied the  capital  of  the  company.  Eyery  year  more  land  is  brought 
under  the  plow,  and  with  agricultural  derelopment  will  come  increased 
demand  for  implements  of  American  make. 

As  already  noted,  the  leading  tramway  lines  of  this  city  are  about  to 
be  supplied  with  electric  power.  Many  of  the  suOT>bes  will  come 
from  the  United  States,  and  approximate  in  value  |600,000.  Many 
of  the  street  cars  now  iised  on  the  horse  lines  are  of  our  make. 

AJ'BBbi  W.  Swaui,  Conml. 

MoNTBViDBO,  Nom^mher  17, 1899. 


Exporttfrom  (heport  of  Montaidto  to  the  Uniitd  Salt*,  year  1898,  by  quarter*. 


XlnOm. 

Mret 

Seemd 
qowMr. 

TUid 
quwwr. 

Fourth 
qOHIer. 

Tot«l. 

•IS,  016.46 
l.GTLU 

tii,«zi.Tg 

28,880.40 

^a;S 

KMB.41 

10,842.80 

'■SSSS 

a;iS:g 

"is 

1,068.87 

iZS 

^iSi»binv:::;:::::;:::::::::- 

iS:g!:S 

fiM,iaz.u 

sgo,i2s.so 

4T2,SBB.4I 

S«,8aD.3S 

ImporUfrom  the  Ikuled  Sl<Ue»  tnto  Drugaag. 
L  LIQUOBS  IN  QEHXaAI. 


Article*. 

IBM. 

lan. 

1888. 

Valnei. 

Qooilldo. 

Valoei. 

QiuDtiUn. 

V^n«. 

.llten.. 
..do..,. 

80 
2K 

88 

110 
K 

ir'^ 

« 

IT 

Whliky 

..*>.... 

806 

set 

an 

mi 

1,B38 

tID 
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Importtfrom  the  tfmltd  SUOa  into  Vraguay — C(»ltinued. 
U.  EATABLES,  CKRKALB,  AND  8PICB& 


!««. 

iwr. 

vm. 

AiUclei. 

QONitllta. 

Valnw. 

«UI]UllM. 

VbIm*. 

qunUtleL 

Valuta 

CanMamdtwtdM. 

St 

t28 

80 

Trieste  (KMRd. 

ChmAmoD Uko.. 

1,M6 

1961 

¥& 

noa 

'•S! 

*!S 

(» 

m 

im 

ftwA/ruK. 

134 

KifRtot^  <»I  WKOtt. 

11.^ 

5!g 

233 
1,«6 

^SST:::::::::::::^::: 

11,879 

3,275 

SS?r::::::::;:::::^:::: 

m 

*'S'mo 

83 

'432 

11.  G» 

2,S» 

12,144 

FiA. 

2,760 

Sviiiirf^-- 

i9e 

18 

»,t» 

2.SM 

8.B71 

3.969 

(MerailiMa. 

■'■1 

"1 

«i,e22 

782 
987 

12. 1» 

ee,4w 

a.  406 

61B.2M 

80,176 

12,167 

ie!27a- 
m 

""^ 
*•»? 

^^£E±. 

2C4 

460 

■« 

»•"> 

82.668 

80,)33 

"•» 

"■" 

96,006 

m.  TOBACCO  AND  CIQABS. 


99.296 
186 

^nla iUOD.. 

140,802 

-: 

n,S89 
839 

181,878 

987 
83 

86,260 

iio,«4a 

82.878 
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ImpoHn  from  Iht  Vniltd  SUila  info  Vragaay — GontiDned. 
IV.  DRY  OOODe  IN  OENERAl. 


iMOm. 

UM. 

vm. 

1S96. 

Value*. 

QomdtK^ 

VBlUM. 

QOUIitlHI. 

ValuM. 

SS'-S.'S'S!, 

..kUoB.. 

cotton), 

9,Ki 

»,S61 

1,S80 

teeo 

6,900 

1612 

kilos.. 
...do.... 

-t- 

*^Jil 

s&.ra» 

Cotton  good! 

Ulzedritk  goods.. 

as^"" 

W,88S 

1,020 

48.  TM 

"^MB 

m 

MlekrthV.V.V.V.V. 

..kllOB.. 

...do.... 

^^ 

2a,4iT 

8,188 

liS.UO 

18,  »e 

33. !» 

91,  Ml 

74,723 



V.  READY-MADB  CLOTHINO. 


SSoaliiaaunl. 

t&w 

urn 

LbuniniienmL 

1 

'■i 

140 

4«D 

98 

*a 

B19 

1,891 

1.0O9 

OOa-nadv-taadtithilvl. 

ao 

46 

m 

Blankets. nilxed  wool  .do.... 
Tow^.ndn.pkln,...do.... 

49 

173 

Ml 

173 

3.281 

'•"' 

^a» 

VI.  MATEKIAL6  FOE  THE  INDnBTEIBS,  AND  MACHINiaY. 


XfliUff. 

7 

S 

1 

ftteot  l«aLtbeT do... 

g 

1 

S 

>« 

683 

312 

882 

j 

"1 

i 

"S 

..,» 

B,CGe 

i 

see 

1 

8,744 

f.lffl 

i 

^^ {^a: 

213 

76,787 

28,7S6 

Maddneryfiir/armlntl. 

906 

2,187 
IS 

8,821 

"b 

'400 

S,T4« 
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Jmporltjrom  the  United  Stata  into  Vntguay — Continued. 
VL  IIATXKIAU  FOa  THE  INDCfiTKIES,  A»D  N 


law. 

1891. 

1808. 

(taanHllca. 

Yalnu. 

Quuitltla.. 

ValiML 

Taloea. 

HuTHtlDs  nucblua,  tinm- 

»,7» 

r, 

15 
610 

HarvettSng  and  blmJlng 

■■ii,m 

1,687 

BtoJiioBchJDea do... 

IM 

lao 

17 

216 

la 

SB,BU 

»,«» 

62,877 

88,  ca 

•■■« 

33,895 

*,ffl(7 

n.n4 

8,488 

e,age 

4.W7 

Iboh. 

HktclieUuidua...dc»eD.. 
BhoTcIa do..,. 

«3e 

8.908 

.,ffi 

,,ffi 

70 

J.TO 

4,288 

T.sn 

<,0M 

JfocUno. 
Wood  TorklDt Dmnbai. . 

IS&i;;;;;:;;;!;;;; 

^ 
^ 

"i 

SM 

.,a 

8^ 

1,900 
11,201 

1 

» 

WhoBafao\'.'.v:.'.'.':.i«'.'.'.. 

i 

1 

wo 

a 

1 

i- 

1 

2 

S86 

1 

400 
40D 

8 
86 

1,8« 

1,628 

12.  KH 

5,006 

18. 1» 

TAmdantilwiM. 

m 

30e 

784 

617 

1,178 

flO 
87B.36T 

SS 
130,066 

'a:.'^'.'."^r!^M::. 

«,TW 

1M,S8S 

«o,«e4 

160,  MS 

m.6«o 

113,040 

Lumier. 
CedftT,   valnat,  and    od. 

!ffi,26T 

30,265 

Walnut  planka.  cat>l« 

1,820 

B,2U 

6,ai 

8S,m 

"■a 

876i(X» 
l,HB,a» 

Z7|O40 
*61,I88 

14,»4S 

404,614 

Pine  lumber  ..cubic  melen. . 

845,  TU 

ii.asB 

30,723 

17,881 

8,807 

T(*al 

621,765 

544  2S0 
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Imporlgfrom  the  United  States  into  Uruguay — Coiitiniied. 

VI.  lUTBRIALfi  FOR  THE  INDUHTRIBS,  AND  HACHINKBY— ContlniMd. 


AithdM. 

1887. 

1888. 

Qn>ntltic& 

Valoea. 

VJUHL 

Valoc 

jfimi  ortffiM. 

Z.(WiQM 

«S 

s,m 

1810 

778 

a»,m 

7,781 

e^p  and  Manila  rop«. 

M,«4» 

10,168 

SsSr^^J??^ 

IS 

•« 

Tm 

UaiAlneir  and  boUen  toe 

■« 

og^;^;:::::::::::- 

"Z 

61,176 

10,3(7 

IS.  711 

Olbr  maUriab  owl 
SewlDg  machine  parts 

80 
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:3 

SS^eJ^.'^^^-fiii;:: 

11 

■■1 

"'.""'.'."": 

'•S 
11 
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Add*  In  general I^V. 
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Other  wire do.... 

M.MO 

7M 

••iS 

.,m 

&S 

g;»6 

■•IS 

im 

^^^^■^a-vi;^: 

a,  wo 

1,788 

US 
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W7 

^1 

^=^; 

'S 

i5 

1.14S 

a.s»B 

60S 

'I 
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!,7«B 

12,148 
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11,886 
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2U 

SSE;;;rSi; 

"■IS 
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a) 

«,6« 
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la 
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iS 

UO 
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NaliB.  all  kinds do... 
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^105 

'■H 

ai7« 

a,m 

iB:g44 

aao 

i,zn 

828 

72 

SSSriSj; 

a>,l(B 

'e;i80 

2,026 

12.086 
6.800 
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7,aao 

1,80 

8,S«) 
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i'M 

}^ 

^SS 

..HI 

S,I80 
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^^ 
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Importtfrvm  Iht  Dniled  Statm  into  Druguai/ — Continned. 

VL  lUTEEIALS  F0&  THK  INDCflTRIBS,  AtTD  HACHINEKY— ODDllniMd. 
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ArUolCT. 

UW. 

UtT. 

latB. 

QiUDtltin. 

Valno. 

OMUItltlM. 

Valnei. 

VrItm. 

Twineuid  UgbC  rope.  .Ul«. 

^^i 

4.  BIT 

*i,m 

B,<)M 

-    K»M 

gr^"^"^ ^- 

30,018 

M;ii6 
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e,9eo 

2™ 

«.•» 

1,»W 

2> 

30 
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'^S 
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,.«2 

»,«» 

BU 

'1 

«40 

Ml 

.i 
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8S 
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«i;w 
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G8,1S0 
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M,OM 
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112,  no 
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1,118,  «6 

Vn.  VASIOCB  AKTICLX8. 


« 

1 
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8 
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8 

«10 
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EO 
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60 

ffi 
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»S 
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4S 
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60 
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8 
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MS 

in 
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84 
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MB 

S! 
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80 

« 

1 
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Impottifrom  the  Onited  Sato*  into  Ifru^uoy — Oontinoed. 

VU.  VAHIOCe  AKTICLBfr-Conttniied. 


AtUotoi. 

1890. 

1887 

ISM 

VHlwa. 

va™. 

'"»- 

China 

.Z 

^1 

:3 

1 

li 

12.861 

io 

0 
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2.888 

45S 

1,8S2 

2a8 

1,400 

1B7 

i.'ss5 

"■"S 

1 

100 

7,006 

Wali^lies  (copper  and  ^ver 

am 

i,»e2 

79 
K43 

su 

2.WB 

SS2 

5 
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285,700 

1.487 
4.334 

••IS 

2.108 

fiM 

2,m 

<«.S 

08 
5.918 

Ammunition number. 

248,000 

S.St2 

vm 

i:S 

1:3 

400,715 

480,678 

Grand   tolata  tor  No. 

491.8SS 

480.678 

use. 

18V7.          isae. 

Is 

91881 

S21B 

1,079.666 

74, 7M 

1.778,266 

1.606,158 

REVIEW  OF  mUOUAYAN  TRADE. 

Cfffieialvakie  of  import*  and  exports  for  llit  period  dating  from  Ihe  year  1890  io 


Te™. 

Import*.           Eiports. 

TotiO. 

132.384,627 

Sli 

19,512,216 

a4;7M;861 

Si 

83.479,811 
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(».M« 

19M. 
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M«. 
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««.■ 
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..,1 
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i:S:S 

li 

1,932.468 

is;  130 

28,800,310 

M,M2.216 

24,784,861 

'       ' 

,   . 

Percenla^  calculaifd  for  each  coienlry  from  ichiiA  imporlationa  were  Ttceived. 


Countrifli. 
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1896. 

««7. 

1898. 

JVrooK. 
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8,17 

11 
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i 
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Percent. 

II 

10.77 
fl.70 
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10.04 

II 
b:37 

o:« 

JVrcnK. 

lOO.OO 

lOH.OO 

100.00 

100.00 
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Oguiid  valaet  of  the  exportoHont  of  Umffoay  to  the  coaatriet  named. 


CounWeB. 

18M. 

1806. 

1896. 

1897. 

isas. 

1:SSS 

8,036,124 
871,297 

,,S:S 
••ffiS 
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m,6« 
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SO.  408.094 

29,819,678 

80,27B,91« 

M  United  StUea  in  IBSS  t»  have  1]Mn  tl.7«l,48a 
Official  aBolmeni  of pensenUigeiiif  the  eieportatUmti^lMigvajfJormmteperi^ 
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U.82 
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UM. 

rni. 

im. 

I  UqaoniDnnenl 

11 

2,»J74,BM 
Ma,T8« 

4.736,111 
1817  244 
fl.  2812, 109 

».  680,185 

19, 612,  MB 

6, 017,869 

6,272,146 

ClABiacUlou. 

less. 
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M. 
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»»S! 

■■iSf 
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H),«a,aB4 

2».B19,673 

30,276,916 

],C«».611 

BRAZILIAN  AND  RIVER  PLATE  COMMERCE 

Minister  Finch  sends  from  Montevideo,  Aagust  5,  ISdd,  a  newspaper 
clipping  as  follows: 

A  Buenoa  Aym  contemporary  publishes  in  its  last  number  b  statisticsl  article 
tendins  to  show  the  importance  of  an  exchange  of  Arwentine-Brazilian  prodncts  and 
the  ^ility  wiQi  which  tW  tie  might  be  etrengthened  by  means  of  a  treaty  or  inter- 
national convention  that  would  stipulate  reciprocal  transactions. 

The coutemporaiy  eaye,  among  other  things: 

Cofiee,  yerha,  tobacco,  and  other  tropical  prodnds  find  in  the  Plate  an  easy  and 
remtmeiative  market;  as  live  stock,  wheat,  maiie,  floar,  jerked  beef,  hay,etc.,will 
find  in  Brazil  a  valoable  demand  and  quick  esle.  In  1897,  we  imported  from  Brazil  in 
value  ^,761,505  gold  (value  declared) ;  and  in  1898, 15,012,116  gold  (value  declared) ; 
and  we  have  exported  in  value  f8,686,tS7gold  in  the  flrat,  and  {7,916,301  gold  intbe 
second. 

The  BraEilian  importations  have  increased,  then,  while  the  Argentine  exportations 
have  diminished  in  the  last  year.    The  importations  are  as  follows  (gold  ^ue) ; 


Artcka. 

1887. 

18B8. 

(1  «sRm 

'4»:378 
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ArHcIeiL 

I8B7. 

ISM. 

1,  MB,  766 
«aS,91B 

812,618 

JS" 

These  fiBares,at  the  same  time,  while  they  reveal  tbe  importance  of  . 

cial  interchange,  show  gains  and  losHea  worthy  of  etudy,  bat,  above  all,  thej  prove 
that  we  can,  by  reciprocal  stipulations  and  by  mutual  conceaaianB,  increase  our  com- 
mercial relations  with  Brazil  and  bring  closer  together  intereets  of  high  natioDsI 
importance  which  will  be  fruitful  in  South  American  politics. 

The  relations  that  we  have  with  Brazil  for  articlee  very  similar  to  those  from 
Argentina  are  also  of  great  importance,  and  by  the  same  way  as  the  one  indicated 
by  our  contemporary  might  be  increased  considerably. 

The  importation  from  Brazil  to  Argentina  during  the  year  1897  reached  f4, 761,51%. 
Tbe  same  to  our  country  amounted  to  (1,620,627.  The  exportationa  from  Argentina 
to  Brazil  were  $8,686,187;  from  Uni^y,  (7,559,883. 

The  greater  consumption  of  Brazilian  articles  in  Argentina  than  in  Unignay  is 
explained  by  the  greater  population  of  Argentina;  but  respecting  the  inix>ortance  of 
the  exportatione  of  both  States  of  the  Plate,  the  di&erence  of  a  million  and  odd  dol- 
lars in  favor  of  Argentina  results  in  favor  of  Uruguav,  if  we  take  into  account  the 
neater  development  of  cattle  raising,  agriculture,  and  industry  of  our  neighbors  of 
the  Plate. 

Claseifyiag  these  ezportations,  we  can  make  the  following  comparison  relating  to 
tbe  year  1897: 

Artida  imported  to  the  BToalion  market. 


ArtiolM. 

A^^ 

u''*™j. 

|Z,S3e,S96 

1)»,B» 
812,618 

m7  im 

Asthe  details  of  our  exterior  commerce  for  1898  have  notyet  been  published,  we  can 
not  make  the  same  compariaon  with  tbe  data  of  said  year  in  these  articles,  bat  we 
can  do  HO  with  the  general  sums  of  importation  and  exportation,  as  follows: 
General  importation: 

From  Brazil  to  Argentina $5,012,115 

From  Brazil  to  Uruguay 1.872,671 

Difference  in  favor  of  Argentina 3,139,544 

General  exportation: 

From  Argentina  to  Brazil 7,916,301 

From  Uruguay  to  Brazil 5,855,348 

Difierence  in  favor  of  Argentina 2,060,953 
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VENEZUELA.. 

Ul  guatba. 

In  compliaoce  with  instructioiis  contained  in  Department  circular 
dated  July  10, 1899,  1  submit  the  following  report  of  the  commerce 
and  industries  for  this  consular  district  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1899.  It  is  impossible  to  secure  complete  statistical  data  from  officii 
sources,  as  they  have  not  yet  been  published  by  the  Venezuelan  Gov- 
ernment for  BO  recent  a  period;  however,  I  bebeve  that  with  informa- 
tion sent  to  the  Department  in  former  reports  a  fair  estimate  of  this 
country's  commerce  can  be  obtained. 

IHFORT8. 

The  following  table  of  imports  of  merchandise  throtigh  this  port  for 
the  six  months  ending  June  30, 1899,  shows  that  the  total  amount  was 
20,892,284  kilc^rams  (46,059,123  pounds),  from  the  following  countries: 


CountiK*. 

Kllosnma. 

POQD<lS. 

Ill 

1137.1TO 
783,889 
7«e,Crl» 

^^i 

'.W 

10,  Baa 

This  table  also  shows  that  the  United  States  leads  other  countries  in 
sales  of  merchandise  consisting  of  flour,  hams,  lard,  butter,  spices,  kero- 
sene, marble  and  lumber,  paper, caustic,  potash  and  rosin,  barbed  wire, 
salt  meats,  crackers  and  Discuits,  and  iron  machines.  Great  Britain 
is  first  in  coal  and  cement,  hardware,  agricultural  tools,  artisans'  tools, 
iron  (crude),  sewing  thread,  bleached  cotton  and  passementerie,  cotton 
cloths,  and  tin  plate.  Germany  has  most  of  the  trade  in  stationery, 
rice,  cigarettes,  cigars  and  toba<!co,  beer,  drugs  and  medicines,  crock- 
ery ana  glassware,  cheeses,  and  candles.  Finance  leads  in  fancy  goods, 
hosiery  and  underwear,  cereals,  preserves,  candies  and  sweets,  per- 
fumety,  silk  (woven  and  other),  and  woolen  cloths.     Italy  has  the  first 

ELace  in  olive  oil,  olives,  and  pickles.     Holland  leads  in  stearin.     Spain 
lads  in  printed  books  and  wine. 
H.  Doc.  481,  Pt  1 
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Artlcla. 

SUI«s. 

Fnmee. 

0™.„y. 

BriWn. 

,«.; 

KOot. 

4,7ia 

XOu, 

S:!S 

7,871 

'J£:833 
20: 044 
4,421 

KOoM. 

jrOw. 

i^ 

24  867 
4;82I 
38,817 
36,697 

l^GTD 

m.6ot 

13»,330 

4&911 

«;:365 

■|i 

1,710 
7i8H 

«'io 

'«1 

la 

i,0(s|om 

214,186 

i«i.im 
331, die 

fl,T78 

i.m 

•'■S 

840,612 

»9,l»3 
lit  620 

77:  see 

647!  673 

ISllSfiO 
647.678 

163.  ;»i 

17,694 

1^884 

90: 6W 

11,734 

89.727 
1^666 
s:892 

26,'66i' 

8,808,618 

Is 

e.m 

■    40.6fiS 

48.666 
S.4M 

9:433 

'690 

!:S 

8,888 

js 

4z 

ll^BSl 

11 

■  ■'■S 

4,893 

172 

1,096 

■,SS 

16,198 

2.828 
78,820 

1,890 

.si 

s 

12,819 

SB8,229 

40,310 

:s 

36i,686 

as 

2,822 

i 

BIS 

ss 

2,725 

'Ts 

■      69,846 
436 

iSS 

1,446,433 
B,  IBS,  806 

3.428,263 
?.  6117,949 

6,666,922 
12,260,790 

ArtlclH. 

Homnl 

Spain. 

Clomb,. 

t*i. 

Klbn. 

KUm. 

'ST™ 
Si 

101.466 

ss 

839,066 
S9,62C 

..S:S 

li 
11 

3! 

1,277 

47S,SS7 

IS,  014 

2:^ 

u,ro6 

809,899 

87,369 

^■^ 

12,^:ira 

618 

1,897 

*'?:!? 

1,163,496 

^ 

SZ 

1,887 
8,719 

813,408 
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Aitlcln. 

BolUnd. 

Sp.in. 

Colombia. 

TotaL 

Knot. 

A-ftM. 

Aflw. 

84,8S> 
12,890 

i,M6;oeo 

187,444 
SSfi!23S 

'^SfV 

I,8!6 

78 
2,80! 

aa 

833 

1,7a 

•s 

2,7W 

iw 

fi 
2 

187 

SiSS 

as 

8,428 

xm- 

9M87B 

81.88V 
48,860 

8.SI 

1,819 

•■s 

1,1*7,170 
Xtt».OK 

782, 8M 
i,7M,SM 

4,700 

io;m 

10,8»2,284 

48,880 

The  following^  tables  of  export  statistics  show  that  most  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  hides  and  skios,  go  to 
Europe.  It  is  impossible  to  state  exactly  to  what  country  they  are 
shipped,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  are  destined  to  those 
countries  in  whose  vessels  they  are  carried,  aluiough  considerable  of 
the  coffee  carried  in  German  ships  is  landed  in  Havre. 

The  showing  in  exportations  is  not  satisfactory  to  United  States 
commerce,  but  the  shippers  claim  that  coffee  and  cocoa  bring  better 
prices  in  Europe,  and  those  two  articles  are  the  most  important  among 
Venezuelan  products.  Exports  from  this  consular  district  are  mostly 
to  Europe,  but  coffee  from  Maracaibo  goes  to  the  United  States. 

ExpoTU  of  coffee  through  the  port  of  La  Ouayrafrom  July  1,1898,10  Jv/ae  SO,  1899. 


To  United 
American 

Data. 

sa 

aemuui 

French 

Dulth 

Italian 

TOlMl. 

w .r 

Bag,. 

r»i 

'5|j 

1,822 

■?:S 

I2,7S7 
21422 

1,6TO 

4,308 
2,786 

li 

128 

S20 

iS 
{S 

'^. 

Tr, 

fS 

1,200 
10,618 

18 

1,I7B 

i^^..."^:. 

i 

\M 

«,.■, 

•■"■ 

«e,» 

»2.i44 

■"" 

4,1» 

OOMMEBCIAL   BELATIOTTB. 
to  tkrwigh  the  port  of  La  Gwtjfrafrom  July  1,  1S9S,  to  JimeSO,  1SS9. 


To  United 

To  Europe- 

Date. 

SX. 

German 
TeaselB. 

French 

Dutch 

l^l 

?^if 

ToUI. 

1898. 

Bag.. 

B^ 

iS 
'  2T 

B2S 

8.8fie 

■i,m 

S'6H 

284 

Bags. 

Bos.. 

^r. 

" 

IS 

40 
82 

249 

104 

sei 
m 
ms 

229 
IB9 

7 

29 

km 

1898. 

« 

z 

4:5M 

'7B8 

60 

m 

To«l 

2.0T9 

S,11G 

80,075 

63,727 

e,B7I 

M* 

221 

98,961 

I  o/  Aides  tfiTOuyft  the  port  of  La  Ovaura  from  July  1,  1898,  to  June  SO,  1S99, 


To  United 
States- 

T0Ea.«pe- 

Tceseli. 

OemuD 
TcnelL 

iss. 

V^llL 

Italian 

ToUl. 

1896. 

Sumber. 

JVtmiter. 
11 

N<uober. 

y™iKr. 

A'umlier. 

JVttnber, 

JAtmbn-. 

8.968 
92 

1,027 
11469 

788 

2S8 

'ffl 

S 

1899. 

188 

l,7Sg 

488 

li 

82 

ID.SfiS 

28,388 

8,154 

288 

2,STO 

" 

' 

EipoTit  of  goal  and  deer  »lcint  through  the  port  of  La  Ouayrajrom  July  1,  1898,  to  June 
SO.  1899. 


Date. 

To  United 

VeaselB. 

Toiamp^ 

British 

OenDui 

French 

Dutch 

Italian 
Tcoeto. 

1896. 

™«^. 

85 
SO 

flMfawa. 

ftic»a(PO. 

/"odiwu 

PaOaga. 

™TS 

^^^ 

' 

1899 

4 

8 

m 

454 

• 

Cooi^le 
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5   Cnr   OF   LA   GDATRA. 


La  Qoayrft  is  a  commercial  city,  witii  a  population  of  about  11,000. 
It  is  the  main  city  for  importation  in  the  Kepublic,  bein^  in  close 
proximity  to  the  capital,  Caracas,  and  also  a  distributing  center  for 
the  coasting  trade.  Over  three-fourths  of  the  imports  are  entered 
and  pay  duty  at  thiu  custom-house. 

The  city  is  old  and  most  of  the  houses  were  built  hundreds  of  years 
ago.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  ill-paved,  as  very  little  money  is 
expended  to  keep  them  in  order,  and'  what  goes  for  repairs  is  not 
spent  in  an  intelligent  manner,  ordinary  small  cobble  stones  being 
used  without  respect  to  regularity. 

Water  is  suppHed  through  pipes  to  most  of  the  better  houses,  but 
this  is  done  in  a  peculiar  way.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  main  pipe, 
but  the  streets  contain  a  network  of  pipes  about  1  or  H  inches  in 
diameter,  each  pipe  leading  from  the  house  to  the  base  of  supplies. 
Consequently  the  streets  are  continually  torn  up  to  mend  the  pipes, 
and  frequently  the  houses  are  without  water  for  ten  or  twelve  nours 
at  a  time.  The  sewer  system  is  primitive,  where  it  exists  at  all. 
Sanitary  arrangements  arc  to  be  found  only  in  the  better  houses,  while 
the  poor  throw  everything  into  the  streets. 

In  spite  of  all  tnese  defects,  La  Guayra  is  naturally  a  healthy 
although  a  very  hot  city,  Ttis  can  only  be  explained  from  the  fa«t 
that  it  is  built  on  the  slope  of  precipitous  hills,  rising  directly  and 
almost  perpendicularly  out  of  the  ocean.  There  is  an  electric-light 
plant  in  the  city,  but  for  several  years  La  Guayra  has  been  obliged  to 
go  back  to  kerosene,  as  the  company  has  given  up  lighting,  although 
the  streets  are  wired  and  lamps  are  still  found  in  moat  of  mem. 

Telephones  are  in  all  the  business  houses  and  the  better  residences, 
the  service  being  very  good  and  quite  cheap — about  $3.75  per  month, 
with  10  cents  extra  for  each  call  to  Cai-acas. 

Many  people  live  in  Macuto,  about  3  miles  east  of  La  Guayra,  or  in 
Maiguetia,  1^  miles  to  the  west,  a  narrow-gauge  railway  connecting 
La  Guayra  with  both.  This  railway  is  neither  ornamental  nor  very 
comfortable  to  ride  over,  and  attempts  have  been  made  by  Americans 
to  secure  it  and  convert  it  into  a  mwiern  electric  road,  but  so  far  with- 
out success. 

Carriage  roads  are  of  the  most  primitive  style,  and  a  ride  in  a  coach 
to  Macuto  or  Maiguetia  is  long  to  be  remembered.  Trucking,  as  we 
know  it,  is  not  done  here.  All  the  freight  is  carried  from  the  wharf 
to  the  custom-house  on  a  steam  railway,  and  from  there  to  the  differ- 
ent warehouses  on  the  shoulders  of  men.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
a  file  of  men,  each  carrying  a  load  of  from  200  to  300  pounds  on  his 
back,  moving  in  double-quick  time. 

Living  is  v^ery  expensive  here;  rents  are  high,  and  all  kinds  of 
produce,  victuals,  breads,  eto. ,  are  costly.  Meats  are  quite  reasonable 
m  price,  but  beef  is  about  the  only  good  meat  to  be  had.  Marketing 
must  be  done  from  day  to  day,  as  the  climate  will  not  permit  keeping 
fresh  provisions  over  night,  and  with  ice  of  very  poor  quality  at  4 
cents  a  pound,  a  refrigerator  is  out  of  the  question. 

HARBOR   FAOUJTIEa 

La  Guayra  is  by  nature  an  open  roadstead,  where  ships  bad  formerly 
great  difficulty  in  landing  passengers  and  freight,  owing  to  the  heavy 
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swell  usual  on  this  coast.  To  disembark  a  passen^r  was  formerly 
attended  with  considerable  danger,  many  paying  a  tnbate  to  Neptune 
by  an  inyoluntary  dip  in  the  sea  before  being  able  to  land.  Now  uiings 
are  a  great  deal  better,  as  a  breakwater  has  been  constructed  bv  an 
English  company,  which  adds  a  great  deal  to  the  facility  of  landing 
cargo  and  passengers.  There  is  wharf  room  for  three  large  ocean 
steamers  at  a  time.  A  railway  extends  all  over  the  breakwater,  so  that 
freight  or  passengers  can  be  taken  from  the  ships  and  carried  by  rail 
to  the  town.  For  this  privilege,  the  company  is  entitled  to  a  tax  of 
about  $4  on  each  ton  of  cargo  coming  iato  or  going  out  of  La  Guayra, 
and  40  cents  on  each  i 


ODsroMS  LAwe. 

A  new  tariff  decree  went  into  effect  September  1,  which  shows  the 
classifications  of  the  different  merchandise  in  their  respective  schedules. 
There  are  no  ad  valorem  duties,  consequently  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  exact  amount,  or  even  approxunate  the  value  of  merchandise 
imported  or  exported.  The  question  is  simply  of  weight  and  tbe 
class,  and  the  respective  rates  of  duty  are  charged  upon  the  whole, 
including  case  or  wrapping  of  the  package. 

It  is  consequently  very  important  that  all  packing  should  be  done 
intelligently,  and  tnat  the  wrapper  or  case  should  be  of  light  but  very 
strong  material. 

This  part  of  the  trade  seems  to  be  not  well  understood  by  many 
American  shippers,  and  I  should  advise  that  more  thought  be  given 
to  such  details,  in  order  to  successfully  compete  with  European  nations. 

Another  important  matter  ia  that  goods  dutiable  under  only  one  class 
should  be  pacKed  in  the  same  case  or  bale,  For  instance,  if  you  are 
shipping  in  one  case  200  kilograms,  paying  a  rat«  of  25  cents  per  kilo- 
gram, and  add  1  kilogram  dutiable  at  50  cents  per  kilogram,  the  whole 
case  must  pay  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  kilogram. 

It  is  further  necessary  to  make  the  declarations  on  the  invoice  accord- 
ing to  the  way  specified  in  the  Venezuelan  tariff  bill,  and  I  would  advise 
merchants  not  accustomed  to  shipping  to  Venezuela  to  consult  the 
consul  who  certifies  to  the  invoice  as  to  the  proper  way  of  declaring 
the  goods.  They  may  thus  avoid  fines,  which  are  imposed  whether 
there  is  intentional  fraud  or  not. 

FOBT  BEaDliATIONa 

Upon  arrival  of  a  vessel  she  ia  boarded  by  the  interpreter  of  the 
por^  the  port  physician,  and  the  chief  of  the  resguardo,  who  inspect 
crew  and  passei^ers. 

The  captain  must  produce  for  inspection  the  following  papers: 

(1)  The  ship's  register. 

(21  The  ship's  crew  list. 

(3)  The  ship's  passenger  list. 

(4)  The  ship's  manifests,  certified  by  the  Venezuelan  consul  of  the 
port  from  which  cargo  comes. 

(5)  Copies  of  bills  of  lading. 
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I  Docamente  addressed  by  the  Venezaelaa  consul  to  the  collector 
ioB  port  and  other  officials. 

(7)  List  of  ship's  stores,  and  of  articles  belonging  to  mast«r  and 
crew. 

An  application,  on  sealed  paper,  muat  be  made  by  the  consigneea  to 
allow  the  dischaive  of  cargo,  sach  application  to  be  presented  at  the 
custom-hoQSe  wiuiin  four  days  after  arrival  of  vessel. 

PermissioD  for  the  vessel  to  leave  must  be  obtained  from  the  col- 
lector of  customs. 

All  foreign  vessels  are  obliged  to  deliver  their  register  to  the 
boarding  officer  upon  arrival,  and  such  register  is  retained  at  the 
custom-house  until  clearance  ia  obtained. 

Passengers,  when  leaving  this  port,  must  have  their  tickets  visaed 
(or  stamped),  first,  by  the  collector;  second^  by  the  "Jefe  del  Rea- 
guardo;''  third,  by  the  "Jefe  civil."  Thia  involves  the  necessity  of 
personally  taking  tickets  to  the  different  places  in  order  to  avoid 
delay  and,  perhaps,  getting  left  ashore. 

FOBT  OHABGES. 

The  following  charges  are  paid  by  all  reeaels  touching  at  this  port: 

For  visit  of  captain  of  port 12. 50 =$2. 41 

For  visit  of  port  doctor 12.50  2.41 

For  visit  of  interpreter 48.00  9.26 

For  stamps  and  stomp  papers 11.50  2.22 

For  hospital  dues 20.00  3.86 

For  water  dues  (whether  water  is  taken  or  not) 140.00  27.02 

For  port  dues,  per  ton  roistered 10  .019 

For  loadiog  or  unloading  cargo,  wharf  dues,  per  100  kilognune 10  .  019 

Besides  this,  each  ton  of  carao  loaded  or  unloaded  pays  to  the  har- 
bor corporation  20  bolivars.  No  official  pilota  exist,  and  there  are  no 
pilot  dues;  but  I  have  known  instances  where  pilots  present  them- 
selves outside,  generally  to  sailing  vessels,  and  auch  vessel  is  later 
obliged  to  pay  the  pilot,  although  he  ia  of  do  uae  and  not  officially 
appointed,  and,  consequently,  not  responsible. 

FRESH   WATER  AND  BAI.LAST. 

As  ahown  in  the  foregoing,  vessels  are  obliged  to  pay  140  bolivars 
for  water  duea,  but  it  la  imposaible  to  obtain  drinking  water  at  the 
wharf,  and  all  such  water,  if  needed,  must  be  brought  in  barrels  from 
a  fountain  some  distance  from  the  shore.  Vessels  will  do  well  to  sup- 
ply themselves  with  water  at  some  other  port,  as,  besidea  paying  the 
dues,  they  must  bring  their  water  aboaivi,  which  involves  long  and 
tedioua  work. 

Sand  ballaat  can  be  obtained  from  the  harbor  corporation.  A  steam 
dredger  is  employed  near  the  wharf  for  lifting  the  sand  out  of  the 
harbor  and  placing  it  wet  aboard  the  ship. 

QDABANTINE. 

No  quarantine  station  exists,  and  in  case  of  infection  or  suspected 
infection,  vessels  are  obliged  to  lie  outaide.  Meana  for  disinfecting 
or  fumigating  cai^o  or  vessels  are  seldom,  if  ever,  resorted  to.     , 
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COASTING   TRADE. 

Foreign  vessela  are  not  permitted  to  engaee  in  the  coastliig  trade. 
Most  of  the  veseels  employed  in  this  are  small,  bat  well-built  echoon- 
ers,  of  leas  than  100  tons.  There  is  considerable  traffic  between  this 
port  and  Rio  Chico,  Barcelona,  Cumana,  Campano,  and  liie  island  of 
Mai^riter  in  the  east;  also  Puerto  Cabello,  Cora,  and  Maracaibo, 
to  tlie  west. 

OCEAK   SFEAHSHIP  IJKBB. 

The  following  stecunship  lines  touch  regularly  at  this  port,  all  carry- 
ing mail,  passengers,  and  freight: 

JX)  The  Red  D  Line  {American),  two  steamers  per  month,  New  York 
to  ha  Guayra  and  Puerto  Gibello,  via  Puerto  Rican  ports  and  Curasao. 

(2)  The  Dutch  Uae,  two  steamers  per  month,  Amsterdam  to  New 
Yors  and  return;  touch  at  La  Guayra  and  Puerto  Cabello. 

(8^  The  Spanish  Transatlantic  Lane,  one  steamer  per. month,  New 
York  to  La  Guayra,  via  Habana  and  ^ntiago,  Cuba. 

(4)  Compagnie  G^n^rale  Transatlantique  (French),  one  boat  from 
St.  Nazaire,  one  from  Havre  and  Bordeaux,  and  one  from  Marseilles. 

(5)  The  Hamburg- American  Line  (German),  two  steamers  per  month 
from  Hamburg,  via  St.  Thomae. 

(6)  La  Veloce  (Italian)  Line  from  Genoa,  via  Spain  and  St.  Thomas, 
one  steamer  per  month. 

(7)  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Company  (BritiBh),  two  passenger  steam- 
ers and  one  cai^  steamer  per  month  from  England,  via  Barbadoes 
and  Trinidad. 

(8)  The  West  Indian  and  Pacific  Line  (British),  from  Liverpool  to 
talveston  or  New  Orleans,  touches  here  twice  a  month  from  Barba- 

does  and  Trinidad. 

(9)  Harrison  Line  (British),  one  steamer  each  month  from  Liver- 

SdI  to  New  Orleans  or  Galveston,  touches  I^a  Guayra  and  Puerto 
bello. 

(lOJ  The  Prince  Line  (British),  formerly  sent  two  steamers  per 
month  to  this  port — one  leaving  Genoa  for  United  States  ports,  the 
other  leaving  Antwerp  for  the  same  destination. 

It  has  been  about  a  year  since  a  regular  steamer  of  this  line  has 
touched  here. 

mTBKSAL  XRANSPOBTATtON  FAOILIllES. 


There  are  at  present  86H  kilometers  (526  miles)  of  railway  in  opera- 
tion in  this  country. 

(1)  La  Guayra  to  Caracas;  length,  36i  kilometers  (23  miles);  gauge, 
0.915  meter  (3  feet). 

(2)  Gran  Ferrocaril  de  Venezuela  from  Caracas  to  Valencia;  179 
kilometers  (111  miles);  gauge,  1.07  meters  (3.6  feet). 

(3)  Puerto  Cabello  to  Valencia;  54  kilometers  (SSit  miles);  gauge, 
1.07  meters  (3.5  feet). 

(i)  Ferrocaril  Central  from  Caracas  to  Los  Mangos;  33  kilometers 
(22  miles);  gauge,  1.07  meters  (3.6  feet). 

(5)  Gran  JPerrocaril  de  La  Ceiba,  from  Ceiba  to  Valera;  yo  kilo- 
meters, (56  miles);  gauge,  0.915  meter  (3  feet). 
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(6)  Sur  Oeste  de  Veaezuela,  from  Aroa  to  Barquisimeta;  88  kilo- 
meters (55  miles):  gauge,  0.61  meter  (2  feet). 

(7)  Ferrocaril  Bolivar,  from  Tucacas  to  toe  mines  of  Aroa;  80  kilo- 
meters (40.7  miles);  gauge,  0.61  meter. 

(8)  La  Vela  to  Core;  13^  kilometers  (8  miles);  gauge,  0.915  meter 
(3feea 

(9)  Ferrocaril  de  Sta.  Barbara  to  La  Yigia;  60  kilometers  (37  miles) ; 
gauge,  1  meter  (3.28  feet). 

(10)  Gran  Ferrocaril  del  Tachira;  115  kilometers  (71.4  miles);  gauge, 
1.07  meters  (3.5  feet). 

(11)  Barcelona  to  Quanta,  36i  kilometers  (23  miles);  gauge,  1.07 
meters  (3.5  feet). 

(12)  Carenesa  to  Ouapo,  88  kilometers  (20.5  milee);  gauge,  0.915 
meter  (3  feet). 

(13)  Ferrocaril  del  Sur  Caracas  to  Valle;  4  kilometers  (2.4  miles); 
gauge,  0.63  meter  (2.06  feet). 

(14)  Macula  La  Guayra  and  Marquetea,  8  kilometers  (4.9  miles); 
gauge,  9H  meters  (3  feet). 

^side  this,  there  is  a  projected  railway  from  Puerto  Cabello  to  Yari- 
.,  a  concession  for  building  which  lias  been  given  to  Dr.  Murcoz 


tagua,  E 
Tebar. 


TRAIWFOBTATION   BT   PACK 


Considerable  mercbaudise  is  transported  from  La  Guajra  to  Caracas, 
and  to  other  parts  of  the  interior  on  the  backs  of  donkeys,  and  cara- 
vans of  such  pack  animals  are  met  everywhere.  Considei-able  business 
has  been  done  .within  a  year  by  small  carte  drawn  by  mules,  which 
carry  much  of  the  freight  from  here  to  Caracas  in  spite  of  the  rail- 
way. These  carts  seldom  carry  more  than  600  or  700  jwunds,  and  hun- 
dreds of  them  come  daily  from  Caracas  to  La  Guayra  and  baizk.  This 
fact  shows  that  something  is  wrong  with  the  railway,  or  these  carriers 
could  not  compete  with  the  "iron  horse." 


POSTAL  RATES  AND  PABCEL  POST. 

Letters  for  the  exterior  to  all  countries  of  the  Postal  Union  pay  10 
cents  (50  centimos)  for  each  16  grams  (one-half  ounce)  or  under.  Let- 
ters to  the  interior  of  the  country  pay  half  this  amount. 

PARGEX   POST. 

A  parcel  post  arrangement  was  conoladed  with  the  United  Stetes 
during  the  wist  year,  but  up  to  now  very  few,  if  any,  parcels  have 
ai-rivw.  This  very  important  matter  seems  to  be  little  appreciated  in 
the  United  States. 

Every  mail  steamer  from  France  and  Germany  brings  quantities  of 
pareols,  and  although  they  may  not  of  themselves  constitute  an 
important  business,  this  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  means  of 
introducing  merchandise  of  any  kind,  and  if  the  United  States  mer- 
chants would  adopt  it  the  result  would  be  increased  orders. 

The  parcel-post  system  has  the  following  advant^es: 

(1)  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  consular  invoice  or  manifest;  a 
declaration  of  the  contents  is  sufficient.  ,  -  . 
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(2)  Different  classes  of  merchandise,  and  such  as  are  dutiable  under 
different  rates,  can  be  packed  in  the  same  bundle. 

(3)  It  is  a  ^ood  way  of  shipping  in  small  quantities  goods  which 
need  iatroduction. 

CABLES  AND  TBI.BGRAPH. 

Cable  communication  to  the  United  States  and  Europe  is  now  quite 
good,  and  rates  are  reasonable.  The  company  operatmg  the  existing 
lines  is  a  French  concern,  and  in  commercial  lines  renders  good  service. 
However,  little  news  is  brought  by  cable,  and  we  generally  eet  our 
news  by  the  New  York  or  other  newspapers  about  a  fortnight  after 

fublication.  This  company  has  within  a  year  extended  uie  lines 
rom  La  Guayra  to  Rio  Cbico,  on  the  east  coast,  and  from  Coro  to 
Maracaibo,  on  the  west,  thus  making  it  possible  to  send  messages  along 
most  of  the  Venezuelan  coast  line.  It  would  be  advantageous  if  a 
cable  could  be  laid  as  far  as  Ciudad  Bolivar,  on  the  Orinoco. 

The  Government  owns  and  controls  the  telegraph,  which  runs  from  . 
different  parts  of  the  coast  to  the  interior.  The  service,  in  times  of 
trouble,  is  frequently  interrupted. 

TBLBPHONBS. 

A  good  system  of  telephones  is  in  operation  by  an  English  company, 
called  "The  Venezuela  Telephone  and  Electric  Appliances  Company, 
Limited."  The  service  extends  to  most  parts  of  the  settled  countir  and 
is  cheap— cheaper  than  in  the  United  States.  The  charge  is  IS  bolivars, 
or  about  $3.40  per  month,  and  10  cents  extra  for  each  communication 
between  La  Guayra  and  Caracas. 

Everyone  in  business  has  telephone  connection  with  his  store  or 
office  and  his  private  residence. 


There  are  two  banks  in  this  country  that  are  permitted  to  issue  paper 
currency— "  Banco  de  Venezuela."  capital  15,000,000  bolivars  (|2,8tf5,- 
000);  "Banco  de  Caracas,"  capital  6,000,000  bolivars  ($1,168,000). 
Many  other  smaller  private  banks  exist,  in  the  nature  of  brokers' 
establishments,  and  most  of  the  exchange  and  general  business  is  done 
with  the  latter,  generally  reliable  business  houses. 

An  attempt  was  made  recentiy  to  establish  an  American  bank  in 
Caracas.  Mr,  Upton,  an  American,  received  a  concession  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  institution,  but  up  to  the  present  nothing  has  been 
done  in  the  matter.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  the  establishment  of 
an  American  bank  in  this  country  another  impetus  will  be  given  to 
American  trade.  Interest  on  money  is  from  IS  to  18  per  cent  per 
year. 


European  houses  extend  longer  credits  to  merchante  in  this  country 
than  do  Americans.  However,  I  may  say  that  there  are  many  reliable 
concerns  which  pay  promptly,  and  some  of  the  beet  ones  buy  strictiy 
for  cash. 
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Passporta  are  not  strictly  required  from  foreigners  in  Venezuela. 
However,  it  is  always  prudent  for  Americans  to  provide  themselves 
witb  a  passport  before  leavingj  United  States  territory  to  come  here, 
as  during  times  of  revolution  it  oft«n  saveB  them  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance.    Licenses  are  not  required  from  commercial  travelers. 


LOCAL  HANUTAOnrBBS. 


Msnufactoring  interests  in  this  city  are  not  of  importance. 

Sho^. — There  is  one  ^oe  factory,  employing  quite  a  number  of 
men  in  manufacturing  all  kinds  of  shoes  in  their  homes.  There  are 
also  many  small  shops  where  from  four  to  six  men  are  employed  in 
making  hand-sewed  shoes.  There  being  a  prohibition  on  the  importa- 
tion or  foreign  shoes.  Uiese  shops  are  fairly  prosperous.  A  very 
decent  pair  of  men's  band-aewed  shoes  can  be  bought  here  for  from 
$3  to  $4,  but  they  have  not  the  style  nor  tlie  durabibty  of  the  Ameri- 
can shoe. 

Soap. — ^There  are  two  soap  factories,  where  ordinary  laundry  soaps 
are  manufactured. 

C(mMe8. — Several  candle  factories,  making  tallow  and  stearine 
candles,  do  quite  a  good  business. 

Hate. — Hats  are  generally  imported  in  the  rough,  without  being 
trimmed,  and  a  number  of  hatters  are  employed  in  trimming  and 
finishing  both  straw  and  felt  hats. 

Sugar. — Many  small  sugar  mills  are  to  be  found  in  the  surrounding 
country.  A  sugar  refinery  of  some  importance  was  established  last 
year,  a  few  miles  outside  of  Macuto,  where  granulated  and  other  sugar 
IS  manufactured  in  very  £ood  quality. 

Tobacco  and  cigars. — -The  cigarette  factories  give  employment  to 
hundreds  of  people,  this  being  the  most  favored  form  of  tobacco. 
Cigars  are  also  manufactured  on  a  smaller  scale.  Smoking  or  chewing 
towicco  is  not  used  here  except  by  a  few  foreigners. 

Fumitwre. — -Furniture  is  made  iu  small  shops  by  native  artisans, 
and  although  quite  durable  is  not  very  artistic.  Some  of  the  finest 
cedar  or  maht^nyis  used  in  constructing  the  same,  but  as  a  iiile  it  is 
poorly  finished.  There  would  be  a  very  good  market  for  American 
furniture  if  the  duties  were  not  so  high  as  to  be  almost  prohibitive. 

FOSeiBILITIEB   OF   mOBEABmS   AMEBICAN   TBADE. 

There  is  a  chance  for  Americans  to  sell  the  following  products,  by 
studying  this  market^  and  by  sending  able  representatives  with  sam- 
ples. Gitalogues  will  never  secure  business,  nor  can  manufacturers 
expect  consub  to  furnish  individual  concerns  with  all  the  necessary 
details  of  liieir  respective  branches  of  trade.  They  should  come  to 
the  spot  and  examine  the  market  themselves,  and  the  expenditures,  in 
myopinion,  will  more  than  be  covered  by  the  business  transacted. 

There  is  good  chance  to  sell — 

(1)  Stationery  and  many  little  notions  connected  therewith. 

(2)  Paper,  particularly  wrapping  pajjer.  All  the  wrapping  paper 
sold  here  comes  from  Germany,  and  is  wood  paper.  There  is  no 
reason  why  America  should  not  undersell  the  world  in  this  class  of 
goods. 
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(3)  AMnwntary  oils,  olwes,  imdj}u^les. — ^A  great  deal  of  oil  is  nsed 

for  cooking  pui-poses,  under  the  name  of  onve  oil.     I  beliere  Uutt 

any  of  tEese  contain  cotton-seed  oil,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 

eshoi ..." 


ve  should  ahip  the  cottonseed  oil  to  Europe  and  then  haye  it  reship] 
here  and  sold  as  olive  oil.     I  believe  that  olives  and  pickles  could  oe 
shipped  here  from  California  and  compete  with  European  products. 

(4)  Coal  should  be  sold  here  by  Americans  as  well  as  by  the  Brit- 
ish, because  we  are  nearer  this  market  and  could  compete  in  freights, 
and  because  we  can  furnish  better  coal.  The  only  United  States  coal 
here  is  that  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gas. 

(5)  J}ruffs  and  m^itft/ws,— Although  we  sell  a  great  many  drugs  in 
Venezuela,  I  am  told  by  wholesale  dealers  that  much  more  could  be 
dis[K>sed  of  if  traveling  salesmen  came  here  more  frequently.  As  it 
is,  many  drugs  are  bought  in  Germany  which  otherwise  would  be  pur- 
chased in  the  United  States. 

(6)  Candies  and  sweets. — American  candies  are  unknown  here. 
Chocolate  candies  of  the  better  grades  come  from  Italy.  Many 
crystallized  fruit  candies  come  from  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  There 
is  a  chance  for  California  fruit  growers  to  experiment  in  this  line.  I 
believe  they  could  successfully  work  up  some  business. 

(7)  Hardware. — Although  we  sell  considerable  hardware,  not  much 
American  kitchen  ware  is  found  in  the  stores.  Most  of  the  enameled 
kitchen  ware  comes  from  Austria  and  Germany,  and  is  not  of  nearly 
so  good  quality  as  the  American.  England  also  furnishes  a  good  share 
of  iron  pots  and  small  stores,  which  we  ought  to  be  able  to  sell  here, 
besides  locks,  etc.  Galvanized  iron  for  roofing  comes  almost  exclu- 
sively from  England.  I  think  there  is  many  a  chance  for  the  sale  of 
other  articles  in  this  line,  such'as  tools  and  agricultural  implements, 
in  which  we  cut  rather  a  small  figui-e. 

(8)  Glassware  and  lamp  chimneys.  — I  believe  these  could  be  sold  here 
as  well  as  kerosene  lamps.  I  could  not  find  an  American  lamp  in  this 
town;  most  of  them  come  from  Germany  and  are  of  very  ordinary 
quality,  lacking  the  style  of  our  lamps. 

(9)  Textiles. — Although  we  are  furnishing  many  of  the  heavy  grades 
of  cotton  goods,  most  of  the  better  ones  come  from  England.  This 
trade  is  sadly  neglected.  With  intelligent  management,  it  could  be 
made  extensive. 

(10)  Stearin. — This  comes  nearly  all  from  Holland,  and  is  widely 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  soaps,  wax  matches,  candles,  etc  There 
is  a  chance  of  trade  in  this  article  which  should  not  be  neglected. 

I  have  only  mentioned  a  few  of  the  most  important  oi>enings  for 
commei-cii;  there  are  many  others  which  only  careful  study  of  the 
situation  will  reveal.  I  will  report  whatever  comes  to  my  notice  in 
the  future. 

LoDis  GoLDSOHMiDT,  ConsiA. 

IvA  GuArRA,  October  1,  1899. 


MAKACAIBO. 

The  commercial  situation  of  Maracaibo  becomes  worse  from  day  to 
day.  The  low  coffee  prices  have  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  our 
commerce.     The  entire  region  of  the  IjOS  Andes  States  receives  from 
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the  merohantfl  of  tiaa  cit;  all  classes  of  merchandise  for  consumption 
in  return  for  the  coffee  produced. 

The  lai^  commercial  houses  here  have  to  make  heavy  advances  to 
the  coffee  planters  in  the  interior,  based  upon  contracts  embracing  a 
certain  period  of  years.  As  long  as  coffee  obtained  a  good  price  iu 
the  markets,  the  planters  and  commission  houses  in  the  interior  pros- 
pered, but  since  prices  have  declined  the  planters  do  not  receive 
enough  to  pay  for  the  cultivation  and  shipment  of  their  produce  to 
Maracaibo,  entailing  heavy  losses  to  firms  nere  which  are  obliged  to 
keep  up  their  credito  abroad. 

Almost  every  bouse  has  reduced  its  clerical  force,  and  hundreds  of 
men  are  out  of  work  and  unable  to  support  their  families. 

The  political  inquietude  in  the  Bepublic  has  also  had  the  effect  of 
turning  away  foreign  capital,  and  the  epidemic  of  smallpox  and  the  dry 
weather  aided  in  paralyzing  industry  and  commerce.  Importations  fell 
offin  proportion  tothereducedvalueof  exports.  While  in  former  years 
a  certain  amount  of  imported  goods  could  he  paid  for  with  the  value  of 
one  bag  of  coffee,  it  needs  to-^y  two  and  three  bags  to  represent  the 
purchase  value.  Then  came  the  revolution  under  General  Cipriano 
Castro  which  has  been  going  on  since  the  23d  of  May,  cutting  off  the 
supplies  of  coffee  from  the  Cordillera  States  and  stopping  transit  com- 
merce with  Colombia.  No  goods  could  be  sent  from  Maracaibo,  and 
nothiDg  could  he  received;  we  Government  took  all  the  river  and  lake 
steamers  for  its  own  use.  The  thousands  of  mules  in  the  interior  used 
in  conveying  coffee  from  the  plantations  to  the  towns  had  to  be  with- 
drawn 8o  as  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  belligerent  party.  The 
peons  hid  themselves  so  as  not  to  be  taken  as  volunteers;  everything 
nas  been  in  confusion. 

Foreign  houses  in  San  Cristobal  have  suffered  greatly  during  the 
prolonged  fight,  especially  Gormans  and  Italians. 

In  Maracaibo,  merchants  have  their  stores  full  of  goods,  but  can  not 
sell  anything;  the  immense  coffeehouses  are  empty;  money  has  been 
entirely  wiuidrawn,  and  none  can  be  nused  on  me  best  securities, 
except  at  enormous  interest 

The  Federal  Government  has  imposed  a  20  per  cent  tax  upon  all 
imported  goods,  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  September.  All  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce  have  protested  against  this  measure,  which  will  prob- 
ably lead  to  wholesale  contraband  enter^ises. 

E.  H.  Plusiacheb,  Omsid. 

Maracaibo,  Auffuat  S3, 1899. 

SOFPI^HENTABT. 

Owing  to  the  revolution,  hardly  any  produce  has  been  brought  to 
market,  nor  can  merchandise  be  sent  to  the  Interior. 

The  commerce  of  Maracaibo  has  come  to  absolute  stagnation.  Some 
large  business  houses  have  been  forced  to  suspend.  It  speaks  well  for 
the  stabili^  of  the  commercial  firms  that  they  have  so  long  withstood 
the  pressure.  The  Government  has  added  20  per  cent  to  the  tariff 
duties,  this  law  taking  effect  on  the  1st  of  September  last. 

In  1896,  when  coffee  prices  were  already  on  the  decline,  there  was 
shipped  from  this  port  coffee  to  a  declared  value  of  17, 984, 959. 43,  United 
States  gold.  According  to  the  return  for  1899,  the  entire  export  from 
Maracaibo  was  only  14,943,058.93,  gold.     The  exports  from  tiiis  con- 
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sular  district  to  the  United  States  during  ttie  qtutrter  ended  September 
80  amounted  to  onl;^  $433,882.01. 

Tlie  beautiful  building  known  as  the  Colegio  de  la  Academia,  built 
three  years  ago,  Ja  a  heap  of  ruins,  the  roof  having  fallen  in.  The 
building  cost  »60,000.    The  accident  was  due  to  faulty  construction. 

I  inclose  statement  of  the  importe  from  and  exports  to  Hamburg 
during  the  year  1898.  Nearly  all  the  Crerman  goods  for  Venezuela 
are  sent  by  way  of  Hamburg. 

E.  H.  PLCBtACHBB,  Offngjd. 
MAttAOAiBO,  Octei^  BS,  1899. 
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TRADE  IN  1806. 


For  the  last  twenty  years,  this  consular  district  has  not  soflered  so 
severelv  as  in  1899.  The  [>olitical  disturbances  in  all  the  five  States 
belonging  to  this  district,  in  connection  with  the  low  coffee  prices, 
had  the  most  diaastrons  effect  upon  commerce  and  caused  st^nation 
in  all  branches  of  indoHtrr. 

k  country  like  Venezuela,  which  has  to  live  upon  its  export  staples, 
must  suffer  greatly  when  the  prices  for  the  gocma  exported  come  to  a 
veiT  low  Tolue.  C)offee,  the  main  staple,  was  sold  at  nearly  one-third 
of  its  value  of  six  years  a^. 

On  account  of  political  disturbance,  communication  with  the  interior 
States  was  cut  off  for  months.  The  animals  needed  to  bring  the  coffee 
to  the  lake  and  riyer  ports  were  taken,  the  peons  who  attended  to  the 
pack  mules  and  donkeys  were  pressed  into  military  service,  and  the 
women  and  children  were  afraid  to  go  into  tlie  coffee  plantations  to 
pick  the  berries. 

That  under  such  txring  circumstances  commerce  is  still  in  existence, 
and  is  not  entirely  bankrupt,  shows  the  solid  base  upon  which  it  is 
built. 

Cojw. — In  1898,  there  was  shipped  to  the  port  of  New  York  to  the 
value  of  »7,984,959.43,  gold;  51,499,398  pounds.  In  1899,  there  were 
sent  4S,4iTL661  pounds,  at  a  valuation  of  only  ^,460,470.54. 

Sides, — The  export  of  hides  shows  an  increase,  but  not  a  salutary 
one. 

The  civil  war  in  the  different  States  caused  the  increased  slaughter 
of  cattle  and  consequently  the  augmented  shipping  of  hides.  In  1898, 
the  declared  value  of  the  export  was  {91,683.95,  gold;  in  1899, 
$99,381.25. 

Skins. — The  export  of  skins  has  increased  from  174,924  pounds  of 
a  value  of  »26,069.92,  in  1898,  to  238,432  pounds,  of  a  declared  value 
of  »54, 743.85,  in  1899. 

Balsam  oopaiha. — The  export  of  this  valuable  medical  product 
increased  to  the  amount  of  fl5,673.64  in  1899,  while  returns  in  1898 
showed  only  the  value  of  tll,280.79. 

Here  again  is  seen  the  result  of  the  war.  Many  a  settler  in  the  rural 
districts,  fearing  to  be  obliged  to  enter  the  army,  left  home  for  the 
mountains  and  mode  his  living  by  extracting  balsam  copaiba. 

Fish  sounds. — Fish  sounds  are  becoming  more  and  more  in  demand, 
yet  little  more  attention  is  paid  to  this  article  of  commerce.  The 
export  of  1898  shows  a  value  of  $20,054.01.  This  year,  the  consular 
returns  show  about  the  same  amount — $20,426.27.  Fishermen  in  1899 
were  afraid  to  go  out  into  the  lake  for  fear  of  being  forcibly  made  a 
soldier  of  some  political  party. 

CJrotw.— The  returns  of  1899  show  237,026  pounds,  valued  at 
$23,797.67,  while  in  1898  there  were  invoiced  227,380  pounds,  with  a 
value  of  $46,614.79.  In  this  article,  also,  it  ia  seen  how  the  prices  for 
the  products  of  the  country  have  sunk,  while  the  import  duties  upon 
everything  needed  from  abroad  have  been  increased  20  per  cent. 

Qmna  tark. — The  export  becomes  less  from  year  to  yeai'.  While  in 
1898  exports  were  valued  at  $669.33,  there  is  recorded  this  year  only 
$600.17. 

B.  Doc.  481,  Pt  1 47 
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Woods  and  dimdvoi. — There  were  exported  during  1 
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Diffenntlisid  woodi... 

While  the  export  of  wood  has  increased,  that  of  diyidivi  has  noarlr 


WM. — ^The  export  of  wool  has  advanced  very  little.  In  1898,  the 
declared  value  was  $2,553.63,  and  during  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1899, 12,799.89. 

Rvbber. — In  former  reports  I  have  mentioned  that  this  consular  dis- 
trict contains  a  good  deal  of  rubber.  It  seems  that  at  last  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  this  valuable  article.  In  1898  there  was  shipped 
only  $187.60  worth,  while  this  year  it  was  exported  to  the  value  of 
$2  958.28. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  prolonged  civil  war  had  the  same  effect 
on  this  line  as  on  balsam  copaiba. 

A^haltum. — Notwithstanding  the  great  quantityin  the  State  of 
Zulia,  only  samples  have  been  snipped  up  to  date,  llie  vidue  of  snch 
samples  amounted  in  1898  to  $223.73,  and  in  1899  to  $901.60. 

Heron  feaihers. — Since  this  industry  has  been  under  the  control  of 
the  Government,  the  export  has  greatly  decreased.  In  1898,  $2,141.25 
worth  was  sent  to  New  York,  and  this  year  only  $1,178.12. 


The  year  1899  has  been  a  troublous  one  in  the  history  of  Yeneznela, 
with  political  upheavals  all  over  the  country  from  the  Orinoco  to  the 
boundary  of  Colombia.  This  consular  district  has  suffered  greatly  by 
the  civil  war,  all  the  more  as  it  adjoins  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 
where  civil  strife  was  being  waged  between  the  Conservative  and  the 
Liberal  parties. 

From  the  State  of  Tachira,  General  Castro,  the  de  facto  ruler  of 
Venezuela,  fought  his  way  to  Caracas.  In  those  many  months  of 
strife  the  five  States  of  this  consular  district  were  the  permanent 
field  of  battle,  involving  loss  of  property  and  the  lives  of  thousands. 

What  is  now  needed  is  a  chance  to  recuperate,  and  stability  of  Gt)v- 
einment  to  brin^  back  confidence  to  commerce.  Above  all,  there  is 
needed  a  foreign  oanking  institution  to  enable  the  small  merchants  to 
do  business  for  themselves. 

This  coDsukr  district  could  well  support  several  banks  which  would 
gain  very  fair  returns,  and  would  help  to  rebuild  this  country,  so  rich 
in  natural  resources. 

Foreign  capital  and  labor  are  all  that  are  needed  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  the  last  revolution. 

E.  H.  Plumaches,  Consul, 

Makacaibo.  January  26,  1900, 
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NAVIGATION  IN  1899. 


I  inclose  list  of  arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels  at  this  port  daring 
the  calendar  year  of  1899. 

In  the  report  of  1898,  I  mentioned  that  the  American  R«d  D  Line 
had  suffered  the  loss  of  the  fine  steamer  Maracaibo  on  the  coast  of 
Panuniana  and  that  the  owners  would  build  another  one  to  replace 
it.  This  has  been  done,  and  the  new  boat,  also  named  "  Maracaibo," 
has  all  moaem  improvements  and  is  well  lighted  with  electric  light. 
The  boats  of  the  Ked  D  Line  are  a  credit  to  the  American  flag. 

There  were  during  the  last  year  43  arrivals  of  American  steamers 
belonging  to  the  Rm  D  Line;  d  BritLsh  and  17  Norwegian  steamers 
have  also  been  chartered  by  the  same  line  to  ply  between  New  York 
and  Maracaibo. 

I  noted  in  last  year's  report  that  the  Hsmburg-Gennan  Line  was 
running  between  Hamburg  and  the  main  ports  of  Venezuela.  The 
service  has  been  discontinued,  doubtless  because  of  the  stagnation  of 
business  during  the  civil  war.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  list,  only  a  few 
foreign  sailing  vessels  came  from  European  ports,  due  no  doubt  to  the 
same  cause. 

Coastwise,  lake,  and  river  navigation  fell  off  greatly;  for  months 
the  lake  steamers  were  in  Government  commission,  and  no  goods 
could  be  sent  to  the  interior,  nor  could  produce  be  brought  to  the 
Maracaibo  market 

E.  H.  Plumachkh,  Congid. 

Maracaibo,  FArvary  S7, 1900. 

Arricatt  of  veueU  at  the  jnri  of  MaToeaibo  during  Ihe  oaiendar  year  ended  December  SI, 
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PTJBBTO  CABBUOO. 


Ooosnl  Ellsworth  aeads  from  Pnerto  Cabello,  in  reports  dated 
Au^t  31,  September  10,  October  1,  and  October  9, 1899,  statements 
of  miporbs  at  that  port  during  the  firat  six  months  of  1899  and  exports 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1899j  t<^tiier  Trith  names  of  dealers,  as 
follows: 
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Hot  aaimalt. — Mestem  A  Co. 

BvOer. — Eda  Benizbeitia,  A.  Bntschi  &  Bona,  Boolton  &Co.,  A.  Ermen,  M.  Frev, 
J.Frey&Co.,AlejoFueiite8,GroeaACo.,R.AO.Kolster;  Leeevir,  Bomer*  BaaBCh; 
BivBB,  Fensotm  &  Co.;  Carloe  Uodriguec. 
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SottW,— Garcis  4  Co. 

BwMira  TnalmaU. — Edo.  Berrizbeitia,  A.  BtaachidE8onB,Bou]toDdECo.,  A.  Etmen, 
GroflB  &  Co.,  R.  &  O.  Kolster;  Leeeur,  Romer  &  Boasch;  Rivoa,  Fensohn  &  Co. 

Banelt,  emjrfy. — Braschi  A  Sons,  M,  Prey. 

Cigar  boxes.— Jos6  A.  Lopez. 

Si»aiiiB  and  cracka-s.—A.  Braechi  &  Sons,  Blohm  &  Co.,  £.  Berrisbeitia,  Bonlton 
&  Co.,  A.  Ermen,  M.  Prey,  Frey  4  Co.,  Gtom  4  Co.,  B.  4  0.  Kolster,  0.  Bodriguei. 

Beer. — A.  Ermen,  M.  Pkv,  Groae  4  Co.;  Rlvae,  Fensohn  4  Co.;  C.  Rodtiguet. 

B/ociting.— A.  Braschi  A  Sons. 

Binf»'/«d— Boultoo  4  Co. 

Sarley  fiour. — Brewery,  R.  4  0.  KolBtef. 

Bicyde  TnateriaU. — Leeeur,  Romer  4  Baaacli. 

(kmetit. — E.  Bemzbeitia. 

Ciott,— Aocher  4  Co.,  W.  Albrecht;  Ackel,  Isaac  4  Co. ;  Biaschi  A  Sons,  E.  Ber- 
rizbeitia,  Blohm  4  Co.;  Becker,  Gosewich  4Co.;  Calafa4Co.,  A.  Ennen,  B.  Farbes, 
N.  GoDzalez,  Haitman  A  Curean;  Leseur,  Bdmer  A  Baasch;  Lindheim;  J.  Hiiier; 
Rivaa,  Fensohn  4  Co.,  V.  Varraa. 

fW.— E.  Berriibeitia,  B.  Farbes,  M.  Frey;  Rivas,  Feneohn  A  Co. 

CbaJ.— E.  BerrizbeitU,  M.  F.  de  Guruceaga,  R,  4  0.  Kolster,  Meetern  4  Co. 

OormhdUr. — Leeeur,  Homer  4  Baaach. 

Qothmhoree. — C.  Rodriguez. 

Caraiedgoodt. — Boulton  4  Co.,  A.  Braschi  4  Sods,  K  BerriEbeitia,  A.  Ermen,  M. 
Frey,  A.  Fortier,  Groaa  4  Co.,  R  4  0.  Kolster;  Leeeur.  Romer  4  Baasch;  Rivas, 
Fensobo  4  Co. ;  C,  Rodriguez. 

OgarelU  paper. — E.  4  O.  Kolster,  J.  A.  Lopez,  Plan  4  Co. ;  Eivas,  PenBohn  4  Co. 

Camilei. — A.  Braschi  4  Sons,  E.  Berrizbeitia,  Boulton  4  Co.,  A.  Ermen,  If.  Frey; 
Rivas,  Fensohn  4  Co. 

Crockery. — A.  Braschi  4  Sons,  Boulton  4  Co.,  RtTas,  Fensohn  4  Co. 

Cbnutarcft.— A.  Braschi  4  Sons,  Boulton  A  Co.,M.Prey- 

Cbm.— R.  4  O.  Kolster. 

Coohn,  wattr. — A.  Ermen. 

Candy. — Rivas,  Fensohn  4  Co. 

CSulery. — B.  Farbes,  Bivas,  Fensohn  4  Co. 

Owi».— Brewery^ 

Qatpt. — Rivas,  Fensohn  4  Co. 

C3>ee»t. — A.  Braschi  A  Sons,  Boulton  AOo.,  Blohm 4Co.,E.Betnzbeitia,  A.  Elimen, 
M.  Frey,  R.  4  0.  Kolster,  C.  Bodriguez. 

Dtamlerej  empty. — A.  Braschi  A  Sons,  A.  Ermen. 

MeetrM^ht  materio/s.^ American  Electric  Manufacturing  Company. 

Rimiiure. — E.  Berrizbeitia,  Mestem  4  Co. 

Fhffentrt,  vnre. — E.  Berrizbeitia,  A.  Ermen. 

Fanty  artieUt. — Farbes  4  Co.,  S.  Joaquim;  Rivas,  Fensohn  A  Co. 

Mrmoorke. — A.  Braschi  A  Sons. 

ffeft,  dried. — Boulton  4  Co^ A.  Ermen,  A,  Fuentes,  M.  Frey,  Frey  4  Co.,  Gross  4 
Co^  R.  4  O.  Kolster;  Leseur,  Romer  A  Baasch ;  C.  Rodriguez. 

J^r.— BouJton  ACo.,  A.  Braschi  4  Sons,  E.  Berrizbeitia,  BlohmACo.,  A.  Ennen, 
M.  Frey,  A.  Fuentes,  Gross  4  Co.,  E.  4  O.  Kolster;  Leseur,  Romer  4  Baasch;  C. 
Rodriguez;  Rivas,  Fensohn  A  Co. 

Ohmuiare. — Boiilton  4  Co. 

OiaM.~A..  Braschi  &  Sons,  M.  Frey,  B.  Farbes,  R.  4  0.  Kolster;  Mestem  4  Co.; 
Bivas,  Fensohn  4  Co. 

Oelalin. — A.  Fuentes. 

Giu«.— Boulton  4  Co. 

hardware.— ^Albrecht  4  Co.,  A.  Acosta,  E.  Berrizbeitia,  Blohm  4  Co.,  Bolivar 
Railway  Company,  M.  Frey,  Gotze  4  I^knge,  R.  4  O,  Kolster;  Leseur,  Romer  4 
Baasch ;  Mestem  &  Co. ;  Rivas,  Fensohn  A  Go. ;  Vallenilla,  Lanz  A  Co. 

Hal  malenals. — Ascher  4  Co.;  E.  Berrizbeitia;  Bivas,  Fensohn  4  Co. 

Hops. — Brewery,  A.  Ermen. 

HeariiefixtiiTe».--Baiico  de  Venezuela. 

Ham». — Boulton  4  Co.,  Groes  4  Co. 

Leather. — Ascher  A  Co.,  A.  Braschi  4  Sons,  E.  Berrizbeitia,  Banco  de  Venezuela, 
A.  Rutman;  Rivas,  Fensohn  A  Co.;  C.  Rodrignez. 

Lard. — Ascher  4  Co.,  Bou1ten4Co.,  A.  Bruchi  A Ebns,  E.  Berrizbeitia,  A.  Ennen, 
A.  Fuentes,  M.  Frey,  Gross  4  Co.,  R,  A  0.  Kolst«r,  Qointero  Brothers,  C.  Rodriguet. 

Jxwnpg.—M.  Frey. 

ifacftin«ry.— A.  Acosta,  American  Electric  Manu&cturiiw  Company,  A.  Braschi  A 
Sons,  Bolivar  Railway  Company,  Pedro  Dacbary,  M.  4  J.  Frey,  Gaxaa.  Brothen, 
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Great  Venezaela  Bailroad,  Herreraa  ft  Sons;  Leseur,  B5mer  4  Boasch;  Francisco 
Llauoe;  Meetera  A  Co.,  C  Meyer  &  Co.,  Puerto  Cabello  and  Valencia  Brewery,  Puerto 
Cabello  and  Valencia  Railway  Compaay;  Bivas,  Fensohn  dt  Co. ;  Julio  Shroap. 

Mirrors. — E.  Berrizbeitia. 

MaU  erirod.— R.  &  0.  Kolster. 

MedKrna.—A.  Biaachi  A  Sons,  A.  Blanboch,  Bonlton  ft  Co.,  E.  Berrizbeltia,  Bola- 
tioe,  A.  Ennen,  M.  Prey,  Feo  Brothere,  M.  Garces  ft  Co.,  R.  ft  O.  Eolster,  J.  J.  Mata, 
Heatem  ft  Co.,  C.  Meyer;  J,  Romero;  Rivas,  Fensohn  A  Co. 

Needla  and  naili. — Kivas,  Fensohn  ft  Co. 

Oaiont. — A.  Braachi  ft  Bone,  A.  Ermen,  A.  Fnentee. 

(HI,  almond. — A.  Braechi  ft  Sons,  E.  Berrizbeitia. 

Oil,  liTueed  andfiiA. — A.  Braachi  ft  Sons. 

Oil,  mackinc—Vaerbt  Cabello  and  Valencia  Railway. 

Oil,  noMf.— Boulton  ft  Co.,  Braschi  ft  Bone,  Grooi  ft  Co. 

Oil,  ami. — Bonlton  ft  Co.,  Braschi  ftSons,  Blohmft  Co.,  E.  Berrizbeitia,  A.  Ermen, 
M.  Frey,Grofl8&Co.,R.  AO.  Eokter;  Le0enr,S5iner&BaBBCb;  C.  Rodriguez;  Rivas, 
Fenaohn  ft  Co. 

Prrfumery. — A.  Braschi  ft  Sons,  E.  Berrisbeitia,  Blohm  ft  Co.,  A.  Ermen,  M.  A  J. 
Fr^,  Joaquim  Sabo;  Bivae,  Feneohn  A  Co. 

i^tnis.— E.  Berrizbeitia,  Braschi  A  Sone,  Boulton  A  Co.,  M.  Fret  Gtobb  ft  Co., 
Gots  ft  Lange,  M.  Garcee  ft  Co.,  R.  ft  0.  Kolster,  Meetem  ft  Co. ;  Rivas,  Fensohn 
ft  Co. 

i^9(<itoM.— E.  Berrizbeitia,  Boulton  A  Co.,  A.  Ennen. 

Paper  uirappi^.— ^Ascher  ft  Co.,  A.  Betancourt,  A.  Ermen;  Gross  A  Co.,  Gotz  ft 
Lange,  R.  ft  O.  Roister;  Leeeur,  ROmer  ft  Baasch;  Rivas,  Fensohn  A  Co. 

PrinUr^  ink  and  prmting  motei-io^.— Braschi  ft  Sons,  Bonlton  A  Co. ;  Bivas,  Fen- 
sohn A  Co. 

Bailway  tuppKa. — Bolivar  Railway  Company. 

ifope.— Braschi  A  Sons,  E.  Berrizbeitia,  Boulton  ft  Co.,  M.  Frey,  Grose  A  Co.,  E. 
ft  0.  Kolsler;  Leseur,  EOmer  A  Baa»ch;  C.  Rodriguez. 

iiice. —Braschi  A  Sons,  Boulton  A  Co,,  Betanconrt  &  Vogeler,  A.  Ennen,  M.  Frey, 
Gross  A  Co.;  Rivas,  Fensohn  ft  Co.;  C.  Rodriguez. 

Beain. — E.  Bemibeitia,  A.  Ermen,  J.  Frey,  J.  J.  Mata. 

SufeAur.^M.  Frey. 

Stxto.— M.  Frey,  J.  J.  Mata. 

ftrtrito.— J.  J.  M^a. 

Seumig  machinet. — Rivas,  Fensohn  ft  Co. 

Stotuin^rj/. —Braschi  ft  Sons,  Baasch,  Pas  A  Co.;  Bonlton  A  Co.,  Blohm  ft  Co., 
A.  Ermen,  B.  Farbee,  M.  Frey,  R.  ft  0.  Kolster;  Leseur,  Romer  ft  Baaech;  C.  Rod- 
riguez; Bivae,  Fensohn  A  Co. 

Seeds,  propagating.—^.  Berrizbeitia,  Braschi  4  Sons,  Bonlton  &  Co.,  A.  Fuentes, 
Groas&Co. 

Toolt,  eM^cufturai.— Braschi  A  Sons,  Boulton  A  Co.,  Pedro  Dachary,  A.  Ermen,  M. 
Frey,  Gross  A  Co.,  Leseur,  Romer  ft  Baasch;  Meetem  A  Co.,  Rivas,  Fensohn  4  Co. 

7by». —Mestem  A  Co.,  lUvas,  Fensohn  ft  Co. 

Tbbacco. ^Braschi  A  Sons,  Boulton  ft  Co.,  A.  Ermen,  M.  Frey;  Rivas,  Fenaohn  A 
Co^  C.  Rodriguez,  Blohm  ft  Co. 

Turpeniine  and  typt. — R.  ft  0.  Eolster. 

7WuTTln-«.— Boulton  ft  Co.,  Rivas,  Fensohn  ft  Co. 

Tia.— Bonlton  ft  Co. 

Teltp/ione  maieriali. — E.  Berrizbeitia. 

Fiofiru  and  violin  eirin^e. — Rivas,  Fensohn  ft  Co.,  A.  Ermen, 

Varnish. — ^E.  Berrizbeitia. 

Wood  tnanufactvred.—'Boalioa  ft  Co. 

Wind  Tniiii.— Rivas,  Fensohn  ft  Co. 

Wicit.~J.  Frey. 

Wire  fencing. — Braschi  ft  Sons,  £.  Berrizbeitia,  A.  Ermen,  M.  Frey,  R.  ft  0. 
Kolster;  Leseur,  Romer  ft  Baasch. 

H^nM.— Braschi  A  Sons,  E.  Berrizbeilda,  A.  Betancourt,  Boulton  A  Co.,  A.  Ermen, 
M.  Frey,  A.  Fortier,  Gross  ft  Co.,  R.  ft  0.  Kolster,  A.  de  Luca,  C.  Rodriguez; 
Rivas,  Fensohn  A  Co. ;  Clara  Santelli,  Fedio  Berra,  Flan  A  Co. 
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ExpoHii  lo  the  prmdpal  countritK  from  I^ierio  Cabelio  for  the  ymr  ended  Jvne  SO,  1899. 
[Value  ia  Uuilad  atalca  cumncy.] 


Eiporta. 

OoJltd 

Cnt*. 

FruDS. 

Ctoimanr. 

«13,77i8B 

1,Z37.7« 

174. 873. 08 
5,181.M 

10(>,S8T.I» 

96.  K> 
24.90 

Jin 

2.000.00 

lis 

10,000.00 

s:a88.oo 

ses.85 

.97 

S.8S 

J:S 

«i"6o 

8,000.00 

2t5.W 

4Kt,eeo.82 

801, 330.  Ot 

1,3»,SZS.S4 

Goi.m« 

Voiae  ofmtporU  and  export*  oj  Paerto  OAeOo,  bg  pnrKqxU  eowiiritt,  yew  ended  June 


Countrlu 

Import.. 

Bxpottt. 

Total. 

$JS3,nS.13 

1462,900.82 
8ltt,220.08 
S^441.M 
38e.82S.M 
601, 736.  W 

^387.11 

86,100.07 

|l,I98,SBg.«fi 
S(£2W.e< 

szs.&is.oo 

133,640.50 
08,714.00 

almoo 

788,681.72 

StSiS 

l.«l,468.68 

3,  ITS,  TU.  16 

8,96B.ia&.sa 

United  SUUei. — Apples,  acid,  animals,  butter,  bicycle  mmdriea,  barley,  iMcon,  baild- 
ing  materialB,  beeawai,  bloching,  betuie,  boxes,  bruehes,  belting,  barrels,  lascuita, 
blankets,  birdseed,  carte,  cement,  cigarettes,  cigarette  paper,  copper,  ctumed  goods, 
cloth,  coal,  comBhellere,  clotbesboreee,  candies,  comBtarch,  com.  coolen,  cotiery, 
crackere,  cinnamon,  candleB^  candle  wicka,  canvas,  dentists'  tools,  electric-light  mate- 
rials, elastics,  extracts,  furniture,  fancy  goods,  fireworks,  fieb  (dried) ,  fish  tines,  flonr, 
gold,  elasBware,  glass,  gelatin,  glue,  grocers'  sundriee.gum  ambic,  hardware,  hatmata- 
rials,  hope,  hearee  fiituree,  bame,  horse  collars,  hay,  hair  sieves,  jewelry,  leather,  lajtd, 
lamps,  letterpreflsee,  mustard,  malt,  medicines,  music  boxes,  meat,  machinery,  mir- 
rora,  mills,  nuls,  onions,  oil  (kerosene,  fish,  machine,  lubricating,  almond,  sweet) ,  per- 
fumery, paint,  potatoes,  paper,  printers'  ink,  printers'  materials,  pots,  porcelain  wu«, 
preeervee,  planU,  pipe,  pepper,  pickles,  pins,  pumpe,  packing,  potash,  photographers' 
materials,  pictures , pails,  rubber,  railway  supplies,  rope,  rice,  roem,  rivets,  rubber  tubee, 
soda,  sulphur,  soap,  seeds,  sausages,  stationery,  scales,  steel,  safes,  salt,  atabwry,  etrav, 
silver,  shoe  molds,  spirits,  eewina;  machinee,  spices,  tobacco,  timber,  telephone  male- 
rials,  tools,  tapioca,  turpentine^  thread,  toys,  type,  tar,  twpewriters,  tiee,  tanks,  trunks, 
velocipedes,  valisee,  viDegor,  violins, varnish,  wood  (manufactured),  wire  feuciiig,wire, 
windmille,  yam. 
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England. — Ale,  blnio^,  bnuhes,  belte^  cloth,  crockery  ware,  cement,  grocere'  sun- 
dries, hope,  hardware,  liquora,  machinery,  oils,  pictnree.  railway  Buppliee,  rice,  rubber 
tnbea,  Btatiooery,  aardJneti,  tools,  thread,  wAter  Onineral) . 

JiVonix.— ^Anise  aeed,  batter,  boili^tw  materials,  belts^  candies,  canned  goods,  corks, 
claspe,  cloth,  &mcy  goods,  hat  materials,  liqnois,  machmery,  mirrors,  medicmee,  oils, 
pernimery,  paper,  sbitionery,  spices,  seeds,  toys,  wines. 

Cn-numy.—Acid,  asbeetoe,  anise  seed,  alcobol,  butter,  bottles,  buttons,  barley,  build- 
ing matenala,  blning,  boxes,  brushes,  beee,  birdseed  crockery  ware,  cutlery,  cheese, 
corkscrews,  corks,  copper,  combe,  candies,  canned  goods,  cloth,  crackers,  candleeticks, 
decanters,  emery  clotJi,  earthenware,  fuiTiitore,  gum  arabic^  glass,  Keladn,  Krocets' 
SDiidriee,  glassware,  glue,  hardware,  hope,  hat  materiaJs,  iron,  jewelry, leather, liquors, 
lamps,  malt,  machinery,  mills,  medicines,  needles,  oils,  potatoee,  pepper,  pickle&  paint, 
pernimery,  picture  frames,  pails,  porcelain  ware,  pharmacy  goods,  nee,  rubber  (manu- 
Bctnred],  seeds,  eausageej  stationery,  stockings,  shirts,  suphur,  shoe  molds,  soda, 
tools,  tea,  tin,  thread,  twine,  toys,  fee,  tonka,  nmbiellaB,  wire,  wire  fencing,  wine, 
wicke,  zinc 

ifoOarul— Cutlery,  cement,  cloth,  copper,  cheese,  candles,  files,  hardware,  liquors, 
medidne&oilB,  painte,  pitch,  wire. 

Jio^' — Cheeee,  cloth,  canned  goods,  oils,  ptunts,  stotionery,  statuary,  spices,  wines, 

^xtm. — Cloth,  canned  goods,  dgarette  paper,  mirrors,  oiuons. 

DeoUiTtd  vak^  of  exporUfnmi  Pwrio  Oabdh  to  Oaha  during  Ihe  year 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 

Uuaer  oate  oi  vfctober  23,  1899,  Mr.  EllBWorth  says: 

Dnrins  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  of  I89Q,  trade  here  was  handicapped 
by_  the  HemandeE  revolution  and  the  smallpox,  and  in  the  last  six  the  products  of 
this  district  (cofiee,  etc)  sold  atsach  a  low  figure  that  the  planter  had  haralv  enough 
receipts  to  cover  his  indebtedness  for  money  and  goods  already  received  on  the  crops. 

No  complaint  worthy  of  notice  is  made  relative  to  the  yie.y_  our  merchants  and 
others  pack  their  goods.  Of  course,  everyone  shipping  to  this  district  should  be 
advised  that  the  more  an  article  weighs  the  more  is  the  duty  to  be  paid.  Therefore 
there  is  need  of  judgment  in  selecting  the  box  to  pack  it  in. 

The  gold  basis  exuOs  here— that  is,  a  silver  Venezuelan  peso  fuerte  (dollar)  can  be 
exchanged  for  gold  at  par. 

United  States  currency  sells  for  from  3  to  4  per  ixat  when  one  takes  Venecoelan 
cun^ency  in  exchange. 

The  Harbor  is  most  excellent — in  fact,  it  is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  Venezuela. 

The  Red  D  Line  {Boulton  Bliss  A  Dallett,  agents,  New  York  City)  and  the  Prim 
Wilhelm  Line  (Kunhardt  4  Co.,  New  York  City,  agents)  are  the  principal  lines 
of  steamers  between  this  port  and  the  United  States.  The  former  sends  nere  two 
steameis  and  the  latter  one  steamer  per  month.  These  carry  passengers  and  cargo 
between  here  and  the  United  Stotes. 

The  trade  with  Cuba  from  this  port  is  handled  by  Norwegian  and  British  steamers. 

Of  the  263  foreign  ships  arriving  in  this  port  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1S99,  there  were  but  26  American. 

PaBsports  are  never  asked  for  except  when  a  foreigner  dewres  to  evade  some  law, 
Buch  as  the  one  that  gives  the  officials  here  a  right  to  take  people  for  tiie  army,  etc. 

For.harbor  regulations  at  this  port  see  Consular  Reports,  No.  228,  September,  1899 
(Advance  Sheets,  No.  490,  July  31). 

For  new  enterprises  here  see  my  report  in  Consular  Reports,  No.  2S0,  November, 
1899  (Advance  gheete.  No.  628,  Sept«mber  14) . 


Digitiz 
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ASIA. 


ADEN.' 

Aden  is  not  a  great  commercial  center,  but  is  almost  purely  a  mili- 
tary fortress;  but  owing  to  its  admirable  poBition  and  military  protec- 
tion, it  is  the  eotrepdt  oi  trade  for  all  soutliwest  Arabia  and  large  parts 
of  Somaliland  and  Abyssinia  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Here,  all  tlie 
produce  from  these  places  is  brought  for  shipment  to  Europe  and 
America,  and  the  camel  caravans  which  carry  these  native  products 
return  laden  with  sheetings,  kerosene,  ete.,  which  supply  the  me^er 
wants  of  the  native.  In  this  sense  Aden  is  a  very  important,  though 
small,  port  for  commerce. 

TOTAI.  TRADE. 

The  entire  trade  of  Aden  for  the  year  ending  March  81,  1S99,  was 
$27,196,727.04,  the  imports  being  $14,819,805.04  whUe  the  exports 
amounted  to  $12,376,872.  There  is  an  increase  of  $3,310,896.19  in'  the 
trade  over  the  previous  year,  of  which  amount  about  50  per  cent  is  in 
skins  alone,  the  balance  being  in  various  articles. 


rohie  ofexporU  to  VniUd 

SbOntJor  the  years  ending  June  SO,  }S98  and  }899. 

1896. 

itO». 

1W8. 

1899. 

l.ffll.BO 

»4,»6.I6 

160,608.78 
1,138,  KIB.M 

29, 74e.se 

^*^l    "'°"'*"'^" 

U^"^^'" 

mas 

rat.Vi 

49. 05 

1.834,682.04 

isss-*™^ 

Gum  of  mTTTh 

807.48 

1,754,096.86 

1,924,  U6.n 

It  will  be  seen  that  coffee  has  slightly  increased;  the  quantity  shows 
a  greater  gain.  This  is  not  a  fair  comparative  statement  of  the  coffee 
exports  to  the  United  States,  for  they  have  been  much  greater  than 
would  appear  from  this.  For  the  last  six  months  large  quantities  have 
been  invoiced  direct  from  Hodeida  which  formerly  were  sent  from 
Aden.  Theestablishmentof  the  Khedival  Steam  Navigation  Company's 
steamers  from  Suez  to  Aden,  calling  at  Red  Sea  ports,  affords  an  ^cet- 
lent  opportunity  for  direct  shipment  from  Hodeida. 


'In  reply  to  circular  of  July  10,  1899. 
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The  sheep  and  goat  skin  trade  is  of  great  importance,  and  these  show 
the  greatest  increase  in  value  of  any  export  to  America.  But,  unlike 
coffee,  the  price  has  been  rising  for  the  last  six  or  eight  months,  and 
the  declared  invoice  valuation  aas  been  the  highest  in  the  history  of 
the  business  at  this  port.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1899,  there 
were  1,693,740  skins  shipped  from  here  to  [Jnited  States  ports,  at  a 
declared  value  of  $650,018.60.    . 

Another  change  in  this  branch  has  occurred  since  my  last  report. 
France,  England,  and  Germany  are  buying  more  than  formerly.  Two 
local  firms  which  for  a  number  of  years  have  been  indifferent  shippers 
to  America,  on  the  Ist  of  January  became  active  and  heavy  buyers  for 
Marseilles  and  Loudon.  These  shipments  to  Europe  in  former  years 
were  confined  almost  entirely  to  sneepskins,  while  at  present  large 
quantities  of  goatskins  also  go  to  European  markets. 

It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  the  exact  percentage  of  the  output  which 
goes  to  Europe,  but  it  is  estimated  by  other  shippers  that  about  45  per 
cent  of  the  output  has  been  sold  there  during  the  six  months  ending  June 
30, 1899,  while  in  1897-98  only  29  per  cent  went  to  Europe.  It  is  gen- 
erally thought  among  the  trade  here,  however,  that  much  whicb  is 
shipped  to  Marseilles  and  London  is  reshipped  to  Kew  York.  Is  this 
true,  or  is  Europe  beginning  to  manufacture  leather  goods  which  we 
have  been  producing  exclusively  t 


The  iron  ore  which  appears  in  the  list  as  a  new  article  is  from  the 
Isle  of  Hormuz,  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  since  the  invoices  are  certified 
from  this  consulate,  it  appears  as  an  export  from  Aden. 

IBIFOBTS   FBOH  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

There  has  been  a  substantial  increase  (|384,100. 16)  in  the  imports  from 
the  United  States  during  the  past  year,  llie  total  imports  amounted 
to  (1,183,222.40.  A  few  new  articles  will  be  noticed  from  the  com- 
parative table  which  appears  below,  but  the  increase  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  increased  importation  of  cotton  goods. 

Comparntive  ataUmaU  of  value  o/ the  prine^ial  imporU  from  the  VnHed  StaUx  for  the  yean 
ending  March  SI,  1898  and  1899. 


ISW. 

1899. 

im. 

18». 

Cotton 

PM,B00.80 

"•"'■a:S 
'!;S:!! 

4U.92 

■•Si 

i,tei.i9 

trLK 

766.40 
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S2,144.D0 

Ifflthw.  not  boots 

m.00 

I.T2B.ai) 

BOOM  and  ibo« 

••si 

1.1W.W 

MlBceltaneoMartl- 

Tolal 

T9V.123.24 

Cotton  goods  and  petroleum  compose  the  bulk  of  the  imports,  and 
perhaps  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  wants  of  the  native  population 
supphed  from  here  become  more  numerous  and  diversified.    Give  the 
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average  native  his  American  sheeting  for  a  garment  and  his  kerosene 
oil,  and  he  wants  but  little  eLse  the  country  does  not  provide. 

In  cotton  piece  goods  alone,  it  appears  there  has  oeen  an  increase 
of  more  than  a  (quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  These  cotton  goods 
being  a  staple  article  of  import  here,  I  am  f  recjuently  asked  why  the 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  do  not  give  credits  similar  to 
those  given  by  Manchester  mills.  I  do  not  tnow  whether  it  would 
pay  them  to  do  so  or  not;  certainly  I  would  not  advise  indiscriminate 
credits,  and  to  but  few  native  firms, -but  from  what  I  have  seen  I 
am  sure  that  foreign  manufacturers  of  this  line  of  goods  give  better 
inducements  as  to  payments  than  do  those  in  the  United  States. 

A  small  shipment  of  cotton  twiste  and  yams  has  been  made  from 
America,  and,  as  I  have  sii^;est:ed  previously,  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  will  be  instrumental  in  increasing  our 
trade  in  this  section. 

-  The  noticeable  decrease  in  kerosene  oil  is  due  more  to  the  cheapness 
of  the  Russian' oil  than  to  anything  else.  The  demand  for  a  cheaper 
oil  is  increasing,  and  for  this  reason  the  Russian  oil  imports  increase. 
The  poorer  quality  does  not  seem  to  hinder  the  demand.  The  packing 
of  the  Amencan  oil  in  substantial  boxes  I  have  heard  commented  on 
verr  favorably,  as  being  suitable  for  transportation  by  camel  caravan 
to  the  interior. 

There  has  been  for  many  years  a  small  demand  for  manufactured 
plug  tobacco,  which  continues  with  slight  extensions.  There  are  a  few 
parties  here  who  use  some  brands  of  American  smoking  tobacco,  and 
while  they  prefer  it,  in  fact  keep  it  all  the  time  for  their  own  use, 
they  object  to  the  way  it  is  put  up  in  open  tin  cans.  I  have  had  fre- 
quent inquiries  whether  any  firm  put  tobacco  up  in  hermetically  sol- 
dered pacKages,  as  is  done  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  export  to  hot, 
damp,  and  humid  climates.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  our  manu- 
facturers do  this,  but  if  they  do,  it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to  let 
foreign  buyers  know  it.  Perhaps  I  should  add,  lest  somexme  may  think 
there  is  an  opening  here  for  an  immense  trade  of  smoking  tobacco,  that 
the  demand  would  be  small;  but  these  requirements  apply  to  a  number 
of  tropical  places  in  the  East.  I  have  heard  the  complaint  from  con- 
sumers in  other  places  as  well  as  in  Aden. 


A  number  of  distillers  have  written  me  about  the  prospects  of  intro- 
ducing American  whisky  here.  From  the  experience  of  a  distiller 
who  sent  a  small  consignment  during  the  past  year,  I  would  say  there 
is  but  little  opening.  Scotch  whisky  is  the  favoritej  and  is  drunk 
onl^  in  soda.  Whisky  and  soda  is  the  popular  drink  in  these  parts, 
as  in  many  tropical  places,  and  American  whisky  is  not  suitable  for 
such  a  mixture. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Our  exporters  should  make  quotations  in  sterling,  as  merchuits  who 
do  not  deal  regularly  with  America  are  not  familiar  with  the  exchange 
value  of  our  dollar,  while  they  fully  undei-stand  a  quotation  when  made 
in  steriing.  Only  a  few  days  ^o  a  dealer  in  cotton  goods,  who  has 
always  bought  at  Manchester,  brought  some  quotations  from  a  New 
York  house  to  inquire  how  much  the  price  would  amount  to  in  sterling. 
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CUffTOU   DUTIES. 

This  is  practically  a  free  port,  and  no  duties  are  charged  on  imports 
except  on  liquors  of  all  kinds,  nines,  intoxicatiDg  drugs  of  all  sorts,  and 
manufactured  tobacco.  The  only  general  chai^  that  is  made  on  imports 
is  a  am&U  landing  or  wharf  ^e  fee,  which  is  assessed  on  alt  goods  landed 
in  Aden. 

ODSBENCT   AND  BANKS. 

The  currency  in  circolation  here  is  the  Indian  rupee  and  fractional 
coins  and  the  Maria  Thereaa  dollar.  The  exchange  value  of  the  rupee 
to-day  is  Is.  4d.,  or  $0.3^,  and  is  comparatively  steady.  The  Maria 
Theresa  dollar  ftuctuates  very  widely,  and  is  not  in  general  use  except 
in  payment  for  produce  brought  from  Turkish  Arabia  and  some  Somali 
places,  where  it  is  exclusive^  used.  The  present  value  of  the  dollar 
18  about  45  cents. 

There  is  but  one  bank  here,  and  that  is  a  branch  of  the  National  Bank 
of  India,  of  London,  which  has  several  branches  in  India  and  other 
British  possessions  in  the  East.  The  principal  business  of  a  bank  here 
is  exchange.  Drafts  on  London  represent  the  only  means  of  remittance 
to  the  United  States.     Money  is  loaned  at  about  10  per  cent  per  anDum. 

COHHERCIAL    LICENSES. 

No  commercial  license  is  required  for  travelers,  nor  is  any  special 
tax  assessed  against  foreigners  who  engage  in  business.  No  passport 
is  necessary. 

COHHUNIOATIONS. 

No  new  telegraph  lines  have  been  erected  since  my  last  report. 

The  mail  facilities  are  the  same  as  a  year  ^o,  but  I  understand  the 
North  German  Lloyd  Company  contemplates  increasing  its  service  to 
the  East,  so  as  to  give  us  a  weekly  mail  by  this  line  of  steamers, 
instead  of  fortnightly,  as  at  present. 

The  only  change  in  postage  rate  in  the  past  year  is  what  ia  known  as 
the  penny-postage  rate,  put  into  effect  last  January  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  a  number  of  her  colonies,  which  gives  Aden  the  benefit 
of  the  cheaper  letter  rate. 

The  means  of  transportation  of  cargo  between  here  and  the  United 
States  remain  about  the  same  as  heretofore  reported,  and  the  freight 
rates  are  likewise  practically  unchaujged. 

There  are  no  railroads  in  this  section. 

E.  S.  CmnnNQHAH,  Consul. 

Adbm,  November  1,  1899. 
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The  trade  of  the  year  under  review  was  fairly  good,  though  not 
exceptionally  so,  as  demonstrated  by  the  figures  appended,  wliich  are 
for  five  years: 

IMPORTS. 


18M-M. 

189MW. 

18M-«7. 

18B7-SS. 

18»9-e9. 

BIT,  519,067 
G,M4,16B 
M,  188, 468 

»,8a,u» 

a6,8io;»8» 

l215.a02,KH 

a!,6Ji,7»a 
4D.«M,e9e 

«Ua,817,(Bl 
38,288,173 

247.161,978 

266,»8.87fl 

03,489,163 

278.S78,8M 

278,045,768 

Foreign  meich&ndlH    rera-  | 

sag 

111.838.886 
290,738,918 
7  8»^472 
4:76o:461 

*10,787.7S1 

S-:==^:b  ^ii 

7,m,iCT 

18. 228, 91! 

Total [    8«Z,6«6.»4S 

867,886,866 

3S7,MH.6eO 

814.483,489 

384,414,7(6 

The  total  inaport  trade  was  not  in  excess  of  the  average,  and  imports 
of  merchandise  were  smaller  than  in  the  preceding  four  years.  The 
export  trade  was  not  2J  per  cent  larger  than  the  trade  of  1894-95, 
four  years  previously,  and  less  than  IJ-  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  trade 
of  1895-96,  three  years  before.  In  a  country  which  is  undergoing 
development  in  every  direction,  large  aa  the  trade  was,  it  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  to  be  larger. 

The  trade  of  the  year  would  have  been  better  if  the  conditions  had 
been  entirely  favorable,  which  thev  were  not.  The  effects  of  the 
famine,  which  was  so  prominent  a  feature  in  influencing  commercial 
relations  in  1896-97  and  1897-98,  were  neutralized  by  the  autumn  har- 
vest which  was  brought  to  market  in  1897,  but  the  prices  of  food 
Suins,  though  the^j^  began  to  fall  in  October,  1897,  did  not  resume 
e  level  of  uie  period  before  the  famine  until  the  autumn  harvest  of 
1898  was  assurea. 

A  marked  feature  in  the  record  of  1898-99  was  the  stringency  of 
the  money  market.  This  lasted  from  the  outbreak  of  the  famine,  in 
the  autumn  of  1896,  until  the  end  of  June,  1897,  the  bank  rate  rising 
and  remaining  at  a  very  high  level  to  the  end  of  the  year  1897-98. 
Nor  did  the  stringency  then  cease,  for  the  rate  remained  high  in  the 
first  three  months  of  the  year  now  under  consideration,  a  period  dur- 
ing which  Jhe  exportation  of  wheat  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
activity.  Fortunately,  thq  stringency  came  to  an  end  in  June,  1898, 
and  the  export  trade  since  that  time  has  not  been  harassed  by  a  bank 
rate  in  excess  of  7  per  cent 

Much  of  the  prosperity  which  has  attended  the  trade  of  1898-99 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  excellent  conditions  of  trade  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  aided  by  the  maintenance  throughout 
the  year  of  a  steady  rate  of  exchange,  the  stability  maintained  from 
month  to  month  inspiring   confidence.    Thus  there  was  no  longer 
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occasion  to  take  capital  away  from  India,  to  thrust  goods  od  the  market 
88  fast  aa  possible  oef ore  a  fall  in  exchange  should  occur,  and  to  with- 
hold exports  in  the  hope  of  a  fall.  This  stability  in  exchange  enabled 
the  country  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  advantage  all  the  other  conditions 
which  tended  to  favor  trade.  A  large  demand  for  wheat,  at  prices 
unusuallv  in  excess  of  the  level  of  recent  years,  set  in  when  the  peas- 
ants of  tne  Punjab  had  gathered  a  very  good  harvest,  and  the  trade  in 
rice  resumed  its  normal  course,  from  which  it  had  been  diverted  by 
the  famine  of  1896-97,  and  exports  were  stimulated  by  a  scanty  har- 
vest in  Japan. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  active  trade  in  wheat  it  would  be  neces- 


i  year  ( 

years.    Among  tliese  are  cotton,  cotton  manufactures,  indigo,  jute, 
opium,  and  oil  seeds. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  trade  of  the  year,  imports  and  exports 
together,  and  of  the  trade  of  the  preceding  tour  years  is  stated  below: 


iDcliulve  ot 
Govemmenc 

Government 

gli 

The  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  (imports  and  exports  of  mer- 
chandise) amounted  in  the  year  to  45  per  cent  of  the  whole  trade  in 
merchandise,  including  Government  stores.  Of  imported  merchan- 
dise upward  of  70  per  cent  was  received  from  England,  being  either 
of  English  origin  or  shipped  from  the  continent  and  the  United  States 
to  be  reshipp^  to  India.  Approximately  93  per  cent  of  the  merchan- 
^se  imported  into  India  was  received  from  countries  in  which  gold 
is  tiie  standard. 

The  .lihare  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  exports  of  India  is  much 
smaller  than  in  the  imports,  being  not  quite  30  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
Nearly  78  per  cent  of  the  merchandise  exported  from  India  is  destined 
to  countries  of  which  gold  is  the  currency. 


The  only  important  change  in  the  customs  tariff  was  the  addition  to 
the  import  duty,  near  the  end  of  the  year,  of  countervailing  duties  on 
sugar  imported  from  or  produced  in  coimtries  in  which  bounties  are 
granted  on  its  exportation.   ' 

The  Government  of  India  decided  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
United  States  and  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  the  continental  bounties 
by  the  imposition  of  countervailing  duties  on  bounty-fed  beet  sugar. 

UAKDWABE   AND   CUTLEBT. 

The  value  of  tJie  imports  of  hardware  and  cutlery  was  slightly  lower 

than  in  the  preceding  year,  the  decrease  being  in  cutlery  and  agricul- 
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tural  and  other  implements, 
during  the  laat  two  years. 


Below  id  given  the  value  of  imports 


■ 

^^ 
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BIT, ess 

outer  ImplemeDls  and  toob ^ 

s.m:eS 

4,e8i,m 

4,Sm,SB 

The  United  Kingdom  continues  to  supply  these  articles  to  the  extent 
of  rather  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  imports,  while  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  Austria  remain  about  equal.  The  United  States  is  now 
having  a  larger  share  of  the  business,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  our  man- 
ufacturers could  increase,  their  trade  very  greatly  by  putting  the  right 
class  of  men  in  the  field. 


IRON   AND   STEEL. 


The  appended  list  enumerates  the  principal  forms  in  wiiich  iron  and 
steel  are  imported,  and  those  in  whicn  iron  is  being  discarded  in  favor 
of  steel. 
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m7-«e. 
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Me,94S 

BW,15B 

178,476 
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661,801 
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The  figures  in  the  subjoined  table  illustrate  the  extent  of  the  com- 
petition of  Belgium  and  Germany  with  England  in  the  supply  of  iron 
and  steel  to  the  Indian  market  (in  cwt.). 
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Fiom  Belgtms. 

From  Oermuir. 

Iron. 

steel. 
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steel. 
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Last  year,  the  United  States  entered  into  Uie  competition  with  about 
35,000  hundredweight  of  steel,  principally  in  the  form  of  steel  rails. 
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Bearding  this  market  for  our  iron  and  Bteel  manufactures,  I  refer 
to  mv  report  on  "  He  Railways  of  India," '  dated  August  81,  1899,  in 
whica  I  stated  that  there  were  now  3,568  miles  of  railways  under  con- 
struction or  sanctioned,  and  called  the  attention  of  our  manufacturers 
of  railway  supplies  and  bridge  work  to  this  market  for  their  products. 

The  ffict  that  our  manufacturers  are  furnishing  nearly  all  of  the 
locomotiTes  for  the  Russian  and  Japanese  railways;  that  many  have 
recently  been  delivered  by  them  in  India  and  others  contracted  for; 
that  even  in  Great  Britain  several  of  the  railways  have  ordered  loco- 
motives from  the  United  States;  that  we  are  furnishing  cars  and  other 
railway  supplies,  and  that  our  bridge  builders  went  into  the  open 
market  and  successfully  competed  for  the  building  of  the  great  steel 
bridge  at  Atbara,  IWpt,  and  that  we  now  are  sending  agricultural 
imp^ments  to  Australia,  demonstrates  that  the  United  Stated  can  com- 
pete successfully  in  all  manufactures  of  iron  and  steeL 

RAILWAY   HATERIAU. 

The  importations  of  railway  material  were  as  follows: 
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The  imports,  fhot^h  smaller  than  in  1897-98,  continue  on  the  large 
scale  which  began  in  1895.  The  value  of  the  imports  the  last  three 
years  exceeds  $45,000,000,  indicating  the  extent  of  this  market  for  rail- 
way supplies.  A  small  importation  of  rails  from  the  United  States  in 
1897-98  was  followed  by  another  and  larger  one  last  year,  about  4,000 
tons  of  American  rails  having  been  imported:  but  there  were  76,000 
tons  imported  from  the  Unit^  Kingdom,  the  figures  being  in  the  pro- 
portion of  19  English  tons  to  1  American,  which  leaves  a  large  margin 
of  improvement  lor  our  manufacturers. 

HACHINEBY    AND   UILLWOBK. 

The  imports  of  machinery  and  millwork  were  as  follows: 

InlSQft-^ $11,229,318 

In  1897-98 9,144,886 

In  1898-99 9,778,979 

The  decline  in  1897-98  was  mainly  due  to  the  severe  stringency  in 
the  money  market  and  the  dislocation  of  business  in  Bombay  on  account 
of  the  plague,  which  interfered  with  the  building  of  new  mills  and 
factories.  In  Bengal  last  year  there  was  a  furtiier  decline,  due  to 
local  conditions  which  were  adverse  to  the  cotton  and  jute  mills.  It 
is  probable  that  there  wiU  be  larger  imports  this  year. 

>See  Advance  Sheets  of  Conenlar  Reports,  No.  649,  October  10,  1899;  Consular 
Beports  No.  231,  December,  1899. 
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hutebal  oil. 


The  Urge  importationa  of  mineral  oil  in  1897-98,  when  87,000,000 
gallons  were  imported,  were  foUawed  by  the  more  moderate  but  con- 
siderable importations  of  82,000,000  gallons  last  year.  Of  this  quan- 
tity, 60,900,000  gallons  were  Russian  oil  and  28,60O,0|0O  gdlons 
American.  All  of  the  kerosene  oil  from  the  United  States  is  imported 
in  cases,  Russian  and  Sumatran  oil  being  imported  to  some  extent  in 
bulk.  About  23,000,000  gallons  were  so  imported  last  year.  The 
imports  of  oil  from  Sumatra  have  not  been  maintained,  the  trade 
declining  from  7,500,000  gallons  in  1897-98  to  less  than  4,500,000 
gallons  last  year.  It  is  reported  that  there  are  indications  of  the 
Sumatran  oil  fields  giving  out,  but  it  may  be  that  exporters  find  a 
readier  market  in  countries  east  of  India  and  nearer  Sumatra,  where 
competition  with  oil  from  Russia  and  the  United  States  is  easier. 

OOTTON   lUFOBTED. 

The  small  trade  in  cotton  is  of  interest,  because  the  bulk  of  the 
imports  consists  of  American  and  Egyptian  long-stepled  cotton, 
required  for  the  spinning  of  the  higher  counts  of  yarn,  for  which  the 
short-stapled  Indian  co^n  is  unsuitable.  The  efforts  to  grow  and 
acclimatize  Egyptian  cotton  in  India  remain  in  the  experimental  stsffe, 
and  the  prospects  of  success  are  not  reassuring.  Conditions  up  to  Uie 
present  time  have  not  been  favorable. 

COTTOH    FABRICS. 

Cotton  fabrics  last  year  constituted  36  per  cent  of  all  the  merchan- 
dise imported. 

The  fabrics  imported  may  be  grouped  in  three  lat^  classes:  Un- 
bleached piece  goods,  bleached  piece  goods,  and  dyed  piecesoods,  each 
class,  of  course,  including  an  infinite  variety  of  cloths.  The  imports 
and  relative  proportion  of  each  class  are  indicated  by  the  figures 
appended: 


In- 

„,fS.., 

™SIS„ 

^. 

1,3!1 920,000 
1,148,460,000 
1,267,721,000 

YardL 
<M,OM,000 

Yardi. 
8N,Sie.00O 

Here  we  find  a  restricted  trade  in  era/  a 
lost  year  by  an  increase,  while  a  relatively  large  trade  in  bleached 
goods  was  followed  by  a  small  decline.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
trade  may  be  said  to  averse  about  1,200,000,000  yards  of  gray  goods 
and  800,000,000  yards  of  the  other  two  classes,  or  about  2,000  million 
yards  alt*^ther. 
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The  principal  varieties  of  goods  under  each  of  the  three  great  classes 
and  the  quantity  of  each  imported  last  year  are  stated  below  (in  mil- 
lion yards): 


AltlClW. 

■ss- 

AMolM. 

XT 

AMlela. 

■K- 

a».T. 

ie.T« 

il 

1I.S4 
tS6.ti 

WHirr 

10.21 

10.21 

oou..-.. 

PiinttuidchlnU 

(Sc;d^iicikiii;- 

CtmOlat,  dhntU,  'iHa.' 

Cba^  dhiiii'iri*' 

TV.3S 

fflHl?Srk-iT 

The  extent  to  which  these  gt 
cated  below  (in  million  yards): 


s  are  supplied  from  England  ia  indi- 


lmpOT.1 

k»l««l 

•■|:| 

Besides  these  three  great  classes,  there  is  a  small  importation  of  some 
other  descriptions,  of  which  the  four  mentioned  below  are  the  prioci- 
pal.    In  these,  there  was  an  active  trade  last  year. 


mr-». 

I8W-»». 

' 

In  previous  reports,  I  have  called  attention  to  the  immense  trade  in 
cotton  goods  here,  and  would  again  emphasize  the  fact  that  India  has 
a  popubtion  of  nearly  800,000^(K)0,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  wear 
nothing  but  cotton.  There  is  no  reason  why  our  manufacturers 
should  not  have  a  ^ood  share  of  this  trade,  but  it  will  be  seen  by 
figures  given  above  mat  England  has  nearly  all  of  it.  To  secure  this 
trade,  competent  men  should  be  sent  here  to  see  just  the  styles  required 
and  how  tne  goods  should  be  packed  for  tins  market.  When  the 
trade  is  once  established  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  holding  it,  as  the 
people  here  are  very  conservative  and  averse  to  mining  changes. 
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OTHEB  HANUFAOTUBES. 


Of  other  manufactured  goods  imported,  those  enumerated  below  are 
the  most  important.     The  value  of  the  trade  in  each  is  Bpecified: 


1W7-SS. 

18Sft-M. 

"■ffiS! 
IS!S 

■«!g 
ffiS! 

887,872 

"S-S 

E?-!S 

11 

SIS 

The  importation  of  "carria^ee  Mid  carta"  has  increased  threefold  in 
four  years,  owing  to  the  cvcling  craze,  bicycles  being  included  under 
that  head.  Whether  it  will  continue  to  increase  admits  of  some  doubt, 
as  prices  have  fallen.  The  best  wheels  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  are  popular  here,  and  those  of  good  quality,  of  lower  price, 
find  a  ready  sale. 


TBADB  BT  OOUMTHIB8. 


The  value  of  the  importe  of  foreign  merchandise  in  the  last  three 
years  was  thus  distributed  among  t£e  principal  countries  with  which 
the  trade  is  carried  on: 


18«6-9T. 

tm-M. 

UlUt. 

Valne. 

Percent 

Value. 

PsrceDt, 

ValDe. 

Percent. 

lis 
III 

!;iS;S 

n.i 

2.S 
3.& 

|S 

n44,4SS,S01 

;;!ai:!S 

III 

<7.1 

1* 
II 

2.4 
•LI 

1:1 

as 
Si 
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It  will  be  seen  tiiat  the  United  States  stands  ninth  in  the  list,  her 
trade  only  exceeding  that  of  France  and  Ceylon,  and  being  2  per  cent 
of  the  whole,  while  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  represented  68.8  per 
cent.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  United  States  should  not  have  a 
large  share  of  this  important  trade,  now  that  there  is  a  direct  line  of 
steamships  running  between  New  York  and  Calcutta,  so  that  the  cost 
of  delivering  goo^  here  from  Kew  York  is  not  much  greater  than 
from  London. 
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The  fi^fures  of  exports  of  Indian  merchandise  for  the  last  four  years 
are  giveo  below. 


Value. 

Increaae 

decteue, 

percent. 

1M6-S6 

30^11&,G!S 

+16.  B 

The  decline  which  followed  the  rav^es  of  famine  and  pestilence, 
accompanied  in  1897  by  war,  was  succeeded  last  rear  by  an  increase 
which  just  exceeded  the  decrease  in  the  trade  oi  the  two  [ 


years,  and  brought  the  value  of  the  exports  almost  to  the  level  they 
nad  attained  in  1896-06,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  severe  strio- 
gency  in  the  money  market  the  first  three  months  of  the  year. 

The  principal  articles  in  the  trade  are  enumerated  in  the  appended 
list,  with  their  values  for  the  last  four  years. 


There  was  a  material  recovery  in  the  coffee  trade  from  the  depres- 
sion which  marked  the  two  preceding  years,  but  the  trade  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  The  acreage  under  coffee  in  Brazil  has  been  extended  so 
greatly  in  recent  years  timt  the  supply  of  common  kinds  of  coffee  lain 
excess  of  the  demand,  and  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  Brazilian  coffee  to 
the  lowest  level  ever  known  has  affected  all  comi>eting  coffees.  The 
Indian  coffee  is  essentially  of  the  class  with  which  Brazilian  coffee 
competes,  and  the  coffee  planter  of  southern  India  has  to  face  prices 
which  constantly  tend  downward,  and  cut  ioto  what  has  hitherto  been 
a  fair  mai^n  of  profit. 
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Hie  exports  hare  been: 


atCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Qauitity. 

Value. 

S.m,48S 

The  restricted  exports  of  rice  in  the  two  years  1896-97  and  1898-99 
were  due  to  the  exceptional  conditions  of  supply  and  the  prices  which 
prevailed  in  India.  During  the  famine,  t^e  nigh  level  of  prices  and 
the  demand  from  the  stricken  districts  diverted  to  those  ports  a  large 
portion  of  the  excellent  Burman  harvest  which  would  in  ordinary 
times  have  found  its  market  beyond  Indian  limits.  These  conditions 
having  ceased,  the  export  trade  baa  resumed  its  normal  activity, 
assist^  by  a  deficiency  in  the  rice  harvest  of  Japan. 

The  total  exports  in  each  of  the  last  four  years  are  given  below: 


Qa«itlty. 

V»lne. 

Out. 

Ill 

The  wheat  exported  comes  into  competition  with  the  wheat  grown 
all  over  Europe,  and  with  that  of  the  great  exporting^  countries,  the 
United  States,  Russia,  and  the  Argentine  Bepuolic.  It  is  not  freely 
taken  when  harvests  and  supplies  in  other  parte  of  the  world  are  equal 
to  the  demand,  except  at  pnces  which  are  tower  than  those  offered  for 
other  wheats,  and  the  trade  has  never  been  i-eally  large  except  when 
from  time  to  time  other  supplies  are  deficient.  Last  year  was  as  good 
for  the  Indian  wheat  grower  in  northern  India  as  he  could  imagine  in 
his  rosiest  dreams.  He  reaped  an  excellent  harvest,  and  just  as  it  was 
put  on  the  market,  and  before  prices  had  time  to  recede  to  the  level 
of  the  time  preceding  the  famine  year,  a  wave  of  high  prices  in  the 
consuming  markets  set  in  under  the  inuuence  of  speciuative  action  in 
the  United  States. 

The  exports  last  year  and  those  of  the  preceding  three  years  were: 


poiW. 

value. 

"»S 

The  prospective  famine  in  the  wheat-producing  sections  of  India 
will  probably  prevent  any  large  exportations  this  vear. 
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TEA. 


With  the  exception  of  1882-93,  when  there  was  a  set  back,  the  export 
of  tea  has  continued  for  many  years  on  an  increasing  scale.  The 
exports  last  year  were  about  157,500,000  pounds,  this  quantity  being 
just  double  me  exports  in  1886-87,  thirteen  years  previously. 

The  exports  in  the  last  four  years  have  been: 


<ii»ntity. 

Value. 

AnmdI. 
187,710,000 
148.908,000 

»;787;&98 
28,743,871 

While  this  rapid  increase  of  supply  from  India  was  proceeding,  the 
exports  from  Ceylon  were  increasing  at  a  still  more  rapid  rate,  and 
though  Chinese  tea  was  being  tiirust  out  of  the  way  more  and  more 
each  year,  the  consumption  was  not  able  to  overtake  the  supply,  espe- 
cially as  tne  bulk  of  this  supply  was  directed  to  the  United  Kingdom 
for  consumption  there;  consequently,  prices  have  declined  heavily 
since  1894-95. 

The  shipments  to  London  last  year  amounted  to  189,600,000  pounds, 
representing  88  per  cent  of  the  whole  exports.  The  shipments  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada  were  2,458,000  pounds,  in  about  equal  quan- 
tities, and  882,000  pounds  went  to  Hongkong  that  was  destined  for  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  and  Can^a  also  receive  by  way  of 
Xiondon  almost  as  much  Indian  tea  as  they  receive  direct  from  India. 
The  Chinese  tea  is  now  almost  displaced  in  the  London  market  by  the 
Indian  and  Ceylon  teas,  and  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  taking 
much  larger  proportions  of  these  teas  every  year. 


The  cultivation  of  indigo  plant  is  precarious,  and  the  extent  of  the 
harvest  is  affected,  in  a  greater  degree  than  that  of  food  crops,  by  cli- 
matic conditions.  The  exports  consequently  vary  very  much  from 
year  to  year,  a  good  season  being  followed  by  large  exports  nnd  a  bad 
season  by  reduced  exports.  Since  1893,  in  which  year  a  high  level  of 
price  was  attained  for  Bengal  indigo,  tiie  price  has  tended  constantlv 
downward,  and  in  the  last  season  the  level  was  the  lowest  known.  It 
is  not  now  necessary  that  dyers  should  seek  the  finest  indigo  for  fine 
fabrics,  the  progress  of  applied  science  having  enabled  them  to  utilize 
inferior  qualities,  and  as  regards  the  commoner  fabrics,  the  employ- 
ment of  mineral  dyes  has  greatly  interfered  with  the  use  of  indigo. 
The  pi'esent  season,  unfortunately,  has  been  very  bad,  following  two 
other  bad  ones,  and  the  outlook  for  the  industry  is  not  cheering.  The 
exports  and  values  have  been  as  follows  in  the  last  four  years: 


169.  H3 
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OOTTON    EXFOBTED. 

The  exports  of  cotton  oscillate  rapidly  and  violently,  an  expanded  or 
restrioted  trade  following  abundance  or  scantiness  of  the  crop.  The 
yield  last  year  was  much  larger  than  in  either  of  the  two  preceding 
years,  and  the  exports  recorded  in  1897-98  were  reduced  by  reason  or 
tlie  lateness  of  the  crop,  so  that  some  of  it  was  shipped  from  Bombay 
in  189&-99.  These  circumstances  account  for  the  material  increase  in 
this  year.  The  extension  of  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  in  Japan  has 
created  a  demand  for  Indian  cotton,  which  may  be  said  to  have  become 
the  dominant  factor  in  the  trade.  Last  year,  the  shipments  to  Japan 
were  about  S6  per  cent  of  all  the  ezportfi,  the  other  two-thirds  bemg 
widely  distributed  in  Europe. 

The  statistics  of  the  ejqport  trade  in  t^e  last  four  years  are  as 
follows: 


AmgunU 

VKlne. 

6,*li:000 

At  the  present  moment  Japan  imports  between  three  and  four  b^e6 
of  Indian  to  one  bale  of  Chinese  cotton,  but  it  is  apprehended  that 
Japan  may  take  American  and  discard  Indian  cotton.  There  is  doubt- 
less some  ground  for  this  apprehension,  if  the  existing  level  of  prices 
should  continue. 

HIDES  AND  SKISa 

The  exports  of  hides  and  skins  were  extremely  large  in  1897-98,  and 
last  year  they  were  continued,  trade  generally  being  active  and  proe- 

EBrous  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.    Fart  of  the  increase  in  sEins, 
owever,  was  due  to  the  substitution  of  raw  for  tanned  skins  in  exports 
to  the  United  States. 

The  exports  for  the  past  four  years  were  as  follows: 


BUM.                '                Bkl9L 

Number.   |      Value.     ;   Number. 

V»lne. 

laiMG 

1:S:!!8 

ASS 

"•S« 
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The  e:nx>rts  of  jute  fluctuate  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the 
crop.  The  exports  in  1897-98,  which  were  on  a  far  larger  scale  than 
haa  been  known  before,  were  followed  by  an  extremely  contracted 
export.  The  crop  varies  according  to  the  season,  and  also  according 
to  the  price  received  by  the  cultivator.  If  prices  are  not  as  good  as 
in  his  judgment  they  ought  to  be,  and  rice  in  being  sold  at  a  ^ooa  price, 
he  places  more  land  under  rice  and  less  under  jute,  and  in  the  same 
way  when  conditions  change  he  returns  to  jute.  Last  year's  cropwas 
estmiated  at  only  4,154,000  bales,  the  yield  the  preceding  year  having 
been  stated  at  6,189,000  bales.  In  the  present  year  there  has  been 
a  recovery  in  the  price  of  jute  and  a  fall  in  the  price  of  rioe,  but  the 
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estimates  of  the  crop  are  aeain  anfavorable,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
say  that  there  will  be  a  much  hrf^er  export  of  the  fiber  than  last  year. 
The  exports  of  the  last  four  years  have  been  as  follows  : 


QDUltltj. 

V»lne. 

an. 

12,387,001 

B:8M,ooa 

About  half  the  jute  exported  is  shipped  to  the  United  KingdoD3,  and 
following  Q«rmany,  tiie  United  States  takes  the  largest  share  of  the 
other  half.  The  quantities  taken  by  France  and  the  other  continental 
countries  are  relatively  UDimportaot,  while  only  trifling  amounts  are 
sent  to  the  other  parts  of  the  world. 

JUTE  HANUFACTUBES. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  manufactured  jute  in  the  last  four  years 
was  as  follows: 

188&-fl6 $16,191,817  I  1897-98 fl8,978.739 

1896-97 16,684,576  1  1898-99 18,664,748 

The  small  decline  was  due  to  the  restriction  in  the  trade  in  bags,  the 
export  of  cloth  having  increased  to  meet  the  demand  caused  oy  the 
vei^  large  amount  of  cotton  to  be  baled  in  the  United  States. 

"Hie  exports  of  gunny  bags  and  cloth  have  been  as  follows: 


Bagi 

Cloth. 

t6.^96a,ooa 

187,630, 000 
180,  wo.  000 

nW™ 

The  principal  consuming  countries  for  gunny  b^s  are: 

United  Kingdom..: $38,490,000  I  United  States $23,790,000 

AnstraUa -    31,7£0,000     Chile 16,640,000- 

Straite  SettlBmenIa 24, 240, 000  | 

The  principal  countries  which  take  gunny  cloth  are: 

United  States 195,660,000 

Aiwentina 44,290,000 

Umted  Kii^om 20,410,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States  is  the  largest  consumer  of 
jute  manufactures. 

TOBAOCW. 

The  exports  of  unmanufactured  (leaf)  tobacco  fluctuates.  Last  year, 
they  reached  a  comparatively  high  level  (about  12,750,000  pounds), 
the  principal  destinations  being  Aden  and  the  Straits.  From  Aden, 
this  tobacco  is  distributed  to  Somaliland  and  Abyssinia.  The  exports 
of  cigars  last  year  amounted  to  683,000  poimcU,  about  one-third  of 
which  was  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  cigars  made  in 
Madras  have  a  wide  outlet  within  Indian  limits,  and  the  industry  has 
acquired  respectable  dimensions. 
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With  the  resamptioQ  of  trade  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the 
stetua  tonnage  which  entered  and  left  Indian  porta,  as  the  following 
table  shows: 


Knlend.       Qcared. 


The  number  and  tonnf^  of  sailing  vessels  in  Indian  ports  last  year 


Eatered. 

ClMred. 

„         .      . 

^S 

The  average  tonnage  of  these  vessels,  like  their  total  tonn^e,  is 
only  about  one-eighth  of  the  tonnage  of  the  steamers  employed  m  the 
Inman  carrying  trade. 

TBADE   WTTH   THE   UNTrED  STATES. 

The  principal  articles  in  the  trade  with  the  United  States  for  the 
last  three  years  are  stated  below: 


u.m.m. 

t8,04g,0«) 
2,746,778 

»i 

815, 8U 

lesissE 

!«:s 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  trade  was: 

1896-97 fl5,«9,173 

1897-98 18,803,5(M 

1898-99 17,239,372 

The  trade  with  the  United  States  does  not  t«nd  to  iDcreaae.  The 
importtradedependslargelyonkeroseneoil,  and  the  consumption  of  this 
article  does  not  expand,  oecause  Kussian  oil  is  cheaper,  being  exported 
in  bulk  a  much  shorter  distance  than  the  American  oil  that  is  packed 
in  cases.  The  export  trade  also  manifests  no  tendency  to  increase. 
The  Americans  do  not  now  take  Indian  linseed;  the  cutch  trade  has 
also  fallen  off,  and  tlte  demand  for  Indian  mica  has  become  trifling. 
Indigo  is  in  a  stationary  condition  and  tanned  skins  are  declinmg  m 
demand.    As  a  set-off,  ihe  trade  in  gunny  cloth  has  increaeed  very 
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largely,  more  than  doubled  in  five  years,  and  an  increased  demand  for 
raw  BEins  has  compensated  for  the  reduction  in  that  for  tanned.  Indian 
tea  has  also  been  sent  to  the  United  States  in  largely  increased  quan- 
tities in  the  last  few  years. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  trade  with  the  United  States  can  be  lai^ly 
increased,  especially  in  iron,  and  steel,  and  cotton  macufactures,  with 
proper  effort  on  the  part  of  our  manufacturers. 

lliis  report  in  for  uie  year  eirding  March  31,  1899,  and  there  is  no 
available  data  for  the  next  quarter,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
trade  continued  on  a  parity  with  that  of  the  previous  year. 

B.  F.  Pattebson, 

Consul' General. 

Calodtta,  Octo^  10, 1899. 


In  pursuance  to  instructions  contained  in  circular  letter  dated  July 
10,  1899, 1  herewith  forward  a  report  oo  the  commerce  and  industries 
of  this  consular  district. 

Gre<^raphically,  the  Bombay  consular  district  embraces  all  western 
India,  extending  from  Cape  Oormorin,  the  southernmost  point  of  the 

rininsula,  to  the  northernmost  confines  of  Cashmere,  a  distance  of  over 
,000  miles,  and  having  a  coast  line  of  perhaps  three-fourths  of  that 
distance,  includiag  the  Punjab,  Bajpootana,  the  Bombay  presidency, 
and  many  native  states. 

Commercially,  the  data  of  this  report  is  confined  to  thepresidency 
of  Bombay,  in  which  are  located  the  porta  of  Bombay  and  Earachi  (the 
only  other  considerable  port). 

Bombay  being  the  metropolis  of  (at  least)  weetern  India,  and  perhaps 
the  most  wonderful  commercial  city  outside  of  London  in  the  British 
Empire,  the  great  gateway  through  which  traffic  and  mails  pass  in  and 
out,  I  think  a  view  of  the  trade  ot  this  port  and  presidency  will  give  a 
true  picture  of  that  of  the  consular  district  of  Bombay. 

This  report  is  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1899,  the  latest  period 
for  which  reliable  official  data  are  obtainable. 

For  sources  of  information  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  Chamber  of 
Conmierce,  the  Government  of  India,  and  to  Aunoal  Statement  of  Trade 
and  Navigation  of  the  Presidencv  of  Bombay,  which  work  has  not  yet 
been  issued  to  the  public,  though  by  special  favor  I  have  been  able  to 
use  same.  Hie  tables  and  figures  here  given  may  be  relied  upon  as 
accurate. 

The  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  may  be  given  at  32i  cents  as  the 
average  for  the  year,  though  the  present  exchange  for  demand  drafts 
on  London  is  Bs.  l^ls.  4|d.  sterling,  which  would  be  practically  about 
33i  cents  in  the  money  of  the  United  States.  The  tendency  seems  to 
be  still  in  favor  of  the  rupee. 

In  September,  1896,  Asiatic  or  bubonic  plague  broke  out  in  epidemic 
form  in  Bombay.  Since  that  time  this  great  Indian  scourge  has  remained 
apersistentvisitorin  the  Bombay  presidency.  Although  trained  energy 
and  the  resources  of  the  treasury  of  India  nave  been  brought  to  combat 
this  evil,  it  seems  each  season  to  renew  its  force  with  a  virulence  that 
sorely  tries  this  patient  and  unmurmuring  people.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  over  260,000  lives  in  the  Bombay  preeidency  have  succumbed  to 
thud' 
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With  f&miDe  threatening  western  India,  the  outlook  can  not  be 
aaid  to  be  one  of  especial  encouragement.  In  these  trying  times  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  the  British  Goremment  is  something 
splendid,  and  I  beheve  that  the  Imperial  Govemmeat,  the  ^rem- 
ment  of  India,  as  well  as  the  government  of  Bombay,  are  makmg  use 
of  their  best  efforts  and  highest  skil]  to  relieve  the  people  and  overcome 
thepl^^e. 

The  presidency  contains  70  per  cent  of  the  spinning  and  7S  per  cent 
of  tlie  weaving  capacity  of  the  Indian  mills.  The  visiting  population 
is  enormous.  At  the  docks  and  native  passenger  wharves  alone  it  is 
estimated  that  1,250,000  people  embark  and  disembark  annually.  In 
this  city  the  great  systems  of  Indian  railroads  convei^.  More  than 
82,000  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  this  port  during  the  last  year. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  some  conception  may  be  form^  of  the  (Usor- 
ganizing  and  restraining  effect  upon  trade  tliat  has  been  caused  by  the 
strict  quarantine  regulations  and  detention  camps  made  necessary  io 
order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  plague. 


SEA-BORNE  TRADE. 


Under  the  circumstances,  the  trade  of  Bombay  for  the  past  year  has 
been  satisfactory.  The  total  was  nearly  on  a  level  of  the  year  1895-96, 
but  compared  with  the  year  1897-98  the  value  was  larger  by  6.6  per 
cent. 

The  figures  for  the  past  10  years  are  as  follows: 


361, 424, 163 
368,366,096 
332,503,341 

361, 184,803 


THE  ENTIRE  TRADE. 


The  entire  trade  and  shipping  in  the  port  of  Bombay  are  summarized 
and  compared  with  the  results  of  last  year  in  the  subjoined  statement 


Shipping  {Joreign  and  eoasUng). 

1897-*. 

■»«. 

Incicue 

USA. 

Vaeeb. 

T^nu. 

v«.». 

Ton.. 

VeaelB. 

Ton*. 

1:!S 

"Sa 

1;S 

281.878 

I'-S 

40,061 

Z.66G,T2T 

46,&B7 

S,0H.7«I 

+  6.K6 

aetred- 

gs 

1,820,  H2 

'i.^ 

'St'S 

+    m 

+  8,  KM 

Sl.SM 

l,fiB6,516 

SB,B07 

S,  000,(61 

+  *.24a 

GrwidtoUl- 

ss 

•«!S 

SB 

•■ffiS 

+  81687 

"■•'• 

T>,m,m 

anoM 

S,OM,7S0 

+M.7« 

+7W.S08 
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a  I  nipee  —  S2.t 


The  value  of  exports  of  foreign  mercbaodifle  sbowa  a  decrease  of  over 
8  per  cent  from  1897-98.  This  trade  has  been  declining  for  the  past 
four  years,  owing  chiefly  to  its  diveraioo  into  more  direct  channels, 
though  it  may  have  been  disorganized  to  a  certain  extent  on  accoiuit 
of  the  pl^ue. 

The  value  of  Indian  produce  shows  an  improvement  of  31  per  cent 
over  1897-98,  mainly  attributable  to  expansion  of  the  trade  in  raw 
cotton,  grain  and  pulse,  wheat,  and  oil  seeds. 


The  total  value  of  merchandise  imported  in  the  last  year  ia  smaller 
by  4  per  cent  than  the  average  of  the  past  decade  aa  well  as  the  average 
of  the  past  live  years.  Compared  with  the  value  of  trade  in  1897-98, 
there  is  an  improvement  oi  4  per  cent,  and  if  the  average  rise  in 
exchange  of  fid.  were  taken  into  account,  the  increase  wotud  be  still 
more  marked.  The  items  under  which  the  largest  increase  is  recorded 
are  cotton  goods,  railway  plant,  and  machinery. 
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The  following  statemeot  shows  the  important  articlea  in  the  import 
trade  for  the  past  year,  in  comparison  with  tlie  year  1897-98: 


AnlmaliillTliic ' 

Apparal  (includlDS  dnseir,  htberduhery,  mUUnerT,  unitonmi, 

meDtB,  bat  exelnaln^  noaeiT) 

Ann^ammanlcloii,  aila  mUltarr  (tone 

Biilti£ii9  end  ervlaeflTltig  matffllAlfl 

Cabinet  irure  ftDd  tumltuie 

Cacrluen  uid  eala  (eiclo^ng  railway  curtaga)  aiid  puis  tbeiei 

Clock!  and  wBtche* 

Baw 

Twist  uid  run 

tbnnhctURa 

DniD,medlcli>c6,Biid  nareotfci  (eialndlnK  chemieali) 

Dydng  and  tanning  materiala, ., 

EuUienwareBDdpoTc^ftln  (eiclodlns  (Brthenvare  piping) 

Hax,  mannlaetnraa 

QluB  and  g]am  n  ue 

Ocain  and  poke 

Budware  and  eutleiT  (IncluditiB  plated  ware) 

HldaandBUna 

In^tunen'tBi  apparatii^and  appUkncta,  and  parts  ttiareof 

iTory,  onmanniactared 

Jewelrjand  plate  of  gold  and  (dlTSt 

Leather  and  leather  mannfactura  (excluding  boots  and  shoes)  . . 

Llquorn ,..,.,..,...,.. -.- -.--->- 

MaehlnBTy  and  mlllwotk 

Matdin 

oll■..^'"^'."^".'-.'.'".'"'.'III".'""I;^"".".'""I;!^";!I;!;I.";;I 

Paints  and  colon 

Paper  and  pBsteboaid 

Provlsloiu 

Rallwar  plant  and  rolling  slock 

Bilk; 

Ba' 

Ha 
Heap 

sEittKieiT  (ezGlnding  paper) 

BDgaT,ieuied 

To;i,  and  leqnbdtea  for  games 

Umtn«11as  llnelndlng  parasols  and  i 

Wood:  Teak  and  other  timber 

Wool: 

Baw 

AiUclea  (not  spedfled)  Impelled  bi 
Artlclce  not  enumetaled 

Total 


lll.TH 
87,  IK 
72,349 
S06,<»6 
H8,SM 
215,  G» 

i,i64,m 

US,G8S 


i,8i>,no 

286,811 

28e,«4S 
SS,G73 


3,890,  S7S 
{04,738 
8.880, 5» 


4U,71S 
380, «» 


B&S,14S 
4,6N,«7V 

36^^4■ 
l,BS8,m 

188,  TK 


400.318 
1.88fi.EaO 

\39e,S77 
8»7,C«T 
8,320,290 
a,l»4,I22 
4TC.3S1 
71S,2U 
1.8*1,  BS3 
5,413,382 

2,082.8117 


Animals. — Horses  were  imported  from  Australia  and  Turkey  in 
lai^er  numbers  last  year  ttian  in  1897-98.  The  imports  of  Persian 
horses  show  but  a  slight  increase,  and  fell  far  below  the  nomber 
imported  for  years  before  the  plamie. 

Carrioffea  emd  Hcydea. — ^Thetrs^e  is  rapidly  increasing.  Theimporta 
from  the  United  States,  which  in  1897-98  nearly  reached  15,000,  have 
grown  to  more  than  three  times  that  number.  The  increase  is,  with- 
ont  doubt,  due  chiefly  to  large  imports  of  bicycles,  which  seem  to  be 
rapidly  gaining  in  faror. 
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The  figures  for  the  last  five  years  ai-e — 

18M-95 $129,523  I  1887-98 $339,419 

1896-96 179,903     1898-99 386,609 

1896-97 333,883  1 

Clocks  and  watchea.  — ^The  imports  for  the  last  two  yeara  arc  as  follows : 


18»7-9e. 

vmm. 

Countdea. 

Nnmber. 

BDpeea. 

sss 

Nmnber. 

Rupees 

SSff 

ir™n(*  Mid  Italy 

Be.  168 

■Sis 

16,013 

11 

1 

6M.B8T 

•^:ffi 

A  curious  feature  of  the  year,  and  one  which  goes  far  to  explain  the 
increase  under  "Otiier  countries,"  ia  the  receipt  of  clocks  from  Hong- 
kong, where  at  least  one  factory  haa  been  e^bllshed  by  Germans. 
The  works  of  these  clocks  are  mostly  of  German  manufacture,  the 
cases  only  bein^  made  in  Hongkong,  where  suitable  wood  is  procur- 
able. Tne  Chinaman's  mechanical  abilities  are  evidently  turned  to 
profitable  account. 

Cotton,  rano. — ^The  increased  imports  of  American  cotton  via  the 
United  Kingdom  are  not  eaay  to  explain.  It  is  nearly  aJl  t^en  by 
one  firm,  which  probably  fiQ<b  that  it  pays  in  the  spinning  of  higher 
counts  lor  dhooties.  The  smaller  quantity  of  Egyptian  cotton 
imported  was  due  to  its  dearooss.  Persia  is  supposed  to  have  had  less 
cotton  available  for  export  to  India,  owing  to  the  greatly  increased 
demand  from  Bussia.  Exchange  with  Persia  and  low  prices  of  cotton 
in  Bombay  were  also  against  the  trade. 

Cotton  tvKst  and  ywm.- — The  decrease  is  due  to  heavy  losses  incurred 
by  the  Bombay  yam  merchants,  owing  to  the  fall  in  prices  at  home 
and  to  the  absence  of  dealers  during  the  plague.  Stocks  at  the  end  of 
the  year  were  far  smaller  than  they  have  b&en  for  the  last  two  years. 

Cotton  mamifacPures. — The  following  table  exhibits  a  comparison 
between  the  figures  for  the  year  under  review  and  the  previous  one: 


lW7-«(. 

lW-». 

Artlclea. 

Rope«. 

S1>U« 
cuirency. 

Rnp.... 

Stela 
cuirency. 

""SS^- 

IT,  ZOO,  £61 
«DMES3 

ii 

SffiiS! 

11 

«04,46B 

"ss 

1B1,«2 

W,«B,!87 

»,  972.820 

B8,001,8U 

H.  Doc.  481,  Pt.  1^9 
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The  most  noticeable  features  are  the  falling  off  in  gray  and  the  laive 
increase  in  colored  piece  goods.  The  decrease  in  grays  is  to  be  attnV 
uted  to  the  increased  competition  of  locally  made  cloths,  and  to  tliefact 
that  the  Northwest  Provinces  and  the  Punjab  were  supplied  to  a  very 
much  larger  extent  from  Calcutta  than  from  Bombay,  Duyers  having 
been  kept  away  from  the  port  by  fear  of  the  plague.  Countries  for- 
merly supplied  through  Bombay  are  also  importing  to  a  larger  extent 
Drills,  mulls,  and  jaconets  fell  off  very  heavily,  while  dhooties,  shirt- 
ing^, and  T-cIoths  rose, 

jyydng  materiah. — Aniline  dyes  are  supplanting  vegetable  dyes  in 
the  market  day  by  day.    Prices  are  declining,  owing  to  the  keen  com- 

gitition  among  manufacturers  and  the  entrance  of  Switzerland  and 
olland  into  a  field  until  recently  restricted  to  Germany. 

Bardware  amd  cutlery. — The  value  of  this  trade,  which  includes  sew- 
ing machines,  has  fallen  off  with  Austria- Hungary  one-half  in  the  past 
two  years,  chiefly  in  enameled  ware.  The  trade  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  Germany  has  remained  about  the  same,  while 
that  with  the  United  States  has  improved  to  the  extent  of  83  per  cent 
in  the  past  ten  years,  and  increased  from  50,000  rupees  in  1897-98  to 
90,000  rupees  last  year.  The  rise  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  establish- 
ment of  direct  communication  with  the  United  States. 

Leather  goods. — There  was  but  a  small  increase  under  this  head,  90 
per  cent  of  which  is  with  England.  Yet  a  goodly  supply  of  leather 
of  "  other  sorts,"  chiefly  belting,  came  from  9ie  United  States. 

Machinery. — The  imports  were  the  largest  on  record.  The  increase 
was  due  to  the  arrival  of  goods  ordered  in  the  previous  year  and 
delayed  on  account  of  the  engineering  strike.  Several  new  cotton 
mills  have  been  set  up  recently,  and  others  are  still  in  the  course  of 
equipment.  The  indents  of  these  mills  alone  account  for  a  large  share 
of  the  increased  imports.  It  is  surprising  to  find  such  a  large  number 
of  new  mills  being  set  up  in  the  present  depressed  state  of  the  yam 
trade  with  China. 

Metals. — The  volume  of  the  trade  under  this  head  during  the  last 
year  was  as  follows: 


less-M. 

AlticlOL 

Valoe. 

R»pe«i. 

United  sum 
currency. 

Out. 

iM,n7 

1:^ 

175.675 
6,TM,S80 

e,  031, 815 

•■ss 

'•■gs 

ii 

i,7TO,«e 

ig,«a).8M 

6,iea,»i 

The  general  decline  was  due  to  high  prices  in  Europe,  The  stocks 
of  the  previous  years  were  also  good,  and  merchants  preferred  to  clear 
these  rather  than  to  import  metal  at  the  enhanced  prices  ruling  latterly. 

Copper. — Copper  now  stands  at  a  level  high  enough  to  lUscoarage 
its  free  use  in  India  for  domestic  purposes.     Perhaps  the  advent  of 
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aluminum  kitchen  ware  may  be  hastened  thereby.  The  copper  trade 
in  India  is  closely  allied  with  the  welfare  of  the  people.  In  times  of 
prosperity,  new  cooking  utensils  are  in  great  demand.  When  the  land 
18  smitten  with  famine,  the  lotaa  and  the  plates  find  their  way  to  the 
brazier's,  and  earthenware  is  speedily  substituted.  In  India,  the  alter- 
nations of  abundance  and  scarcity  are  clearly  reflected  in  the  statistics 
of  the  copper  trade. 

Iron  and  sted. — ^The  imports  of  both  iron  and  Bteel  have  fallen  off 
heavily,  due  do  doubt  to  tbe  enhanced  prices  ruling  during  the  year. 
Ilie  imports  of  steel  from  the  United  States,  however,  increased  last 
year  more  than  twenty  times  oyer  the  year  previous.  The  United 
States  has  at  last  overtaken  its  enormous  home  demands,  and  will  in 
^e  future,  the  Economist  thinks,  be  the  principal  factor  in  inter- 
national rivalry. 

Oils. — ^The  trade  under  this  head  is  shown  in  detail  in  the  following 
table: 


U»-«B. 

Utft^. 

Qti«nUt]r. 

Valoe. 

Qmnaty. 

Vmlne. 

Rupew. 

United 

rencj. 

Rape«. 

Unitea 
naaj. 

14. 7« 

\.m.va 

tg.Ml 

58,869 

tO,ST6,lW 

MS,  70* 
2;  819 

».S70 
17,4S9 

881,720 

2M,9M 

4.678,688 

21,481,216 
1;  08^869 

208, OIS 

88;  8H 

784,670 
193;  2M 

as 

Hlnenl: 

'S'St. 

^'^^r.ri'*!'.':.... 

■"■iS 

sa,m*.m 

14.906,428 

4,844.2e» 

27.410.774 

ll,aK,»86 

B.«)e.7» 

Ite  falling  off  in  kerosene  oil  ia  probably  only  temporary,  and  was 
lately  due  to  heavy  stocks  of  previous  years.  During  last  year 
23,000,000  gallons  were  imported  from  Russia,  while  but  little  over 
3,000,000  came  from  America,  about  one-half  less  than  during  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  American  oil  is  superior,  and  sells  for  a  higher  price 
in  the  markets  than  its  competitor.  The  Sumatra  oil  wells  have  not 
met  expectation,  and  have  given  short  supplies. 

EadhooAf  materials. — The  value  of  the  trade  in  the  several  items 
included  10  this  head  during  the  last  five  years  was  as  follows: 


Articles 

1804-95. 

iBBe-tt. 

1898-97. 

Canjw;.tniek8,  ■nd  pwli 

siSilas 

H»,8SS 

1,091,199 
746.618 

11,096,861 
288.197 

864,840 

l.oSlsM 
2,776,212 

877.0BS 

1828.614 

286.064 

261.817 
111,282 

846,728 

1,180,275 
8,818,076 

2,4ee,484 

1282,820 

ItoUa  and  flih  pUlei  of 

si'^'^d^oriUii- 

1,289.280 

■},m,m 

%  682,114 

12. 080. 917 
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Articles. 

ign-«8. 

™m». 

CuTiages,  tracks,  and  put!  therectf 

Bslla  utd  fish  pUtei  of  (teel  and  iron  ... . 
Bleepen  and  kniol  steel  ud  lion 

2,124,181 

■SSiS 

ao,84s 

Sis 

..ffi:!S 

I1.M.TO 
1.181,412 

9,8za,9(n 

6,278,060 

'    ' 

The  heavier  imports  were  in  railway  oonstructioD  material,  owingf  to 
doubling  of  sections  of  some  Indian  railrmidB  and  renewing  of  bridees, 
and  the  increase  of  rolling  stock  and  engines.  For  the  first  time,  ship- 
ments of  rails  frere  received  direct  from  the  United  Slates. 

SUk  Maim^acbutres. — The  falling  off  in  piece  goods  occurred  entirely 
in  Hongkong  and  Japanese  mADufactures,  the  former  being  too  dear 
for  the  market  and  the  latter  having  ^ne  largely  direct  to  Kangoon, 
at  which  port  several  local  firms,  finding  that  ouyers  did  not  come  to 
Bombay  on  account  of  the  plague,  are  saidto  have  established  themselves. 

Sugar. — The  receipts  from  the  principal  sources  of  supply  in  the 
past  uiree  years  were  as  follows: 
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The  general  decrease  was  of  course  due  to  the  unprecedented 
stocks  of  the  previous  year.  Austrian  sugar  was  to  a  large  extent 
kept  out  of  the  Bombay  market  by  the  cane  produce  from  Mauritins, 
where  the  crops  were  very  good. 

Wo<^,  raw. — Persia  is  almost  the  only  country  which  exports  raw 
wool  to  Bombay.  The  decline  is  said  to  be  due  to  a  larger  trade  with 
Russia,  to  more  direct  shipmente  from  England,  and  possibly  to  the 
want  of  rain  iu  Persia  durmg  the  last  two  years. 
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DETAILS  OF  EXPOBT8. 

Meexrporta. — During  the  year  1898-99,  there  was  reexported  at 
Bombay  $8,445,263  worth  of  merchandise.  This  year's  figures  are  the 
lowest  in  the  decade,  and  show  a  fall  of  orer  8i  per  cent,  following  a 
fall  of  11  per  cent  in  the  previous  year.  There  has  been  a  continuous 
decrease  since  1894-95.  Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  reaaona  for  this  is 
that  foreign  buyers  have  been  kept  away  by  the  continued  prevalence 
of  the  plague.  Another  reason  is  the  tendency  of  trade,  year  by  year, 
to  seek  more  direct  channels.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  the 
decrease  in  value  is  pai-tly  due  to  the  fact  that  several  staple  commodi- 
ties— coffee,  cotton  goods,  tea,  and  surar — were  cheaper. 

Eayports  of  Indian  merchaiidiae. — Th.^,  following  statement  shows 
important  articles  of  the  export  trade  in  Indian  merchandise,  with 
fluctuations  in  1898-99  compared  with  1897-98: 
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(^flifon,  raw. — ^The  distribution  of  this  staple  ior  the  past  two  years 
was: 
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Mill  consumption,  cotton  goods. — It  is  estimated  that  960,000  bales 
of  cotton  were  consumed  in  the  mills  during  the  year — 200,000  bales 
more  than  in  the  year  pi-evious.  China  consumes  95  per  cent  of  the 
200,000,000  poun<&  of  tne  cotton  twist  and  yarn  exported,  and,  in  fact, 
she  takes  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  quantity  of  yarn  spun  at 
the  mills  of  this  presidency,  whUe  Zanzibar  and  Aden  received  two- 
thirds  of  the  30,000  yards  of  cotton  piece  goods  and  manufactures 
exported  during  the  year.  At  Aden,  a  steady  decline  ha-s  been  met 
for  the  past  five  years,  owin^  largely  to  American  competition. 

Ih^s  and  narcotics. — Opium:  The  rise  of  42^  per  cent  in  the 
quantity  exported,  and  a  little  over  27  per  cent  in  the  value,  may  be 
put  down  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  poppy -seed  crop  in  China. 

Oram  andpuhe. — The  figures  for  the  two  years  under  comparison 
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jSe^.  —The  castor-seed  crop  was  a  fair  one  on  tiie  Coromandel  coast, 
but  small  in  Qujarat.  Bxpoits  have  beea  about  the  average,  France 
being  the  largest  customer  and  England  coming  next. 

Linsemi  was  io  somewhat  smaller  supply  from  all  parts  feeding  this 
port,  and  exports  hare  not  reached  those  of  years  before  the  famine. 

Rapeseed  was  a  jmor  crop,  especially  in  the  Punjab,  central  and 
western  India.     Shipments  were  thus  considerably  curtailed. 

The  following  table  gives  the  exports  of  seeds  for  the  last  year: 
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Exporitfrom  Oie  Pruidency  of  Bombay  to  Ihe  VnUtd  State*  Jot  1^8-99,  (fc.— Continued. 
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FDBEIQN  TBADE  COHFETITION. 


The  Bubjoined  table  showB  the  proportion  of  the  trade  of  each  coun- 
try in  the  whole  trade  of  Bombav,  me  countries  being  placed  in  the 
order  of  importance  of  last  year^  trade: 
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The  United  Kingdom  has  about  60  per  cent  of  the  whole  import 
trade  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  This  year,  it  about  equals  its  teule 
of  i89&-d7  and  showe  an  improvement  of  over  13  per  cent  in  com- 
parison with  1897-98. 


TKADE  WITH  THE  PHUJFPINBS. 


Baw  hemp  or  rope  (Manila)  and  cigars  are  idmost  the  only  articles 
received  from  this  place,  and  the  trade  in  tiiem  is  not  of  importance. 
The  export  trade,  too,  is  small  and  of  a  casual  nature,  cotton  twist 
and  yarn  of  local  manufoctare  being  the  only  items  of  consequence. 
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The  falling  ofE  of  importe  is  due  to  a  sinaller  trade  in  gray  piece 
goods  and  in  Kerosene  and  other  mineral  oils,  the  two  important  items 
comprised  in  the  trade;  but  in  other  lines  the  tranBactions  were  larger, 
and  steel  (beams,  pillars,  and  girders)  and  rails  and  Ssh  plates  of  steel 
and  iron  have  been  added  to  the  list  in  the  year  under  review. 

The  diminished  trade  in  grays  is  attributed  partly  to  the  increased 
competition  of  local  manufactures  and  partlv  to  the  diversion  of  the 
trade  to  Calcutta  on  account  of  the  plague  at  Bombay,  and  to  the  tend- 
ency of  trade  to  seek  direct  channels;  and  that  in  kerosene  oil  to  local 
accumulations  of  stocks  from  the  large  imports  of  the  previous  year. 

Increased  shipments  of  carpets  andrugs  nelped  to  swell  the  exports. 
There  was,  however,  no  trade  in  skins  (raw)  in  the  year  under  review; 
the  value  of  these  amounted  to  *15,707  in  1897-98. 

lost  year,  there  was  a  balance  of  trade  of  the  value  of  $l,464j080  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  from  the  Bombay  consulate.  While  our 
total  trade  was  small,  giving  us  the  sixteenth  place  in  the  list  of  nations 
trading  with  Bombay,  yet  the  baknce  of  trade  placed  us  near  the  top 
of  the  list 

As  substantially  all  American  goods  shipped  to  India  are  sent  in 
English  bottoms  by  way  of  Great  Britain,  many  of  them  bein^ 
repacked  and  remarked,  thereby  losing  their  national  identity,  it  is 
not  possible  to  determine  the  f  uU  amount  of  American  goods  that  find 
their  way  here. 

TAEIFF. 

The  India  import  tariff  is  nominally  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  (there 
have  been  some  recent  changes  in  the  tariff,  but  they  have  not  yet  been 
given  to  the  public);  but  on  most  articles  tue  valuation  is  fized  by  law. 
Some  duties  are  specific  and  are  greater  or  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
market  value.  Other  articles,  including  some  kinds  of  machinery,  are 
free  or  are  taxed  a  small  per  cent,  usuidly  less  than  5  per  cent. 

UCBNSES,  FASSFOBTB,  AND  PACSIN6. 

Licenses  are  not  required  of  commercial  travelers  in  Bombay,  and 
no  passports  are  necessary  in  India.  There  are  no  laws  or  regu- 
lations of  a  nature  discriminating  ^^ainst  Americans.  American 
goods  shipped  into  India,  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  observe, 
should  be  packed  with  care,  in  order  to  withstand  rough  handling,  and 
must  be  clearly  marked  so  as  to  show  the  country  of  meir  origin,  viz: 
"Made  in  America." 

POSTAL  RATES. 

India  is  embraced  in  the  Postal  Union  and  has  also  the  advantages 
of  parcel  post,  not  only  inland,  but  with  Great  Britain  and  other 
European  countries. 
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The  postal  rate  to  the  United  Statea  per  half  ounce  is  5  cents  oi  2i 
annas  in  India  money.  Local  letter  rates  are  one-half  anna  or  1  cent  per 
tola,  which  is  the  weight  of  the  Indian  silver  rupee.  It  takes  the  mails 
from  twentp'-two  to  twenty-fire  days  to  reach  Bombay  from  Mew 
York,  and  freight  steamers  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days  longer.  The 
mails  occupy  about  fifteen  days  between  Bombay  and  London,  via 
Brindisi.  Borne  of  the  express  companies  of  the  IJnited  States  nave 
established  branches  here,  and  it  is  hoped  that  at  no  distant  day,  there 
may  be  a  direct  line  of  steamers  between  New  York  and  Bomtniy. 

SEEDT   AHBBICANS. 

The  present  war  in  the  Transvaal  has  caused  a  nmnber  of  Americans 
to  come  to  India.  Some  of  them  are  in  need  and  try  to  find  employ- 
ment. There  is  never  a  day  that  I  am  not  appealed  to  for  relief  by 
some  stranded  countryman.  Permit  me  to  say  that  t^ere  is  no  employ- 
ment in  India  for  an  American  unless  he  brin^  it  with  him,  or  unless 
he  wishes  to  compete  with  the  native  labor  paid  at  4  and  6  annas  (8  and 
12  cents)  per  day. 


We  have  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  trade  of  India.  Now  that 
we  are  seeking  the  consumer  outside  of  our  own  gates,  we  should  not 
neglect  the  importance  of  the  trade  of  the  267,W0,000  of  people  in 
India.  There  are  vast  fields  here  that  American  producers  and  manu- 
facturers should  exploit,  in  which  I  believe  they  could  obtain  their 
share  with  profit.  But  let  me  add  that  it  can  not  be  done  by  means  of 
second-rate  men,  price  liata,  or  catalogues.  American  business  firms 
wishing  to  do  business  in  India  shouM  send  thoroughly  cniable  and 
competent  men  to  represent  them,  to  study  the  conditions,  nimiliarize 
themselves  with  the  trade,  customs,  business  methods,  and  especially 
the  needs,  wants,  and  peculiarities  of  the  people,  and  to  establish  rep- 
resentatives and  brancn  houses  here.  This  may  be  expensive  in  tfie 
beginning,  but  it  will  be  profitable  in  the  end,  and  it  is  the  only  safe 
way  to  obtain  our  proper  share  of  the  trade  of  this  country. 

William  T.  Fee,  Consul. 

BoHBAT,  Ocioh<^  S7,  1899. 


SUPFLEMENTAR  Y. 

I  ^ve  below  figures  showing  the  movement  of  treasure  in  Bombay. 
The  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Australia,  and  China  have 
their  main  ports  given  as  the  principal  places  of  export  and  unport; 
all  other  places  are  put  under  ''  Other  ports." 

The  totals  for  the  year  1898  are  compared  with  the  preceding  year, 
1897. 

The  treasure  is  in  gold  and  silver,  both  of  which  are  divided  into 
bullion  and  coin.  The  gold  coin  includes  sovereigns,  half  sovereigns, 
and  all  other  gold  coins.  The  silver  coin  includes  dollar,  rupee,  and 
all  other  silver  coins.    The  value  is  given  in  United  States  gold  dollars. 
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1\>lal  in^torU  of  tnatare  from  fonign  oounfrie*  into  Bombay  during  the  year  1898. 
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William  T.  Fee,  Con»ul. 


VITAL  STATISTICS  AND  SHIPPING  OF  BOMBAY. 

In  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  iDcluding  Sind,  during  the  year  1898, 
there  were  582,871  births  registered,  against  629,693  in  1897.  The 
recorded  births  for  the  year  under  report  were  less  by  47, 822  tlian  tbe 
number  registered  in  tae  previous  year,  and  also  less  by  70,685  than 
the  average  for  the  ten  years  ending  1897.  By  sexes,  there  were 
802,6S6  males  and  279,736  females,  ^amst  327,573  and  302,120  in  1897, 
not  including  stillborn. 

During  the  year  1898,  7,859  ctuldren  were  registered  as  stillborn, 
f^ainst  6,797  in  1897.  Of  these,  4,607  were  males  and  3,862  females, 
against  3,848  and  2,949,  respectirely,  in  1897. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  births  registered  in  each 
year  from  1888  to  1898,  their  ratio  per  thousand,  and  the  proportion  of 
males  to  females.  The  recorded  birthrate  for  the  year  1898  was  30.94 
per  thousand,  a^inst  38.46  in  1897,  and  a  decennial  mean  of  36.06. 
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The  next  table  shows  the  aumber  of  births  registered  in  1898  in 
each  collectorate  and  district  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  contrasted 
with  those  for  1897,  and  the  mean  for  ten  years. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  births  i-ecorded  was  lower  in  1898 
than  the  previous  year  in  all  the  coUectorates  but  Kaira,  Fanch 
Mahals,  in  the  district  of  Gujarat,  the  city  of  Bombay,  and  Karachi. 
The  low  birthrate  was  one  of  the  effects  of  famine,  due  to  the  break- 
ing up  of  family  life,  to  reduced  stamina  leading  to  lessened  fertility, 
anB  to  the  less  number  of  marriages.  The  heavy  mortality  of  the 
plague  was  also,  no  doubt,  a  large  factor  in  tiie  aecreased  birthrate 
in  me  Bombay  Presidency. 
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Among  the  civil  population  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  548,825 
deaths  were  registerea  during  the  year  1898.  In  1897,  749,916  deaths, 
or  201,091  more  than  in  1898,  were  recorded. 

The  following  statement  Bhowa  the  number  of  deatlis  recorded  in 
each  year  since  1888: 


1889 518,562 

1890 463,616 

1891 513,132 

1892 811,742 

1893 511,831 


1894 - 607,179 

1895 638,540 

1896 696,472 

1897 749,916 

1898 648,826 


Of  the  total  deaths  roistered,  288,796  occurred  among  males  and 
260,029  among  females,  against  396,154  and  853,762,  respectiTely,  in 
1897. 

The  death  rate  per  mille  in  1898  was  29.16,  gainst  39.84  in  1897, 
and  a  decennial  mean  of  80.80. 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  registrstioo  district  the  popula- 
tion enumerated  at  the  census  of  1891,  the  number  of  deaths  recorded 
in  1898  by  sexes,  and  their  ratios  per  mille: 
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"Die  following  table  shows  the  recorded  deaths  in  each  collectorate 
in  1898  as  compared  with  1897  and  the  mean  of  the  previous  ten  years: 
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The  following  table  ahowa  the  deaths  from  plague,  arranged  by 
districts  and  coUectorates,  Bombay  Prefiidency. 
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At  the  end  of  1896,  there  had  been  a  total  of  2,909  attacks  and  2,086 
deaths  from  plafue;  61,093  attacks  and  46,944  deaths  were  recorded 
during  1897,  and  110,369  attacks  and  86,191  deaths  in  1898. 

Beports  in  these  pages  giving  the  population  of  the  city  of  Bombay 
at  806,144  refer  to  the  civil  population,  exolnsive  of  civil  European 
and  Eurasian  reaidents  and  fighting  men,  who  number  16,620.    Tlie 
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addition  of  thia  figure  will  give  the  correct  population  of  the  city  of 
Bombay,  as  shown  by  the  oenaus  of  1891,  at  821,764. 

DeaiKi  regiitered  according  to  dasaa  in  Che  ditlricU  of  the  Bombay  Praideney  during  the 

year  1898. 

RATIO  OF  DBATE8  PER  I.OOO  OP  TOPITLATION. 
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Hindiu  inclode  Hindus  of  ftll  castes — Jains,  Brdhmoe,  and  Abori^nals.  In  the^ 
em.  Central,  Southern,  and  Gnjar^t  resistration  districtii  Abori^oals  are  iocloded 
among  Hindus,  and  in  Bind  among  Mabomedsns.  Other  caatee  include  Bhudhista, 
Jews,  Sikhs,  and  unspecified. 


The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  shipping  and  health  of 
the  port  of  Bombay  and  of  the  work  in  conoection  therewitJi  for  the 
year  ending  Decemoer  31,  1898: 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  tliat  71,198  yesselfi  of  all  sorts 
with  1,207,671  crew  and  passengers  were  examined  during  *he  year. 
The  number  includes  every  person  who  left  Bombay  by  sea  daring 
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the  year,  ss  well  as  those  who  arrived  from  the  ports  of  western  India 
between  Karachi  and  Bhatkal,  inclusive,  between  tlie  dates  January  1, 
and  April  20,  1898.  After  tiie  latter  date,  and  up  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  arrivals  from  infected  ports  only  were  subjected  to  a  medical 
examination. 

Out  of  the  vessels  shown  in  the  foregoing  table,  381  vessels  left  with 
30,991  crewand  26,997  passengers  for  Aden,  Bed  Sea,  and  Europe;  402 
vessels,  with  a  total  of  30,742  crew  and  12,693  passengers,  for  poiis  out 
of  India  other  than  Aden,  Red  Sea,  and  Europe,  and  the  remaining 
vessels  witii  crew  and  passengers  for  Indian  ports,  including  Burma. 

Since  the  let  of  September,  1898,  the  inspection  of  the  crew  and 
passengers  of  outward-bound  vessels  which  sailed  to  ports  other  than 
Indian  ports  has  been  made  by  day  on  shore  prior  to  their  embark- 
ment,  as  directed  by  the  Venice  sanitary  convention.  The  ship's 
company  whs  again  inspected  on  board  before  the  issue  of  a  bill  of 
health,  mimediately  before  departure  from  this  port. 

The  bill  of  healm  prescribed  by  the  government  of  India  in  1890, 
and  issued  to  vessels  sailin?  for  foreign  ports,  was  accordingly  revised 
by  the  addition  of  the  following  words  in  manuscript  after  '^passen- 
eers  or  crew,"  in  the  last  line  of  the  first  clause  of  tlie  bill,  viz,  "who 
have  been  examined  by  day  on  shore  before  embarkation  and  found 
free  from  plague." 

During  the  year,  the  sanitary  condition  of  all  outward-bound  vesseb 
was  welllookea  after  by  the  commanders  and  agents.  The  forecastle 
was  painted  or  lime  washed  before  departure.  The  inside  of  the 
crew^  boxes  was  similarly  dealt  with,  and  the  clothing  and  bedding  of 
the  crew  were  exposed  to  the  sun.  Bilges  in  native  craft  were  gener- 
ally found  clean  and  were  carefully  attended  to.  The  holds  of  all 
vessels  in  ballast  were  thorouebly  cleaned,  and  in  most  cases  lime 
washed  or  disinfected  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Com- 
pany, by  which  the  bedding  and  clothing  of  the  native  crew  on  ships 
bound  to  Europe  were  disinfected. 

Owing  to  the  existence  of  plague  in  Bombay,  the  pilgrim  traffic 
between  the  Indian  ports  and  Jeddah  was  stopped  during  the  year 
1898.  Accordingly,  no  vessels  with  Mecca  pilgruus  left  this  port  for 
Jeddah  during  the  year. 

During  the  year  1898,  the  total  number  of  infected  vessels  of  all 
sorts  disinfected  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  port  health 
officer  or  his  staff,  assisted  by  the  water  police,  was  49. 

During  the  year,  17  cases  of  plague  were  found  on  vessels  and  native 
craft  in  the  harbor.  Besides  these,  96  cases  were  prevented  from  sail- 
ing on  vessels  leaving  the  port,  and  5  were  found  on  vessels  coming 
from  infected  porta  dose  to  Bombay. 

A  special  sanitary  police  force  was  found  necessary  to  assist  the  port 
health  staff  in  caiTying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Venice  convention. 
The  Government  therefore  appointed  12  European   and  50  native 

Klice  for  such  work  and  placed  them  under  the  orders  of  the  port 
olth  officer. 

Inward  and  outward  sea  inspections  were  maintained  throughout 
the  year,  with  the  result  that,  with  one  exception,  no  ship  bound  for 
Europe  or  a  foreign  port  was  reported  to  have  had  a  case  of  plague  on 
board  after  her  departure  from  Bombay. 

Wm.  T.  Fee,  Oonmdi.-. 
BoHBAT,  Sepiemier  12,  1899.  "^ 
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The  conservative  tendency  of  all  things  Chinese  was  exemplified  by 
the  trade  summaries  for  189S.  Statistics  show  almost  the  same  foot- 
ings as  those  reported  for  1897.  There  is  a  noted  exception  in  the 
matter  of  tea,  especially  so  far  as  price  is  concerned. 

The  new  tariff  of  10  cents  gold  per  pound  imposed  by  the  United 
States  had  the  immediate  effect  of  cutting  the  price  here.  Instead  of 
that  sum  being  added  to  the  invoice  price  and  being  borne  by  the  con- 
sumers in  America,  ae  many  imagined  would  be  the  reault,  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  duty  has  been  borne  by  the  dealers  and 
growers.  Then,  the  high  standard  enforced  for  Formosa  teas  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  impose  upon  the  trade  adulterated  or  inferior 
frades.  The  result  was  that  sales  were  less,  and,  instead  of  the  year's 
usiness  being  a  profitable  one,  tea  merchants  and  native  dealers  found 
at  the  close  of  the  year  that  they  had  a  serious  loss  to  write  off. 

Shipping  was  affected  by  the  reappearance  of  bubonic  plague  duhne 
the  summer,  and  by  the  unsettled  condition  following  the  beginning  oi 
hostilities  between  the  United  Stat«s  and  Spain. 

In  cotton  piece  goods,  the  trade  was  almost  exactly  the  same  as  in 
1897.  There  was  an  exception  noted  in  the  amount  of  T-cloth  imported, 
the  total  beine  70,993  pieces,  an  increase  of  8,930  pieces.  In  Indian 
cotton  yam,  there  was  an  advance  of  about  40  per  cent.  The  total 
receipts  were  83,337  piculs  (11,111,600  pounds).  Japanese  cotton  yam 
apoears  to  the  amount  of  882  piculs  (117,600  pounds).  Kerosene  oil 
fell  off  over  66  per  cent  Russian  oil  is  being  pressed  with  great  vigor, 
and  while  of  inferior  quality,  it  costs  less  per  can,  and  each  can  con- 
tainsthree  pounds  more.  It  is  noted  that  the  quantityof  kerosene  oil 
sold  at  Amoy  has  fallen  off  in  the  aggregate  when  compared  with  the 
consumption  of  five  years  ago.  The  sales  at  Swatow,  an  adjacent  port, 
have  in  the  same  time  greatly  increased.  The  reason  for  this  was  nard 
to  determine.     It  was  recently  disclosed  to  me. 

The  likin  or  barrier  tax  is  imposed  every  few  miles  on  all  goods 
going  to  the  interior,  thus  addmg  greatly  to  the  cost  before  they 
i-eacn  the  up-country  merchant.  A  few  years  ^o,the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment by  edict  removed  these  taxes  in  the  country  adjacent  to 
Swatow,  as  a  reward  for  loyaltv  during  an  incipient  rebellion.  As  a 
result,  foreign  goods  intended  for  the  interior  adjacent  to  Amoy  come 
via  Swatow.  Thus  the  barrier  taxes  are  evaded,  and  the  additional 
transportation  represents  but  a  small  item. 

The  total  imports  of  American  kerosene  for  1898  amounted  to  580,000 
gallons,  as  aeamat  1,728,690  for  1896. 

Attention  lias  fret^uently  been  called  to  the  difficulty  in  determining 
the  amount  of  American ^ods  imported  into  Chinese  ports.  The  bulk 
of  such  goods  land  at  British  Hongkong,  and  are  distributed  from 
there.  They  appear  in  returns  thereafter  as  British  imports,  without 
regard  to  their  place  of  origin.  In  a  few  items  only,  like  flour,  kero- 
sene, and  ginseng,  the  goo<&  can  be  easily  traced.  Canned  goods,  oat 
products,  and  piece  goods  are  more  difficult  to  locate.    In  this  way,  the 
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United  Statea  losea  credit  in  Government  reports  for  much  of  its 
exports  to  China. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  below,  giving  value  of 
imports  for  the  first  half  of  1898  and  the  first  half  of  1899,  that  the 
present  year  promises  to  show  a  considerable  advance  over  the  returns 
for  1898  in  several  important  items.  Take  the  single  item  of  flour; 
In  1898,  the  total  imports  for  twelve  months  were  6,102,266  pounds,  as 
against  6,482,400  pounds  for  the  first  six  months  of  1899.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  notice  that  during  the  three  months  from  July  1  to  October 
1,  the  importation  of  American  flour  has  about  equaled  the  totai  for 
the  twelve  mobths  of  1898. 

A.  BUBUNOAHE  JOHHBON,   CoflSUl. 

Amoy,  Octob^  2,  1899. 
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CHEFOO. 


s  report  of  Chefoo  trade  (Annual  Series, 


The   British  consul  1 
No.  3807),  says: 

There  is  one  gener&l  remark  th&t  ftppliee  to  the  import  trade  of  Chefoo,  aa  to  that 
of  the  China  ontporte  elaewheio,  ana  it  ia  this;  However  smoothlj',  however  pra»- 
perouBly  thie  branch  of  trade  pniBuee  its  couiee,  there  is  a  moQotony,  a  want  ot 
novelty,  an  inelasticity  about  the  demand  of  any  given  region  that  strikee  the 
observer  more  forcibly  each  year  after  the  first  that  he  mav  lutve  to  report  upon  ilB 
trade.  It  may  or  may  not  expand.  U  it  does  so,  it  develops  in  volome,  bnt 
scarcely  in  variety. 

During  the  past  two  yeare,  BritiBh  flnos  at  home  have  deeired  to  introdnce  into 
thifl  consular  district,  for  example,  electric  installations,  pianos,  machine  tools,  photo- 
graphic apparatus,  beers,  sewinK  machines,  hardware,  kitchen  ranoee,  bicycles, 
sparklets,  nut  the  consular  distrin  remains  calm  and  unmoved  and  will  have  none 


of  thes 

Manchester 


ngs,  contt 
shirtings, 


and  some  more  Japanese  yam. 


The  consul  may  perhaps  be  correct  in  relatioQ  to  British  imports, 
but  the  customs  jetty  and  the  stores  show  many  Uiings  almost  unoiown 
here  two  years  ^o.  Let  us  see  bow  matters  stand  from  an  American 
point  of  view. 

I  will  take  the  same  years  my  colle^ue  covers,  1897  and  1898, 
adding  the  nine  months  of  Ibis  year,  and  give  tbe  result  of  letters 
received  from  mercbante  in  the  United  States  asking  me  to  help  tliem: 
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The  above  are  only  the  requests  for  assistance,  and  represent  leas 
than  one-twentieth  of  the  inquiries  received  from  the  United  States 
during  that  period.  To  save  space,  I  have  ^ouped  the  subjects  aa 
concisely  as  possible.     Of  the  41  classes,  23  have  been  placed. 

In  many  cases  there  is  no  market  here  for  the  merchandise,  but  the 
above  gives  some  idea  whether  or  not  it  pays  to  write  to  the  consul. 
Again,  it  frequently  hap^ns  that  I  receive  applications  from  firms 
whom  I  refer  to  Tientsin  or  Shanghai  as  a  better  field,  and  quite 
recently  I  have  helped  them  to  connect  with  houses  in  Port  Artliur. 
Of  course,  many  classes  were  already  for  sale,  but  the  above  refers 
only  to  new  linos. 

Three  years  ago,  one  could  not  purchase  in  Chefoo  American  beer, 
whiskyj  bicycles,  watches,  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  sewing  machines, 
stoves,  ink,  paper,  drawing  material,  photographic  materiali,  or  canton 
flannels. 

The  Annual  Report  of  Trade  of  Chefoo  for  the  calendar  year  1898 
is  most  interesting,  for,  aside  from  the  usual  details  of  trade,  it  is 
accompanied  by  several  maps,  of  which  I  will  treat  in  their  appropriate 
places.  The  report  was  issued  this  year  earlier  than  usual,  which  made 
it  all  the  more  valuable.  A  review  of  the  most  salient  points  was  pub- 
lished in  Advance  Sheets  No.  504  of  August  16  last.' 

In  that  review,  the  department  valued  the  customs  (haikwan)  tael  for 
1898  as  equal  to  TO  cents  gold.  Id  1897,  the  mint  valuation  was  73.9; 
in  1896  it  was  81.1. 

The  commissioner  of  customs  reports  (the  gold  valuations  are  inserted 
by  myself) : 

(1)  £o(Mi.— The  moat  etriking  feature  of  the  trade  of  this  port  during  the  year  1898 
is  the  large  increase  in  the  net  value  of  imports,  which  roee  from  14,3^,563  hiukwan 
taeU  (110,698.242)  to  18,576,142  hailcwan  taele  ($13,003,299)  in  conttaHt  with  a 
decrease  in  the  value  ot  exports,  which  receded  from  7,717,413  haikwan  taels 
($5,663,168)  to  7,662,632  haikwan  taels  ((6,368,842) .  The  balance  againet  our  export 
trade,  though  larger  than  before,  is,  however,  more  apparent  than  real.  During  the 
twelve  montha  just  pa^cd,  Germany  has  entered  into  pceeeaeion  of  a  port  in  this 
province  and  the  British  have  sueceeded  the  Japanese  in  Weihaiwei,'  while  for 
montha  a  lai^  foreign  squadron  was  anchored  on  this  port,  with  the  result  that 
money  has  been  pour^  into  the  hande  of  the  people  from  sources  not  in  the  ordinan' 
course  of  trade.  There  has  also  arisen  a  brisk  and  remunerative  junk  traffic  witJi 
Fori:  Arthur,  where  the  demand  for  eggs  and  chickens  and  other  ea^blea  has  proved 
unceasing.  I  am  informed  that  one  native  shop  alone  realized  a  profit  of  2,000  haik- 
wan taels  ($1,400)  or  3,000  haikwan  taels  ($2,100)  from  the  export  of  eggs  to  that 
place.  The  sale  of  provisions  of  local  origin  to  foreign  ships  of  war  and  foreign  troops 
may  be  justly  regarded  as  export  trade  from  our  pomt  of  view,  the  goods  bein^  paid 
for  with  money  supplied  by  foreign  governments.  There  is  no  poesibiUtv  of  justly 
estimating  the  value  of  the  income  derived  from  tbis  sonrce,  but  it  has  been  large 
enough  to  greatly  enhance  the  prices  of  articles  most  in  demand.  The  same  process 
of  reasoning  would  lead  us  tor^rd  as  reexport  trade  (and,  therefore,  to  be  deducted 
from  the  figures  given  as  value  of  net  impori  trade  in  striking  a  balance  with  exports) 
ail  supplies  received  in  Chefoo  for  these  foreign  tieets  and  troops.  What  the  figures 
actually  are  can  not  be  known,  but  some  idea  may  be  gathered  from  a  considention 
of  three  different  articles  of  importation,  wboee  large  increase  must  be  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  requirements  of  foreign  commissariats.  Theee  are  wines  and  epirita,  of 
which  the  value  of  the  1898  importation  was  100,000  haikwan  taels  ($70,000)  against 
28,000  haikwan  taels  ($20,692)  in  1897;  hoDsehold  stores,  70,000  haikwan  taels 
($49,000)  agunst  11,000  haikwan  taels  ((8,129),  and  flour,  1)0,000  haikwan  taels 
($84,700)  against  12,000  haikwan  taels  ($8,868). 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  local  agents  of  foreign  hanks,  I  am  in  a  position  to 
state  that  treasure  to  the  extent  of  over  1,000,000  haikwan  taels  ($700,000)  has 


■Also  in  ConsuW  Beports  No.  229,  October,  1899. 

'The  Russians  have  Port  Artiiur  and  l^enwan  across  the  guK. 
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pflBBed  thfoush  thia  port  for  the  uae  of  foreign  men-of-war  and  troope,  chiefly 
Russian  and  BritiBb.  The  Sgures  do  not  include  what  woe  brought  bytheshipa 
themselves,  which  in  the  case  of  the  British  must  have  amounted  to  a  very  consid- 
erable Bum.     The  opening  of  Chingtao  to  eteamer  traffic  is  calculated  to  affect  the 


trade  of  Bhanghai  and  Chinkiang  rather  than  that  of  Chefoo,  because  the  reffiou 
''':ely  to  be  supplied  with  imports  and  tapped  of  exports  by  the  new  channel  are 
iefly  those  portions  of  Shantung,  which,  irom  their  geographical  position,  have 


hitherto  been  dependent  upon  Chinkiane  and  Bhanghai  for  their  maritime  trade.' 
Among  the  material  means  to  be  thought  of  for  developing  the  jtroBperity  and,  by 
consequence,  the  export  trade  of  the  northern  part  of  this  province,  the  first  part 
must  be  ijiven  to  the  problem  of  controlllnK  the  waters  of  the  Yellow  River,  bo  ae  to 
prevent,  if  poesible,  toe  periodical  floods  of  which  the  year  under  review  has  wit- 
neeeed  ho  appalling  an  example.'  The  Central  Government  has  already  taken  the 
matter  into  conaideration,  and  no  doubt  all  wilt  be  done  that  the  beet  engineering 
Bcience  can  do  to  prevent  future  tosaea  to  life  and  property.  There  are  ouier  great 
rivers  of  the  world  which,  but  for  the  means  adopted,  would  cauae  as  much  havoc 
and  diatresB  as  the  Yellow  River.  A  Yellow  River  board,  with  a  Chinese  president, 
aaniMed  by  foreign  engineers  of  this  particular  branch  of  Weetem  acience — river  con- 
eervancy — ia  what  ia  reguired. 

Another  need  that  might  well  occupy  the  attention  of  the  rulers  of  the  country  ia 
the  want  of  Kood  roads.  The  conetruction  of  macadamized  roada  along  the  main 
lines  of  traffic  would  allow  of  carts,  entirely  leplacing  pack  mules  aa  the  ordinary 
meana  of  tranaport,  and  would,  by  economizing  in  the  matter  of  laud  carriage,  afford 
a  sea  outlet  for  gooda  ttiat  aa  yet  it  does  not  pay  to  export.  Quorriea  of  alone  suit- 
able for  r<HHl  making  are  easy  of  acceas. 

The  unearthing  of  the  mineral  wealth  with  which  Shantung  ia  credited,  and  the 
laying  down  of  linea  of  railway  wherever  likely  to  be  profitable,  will  require  imported 
capital.  The  part  of  the  Government  will  be  to  afford  reasonable  inducements  to  eapi- 
taRBt8toem))arktn  auch  nndertakinga.  Much  may  be  hoped  from  the  atimulus  to  trade 
which  will  be  given  as  soon  aa  steamboats  b^n  to  ply  along  the  coast  under  the  new 
provisiona  for  regulating  ateam  traffic  in  "  inland  walera."  An  improvement  adding 
'  greatly  to  the  trading  facilities  of  thia  port  wonid  be  the  building  of  a  breakwater  to 

CWt  shipping  against  northerly  galea,  thus  removing  the  dangere  incident  to  the 
dling  of  cargo  in  an  exposed  rmtdstead,  and  abolistiing  the  tardv  movement  of 
goods  in  lighters  in  favor  of  more  speedy  shipment  and  diacharge  alongside  a  shel- 
tered wharf  or  pier.  0[ie  aign  whicn  might  lead  one  to  auspect  a  scarcity  of  silver 
in  the  province  is  to  be  found  in  a  slight  nse  in  the  rate  of  interest  chaiged  by  native 
banka  for  loons. 

On  the  other  hand,  according  to  our  returns,  the  ailver  pricea  of  nearly  all  our 
principal  articles  of  import,  and  moat-of  our  ex  porta  (ailk  and  its  products  being  a 
notabfe  exception),  have  risen.  Thia  general  advance  in  ailver  prices  may,  in  aome 
instances,  be  due  to  the  acarcitv  of  copper  cash;  but  in  the  face  of  our  increased 
volume  of  trade,  the  only  credible  interpretation  to  put  upon  it  ia  that  the  aupply  of 
white  metal  roust  have  kept  pace  with  the  demand.  In  spite  of  dgures,  however, 
the  Chinese  complain  of  Home  scarcity  of  silver,  which  may  lie  due  to  a  demand  for 
sycee  that  haa  anrung  up  in  Taou-p'ing-hsien,  one  of  the  alightly  flooded  districts, 
where  the  wealthy  families,  numerous  in  that  neighborhood,  are  converting  their 
available  ateets  into  portable  form  for  fear  of  tumult. 

The  only  manufacturing  industries  on  foreign  lines  at  preaent  lx?ing  worked  in  thia 
district  are  a  silk  fllanda,  where  509  bales  of  brown  silk  were  turned  out  last  year' — 
about  its  full  working  capacityi  several  factories  for  the  iiroduction  of  handmade 
silk;  a  flour  mill,  which  has  not  yet  proved  a  succcsa,  and  a  foreign  wine  factory, 
whose  vines  are  not  yet  sufficiently  mature  to  furnish  the  grapes  suitable  for  wine 
manufacture.    There  ib  no  mint  In  the  province, 

(2)  i{«t«nu<.— The  total  collection  amounted  to  666,582  haikwan  taels  ($396,561), 
an  increase  of  105  573  haikwan  taels  ((73,901)  over  that  of  1897,  the  largest  on  record. 
Thia  increase  is  chiefly  accounted  tor  under  imports,  76,291  haikwan  taels  ($63,404), 
and  ofiium  and  likin  19,204  haikwan  taels  ((13,506),  all  other  headings,  with  the 
exception  of  exports,  showing  advances.  To  the  total  collected,  foreigners  only  con* 
tributed  48,496  haikwan  taela  ($33,947) ,  inclusive  of  23, 162  h^kwan  taels  (116,213) 


'  For  detailed  description  of  the  superior  geographical  position  of  this  port,  aee  my 
report  in  Commercial  Relations,  1896-97,  p.  991. 

■See  my  Report:  on  the  floods.  Advance  Sheets  No.  382,  March  24, 1899  (Consular 
Reports  No.  224,  May,  1899). 

'I  certifled  to  invoices  covering  this  ailk  to  value  of  $52,682.32  gold  in  the  calendar 
year ISOfi. 
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(3)  Fbreign  trade.— (a)  Imports:  The  net  value  aggr^&ted  14,542,823  haikwan 
biele  010,179,976),  or  nearly  3,600,000  taela  over  that  of  1897,  the  most  noticeable 
feature  beiug  the  large  increase  in  the  direct  import  trade  (i.  e.  from  forei^  cooo- 
triea),  wliich,  in  thie  case,  is  solely  due  to  the  steadily  and  Ust^^rcving  mflux  of 
Japanese  goodB  exported  from  Kobe  and  coming  direct  to  Ghefoo,  thus  avoiding  the 
coet  of  tnrasehipment  at  Shanghai  and  affording  a  cheaper  rate  of  freight  to  the 
shippere.' 

Japanese  cotton  yam  advanced  Irom  86,000  picula  (11,466,666  pounds)  to  182,000 
pocule  (24,266,666  pounds) ,  one-third  ontv  of  thif)  amount  arriving  via  Shanghai, 
while  more  than  one-half  came  last  year  tnrongh  that  channel.  The  chief  distinc- 
tion between  the  Japanese  yam  coming  via  Shanghai  and  that  imported  direct  from 
Kobe  is  in  the  weight  and  pocking,  which  would  aeemto  have  been  puiposely  adopted 
to  Buit  the  requirementa  of  the  overland  markets.  The  ordinary  bale  from  BhangbM 
weighs  3  piculB  (400  pounds)  and  is  packed  like  piece  goods.  That  imported  direct 
from  Kobe  is  a  much  smaller  bale,  weighing  about  150  cattiea  (200  pounds),  and 
roughly  but  strongty  packed  in  coarse  straw  mats.  This  smaller  bale  is  more  easily 
earned  by  pack  animals,  and  does  away  with  the  epIittiQg  and  repacking  necessary 
when  handling  the  larger  and  heavier  3-picul  balee.' 

There  has  also  been  a  fair  demand  for  Japanese  T  cloths,  the  importation  amooot- 
ing  to  21,000  pieces,  a  big  increase  when  compared  with  the  figures  of  the  previous 
years,  which  hardly  average  2,000  pieces  a  year. 

The  total  importation  of  matchee  (1,496,000  gross)  doubles  that  of  1897;  and  here 
also  the  Japanese  industry  predominates,  giving  this  year  nine-tenths  of  the  total 
importation. 

Turning  to  cotton  piece  goods  (not  including  Japanese) ,  the  greater  part  of  which 
are  reexports  from  Shanghai,  the  chief  increases  are:  American  sheetings  {207,(XKI 
pieces)  and  American  drills  (21, 000  pieces),  while  theptincipaldecreasesare:  English 
and  Indian  T  cloths  (68,000  pieces)  and  English  and  Indian  sheetings  (34,000  pieces) . 
Under  sundries,  a  big  increase  is  to  be  noted  in  American  flour  (100,000  piculs, 
1,333,333  pounds^ ,  almost  entirely  for  the  use  of  foreigners  at  Port  Arthur,  Taliea- 
wan,  and  Weihaiwei.  Kerosene  oil  shows  a  falling  off  as  compared  with  the  figures 
for  1897.* 

(6)  Exports:  There  was  an  increased  value  of  327,204  h^kwan  taels  ($229,043)  in 
this  branch  of  the  trade,  the  value  of  native  produce  exported  to  foreign  countries 
.being  1,674,957  haikwan  taels  ($1,172470).  Of  this  sum,  Hongkong*  is  credited 
with  743,000  haikwan  taels  ($520,100) ,  the  chief  increases  to  that  port  being  in  beans, 
dates,  salt  fish,  ground  nuts,  and  ground-nut  oil;  Vladivostock  with  492,000  haikwan 
laeb  ($344  400);  Japan  with  300,000  haikwan  taels  ($210,000),  10  per  cent  of  which 
comes  under  wu-ting  wood,  a  light  kind  of  wood,  well  adapted  to  the  making  of 
clogs  for  the  Japanese;  Korea  with  131,000  haikwan  taels  ($91,700),  and  Formoaa 


amounted  to  45,960  haikwan  taels  ($32,1^),  or  nearly  the  same  figures  as  in  1807. 
Among  foreign  goods  reexported  to  foreign  ports,  which  amounted  to  193,248  haik- 
wan taels  ($135,274) ,  the  only  important  item  to  be  noted  is  Korean  sinseng,  which 
was  reshipped  to  Hongkong  to  the  extent  of  156,000  haikwan  taefi  ($109,200)  ia 

(4)  (hail  trade. —  (a)  Original  Bhipments  coastwise:  Native  produce  of  local  orinn 
was  exported  to  Chinese  ports  to  the  value  of  5,987,675  haikwan  taels  ($4,181,373^) , 
BgainstS,369,660  haikwan  taels  (K707,]99>)  in  the  previous  jear.  On  the  whole,  the 
year  was  a  bad  one.  It  was  disastrous  for  silk  of  all  descnptions.  The  native  silk 
men,  cocoon  merchants,  and  filature  owners  have  lost  heavily.    Half  of  the  oativesilk 

'  For  detailed  advantages  of  direct  shipment,  see  my  report  ~ 

468  of  July  5,  p.  13;  also  in  Advance  Sheets  No.  5(M  of  Auj 
Reports  Nos.  228  and  229) . 

'  See  my  report  in  Advance  Sheets  No.  504,  August  10,  p.  4  (Consular  Reports  No. 
229,  October,  1899) ;  also  Consular  Reports  No.  160,  January,  1894,  "  Packing  for  for- 
eign markets." 

*See  my  report  in  Advance  Sheets  No.  604,  August  16,  p.  2,  and  No.  348,  February 
11,  1899;  also  Consular  Reports  223,  April,  1809. 

*I  certified  to  invoices  covering  exports  to  United  Slates,  1698,  to  value  of  $166,- 
329.57;  to  Manila,  $7,148.24;  total,  $173,477.81.  When  going  via  Shanghai  or  Hong- 
kooB,  they  are  included  under  those  headings. 

'Of  which  $166,329,57  was  sold  in  Chefoo  to  the  United  States. 

'Of  which  $166,347.87  was  sold  in  Chefoo  to  the  United  States.  A  far  greater 
amount  is  sent  to  Shanghai  and  purohased  there  tor  the  United  Stales. 
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ehopfl  have  closed,  and  thoee  atill  doing  bosineee  ore  ont  of  pocket  to  a  laraie  extent 
Some  boBiDeeB  was  done  in  silk  waste,  Imt  the  local  practice— to  bring  in  tne  BtuS  in 
the  rongh  state,  loaded  with  Band,  salt,  and  other  ingredients  which  weigh,  but  are 
worthIeeB-'-«r«atly  reduces  the  profit  of  the  Chefoo  parcbaaer. 

In  ShangEai,  the  native  dealers  clean  and  sort,  according  to  a  certain  gtaodard,  all 
silk  waste  previoiu  to  its  being  offered  for  purchase.  The  exports  of  sbaw  bmid 
amounted  to— 
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a  In  thla  office  for  tbe  UotMd  States  iiid  n.USSl  for  Manila. 

1  bales.    Chinese  shipped  679  bales 

, nted  for  by  the  redncea  shipments  of 

foteigneTS— say  2,613  bales  lew  than  in  1687.  The  ouue  of  this  dwindling  is  largely 
due  to  the  rapid  strides  in  the  straw-braid  indnstry  tbat  the  Japanese  mive  made. 
The  conditions  under  which  they  work  are  more  practical  and  better  regulated  than 
the  Chinese  care  to  try,  in  spite  of  all  being  constantly  and  carefully  pointed  out  to 
them.  The  Chinese  producer,  like  bis  E^tish  fellow,  says,  in  so  many  words: 
"Take  what  I  make  or  leave  it" 

We  see  under ' '  Foreign  imports ' '  what  strides  Japanese  yain  has  taken  by  packing 
to  suit  transit;  and  pioducera,  if  they  wish  to  enlarge  their  bnsineaB,  most  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  the  consumer  or  purchaser.  It  oecomes  more  ^tent  every  a»,^ 
that  the  tendency  of  the  trade  in  straw  braid  is  to  drift  to  Shanghai,  where  there  is 
more  foreign  competition  and  consequently  a  better  market  All  the  principal 
produceni  have  their  agents  there,  who  keep  their  em.ployers  vety  folly  posted  as 
to  the  course  of  the  market  for  every  pattern ;  and  often  goods  are  shipped  away  to 
Shanghai  without  even  lieing  seen  on  this  market — a  fact  readily  enougn  understood 
in  the  case  of  contract  goods,  but  that  also  applies  to  other  straw  braid,  which  is  for 
sale  in  tbe  ordinaiT  course  of  business.  The  exportation  of  bean  cake  amounted  to 
970,000  piculs  (129,333,333  pounds),  against  1,K'7,000  picula  (170,266,666  pounds), 
a  decrease  of  over  200,000  piculs.  No  profits  were  made  by  tbe  mercbiuits.  owing  to 
tbe  deameee  of  tx>tb  beans  and  copper  cash.  In  vermicelli,  there  wasa  small  decrease 
of  6,000  piculs  (900,000  pounds). 

(b)  Beehipments  coastwise:  This  heading  shows  a  total  value  of  846,904  haikwan 
taels  (9694,233) ,  an  advance  of  215,000  baikwan  taels  ((150,600)  over  the  figures  for 
the  previous  year.  Korean  ginseng,  374,000  haikwan  taels  ($261,800) ;  wild  raw  silk, 
2O4,tl00  baikwan  taels  ((142,800),  and  straw  braid,  84,000  haikwan  taels  ($66,800), 
chiefly  contributed  to  this  amomit. 

(c)  Coastwise  arrivals:  The  fjro*  value  of  the  trade  in  native  produce  imported  from 
native  ports  (chiefly  Shanghai,  Swatow,  Niuchwang,  Tientsin,  Amoy,  and  Canton) 
amounted  to  4  452,100  haikwan  taels  ((3,116,470),  an  advance  of  937,000  haikwan 
taels  (1655,900)  over  the  previous  year.  Although  the  importation  of  Shanghai 
-_..__ 1. .  ..„.  -^alize-"  -" —-;--- .^.__l,_   ■ l_    


cotton  yam  has  not  yet  realized  all  expectations,  a  noticeable  increase  may  be  s 

under  that  heading,  the  receipts  havmg  been  12,589  piculs'  (1,676,633  pounds), 
against  4,494  piculs  (599,200  pounds)  in  1897. 

Sugar  of  all  grades  has  been  stationary. 

The  latter  part  of  tbe  year  saw  a  large  importation  of  rice — rotighly,  100,000  piculs 
(1,333,000  pounds) — which,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  ease  local  prices,  which 
have  been  nnprecedeotedly  high. 

(5)  Itdand  (ranmf.— No  dues  at  preeent  ore  collected  on  merchandise  transported 
by  land  routes,  but  goods  carried  oy  junk  from  one  nontreaty  port  to  another  non- 
treaty  port  pay  likin,  as  well  as  native  custom-house  duties.  Wherever  there  JBSt 
native  custom-house,  there  by  its  side  is  a  likin  office:  and  a  uniform  rate  of  8  mace 
(10.21)  likin  to  every  1  lael  ($0.70)  duty  is  collected  throughout  Sbantung.  The 
collector  is  allowed  to  retain  two-tenths  for  office  expenses,  so  that  for  every  sum 
of  10,000  taels  collected  be  remits  8,000  taels  to  the  head  office  at  Chinanfu.' 

(6)  Shipping. — The  total  mmaber  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  was  2,563,  aggre- 

'  One  picul  =  133}  pounds.  *  Capital  of  this  province  (Shantung) . 

Goo'^  Ic 
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gating  2,320,437  tens,  a  Blight  decrease  aa  compared  with  the  figures  of  1807.  Freights 
have  Deen  well  m^ntiUDea  by  the  three  chief  companiee,  and  the  tariff  haa  beaa 
increased  in  eome  cases — on  straw  braid,  for  instance — without  apparent  detriment 
to  anyone.  The  VladivoBtock  trade  has  been  a.  lucrative  one — the  charterer  of  one 
steamer  is  reported  to  have  cleared  £11,000  [f5,D3S')  on  his  venture— tiie  result 
being  that  half  a  doien  steamers  are  said  to  be  chartered  by  various  Chinese  for  the 
same  trade  neit  season.  The  Russian  steamers  running  between  Cheloo  and  Port 
Arthur  have,  of  course,  added  to  the  general  shipping  of  tlie  port,  aa  well  as  the 
German  eubrndized  steamers  Apemade  and  Maihiidt,  which  are  trading  via  Eyan-chao. 

(7)  Pauenger  tragic. — During  the  year,  69,871  nativee  left  the  port  and  61,378 
arrived  here.  There  was  the  usual  trafBc  with  Niuchwang,  Tientsin,  and  Vladivo- 
Btock, while  the  number  of  native  passengers  to  and  from  Port  Arthur — principally 
coolies  engaged  there  on  railway  work— has  considerably  increased. 

(8)  Treature. — The  most  noticeable  features  shown  bv  the  treasure  table  are:  (1) 
The  net  eiport  of  silver  sycee,  representing  in  value  3,247,000  haikwan  taels 
(t2,270,900),andgold  in  ham,  1,180,000  haikwantaels  ($826,000);  (2)  the  net  imports 
of  silver  in  Meicican  dollars,  representing  in  value  1,300,000  haikwan  taels  (|910,00O), 
the  latter,  to  a  great  extent,  for  the  use  of  the  foreign  fleets  and  troope  stationed  in  the 
neighborhood.  Mexican  dollars  were  worth  7,4  mace  ($0,49  gold)  each.  Chefoo  cut- 
rency  (100  haikwan  taels  =  106, 40  Chefoo  taels),  at  the  beginning  of  tne  year,  and 
only  6.98  mace  in  Decemlier,  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  stock  of  dollars  in  the  open 
market,  and  the  explanation  of  the  decline  in  their  excliange  value  in  terms  of  silver 
sycee  is  probably  the  increased  demand  that  has  arisen  for  the  white  metal.  Silver 
bullion  and  copper  cash  are  the  only  forms  of  money  used  generally  in  the  province, 
and  the  former  is  doubtless  being  more  largely  employed  so  as  to  economize  the  dwin- 
dling stock  of  the  leas  valuable  coin.  It  is  said,  also,  that  it  is  being  withdrawn  from 
circulation,  to  some  extent,  in  parts  of  the  province  where  disturbances  are  feared. 
The  average  number  of  cash  for  which  the  Chefoo  tael  haa  exclianged  during  the 

t'ear  is  1 , 1  ^,  The  highest  rate  was  1 ,  220  cash  to  the  tael,  in  the  month  of  May ;  the 
oweet,  1,065,  in  November.' 

(9)  Opnim. — (a)  Foreign  and  (5)  native. — Tlie  total  importation  of  fore^  opium 
was  497  picula  (86,266  pounds) ,  a  figure  in  excess  of  the  previous  year's  importation 
(321  piculB=42,800pounds),  and  the  highest  on  record  since  1S87.  This  increase  is 
partly  due  to  the  poor  crop  of  native  opium. 

(10)  MUcdUmeout. — The  China  Merchants'  Steam  Navigation  Company's  inland 
steamship  Kwangchi  made  20  tripe  to  the  local  nontreaty  ports.  Among  other 
goods,  she  took  away  4,700  bales  of  cotton  piece  goods,  20,400  bales  of  cotton  yarn, 
and  400  cases  of  kerosene  oil,  and  brought  back  to  Chefoo  8,900  bales  of  straw  braid, 
117  chests  of  native  opium,  140  bales  oi  silk,  and  730  bales  of  cocoous. 

The  Chefoo  merchants,  native  and  forei^,  have  not  yet  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  afiorded  by  the  opening  of  inland  waters  to  steam  navigation.  The 
snort  period  that  has  elapsed  smce  the  i^ulations  have  been  published,  together 
with  tne  coming  winter,  nas  precluded  all  idea  of  a  start  being  made  this  year.  It 
is,  however,  only  fair  to  suppose  that  the  opening  to  steam  navigation  of  a  traffic 
which  has  up  to  the  present  either  been  monopoliied  by  the  steamship  Kvxmgchi* 


The  YdUrw  River  fioodx.* — B;^  the  burating  of  the  banks  34  haien  (connties)  are 
reported  to  have  been  flooded  in  whole  or  in  part  during  the  vear.  Of  these,  II  lie 
to  the  southeast  of  the  river  and  20  on  the  northwest  side.  It  is  computed  that  at 
least  2,500  square  miles  of  cultivated  land  have  been  subject  to  this  overflow. 

'  Value  by  Director  of  the  United  States  Mmt,  $1  Meicican  =  $0,458. 

■October  12  189S,  rate  was  BOO  casb=$l  Mexican.  To-day,  October  12,  1899,  the 
rate  is  820caah^$l  Mexican. 

'Taken  off.    No  steamer  running  in  her  place. 

*8ee  my  report,  Advance  Sheets  No.  322,  January  12,1699  (Consular  Reports, No. 
222,  March,  1899). 
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Compared   with    the   table  in  my  report  for  1897,  Commercial 
Relations,  1898,  page  989,  I  find  the  folloviag: 
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This  table  shows  net  loss  of  38  ships  (14  entries  and  14  clearanne») 
and  68,864  tons,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1897. 

Great  Britain  sufiFerea  heavily,  to  the  extent  of  180  steamers,  with 
168,068  tons,  while  Germany,  Denmark,  Russia,  Japan,  Korea,  and 
China  made  gains,  more  than  half  of  the  increased  tonnage  being 
credited  to  the  Japanese  flag.  iOi,>"*lc 
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While  we  held  our  own  in  aumber  of  sailing  veseels,  we  gained  3,613 
tone,  against  Gri^at  Britain's  gain  of  1,933  tons.  But  I  have  again  to 
lament  the  nonappearance  of  our  flag  on  a  merchant  steamer.  In 
fact,  there  is  nothing  in  the  above  to  change  my  remarks  aa  found  on 
pages  989  et  seq.,  Comraercial  Relations,  1898,  vol.  1,  to  which  I 
respectfully  refer  all  Americans  who  are  seeking  points  to  support 
their  views  for  the  revival  of  American  shipping. 

While  our  trade  is  increasing  by  strides  unparalleled  in  our  history, 
we  are  paying  an  enormous  percentage  of  the  profits  of  the  trade  to 
alien  flags  for  carrying  our  cai^roea,  and  the  great  nations  are  maMng 
every  effort  to  keep  us  out  of  tnis  lucrative  neld. 

During  recent  years,  many  new  lines  of  steamers  have  been  inau- 
gurated on  the  Pacific  coast,  all  of  them  depending  for  support  upon 
our  cfti^es;  on  the  other  hand  we  show  a  constant  and  steady  dmii- 
DQtion  of  trans-Pacific  shipping,  when  it  all  should  be  ours. 

With  vast  commercial  interests  in  the  near  and  far  Pacific,  the  way 
we  depend  upon  foreigners  to  transport  ourselves,  our  mails,  and  car- 
goes seems  almost  criminal. 

Again  I  repeat  what  I  wrote  a  year  ago: 

Nothing  diagoBte  me  more  than  the  study  of  the  shipping  tablee  of  China.  Oor 
once  preponderating  influence  iB  gone,  and  do  one  thing  has  done  more  to  curtsil 
OUT  prestige,  influence,  and  trade  than  this  almost  total  disappeataace  of  the  Jitneri- 
can  Sag  from  the  China  seaa. 

Even  Korea  appears  better  in  the  Chefoo  tables  than  we  do,  for  she 
is  credited  with  eight  steamers. 

TRANBFOBTATION. 

In  the  spring  and  summer,  several  attempts  were  made  to  run  small 
steamers  under  the  much-vaunted  inland  navigation  rules,  and  although 
the  edict  was  issued  in  June,  1898,  up  to  the  present  all  attempts  have 
proved  dismal  failures. 

Several  trips  were  made  under  these  regulations  to  Tungchaufu  and 
other  small  towns  along  the  coast.  The  American  house  of  L.  H, 
Smith  &  Co.  started  and  was  followed  bv  the  British  house  of  CornabS, 
Eckford  &  Co. ;  but,  as  above  stated,  tney  met  with  so  many  obstacles 
that  finally  they  had  to  cease,  and  thus  another  "forward  movement" 
is  iu  abeyance.  Chinese  merchants  begged  me  to  arrange  a  method 
by  which  the  United  States  flag  could  fly  over  their  boats  that  they 
intended  to  put  on  this  service. 

Steamers  now  leave  on  alternate  days  for  Port  Arthur,  and  the 
Japanese  have  increased  the  number  of  their  calls  to  this  port,  having 
several  lines — a  Kobe-Tientsin  line,  Hongkong -VTadivostock  line, 
Japan-Korea,  Japan-Niuchwang,  etc.,  all  ot  which  stop  here  going 
and  returning.  The  Kobe  line  makes  connection  with  the  Atcmson- 
Topeka  line  of  steamers,  so  that  cargo  is  shipped  over  that  railroad, 
put  on  its  steamei's  and  transshipped  m  Kobe  tor  Niuchwang,  Tientsin, 
and  Chefoo,  thus  avoiding  the  extra  expense  incurred  in  Shanghai. 

The  Germans  are  runnmg  subsidized  lines  from  Shanghai,  via  their 
new  colony — Tsintau  (Kyau-cbau)— Chefoo,  and  Tientsin,  while  the 
^issians  also  have  a  Shanghai-Port  Arthur  line  as  well  as  a  Shanghat- 
Vladivostock  line,  and  a  line  now  runs  direct  from  Hongkong  to  Chefoo. 
Nearly  aJI  our  flour  comes  up  from  Hongkong  by  this  line.  Chefoo  is 
well  situated  as  a  maritime  port,  whatever  its  drawbacks  as  a  com- 
mercial port  may  be. 
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The  following  table  ahowa  the  relative  poaitiooB  of  the  principal 
coast  porta: 

Shqiping. 


nh«mffc«t , 

NlucEiraiig. . . 
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In  referring  to  shipping  tables  in  China,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  they  do  not  include  native  style  ships,  but  refer  only  to  foreign- 
owned  ships  or  foreign  style  Chinese-owned  ships,  and  even  the  la^r 
do  not  all  enter  the  '"foreign  customs.** 

The  native  ahipping  is  enormous.  It  is  hard  to  explain  the  system 
in  vogue  in  China,  but  we  will  suppose  that  there  are  two  oiiatom- 
houses  in  New  York  City.  One  is  under  the  control  of  an  Englishman, 
and  all  ahipping  to  or  from  foreign  countries  enters  there,  'uie  other, 
alongside  of  it,  ia  under  the  control  of  an  American,  to  whom  all 
American  ships  report  and  receive  their  clearances,  whether  for 
abroad  or  coast  porta. 

The  Japanese  are  rapidly  increasing  their  trade  between  North  China 
and  Japan  by  means  of  their  direct  Unes,  and  are  also  making  streou- 
oua  efforts  to  capture  the  American  traffic  by  taking  such  cargo  at  Kobe 
for  the  northern  porta.  Doubtless,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  merchandise 
classed  in  the  tables  as  Japanese  that  is  really  ours,  by  reason  of  thia 
transshipment  at  Kobe. 

The  docking  of  the  torpedo  destroyers  in  the  docks  at  Taku  (Tien- 
tsin), mentioned  in  my  last  annual  report  (Commercial  Relations,  1898, 
p.  993),  was,  1  am  told,  a  perfect  success. 

The  Kwangchi  ceased  running  along  the  coast  (aee  last  Annual 
Report,  p.  993),  and  has  been  transferred  to  Taku  for  lighterage  pur- 
poses. Since  tjie  attempt  to  run  launches  has  been  araadoned,  this 
profitable  field  is  neglected,  while  the  KwaTigchi — Chinese-owned — 
mode  money  before  the  edict  granting  all  the  privilege  (?)  of  inland 
navigation  was  parsed.  There  is  not  even  a  Chinese  steamer  now 
running  from  here  to  the  nontreaty  ports. 

QUARAifTnm. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  the  consular  body  was  officially  informed  of 
the  existence  of  pl^ue  in  the  neighboring  port  of  Niuchwang.  The 
taotai  here  wrote  to  the  taotai  of  Niuchwanfi^  for  particulars.  He 
coolly  replied;  "There  is  no  pt^ue  here."  This  in  spite  of  the  testi- 
mony of  two  British,  two  Japanese,  and  three  Russian  doctors.  My 
eight  colleagues  and  myself  nave  been  trying  ever  since  to  get  the 
Chinese  to  enforce  quarantine  agunst  that  port  Finally,  we  have  had 
to  appeal  to  the  diplomatic  body  in  Pekin,  where  the  question  is  now 
being  discussed. 

Immediately  on  the  news  of  plague,  the  merchants  here  ordered  med- 
ical inspeQtion  on  all  ^ips  from  that  port.    Tiiai.  is  our  only  safe- 
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guard  so  far.  The  fee  for  the  doctor's  risit  is  25  taels — say  $18.76 
gold — per  ship,  a  heavy  item  which  the  merchant  are  now  pajing,  but 
we  hope  that  thediplomatic  body  will  prevail  upon  theTsung-UYamSD 
to  reimburse  the  merchaots,  as  it  is  in  the  interest  of  trade  and  the 
health  of  the  port  that  they  Insist  upon  inspection.  Meanwhile,  the 
Russian  authorities  have  declared  Chefoo  infected,  and  this  causes  a 

great  loss  to  trade  here.  They  have  taken  this  action  on  the  ground 
lat  Chefoo  is  not  enforcing  quarantine  gainst  Niuchwang.  Every 
seaport  in  China  has  issued  quarantine  rules  gainst  Niuchwang 
except  the  nearest,  Chefoo.  The  Tsung-li  Yamfin,  after  great  pressure, 
formide  the  exportation  of  coffins  from  Niuchwang,  yet  they  are  being 
landed  at  TSn^how,  forty  miles  from  here.  This  illustrates  how  hai3 
it  is  to  get  the  natives  to  understand  the  simplest  rules  of  health. 

COMMERCE  OF  CHEFOO,  1898. 

[Vftlue  (groa)  of  forelsn  goods  importeil  Inlo  CheloQ.] 
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aToklDK  the  value  of  the  tael  M  IO.TB>.  b  Taklnc  the  nine  ol  the  tael  M  10.70. 

The  grosB  value  of  foreign  importa  for  aJl  China  was  $145,448,058. 
The  increase  in  value  in  1897  over  1896  was  $427,406;  thus  the  for- 
eign imports  increased  in  value  in  1898  over  1896  by  $2,484,992. 
Vabte  of  iwrfiw  produce  impoTl«d  from  other  Chinete  port*. 


In  1897,  this  trade  showed  a  decrease  of  % 
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This  shows,  however,  an  increase  in  tael  value  of  327,000  haikwan 
taels.  Id  1897,  this  trade  showed  an  increase  of  $603,851.82  over  that 
of  1896. 

Orot*  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port. 
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The  tables  given  above  are  tlLOse  entered  at  the  foreign  custom- 
houses. Of  those  entered  at  the  native  customs  we  have  no  record,  and 
at  present  we  have  no  access  to  the  returns  of  the  recently  established 
customs  in  Tsintau,  which  should  be  added  as  forming  part  of  the 
trade  of  this  district,  as  well  as  goods  going  in  overland  via  Chinkiang 
and  Shanghai  on  the  south  and  Tientsin  on  the  north. 

The  vame  of  the  overland  imports  from  Shanghai  (foreign  goods) 
in  1898  was  38,170  haikwan  taels  ({26,677),  agamst  25,000  haikwan 
taels  (flS,504.04)  for  1897,  while  tlie  value  of  the  imptorts  overland 
from  Tientsin  was  at  least  $1,000,000  gold.  Thus.  leaving  out,  as  we 
must,  the  enormous  trade  via  Tsintau,  we  have  foreign  imports  to 
the  value  of  $11,675,185,  or  an  increase  from  1897  ($d,352,21€^  of 
92,322,339. 
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During  my  ten  yeara  as  cooBol  in  China  it  has  been  my  lot,  when 
speaking  of  American  trade  in  tbia  country,  to  be  on  the  defensive, 
but  the  returns  (even  as  ?iven  by  the  customs,  which  by  no  means  do 
UB  juetice)  for  the  last  three  years  have  removed  all  doabt  from  the 
minds  of  those  who  formerly  disputed  me,  and  to-day  I  do  not  have 
to  explain  what  our  intereste  are.  The  returns  do  that  for  me,  and  it 
has  been  my  pleasing  duty  to  place  them  before  the  American  public, 
who  are  now  realizing  what  a  vast  field  China  presents  .to  them. 

The  Japanese  war  did  much  to  awaken  interest  in  this  Empire,  bat 
it  was  soon  forgotten.  Then  came  the  occupation  of  Kvau-chauby 
Germany,  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  that  of  Port  Arthur  and  Tal- 
ienwan  by  the  Russians;  of  Weihainei  by  the  British,  and  of  Kwan- 
chau  Bay  by  the  French,  but  it  was  not  until  the  American  flag  had 
been  ra^ed  over  the  Philippines,  that  our  people  began  to  realize  the 
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possibilities  of  Asiatic  trade.  Even  now,  many  of  our  mo^t  enlight- 
ened citizens  do  not  fully  realize  what  we  have  at  stake,  but  1  can 
assure  them  from  personal  observation  here  in  this  port — nearly  2,000 
miles  from  Manila—that  from  the  day  our  flag  was  raised  on  the  walls 
of  that  city,  our  trade  and  influence  received  an  impetus  never  before 
known;  and  when  our  country  has  secured  full  control  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  when  the  terminus  of  the  run  from  the  American  Pacific 
coast  is  made  in  the  American  city  of  Manila,  with  all  the  coast  of 
China  to  supply,  1  expect  to  see  Manila  what  Hongkong  now  is — 
the  first  maritime  port  in  Asia.  With  Manila  instead  of  Hongkong  as 
the  storage  place  for  our  merchandise,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  doubt 
that  our  trade  will  soon  surpass  that  of  non-Asiatic  countries  and  will 
compete  on  more  even  terms  with  that  of  Japan. 

It  should  not  be  long  before  our  great  Dianufacturers  have  branches 
in  Manila,  whence  they  will  be  able  to  seek  orders  for  their  merchan- 
dise in  markets  that  they  never  dreamed  of  before.  From  that  city 
ships  built  to  order  for  China,  railway  supplies,  mining  machinery, 
etc.,  can  be  sent. 

In  1896,  according  to  the  customs  returns  (which  do  not  include  all 
our  trade  for  reasons  stated  in  previous  reports),  we  sold  to  China  to 
the  value  of  11,929,853,  haikwan  taels;  in  1898,  17,163,312,  haikwan 
caels,  or  a  gain  in  two  years  of  5,233,459,  haikwan  taels. 

I  have  during  the  past  two  years  exhausted  all  the  terms  denoting 
rapid  strides  and  enormous  increases  in  describing  American  trade. 
I  have  no  recourse  but  to  repeat  them  in  speaking  of  our  commerce 
for  1898. 

I  present  the  following  table  as  showing  that  I  have  been  amply 
justified  in  my  predictions  as  to  the  future  of  our  trade  here: 
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«■  record  lor  Ibat  year. 


The  above  table  shows  that  the  value  of  merchandise  specified  at* 
American  increased  in  five  years  from  f047,02C  to  $2,301,261,  or  a  gain 
of  $1,654,235.  -  I 
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The  value  ($1,021,314)  for  the  &Tst  six  montha  of  this  year  (1899)  was 
more  than  that  of  the  entire  year  of  1894  or  1895,  and  aa  I  will  show 
later  on  that  the  value  of  these  same  classes  of  merchandise  imported 
for  the  three  months  ended  September  30,  1899,  was  $620,763,  we 
have  for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  $1,642,077,  or  more  than 
the  total  value  for  1894  and  1895,  and  the  busiest  three  months  are 
yet  to  be  added. 

In  my  last  annual  report,  in  speaking  of  a  similar  table  (p.  996),  I 
said: 

The  etatietica  tor  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  were  eepedallv  ohtained  from  the 
cuBtom-houee,  and  covermg  as  they  do  the  monthBof  January,  Febnuiry,  and  March, 
when  traffic  was  at  its  loweet — owing  to  the  difficulties  of  inland  tnnspoHation,  the 
closing  of  the  porta  north  of  here  bv  ice,  and  the  time  when  the  political  situation 
waevery  tenee — they  eeem  toehowtnatwheuthe  bookefor  the  year  1898 are tnltmced 
the  value  of  American  merchandise  imported  here  will  lead  all  ouieia.  It  will  poeedbly 
equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  values  for  aU  Europe. 

I  now  can  affirm  that  our  trade  does  exceed  that  of  all  Europe.  In 
regard  to  flour,  I  said  a  year  ago : 

The  value  of  American  flour  imported  dnrilis  this  period  waa  greater  than  for  the 
combined  yeare  of  1894,  1896,  1896,  and  1897,  if  we  take  the  only  fair  standard— the 
COBtomB  tael.  The  gold  value  for  the  four  yea:^  (averaging  the  haikwaa  tael  for  that 
I>eriod  at  70.3  cents)  was  (43,470.67,  agamst  $41,393.87  (at  68.5  cents)  for  the  dullest 
six  months  of  the  year  1898.  Thisis  trwlya  wonderful  increase.  No  doubt,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  great  military  camps  of  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  Giernuiny  in  this 
vicinity  have  had  r«usiderable  to  do  with  this  increase.  Further,  this  ie  the  first  year 
that  the  customs  reports  for  Chefoo  make  mention  of  American  flour. 

1  must  now  add  that  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  the  value 
had  reached  $114,169.15,  or  $61,378  more  than  the  combined  value  of 
the  imports  for  1893-1897,  and  that  the  year's  totals  will  be  phenom- 
enal can  be  realized  when  it  is  known  that  the  customs  inform  me 
that  the  value  of  our  flour  imported  during  the  three  months  ended 
September  30  was  $115,224  gold,  or  more  than  that  for  the  previous 
six  months,  making  the  total  value  of  our  flour  imported  into  Chefoo, 
for  the  period  ended  September  30,  1899,  $229,393  gold,  or  nearly 
twice  the  value  of  the  combined  imports  for  the  previous  six  years. 
I  can  only  add  that  last  week  a  ship  came  direct  from  Hongkong  with 
American  flour  valued  at  $17,709  gold,  and  another  is  en  route.  This 
single  ship  brought  more  flour  last  week  into  tiiis  port  than  the  com- 
bined imports  for  1896  and  1897. 

Every  pound  of  this  floui"  comes  up  from  Shanghai  or  Hongkong. 
Perhaps  nine-tenths  of  it  came  from  Hongkong,  thus  making  an  extra 
voyage  of  at  least  2,400  miles.  Why  it  can  not  be  shipped  direct  or 
via  Japan,  now  that  the  export  has  reached  such  importance,  passes 


During  the  calendar  year  1898,  the  American  ship  ChaUenger  arrived 
from  New  York  with  522,000  gallons  kerosene  oil,  valued  at  $46,000 
gold,  and  the  American  bark  miie  J.  Ray  arrived  from  Shanghai  with 
420j000  gallons,  valued  at  $42,000  gold. 

While  the  value  of  the  merchandise  specified  as  American  imported 
into  Chefoo  in  1898  was  $2,301,261,  only  $46,000  worth  of  it  came 
here  in  an  American  ship  from  the  United  States,  and  it  represented 
only  one-ninth  of  the  imports  of  our  oil.  The  imports  of  our  oil  for 
the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1899,  were  1,351^040  gallons,  of  which 
649,000  gallons,  valued  at  $42,861.73,  arrived  in  the  American  ship 
/.  N.  Btamchard,  from  New  York. 
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Of  the  97  classeB  of  imports  enumerated  iu  the  table  of  imports  for 
1898,  65  show  a  gaia  over  1893  (there  are  21  more  classificatiotia  in 
this  table  than  in  1893);  45  from  gold-staDdard  countries,  of  which 
9  are  cUssed  Japanese,  1  English,  5  American,  the  other  30  classes 
not  giving  country  of  ori^n.  Of  the  32  decreases,  19  are  from  gold- 
standard  countries,  of  which  Great  Britain  (England  and  India)  suf- 
fered losses  in  8  classes,  liussia  in  1,  Holland  in  1,  and  Japan  in  1. 

In  order  to  know  how  we  stand  as  a  competitor  in  Chefoo,  we 
should  exclude  from  the  total  net  value  of  foreign  imports  in  1898 
'  ($10,179,976)  the  value  of  known  Indian  and  Asiatic  goods  ($1,918,180). 
This  leaves  $8,261,456,  of  which  considerably  over  one-fourth  was 
American.  If  we  could  iudade  all  our  trade,  no  doubt  it  would  repre- 
sent one-third. 
Vftlne  of  importe— 

Specifiea  aa  American 52,301,261 

Specified  as  English 85,888 

Spedfled  ae  J&panwe 3,344,604 

Specified  as  Indian »64,592 

Known  to  beAaiatic 853,888 

7,660,233 
BoUnoe  for  all  the  world,  origin  not  intimated  in  the  reportt 2, 519, 763 

Last  year  I  said:  '*The  value  of  imports  into  Chefoo  in  1897  specified 
as  American  was  almost  ten  times  greater  than  those  specified  as  from 
Great  Britain."  In  1898,  it  was  twenty-four  times  greater,  as  this 
bible  will  show: 
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The  following  comparison  between  net  imports  of  American  and 
Bntish  cottons  is  instructive: 
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While  in  1897  the  above-named  American  goods  exceeded  in  value 
those  of  Great  Britain  by  $1,391,656,  in  1898  the  values  were:  Amer- 
ican, $1,787,156;  British,  $72,778;  or  an  excess  of  American  values  of 
$1,714,878,  as  this  illustration  will  more  forcibly  show: 
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In  1897, 1 WB8  unable  to  include  Sumatraa  oil;  the  figures  stood  thus: 
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I  also  said,  a  year  ago,  "  I  would  like  very  much  to  be  able  to  pre- 
sent similar  comparisons  with  European  couotries,  but  aside  from 
Russian  oil,  there  are  no  data."  This  year,  I  would  refer  to  the  table 
of  Japanese  imports,  on  page  8  of  my  report,  Advance  Sheets,  No.  501, 
of  August  16  last  (Consular  Keporte,  No.  229),  showing  another  new 
feature  in  the  trade  of  Chefoo. 

The  value  of  the  net  importo  into  Chefoo  in  1898  specified  as  Ameri- 
can being  $2,301,261,  I  find  that  it  exceeds  the  entire  value  of  our 
exports  in  1898  to  any  of  the  foUowing  countries: 


Malta 

Roumania 

Russia,  Black  Sea 

Bwitzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Bermuda  

British  Hondaras 

Newfoundland  and  I^brador 

Coeta  Eica 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Kicaragua 

Salvador 

Miquelon,  etc 


West  Indies : 

Danish $644,739 

Dutch 490,106 

French 1,633,555 

PuertoRico 1,404,004 

Santo  Domingo 1, 0S9, 193 

Bolivia 36, 008 

Chile 2,282,375 

Ecuador 819,063 

Falkland  Islands 570 

GuianHs: 

British 1,797,776 

Dutch, 381,496 

French -      144,762 

Peru 1,383,880 

Urupiay 1,392,774 

Aden 7*4,642 
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10,637 

All  other  Africa 

529,454 
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The  value  of  American  cottons,  flour,  and  oil  purchased  by  this 
ein^le  port  io  China  in  1898  ia  greater  than  the  purchases  of  the  48 
political  divisions  specified  above,  leaving  only  43  of  the  91  political 
divisioDS  enumerated  in  the  Review  of  t£e  World's  Commerce,  1898 
{p.  23},  that  exceeded  Chefoo  in  the  value  of  imports  of  all  classea  of 
American  merchandise;  and  as  the  customs  assure  me  that  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  value  of  uncnumerated  imports  is  American,  I  am  confident 
that  Chefoo  bought  more  American  merchandise  than  Colombia 
($2,973,404)  or  Venezuela  {$2,736,726),  not  enumerated  in  above  list. 

Comparing  tbiij  list  with  that  in  my  annual  report  for  1898,  page 
999,  it  18  seen  that  Portugal  has  outstripped  Chefoo,  and  Chefoo  has 
outatripjied  Chile;  and  when  we  eet  the  accurate  details  of  our  trade, 
and  are  able  to  add  those  for  fort  Arthur,  Talienwan,  Weihaitvei, 
Kyau-chau,  and  the  value  of  our  goods  sent  into  this  district  overland, 
it  will  be  i-eadily  seen  that  there  is  many  a  European  country  that  is 
not  woith  nearly  as  much  to  us  as  a  market  as  the  region  near  this 
little  seaport  so  rapidly  being  closed  in  on  all  sides  by  foreign  powers. 
If  the  truth  were  Known  it  would  be  seen  that  JajMn  and  the  United 
States  have  more  at  issue  here  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 

The  sale  of  American  cotton  manufactures  in  Chefoo  alone  in  1898 
being  valued  at  $1,787,156,  it  exceeded  our  combined  sales  in  this  line  to 
all  Europe  and  the  United  Kingdom  more  than  twice;  was  greater  than 
to  all  British  North  America;  four  times  greater  than  to  all  the  Cen- 
tral American  States;  more  than  our  combined  sales  to  Mexico,  Santo 
Domingo,  Cuba,  and  Puerto  Rico;  twice  as  much  as  to  Argentina  and 
Brazil  combined;  more  than  to  Colombia  and  all  the  rest  of  South 
America;  five  times  greater  than  our  sales  to  the  entire  continent  of 
Africa;  greater  than  the  combined  sales  to  Japan,  Hongkong,  and  all 
the  rest  of  Asia  and  Oceania;  and  more  than  one-fourth  of  tne  entire 
sales  to  China.  What  stronger  proof  than  this  is  needed  to  show  what 
oui'  interests  in  this  region  are  worth?  The  value  of  our  oil  sold  in 
Chefoo  ($420,979)  last  year  exceeded  that  to  all  the  Central  American 
States,  Mexico,  Santo  Domingo,  Cuba,  and  Puerto  Rico  combined;  or 
to  Colombia. 

While  our  customs  state  the  entire  value  of  our  exports  of  wheat 
flour  to  all  China,  in  1898,  as  $96,531,  the  customs  returns  for  Chefoo 
alone  in  1898,  give  the  value  of  American  flour  imported  aa  $76,460, 
showing  how  mfficult  it  is  to  arrive  at  the  value  of  United  States 
trade.  Of  course,  this  large  proportion  for  Chefoo  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  of  this  fiour  came  up  from  Hongkong.  The  value  of 
flour  impoiled  in  the  first  six  months,  1899,  was  $114,169,  or  $37,700 
more  than  the  entire  imports  of  1898. 
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TRANSIT  TRADE. 

Qooda  lent  t»  overland  via  Chiiihi/otg  or  Shanghai  under  IrtmtU  pattei  in  18S7-1 
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This  trade  »bows  a  falling  off,  due  to  many  causes — rebellions  aud 
I'ioting  in  the  southern  and  western  paii;  of  the  proTince,  the  great 
floods,  and  the  opening  of  Tsintau  by  the  Germans  to  trade,  divertiug 
considerable  of  the  ti-affic  that  formerly  came  in  via  Chinkituig  ana 
Shanghai. 

In  time,  I  look  for  a  considerable  decline  in  this  traffic,  as  the  more 
easily  reached  port  of  Taintau  becomes  better  known  to  the  merchants 
inland;  but  there  will,  of  course,  always  be  more  or  less  trade  via 
Ohinkiang  and  the  Grand  Canal,  which  crosses  the  province. 
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ae  produce  from  ChtfoQ  daring  the  year  1898 — Continued. 
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The  most  valuable  exports  were  beans  and  bean  cake  (nearly 
$1,000,000);  groundnut  (peanut)  oil,  $230,404;  yellow  sUk,  $331,307; 
wild  silk,  $799,988;  pongees,  $214,389;  atraw  braid,  $903,895,  aad 
vermicelli,  $575,804. 

Moat  of  the  straw  braid  and  pongees  are  for  the  United  Stat«s  mar- 
ket, nearly  all  going  to  Shanghai,  where  they  are  invoiced  and  shipped 
for  America  (see  the  commissioner's  remarks  quoted  above). 

During  the  oUendar  year  1898,  I  certified  to  invoices  as  follows: 

To  United  Btates: 

EmbroidericB f26. 19 

Pongeta 1,086.16 

Silk,  brown 52,682.32 

Straw  braid 112,621.40 

Miscellaneous 13.60 

166,329.57 
To  Manila,  straw  braid 7,148.24 

173,477.81 
This,  of  course,  represents  but  a  small  fraction  of  what  really  left 
here  for  thi^  Unit:4?d  States  via  Shanghai. 

It  seems  tu  me  that  a  profitable  trade  with  the  United  States  might 
be  done  in  many  of  the  exports  from  Chefoo;  in  fact,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  things  to  be  had  in  China  that  could  be  brought  with  less 
trouble  and  expense  here  than  from  other  countries,  as  they  now  are. 
I  have  recently  read  in  the  home  press  that  the  Government  of 
China  refused  to  allow  our  authorities  in  Manila  to  import  mules  and 
horses  from  north  China.  The  French  have  imported  large  numbers 
into  Saigon  from  here,  and  they  are  constantly  being  shipped  to 
Hongkong,  etc. 

GENERAL. 

Dunng  1898,  51,259  passengers  arrived  in  Chefoo  and  47,962  left, 
of  whom  over  45,000  were  coolies  for  work  on  the  Russian  railways 
in  Vladivostock,  Port  Arthui',  and  Kiuchwang. 

AVhilc  the  year  1898  has  been  a  good  one  for  American  trade,  show- 
ing an  increase  in  imports  of  our  merchandise,  it  is  noticeable  that 
Great  Britain  has  lost  in  every  line,  including  her  shipping;  and 
although  we  sold  more  than  all  Europe  or  any  country  in  the  world, 
exccptmg  Japan,  this  is  the  table  which  is  always  quoted  in  showing 
trade  A'alues: 

Total  dvIUipaid  vnder  eadt  fiagfor  year  189S. 
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The  United  States,  which  supplies  the  cargoes  for  these  ships,  is  at 
the  foot  of  the  list,  only  cxcee<Ong  Denmark;  and  even  Bussia  paid  $4 
more  than  we  did. 

After  a  great  deal  of  persuasion,  I  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  mer- 
chants here  to  take  direct  shipments  of  goods,  but  now,  for  some 
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reason,  no  one  at  home  seems  to  be  intereated  in  the  mstter,  although 
it  was  principally  at  the  instance  of  Southern  mills  that  I  pushed  the 
matter.  So  far  aa  I  am  aware,  no  one  has  accepted  or  even  made  an 
offer  in  reply  to  Messrs.  Cornab^  Eckford  &  Co.  s  letter,  published  in 
Advance  Sheets  468,  of  July  6,  1899,'  page  13. 

TRADE  FOB  1899. 
Shipping  for  period  ended  Jvne  SO,  1S99. 
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Thia  shows  that  for  the  dullest  six  months  of  1899,  the  shipping  was 
more  than  double  that  of  the  same  period  in  1898. 

Of  the  sailing  vessels,  there  was  one  from  New  York,  the  American 
ship  P.  JV.  Blanchard,  and  a  British  ship  with  lumber  from  Portland, 
Oreg. 

The  total  shipping  under  the  American  flag  for  this  period  was: 

8.8.  Yikmng 886 

8.8,  P.  N.  ^kachord 1,603.13 

as.  Yiksang 886 

Total 3,275.13 

The  steamer  Yiksang,  while  flying  our  flag  and  being  entered  and 
cleared  as  an  American  steamer,  was  subsequently  placed  under  her 
proper  color — British.  It  has  been  learned  uiat  nearly  200  ships  have 
been  recently  transferred  to  the  American  flag  in  Manila. 

The  above  table  showa  a  vast  improvement.  I  am  officiaily  avrare  of 
the  arrival  of  two  other  American  ships  in  this  district  ^t  Tsmtau),  and 
I  have  no  record  of  the  number  that  have  arrived  in  Fort  Arthur.  I 
am  informed  that  there  are  now  two  American  ships,  both  oil  laden, 
en  route  from  New  York — one  for  this  port,  the  other  for  Tsintau. 

Between  the  months  of  March  and  September  this  year,  I  counted 
eighteen  ships  in  the  list  of  departures  from  Pacific  coast  ports,  lum- 
ber laden,  for  China;  more  than  half  of  them  for  north  China,  and 
two  for  Tsintau,  in  this  district.  But  when  we  can  not  send  our  mails 
under  our  own  flag,  it  is  useless  to  expatiate  upon  our  shipping. 

Again,  I  venture  to  point  out  the  harm  that  wo  are  doing  ourselves 
by  Mie  opium  treaty.  In  entering  into  that  comjjact  we  received 
nothing  in  return,  but,  on  the  contrary,  gave  a  great  impetus  to  for- 
eign shipping  and  killed  our  own.  Let  us  once  regain  control  of  our 
merchancuse  on  the  sea,  and  then  we  will  be  able  to  dictate  our  own 
tei-ms,  and  not  be,  as  we  now  are,  at  the  mercy  of  tramp  steamers. 

>  Alao  in  Coiwalat  Heporta,  No.  228,  September,  1899. 
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With  our  vast  possessions  in  the  Pacific,  we  ought  to  be  the  para- 
mount, power  in  this  region,  and  would  be  if  we  could  reach  those 
possessions  uBder  our  owb  flag. 


X  inonlhe  ended  June  SO,  1899. 
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Of  the  97  classes  of  merchandise  enumerated  in  this  table,  59  show 
a  loss  and  38  a  gain  as  compared  with  the  first  six  months  of  1S98. 
Of  the  38  classes,  23  are  of  European  or  American  origin  and  16  of 
Asiatic,  including  Japanese.  Of  the  22  non-Asiatdc  classea,  5  are 
known  to  be  American;  in  fact,  America  lost  only  in  one— kerosene 
oil.  Of  the  16  Asiatic  classes  m  which  a  gain  is  shown,  3  belong  to 
Japan. 

I  am  confident  that  the  loss  in  our  oil  will  be  more  than  made  up  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  as  by  that  time  two  ships  from  New  York  will 
have  reached  the  district. 

For  most  of  the  data  for  1899,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Commissioner 
Carroll,  as  the  published  returns  for  each  quarter  do  not  give  values, 
etc. 

IKDIAN   COEN. 

Before  leaving  this  table,  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  entry, 
'*  Indian  com,"  and  to  say  that,  so  far  as  known,  this  is  the  first  entry 
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of  indisn  corn  in  the  customs  returns  of  China,  although  this  is  a  splendid 
field.  From  time  to  time,  1  have  received  letters  from  parties  in  the 
United  States  who  wished  to  enter  this  market  for  the  sale  of  corn. 
To  one  and  all  I  wrote  and  gave  them  the  necessary  data.  Nothing  came 
'  of  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  the  natives  here  the  good  qiudities  of 
com  as  food.  It  is  not  necessary  to  t«ach  them  how  to  prepare  it,  nor 
to  oust  any  other  food  product.  Com  is,  and  has  been  for  years,  the 
principal  article  of  foiM  in  this  province.  The  only  trouble  is  there 
is  never  enough  to  supply  the  demand. 

This  chance  to  supply  over  30,000.000  corn-consuming  people  1  laid 
before  the  American  public;  and  on  tnis  side  I  got  the  Chinese  to  take  it 
up,  got  Chinese  papers  to  speakofi^  and  kept  on  writing  to  America  to 
men  who  are  spending  thousands  of  dollars  in  Europe  to  teach  Euro- 
peans the  uses  of  com  in  order  to  increase  the  demand;  but  "  China 
IS  a  rice-eating  country,"  they  said;  "  no  use  trying." 

Then  came  the  famine,  caused  by  the  floods.  I  renewed  mr  effortfl. 
A  syndicate  of  rich  Chinese,  through  the  assistance  of  American 
missionaries,  put  into  my  hands  first-class,  bona-fide  guaranties  for 
$76,000  gold,  with  a  promise  of  more,  boomed  American  com  in 
Chinese  papers,  and  then  telegraphed  to  America  for  bids  for  1,600 
tons  {60,000  bushels),  payment  cash  on  delivery.  My  Chinese  friends 
came  here  every  day,  and  every  day  1  had  to  tell  them,  "  No  answer." 
For  three  weefa  this  was  kept  up.  Far  and  near  the  news  had  been 
spread  that  American  corn  was  coming — "we  shall  have  something 
to  eat." 

A  Chinese  general,  who  was  mobilizing  his  army  of  4,000  men  in 
the  interior,  sent  a  courier  to  me,  who  came  in  at  2  a.  m.  and  insisted 
that  I  should  at  once  telegraph  for  1,500  bushels  more.  1  told  him 
that  there  were  no  ships  to  spare  and  my  people  could  not  send  it 
My  Chinese  friends  left  me  disgusted,  and  I  was  $40  poorer. 

During  this  time,  I  had  personally  mailed  hundreds  of  letters,  inclos- 
ing an  appeal  for  corn  to  every  farmers'  society  and  f^icultural  paper 
throughout  the  entire  corn  belt.  I  sent  them  to  chambers  of  com- 
merce, grain  exchanges,  the  maize  propaganda,  and  got  no  reply.  I 
have  written  on  this  subject  before,  out  here  is  the  sequel  to  my  work: 

In  June  and  July,  I  heard  that  American  corn  was  coming  into  Che- 
foo.  I  received  inquiries  from  Hongkong;  their  correspondents  in 
the  United  States  had  heard  that  there  was  some  one  who  wanted  to 
buy  com  in  Chefoo.  I  heard  from  Seattle,  Tacoma,  California,  and 
from  Japanese  in  Tokio.  Then  it  was  found  that  parties  in  Kobe, 
Japan,  had  quietly  sent  to  the  United  States  and  brought  over  100,000 
bushels  of  corn,  and  have  been  shipping  it  here  ever  since.  So  Japan- 
ese merchants  derive  the  benefit  of  all  of  my  work.  While  it  is  true 
that  America  sells  the  corn,  still  some  one  else  is  getting  the  profit 
and  Japan  the  credit. 

When  I  telegraphed  for  the  60,000  bushels,  it  was  calculated  that 
the  corn  could  DC  landed  in  Chefoo  at  a  cost  of  from  $1.10  to  $1.30 
Mexican  per  bushel  (56  to  66  cents  gold);  it  subsequently  was  selling 
as  high  as  $1.85  Mexican  per  bushel. 

During  May  and  June  {mostly  in  the  latter  part  of  June)  there  were 
imported  into  this  port  from  Japan  35,208  piculs  {133j  pounds=l 
picul ;  56  pound8=l  bushel),  or  83,828  bushels,  valued  at  88,020  haik- 
wan  taels,  or  1.06  haikwan  teels  per  bushel,  equivalent  to  75  cents  g«jld 
per  bushel,  or  SO  cents  gold  dearer  than  my  lowest  estimate. 
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Since  my  remarks  in  Advance  Sheets  of  CoDsular  Reports  No.  504 
were  written  (May  25),  I  have  discovered  that  some  one  does  want  to 
sell  com.     I  read  this  in  a  Chicago  paper  of  April  27  last: 

B^ardinff  the  receipt  by  the  State  Department  at  Waehington  of  a  measE^  from 
Consul  Fowler  at  Chetoo,  Chiua,-  requeeting  bids  by  cable  for  60.000  bushels  of  com 

to  be  delivered  in  Chefoo  within  ten  weeks,  members  of  the  firm  of 

said  yesterday:  "It  is  poeeible  that  60,000  bushels  of  com  wiil  be  shipped  to  China, 
but  they  won't  want  any  more  for  a  year  if  itis.  The  natural  food  of  that  coud- 
try  is  rice.  There  are  no  horses  to  speak  of  in  China."  Members  of  the Com- 
pany stud:  "Com  will  no  doubt  be  used  in  China,  and  when  the  Philippine  Islands 
are  pacified  a  new  market  wit)  be  opened  there.  The  corn  States  in  the  Middle 
West  would  of  course  be  largely  the  gainers." 

Within  a  month  one  of  those  very  parties  has  written  to  me  saying 
that  someone  in  Chefoo  wishes  to  buy  corn,  and  offering  to  seU  oR 
that  is  wanted,  laid  down  in  Kobe,  all  charges  paid,  for  4df  cents  per 
bushel,  and  the  freight  from  Kobe  to  Chefoo  is  calculated  at  f  1.81 
gold  per  ton.  Now,  had  that  tirm  been  wise  it  could  have  estimated 
something  like  this:  60,000  bushels  to  Kobe  at  50  cents :=  130,000; 
freight,  Kobe  to  Chefoo,  $1.81  on  1,500  tons:^j3,656;  allow  for  trans- 
portation charges  in  Kobe,  $1,345,  and  this  would  make  the  actual  cost 
of  the  60,000  bushels  in  Chefoo  harbor  $35,000  gold. 

At  the  customs  valuation  of  the  corn  from  Japan,  60,000  bushels 
cost  in  harbor  $46,000.  Thus  there  was  a  leeway  of  $10,000  gold  for 
the  American  dealer;  and,  of  course,  he  would,  have  had  the  same 
profits  that  the  Kobe  men  had. 

At  present,  coin  is  entering  here,  but  I  can  not  learn  who  the  sellers 
or  purchasers  are. 

The  floods  and  famine  were  unparalled,  and  caused  intense  and  wide- 
spread suffering,  which  will  be  repeatea  the  coming  winter.  From 
the  above  tables,  it  can  be  seen  how  great  is  the  demand  for  food — 
6,614,400  pounds  of  Indian  corn  being  consumed  (a  small  portion  came 
from  Manchuria  and  Wuhu),  and  imports  of  American  nour  increas- 
ing from  $41,394  to  $114,169. 

HATCHES. 

I  attribute  the  large  demand  for  Japanese  matches  to  the  dryness  of 
the  climate;  in  damp  climates  they  are  almost  useless.    The  best 

aualit^  is  put  up  in  packages  of  10  ooxes.  The  boxes  are  similar  to 
lose  in  wnich  ISwemsh  matches  come.  The  matches  are  safety  and 
odorless,  but  in  damp  weather  fail  to  ignite  readily  by  friction.  The 
package  of  10  boxes  retails  for  35  cash — say,  2  cents  gold.  The 
demand  for  European  matches  is  rapidly  declining. 

With  misery  and  poverty  in  the  interior  it  is  but  natural  that  many 
articles  should  show  a  decline,  yet  the  losses  on  the  old  lines  are  more 
than  made  up  by  the  increases  in  manufactured  goods  and  new  classes. 
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COMMERCIAL   BELATIOHB. 
IMPORTS  FBOM  UNITED  STATES. 


The  following  ahows  our  relative  position  for  the  first  t 
of  1899: 


The  above  table  shows  that  the  foreien  trade  made  a  net  increaae  in 
value  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  goKl  during  the  period. 

The  direct  imports  from  Japan  increased  from  $844,739.16  to 
$1,700,674.19,  or  an  increase  of  ^55,935.03  over  the  same  period  of 
1898;  in  other  words,  they  were  just  double;  and  it  is  remarEable  that 
the  only  direct  imports  from  non-Asiatic  countries  were  from  the 
United  States,  which  increased  from  $31,294.23  in  1898  to  $61,424.90 
in  1899. 

Thus,  the  United  States  ia  the  only  country  in  the  world  (excepting 
Japan)  that  is  credited  with  direct  imports  to-  Chefoo  for  this  period 
(for  Hongkong  is  geographically,  if  not  politically,  a  part  of  (Jiina). 

The  totel  net  value  ot  the  foreign  trade  for  first  six  months  of  1899 
being  $5,318,095.32,  if  we  ezdude  the  imports  from  Japan,  $1,700,- 
674.19,  we  have  left  for  all  the  rest  of  the  world  $3,617,421,  while  the 
value  of  those  articles  specilied  as  American  was  as  follows: 
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United  SUM  gold. 

Value  direct  imports  Dot  eleewhere  included (20,663.17 

Sheetiags 592,116.60 

Drillfl 146,034.02 

Jeww 10,309.76 

Keroseneoll 137,196.16 

Flour 114,169.18 

Hamfl 215.40 

Butter  and  cheese 215. 40 

Household  stores 494.42 

Total 1,021,314.01 

Thus,  the  specified  classes  of  AmericaD  imports  represent  in  value 
ooe-tbird  of  the  total  imports. 

Aa  I  have  i^peatedly  stated  in  former  reports,  the  customs  returns 
are  not  detailed,  and  do  not  give,  in  most  cases,  the  country  of  origin, 
so  it  is  difficult  to  learn  just  what  our  trade  is  worth.  I  tried  this 
year,  in  order  to  give  a  correct  view  in  this  report,  to  get  the  details; 
but  while  the  customs  officials  afforded  me  every  facility,  the  task 
was  too  great.  However,  I  was  told  that  if  I  added  up  the  direct 
imports  and  those  known  to  be  American  as  given  in  the  table,  and 
subtracted  that  amount  from  the  total  net  value  of  foreign  imports, 
and  added  one-half  of  the  result  to  the  known  American  data,  I  would 
arrive  at  the  value  of  our  imports  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30. 

I  find  that  it  works  as  follows: 

Total  net  value  of  foreign  imports (5,318,096.32 

Total  net  value  of  direct  foreign  trade,  incltidiiig  merchandise  specified 

as  American 3, 389, 665. 46 

Leaving  unenumerated 1, 928, 438. 87 

One-half  of  this  (stated  by  the  customs  to  be  American) 964, 219. 44 

Known  American  valuea 1,021,314.01 

Total,  according  to  customs'  estimate 1,985,633.46 

This  represents  the  value  of  American  trade  in  Chefoo  for  the  dull- 
est six  months  of  1S99.  Large  as  this  is,  it  is  really  below  the  actual 
facts.  For  instance,  one-sixm  of  the  direct  imports  from  Hongkong 
(1667,329.30)  is  American,  flour  being  valued  at  $114,169.18,  and 
American  corn  from  Japan  at  t7d,000.  1  saw  an  order  for  $40,000 
worth  of  machinery  sold  here  in  April,  and  I  have  before  me  an 
invoice  of  files,  valued  at  $480;  and  there  are  more  American  goods 
on  the  customs  jetty  now  than  from  all  Europe. 

I  counted  one  day  last  week  43  lai^  cases  of  canton  flannels  from 
Boston.  There  was  a  quantity  of  flour;  8,000  bag^  had  been  landed, 
and  the  harbor  was  full  of  lighters  loaded  with  it.  1  saw  bicycles 
from  New  Yorkj  lar^  cases,  containing  50,000  packages  eacn,  of 
cigarettes  from  Vii^nia;  barrel  after  barrel  of  beer  from  Milwaukee, 
St.  Louis,  Tacoma,  San  Jose,  etc.;  hundreds  of  bales  of  American 
domestics;  sewing  machines,  condensed  milk,  canned  goods,  electro- 
plated ware,  watches,  and  nails.  In  fact,  two-thirds  of  the  dock  was 
covered  with  merchandise  from  the  United  States.  I  make  it  a  practice 
to  go  down  there  once  or  _twice  a  month,  and  thereby  get  an  insight 
as  to  how  our  trade  is  booming.  What  is  not  Japuiese,  American, 
or  Chinese  is  principally  German,  but  the  main  trade  is  American  and 
Japanese. 
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This  is  no  fancy  sketch,  nor  is  it  written  from  patriotiam;  it  is  the 
hard  fact.  Eveo  the  English  customs  officials  frankly  tell  me  that  one- 
third  of  the  trade  b  American. 

The  value  of  American  sheetings,  drills,  jeans,  oil,  and  flour  entered 
for  the  quarter  ended  September  80, 1899,  is  $620,763.  We  therefore 
have  a  reliable  record  of  f2,606,896  for  nine  months  of  this  year  as 
the  value  of  American  trade  in  Chef  oo  alone;  and,  as  I  stated  above,  a 
ship  landed  here  Ust  week  a  cai^o  of  American  flour,  651,000  pounds, 
valued  at  $17,708  gold,  and  another  cargo  is  en  route;  and  two  ships 
laden  with  oil  are  en  route  from  New  York  for  the  district;  and  we 
have  yet  to  add  all  that  which  has  passed  in  via  Tsintau,  Weihaiwei, 
overland,  etc.  It  is  readily  seen  that  Chefoo  is  proving  to  be  one  of 
our  most  valuable  markets  in  the  East,  as  it  surely  is  the  most  valu- 
able in  China  to  us. 

llie  manager  for  the  American  flour  trade  was  hei-e  recently  from 
Hongkong.  He  said  he  bad  come  up  to  see  how  it  was  there  was  such 
a  tremendous  increase  in  his  ordera  for  this  place.  He  found  out  and 
has  appointed  agents  here.  He  said  to  me  tJmt  many  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent Chinese  in  Hongkong  think  of  Chefoo  only  as  a  small  fishing 
port.  I  replied:  "So  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  but  in  the  last  three 
years  it  has  jumped  into  the  first  place,  so  far  as  we  (Americans)  are 
concerned,  on  account  of  the  proxmiitj)'  of  the  British  at  Weihaiwei, 
Geimans  at  Tsintau,  and  the  Russians  in  Port  Arthur." 

Erporti  S'"'  *i^  TMiniht  endfd  June  SO,  1S99. 
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In  the  twenty-seven  classes  of  eaports  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1809,  sixteen  show  substantial  increases  over  the  same  period  of 
1898.  The  export  of  all  classes  of  silk  increased,  while  straw  braid 
fell  off. 
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During  this  j>eriod,  I  certified  to  invoices  as  follows: 
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This  shows  a,  net  loss  of  816,993.83,  entirely  due  to  brown  silk, 
which  was  sent  to  Shanghfti,  thence  to  the  United  States.  The  above 
shows  but  a  small  fraction  of  our  purchases  here. 

Straw  braid  for  MauiJa  to  value  of  $4,065.52  was  invoiced  here  dur- 
ing this  period, 

Rtexporufor  *ix  montht  eadtd  June  30, 1899. 
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This  table  shows  a  movement  in  the  reexport  of  American  drills, 

sheetings,  and  oil,  which  means  that  these  are  entering  a  new  field, 

or  have  been  shipped  away  in  some  new  manner.    Twenty  of  the 

classes  named  above  were  not  in  the  list  of  1S9S.  -  i 
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HieaioyABiEB. 

Last  year  I  wrote:  "They  have  had  a  remarkably  peaceful  year, 
not  one  complaint  having  been  made  to  me  of  antiforeifn  acts.  This 
ia  the  first  rear  that  I  have  been  in  China  that  I  hBve\nown  such  a 
record."  Unfortunately,  the  story  is  now  different.  Since  Christ- 
mas, there  has  been  nothing  but  trouble.  Riots,  murder,  and  acts  of 
the  most  diabolical  nature  have  beeo  committed  upon  the  native 
adherents  of  the  missionaries.  Tbe  situation  grew  so  bad  that  the 
Germans  sent  inland  a  strong  military  force,  burning  down  one  or  two 
villages  and  taking  back  with  them  several  of  tbe  leaders  of  the  vil- 
l^^s  as  hostages  for  future  peace. 

On  several  occasions,  Americans  and  Germans  escaped  by  diplomacy 
and  pluck. 

The  indemnity  for  these  outrages  has  just  been  paid,  and  now  the 
whole  western  part  of  the  province  is  in  a  ferment,  and  much  care 
will  be  necessary  to  pass  tbe  winter  without  the  loss  of  foreign  life. 

Several  causes  for  this  change  can  be  found.  The  floods  and  fam- 
ine naturally  raise  disturbers  in  all  lands.  The  governor,  who  so 
successfuUy  kept  the  peace,  was  removed,  and  the  present  incumbent 
is  known  to  be  opposed  to  foreigners  and  things  foreign;  and  when 
the  governor  is  hostile,  one  can  count  on  local  officials  bemg  tbe  same. 

There  was  one  noble  exception.  The  official  at  Ichaufu  did  all  in 
his  power  at  great  personal  risk  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 
our  fellow-countrymen  in  that  city.  While  suppressing  open  riot  and 
anarchy  (native  children  were  being  burnt  alive)  he  caused  the  death 
of  some  of  the  cutthroats  by  ordering  his  soldiers  to  stop  the  tumult, 
and  for  this  he  was  cashiered. 

AMERICAN  INTEBE8T8. 

In  my  annual  report  of  October  14,  1897,  Commercial  Relations 
1896-97,  p.  993, 1  said: 

In  this  province  there  are  altogether  165  American  men,  women,  and  children,  &l] 
of  whom,  except  one  mercantile  honee  (L.  H.  Smith  &  Go.)  and  tbe  members  of  this 
conBulata,  are  connected  with  the  variouBna'""  — 


To-day,  there  are  on  the  register  of  citizens  250,  or  an  increase  in 
two  years  of  85,  among  whom  there  are  4  merchants,  1  stenographer, 
2  hotel  managers,  1  mineralogist,  5  assistants,  1  sf  ent,  1  in  charge  of 
Chinese  posts,  1  in  customs,  2  in  banking,  and  the  rest  in  missions. 
There  are  16  doctors  connected  with  the  American  missions.  Besides 
this,  the  following  American  firms  have  established  branches  in  Port 
Arthur  and  Talienwan:  L.  H.  Smith  &  Co.,  Clarkson  &  Co.,  Amer- 
ican Trading  Company,  Fearon  Daniel  &  Co.  (Anglo-American),  and 
there  are  some  15  other  Americans  employed  in  various  capacities. 

FIHANCBS,  ETC. 

Russian  rubles  are  getting  to  be  a  familiar  sight,  and  no  longer 
excite  comment.  The  Russian  Bank  issues  paper  money,  half  in  Chi- 
nese, half  in  Russian,  for  use  on  the  railways.  Exchange  has  been 
fairly  steady  during  the  year,  the  cash  being  worth  about  tbe  same 
now  as  it  was  a  year  ago, 

For  the  first  time  in  my  experience  in  China,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  United  States  gold  coin.     I  wanted  to  buy  a  draft  to 
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send  home  October  1.  I  was  told  that  I  could  have  all  the  United 
States  ^Id  dollara  I  wanted  at  $2  Mexican  for  each  dollar  gold  coiti; 
that  is  to  Bay,  for  one  Mexican  I  could  get  50  centfi  gold.  As  I  wanted 
to  send  the  money  by  mail,  I  had  to  have  a  drafL  for  which  I  paid 
(2.04  Mexican  for  every  dollar  United  States.  The  point  is,  that  I 
could  get  United  States  gold  coin  here  in  Chefoo,  and  could  get  it 
cheaper  than  I  could  in  the  United  States. 

The  American  bank,  the  establishment  of  which  I  bare  so  of  teii  urged, 
seems  as  far  away  as  ever,  but  the  field  is  still  open,  and  I  know  of  no 
better  one  for  such  an  enterprise. 

The  quotations  for  shares  in  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank  on 
October  19  were:  Number  shares,  80,000;  value,  J126  Mexican;  paid 
up,  1125  (Mexican) ;  last  dividend — half  yearly — £'zi  (say  $35  Mexican); 
closing  quotations,  1518.75  Mexican,  or  315  per  cent  premium. 

The  tnnk  building  in  Siianghai  could  not  be  duplicated  now  for 
twice  $250,000.  * 

There  are  any  number  of  reasons  why  an  American  bank  would  pay 
in  China.  Then,  we  have  no  newspaper.  There  is  not  in  all  China  a 
newspaper  that  we  can  depend  upon  to  set  forth  our  side  of  the  story. 
The  two  leading  papers  are  English,  and  naturally  put  English  inter- 
ests before  all  others,  while  in  many  of  the  smaller  ports  there  are 
others  owned  by  the  same  nationality.  The  French  and  Germans  now 
have  their  own  pa[>er6. 

The  French,  German,  English,  and  Russian  also  have  their  own 
banks,  but  we  must  depend  upon  foreigners,  not  only  to  carry  us,  our 
cargoes  and  mails,  but  to  do  our  banking  and  to  give  us  the  news. 

More  Americans  (nonresidents)  passed  through  Chefoo  this  year 
than  ever  before — at  least  600,  of  whom  over  3(X)  stopped  in  Chefoo. 
I  have  seen  more  of  my  countrymen  this  summer  than  at  any  time 
in  the  last  ten  years. 


None  are  required  here. 

PASSPOETS,  POSTAI.  RBGULATION8,  ETC. 

A^in,  I  must  draw  attention  to  the  necessity  of  having  passports 
for  Port  Arthur  and  Russian  territory. 

The  negligence  that  Americans  show,  in  failing  to  obtain  passports 
from  the  state  Department  before  leaving  for  abroad,  is  astonishing. 
Accustomed  to  travel  in  their  own  countir  without  let  or  hindrance, 
most  of  them  can  not  conceive  that  when  they  go  abroad  they  are  but 
one  of  many  nationalities;  the  lack  of  a  passport  often  puts  them  to 
great  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time,  and  not  infrequently,  of  money. 

Americans  come  here  intending  to  go  to  Port  Arthur.  On  calling 
at  the  steamer^s  office  for  a  ticket,  they  are  informed  that  they  must 
have  passports.  Although  wishing  to  depart  at  once,  they  have  to 
come  to  this  office,  make  out  their  application,  perhaps  at  great  per- 
sonal inconvenience,  and  as  it  requires  weeks  to  get  the  passport  from 
the  legation,  they  are  supplied  with  a  local  passport — "  travel  certifi- 
cat«" — which,  as  it  must  be  stamped  by  the  local  officials,  they  rarely 
receive  until  after  their  steamer  has  left.  Thus  they  have  to  wait 
several  days.  It  is  easy  for  them  to  comeprovided  with  a  passport, 
and  difficult  to  get  one  when  in  China.     Tne  case  is  trying  when  a 
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naturalized  citizen  applies,  and  finds  that  he  has  left  his  naturalization 
papers  at  home,  for  tnen  neither  the  legation  nor  the  consul  can  help 
Dim. 

I  have  often  thought  it  would  also  be  a  ^ood  idea  if  the  various 
mission  boards  supplied  their  missionaries  with  passports  before  leav- 
ing home.     Much  trouble  and  inconvenience  would  thus  be  saved. 

An  idea  as  to  the  demand  for  passports  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  applications  at  this  office: 


1899,  to  September  30 18 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  twice  as  manv  paasports  were  issued  for 
the  nine  months  of  this  year  as  were  issued  for  the  entire  year  of  1897. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  more  applications  are  made  here  than  at  any  other 
of  our  consulates  in  China,  and  most  of  them  were  for  business  men 
"In  a  huny  to  catch  the  steamer  for  Port  Arthur." 

I  have  been  officially  informed  by  one  mission  in  this  province  that 
they  owed  their  lives  to  the  possession  by  one  of  them  of  a  passport 
that  had  been  sealed  by  the  Pekin  authorities  shortly  afterthe  "coup" 
last  fall.  These  Americans  were  in  deadly  peril;  in  fact,  they  l^d 
expected  every  hour  to  be  their  last.  The  mob  was  ugly— extremely 
dangerous — because  the  "Emperor  no  longer  reigned.  There  was  no 
government,  therefore  no  one  to  punish  them."  As  a  last  resort,  one 
of  the  Americans  showed  them  his  passport,  pointing  to  the  date  in 
Chinese,  with  the  big  seal  over  it — the  date  was  a  month  after  the  coup. 
"The  Government  at  Pekin  still  lived,"  the  mob  became  cautious, 
troops  arrived,  and  our  people  were  saved.  The  cost  of  that  passport 
was  »2.  It  saved  the  lives  of  three  Americans,  and  China  much  money 
in  indemnities. 

During  the  past  year,  post-offices  have  been  established  in  this  prov- 
ince at  the  following  towns:  Tengchow,  Hwang-tsien,  Laichow,  Shaho, 
Ninghai,  Weihaiwei,  Wenteng,  Shihhao,  Lai  Yang,  under  the  Chefoo 
office,  which  is  in  charge  of  an  American  citizen.  From  Kyau-chau, 
which  is  under  the  charge  of  a  German,  there  are  also  the  following 
recently  established  offices  in  the  province:  Chim6,  Pinghi,  Weihsien, 
Chiningchow,  Tsouping,  CJiinan,  Tenghsien,  altogether  23  offices  in 
Shantung,  In  all  China,  there  are  97;  thus  this  district  has  one-fourth 
of  all  the  Chinese  Imperial  post-offices,  which  are  under  the  control 
of  the  foreign  customs. 

Nothing  modifying  this  system  has  occurred  since  my  report  pub- 
lished in  Commercial  Relations,  1898,  p.  999.  Since  the  inauguration 
of  the  inland-service,  delivery  of  correspondence  to  and  from  the 
interior  has  become  to  a  great  extent  a  matter  of  guesswork.  So 
badly  is  the  system  managed  that  the  Chinese,  who  are  never  in  a 
hurry,  are  complaining.     My  informant  inland  writes: 

Not  only  do  the  fore^Dera  complain  of  the  Blowneas  of  the  service,  but  epecial 
inquiry  among  the  busmess  houses  of  this  city  (Weihaien)  reveals  the  reason  why 
the  natives  do  not  patronize  tiie  new  service.  They  say  it  la  "  t'ai  man"  (too  slow). 
It  is  quite  ojoke  on  foreign  enterprise  when  such  comments  are  made  by  the  notori- 
oubIv  slow  Chinese  upon  a.  moil  schedule  designed  by  foreigners  as  an  improvement 
on  the  old  way. 

From  a  schedule  furnished  me,  I  learn  that  mails  take  from  five  to 
ten  days  longer  on  the  road. 

D.gitizecbyG00glc 
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Much  dissatisfaction  is  also  expressed  because  the  customs  insist 
upon  i^ondinf;  Germans  to  take  chai^  of  these  inland  offices,  when  the 
foreign  population  is  nearly  all  American  and  Knglish, 

The  province  is  getting  under  the  control  of  Germany  fast  enough, 
and  it  seems  strange  that  the  Imperial  post  should  use  every  effort  to 
help  on  that  end. 

Wh^  the  United  States  ever  allowed  China  to  take  chai^  of  our. 
mails  IS  a  mystery  that  no  one  here  understands.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  an  ofBcial  dispatch  ^rom  our  Post-Office  Department  in 
Washington,  dated  June  30,  1897: 

The  repreeentativea  of  China  BtAted  that  the  Chinese  poet  is  now  preparad  to  receive 
at  ShaDguai  and  transmit  without  charge,  to  addreaKs  at  interior  Chinese  poet-offlces 
hilly  prepaid  articles  contained  in  the  mails  received  at  yonr  agenc}[  from  the  United 
States;  oad  to  transport  to  your  agency  articlee  destined  for  the  United  States  which 
are  delivered  at  the  interior  Chinese  poat-offlcee  upon  which  poetage  ia  prepaid  in 
full  by  means  of  United  States  postage  atampa. 

On  the  terms  above  set  forth,  our  mails  were  surrendered  to  China 
after  they  had  arrived  on  Chinese  soil;  our  office  in  Shanghai  receives 
and  delivers  its  mail  in  Shanghai  as  before,  and  yet  we  are  denied  the 
same  privilege. 

As  soon  as  China  got  control,  she  at  once  instituted  chai^^  on  our 
mails  on  every  pretext.  The  agreement  did  not  specify  letters  or 
packages;  it  says  distinctly  "articles  contained  in  the  mails. **  The 
utest  rules,  dated  Fekia,  August  1,  1899,  say: 

Domeetic  (China)  mail  sent  to  inland  offices  (tliat  ia,  offices  not  in  the  treatv  port) 
payH  only  domestic  postage,  except  pBTcels,  which  pay  doable  postage,  and  wmch  do 
not  enjoy  rcsiwnBibility,  etc. 

International  mail  (nnder  which,  of  course,  comes  United  States  mail)  when  sent 
to  the  interior  overland  (that  is,  to  nontreaty  postK>fficee)  pays  in  addition  to  the 
United  States  posta^  domestic  postage,  except  letters  and  poet  cards.  This  appUee 
to  all  articlee  contaued  in  the  maik  (except  letters  and  poet  cards)  intended  for  or 
from  the  United  States. 

Thus  an  American  inland  pays  on  every  book,  paper,  or  package  that 
is  fully  prepaid  in  United  States  stamps,  on  its  delivery  to  him  at  the 
interior  omce,  1  cent  for  every  4  ounces  on  newspapers,  2  cents  on 
each  2  ounces  or  less  on  printed  matter,  2  cents  per  2  ounces  (5  cents 
minimum  charge)  on  commercial  papers,  and  20  cents  per  pound  on 
parcels. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  what  an  extortionate  charge  this  is,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  everv  article  except  letters  and  cards  is  thus  taxed. 

Say  a  parcel  of  clothing  weighing  1  pound  is  mailed  in  New  York 
to  a  missionary  in  Teagcnow,  40  miles  from  here.  The  merchant  in 
New  York  puts  on  the  cover  16  cents  (1  cent  each  ounce).  According 
to  the  agreement  no  further  charge  was  to  be  made,  but  on  ite  receipt 
at  Tengchow  there  is  the  extra  tax  of  20  cents  (in  excess)  to  be  paid. 
The  rate  is  worse  on  books,  for  books  from  home  require  but  1  cent 
for  each  2  ounces  to  Chefoo,  yet  at  Tengchow  (40  miles  away)  there  is 
the  extra  tax  of  2  cents  for  each  2  ounces. 

On  a  book  weighing  a  pound,  mailed  in  New  York,  the  postage  is 
9  cents  gold.  On  arrival  at  the  interior  post-office  the  missionary  is 
taxed  32  cents  extra.  In  other  words,  China  charges  3  cents  gold 
more  per  pound  for  delivering  a  book  after  it  is  under  her  con&ol, 
than  the  United  States  charges  for  sending  it  to  China. 

In  answer  to  my  remonstrances,  I  am  toHl  that  the  United  States  has 
no  parcel  post    The  United  States  post-office  in  Shanghai  is  a  branch 
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United  States  post-office,  and  anything  gent  from  New  York  to  Cal- 
ifornia can  be  sent  to  Shanghai.  EvetTthin^  that  I  have  on  me,  as  I 
writ*  thia,  except  my  shoes — socks,  underclothing,  shirt,  collar,  neck- 
tie, suspenders,  shirt  studs,  cuff  buttons,  trousers,  vest,  and  coat — came 
from  Boston  in  the  United  States  mails.  Everything  that  Americaus 
cao  buy  in  the  United  States^  and  is  not  too  large  for  mailing,  they 
have  sent  them  by  mail,  and  in  Shanghai  they  receive  it  direct  from  a 
United  States  post-office  without  extra  charge.  Why  should  not  this 
rule  hold  gooa  at  other  places  in  China? 

The  result  of  these  conditions  is  that  Americans  are  compelled  to 
buy  here  or  in  Europe,  and  our  merchants  are  the  losers  and  Amer- 
icans here  are  assessed  an  extra  tax. 

From  many  parts  of  my  district,  it  takes  longer  to  get  a  reply  than 
it  does  from"  ^lew  York.  I  have  correspondence  on  official  matters 
with  parties  inland,  and  if  I  wrote  to-d^,  say  to  Chiningchow  and  to 
New  York,  I  would  get  my  reply  from  New  York  from  a  week  to  ten 
days  earlier. 

As  we  are  without  banks  or  newspapers,  as  stated  above,  so  we  are  now 
without  post-offices.  Here  in  Chefoo,  mere  are  regularly  organized 
German,  Russian,  French,  and  Japanese  post-offices.  I  send  my  miul 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Japanese  post.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
we  should  not  have  our  own  offices!  I  have  received  hundreds  of  let- 
ters of  complaint  on  this  subject. 

Last  winter,  the  postal  authorities  chartered  a  small  steamer  to  cany 
the  French,  Crerman,  and  British  mails  from  here  to  Peitaiho,  where 
the  mail  wa^  put  on  board  train  for  Tientsin  and  Pekin.  The  mails 
were  sent  up  from  Shanghai  to  Chefoo  by  the  first  British  or  Cliinese 
coasting  steamer — not  by  the  Russian  or  Japanese,  although  a  week 
or  ten  days  might  pass  before  a  British  or  Chmese  boat  was  available 
and  ships  of  o^er  Qags  might,  in  the  meantime,  leave  for  this  port. 

The  American  mail,  which  is  by  all  accounts  the  largest,  has  to  take 
its  chances,  often  being  sent  by  courier  overland  from  Shanghai  to 
Pekdn  and  Tientsin.  If  the  American  mail  happens  to  arrive  the  same 
day  as  either  the  French,  British,  or  German,  it  is  forwarded,  other- 
wise it  has  to  wait  here.  The  Germans  send  their  mails  north  in  their 
own  ships. 

TELEORAFHS. 

The  system  has  improved  somewhat  over  its  condition  last  year.  At 
the  earnest  request  of  our  people  inland,  the  legation  asked  the  author- 
ities to  extend  the  lines  to  the  prefectural  cities  of  Taian  and  Ichow, 
and  telegraph  men  are  now  beginning  the  work. 

The  cnarges  for  telegrams  are  curiously  arranged,  the  rates  for 
Chinese  words  being  one-half  of  those  for  English;  yet  the  Chinese  is 
translated  into  En^ish  numerals,  and  thus  sent,  a  charge  of  1  cent 
per  word  being  demanded  for  putting  the  numerals  back  into  Chinese 
at  the  receiving  office. 

WHARFAQE. 

There  is  no  improvement  to  record.  With  the  increased  traffic  the 
customs  jetty  has  become  a  congested  pile  of  merchandlBe,  always  at 
the  mercy  of  the  elements. 

Only  last  week,  complaint  was  made  to  me  of  destruction  of  60  bags 
of  flour  out  of  1,000.  Six  per  cent  is  too  lai^e  a  loss,  especially  when 
there  is  no  need  of  it. 
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HAREniQ  GOODS. 

There  are  no  laws  od  this  subject,  but  the  practice  is  to  be  com- 
mended  for  many  reasons. 

1  notice  that  it  ia  more  coaunoul^  resorted  to  by  the  United  States 
and  Gennany  than  by  other  countries.  OccasioD^ly  one  sees  "  Made 
in  Belgium,"  or  '^England,"  as  the  case  may  lie,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. German  packages  often  come  out  with  Chinese  marks  on 
them. 

It  would  be  a  very  good  idea  if  our  people  also  added  their  names 
and  addresses,  and  if  tbey  had  it  all  translated  into  Chinese  it  would 
appeal  to  the  natives  who  can  not  read  English.  The  Chinese  text  can 
be  easily  obtained  nowadays. 

The  Chinese  here  often  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  their  mer- 
chandise for  lack  of  the  Chinese  marks. 

OOTION   QOOD6. 

A  have  written  so  much  of  late  on  the  subject  of  cottons  that  there 
is  nothing  left  to  add,  except  that  a  short  time  ^o  I  was  shown  some 
cotton  cloth  and  asked  what  it  was.  I  looked,  turned  it  over,  and  said, 
*' Why,  that  is  canton  flannel."  It  was  the  Gret  I  had  seen  in  China. 
Lately,  I  have  seen  vast  quantities  of  it  on  the  dock  and  in  the  shops, 
all  from  New  York  and  Boston. 

I  noticed  the  boxes  it  came  in — ^large,  square,  and  beautifully  planed; 
but  the  boards  were  thin  and  in  many  instances  were  broken  in 
several  places,  exposing  the  contents.    The  lining  of  the  box  was  sim- 

§Iy  paper;  one  sudden  shower  and  the  contents  would  be  spoiled, 
ucb  goods  should  come  in  bales  with  damp  proof  coverings. 

packing:  attention  to  oedebs. 

Again,  I  urge  direct  trade  and  a  change  in  the  method  of  packing. 
Every  bale  of  domestics  arriving  here  is  torn  open  and  often  soiled. 
A  few  days  ago,  liquid  indigo  was  landed  on  -the  dock  and  dozens  of 
bales  of  drills  were  covered  with  the  dye;  one  bale  was  saturated.  A 
few  evenings  ^o,  hurrying  through  the  native  city,  1  was  stopped  by 
a  crowd;  on  looking,  I  saw  a  great  pile  of  sheetings  on  the  muddy, 
slimy  pavementfi.  The  bale,  which  bore  the  name  of  a  Massachusetts 
mill,  had  come  to  pieces;  the  poor  coolies  were  doing  their  utmost  to 
save  the  goods;  they  were  so  poorly  packed  and  so  heavy  that  the 
bale  fell  to  pieces  by  its  own  weight. 

My  remarks  upon  the  manner  in  wliich  some  American  merchandise 
is  packed  have  had  good  effect  in  certain  quarters  at  home,  but  I  find  that 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement.  Make  the  package  smaller. 
Pack  tinned  biscuits  in  boxes  that  do  not  have  to  be  destroyed  in  tak- 
ing out  the  contents.  Line  all  cases  containing  merchandise  affected 
by  dampness  with  tin  or  waterproof  material.  Use  screws,  not  nails, 
on  wooden  boxes,  and  when  an  order  for  certain  goods  is  received  fill 
that  order;  don't  substitute  something  else. 

I  bought  in  the  United  States  last  August  a  lot  of  stoves.  I  wanted 
American  stoves.  On  opening  one  case  I  found  that  it  contained 
English  goods  that  had  paid  duty  in  the  United  States.  I  can  get 
these  English  goods  here  at  about  half  the  price,  because  they  are 
duty  free. 
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Another  instance  is  furnished  by  an  order  for  files  from  the  United 
States.  The  order  was  for  179  dozen  files;  value,  $439.92  gold.  The 
files  that  were  wanted  were  left  out  in  many  instances.  Of  the  27  kinds 
ordered,  11  kinds  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  order.  1  quote 
from  the  original  bill,  showing  only  the  differences: 


Kind. 

Ordeivd. 

1          BeoelTed. 

6dMen                      lllrt™«.nv»r 

KS::::::: 

idcom  short. 

■ 

Five  classes  were  short;  six  classes  were  over,  and  the  merchant  had 
to  pay  $94.73  for  files  he  did  not  order,  less  $J0.43  for  files  ordered 
and  not  received.     I  know  of  many  other  instances  of  the  same  sort. 

One  of  the  engineers  in  Port  Arthur  sent  word  to  me  a  little  while 
a^o  that  the  great  fault  with  American  manufacturers  was  that  they 
did  not  fill  the  orders  literally  and  that  they  sometimes  '*  hurried  too 
much." 

Another  case  was  this  month  brought  to  my  attention,  in  which 
$10,000  gold  is  involved,  the  parties  refusing  to  pay  until  they  got 
the  machinery  that  they  ordered,  as  they  could  not  use  what  was  sent. 

The  shipping  firm  writes: 

We  will  make  flhipment  on  Monday  on  steamship  Rotelta.  We  were  delayed  on 
ehii>ment  of  shafting  by  reason  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  having  to  leave  it 


e  had  to  substitute  8-inch  fo^  lO-inch  single,  which,  however,  will  ue  ample  to 
jiull  the  load  required.  We  had  to  aubetitue  Gi-inch  for  some  6-iach  and  6-uicb. 
ai)d  in  order  to  make  2-iach  .and  2J<inch  we  had  to  split  4}-iiicb,  so  in  all  we  filled 
the  order  for  belting  with  very  slight  changes  from  the  origmal  Older. 

PORT  ARTHUB. 

The  advent  of  the  Russians  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  great 
activity  in  north  China,  their  presence  havmg  given  an  enormous 
impetus  to  our  tiude.  1  was  informed  that  80  per  cent  of  the  equip- 
ment and  material  used  by  them  is  purchased  in  the  United  States. 

Port  Arthur  is  the  moat  active  place  in  the  East,  and  whatever  the 
future  may  bring  it  is  certain  that  no  country  is  receiving  more  profit 
from  this  activity  than  our  own.  A  little  of  the  modern  world  has 
suddenly  been  planted  in  this  Empire,  and  its  effects  are  far-reaching. 
Baldwin  locomotives  are  on  the  tracks  across  the  harbor;  electric  lighte, 
telephones,  machinery — in  fact,  all  the  best  and  latest  appliances — are 
in  use,  and  nearly  all  are  from  the  United  States. 

The  new  town  of  Dalny-Talienwan  is  sure  to  be  the  outlet  of  a  vast 
territory,  and  for  the  next  few  years  at  least  America  will  derive 
the  most  profit.  The  following  newspaper  extract  describes  the  new 
town: 
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place  of  tlie  snUill  native  villages  which  now  partly  auiround  the  bay  of  Talienwsn, 
Bume  20  miles  from  Port  Arthur.  Each  of  theee  viilagee  condetB  of  a  dirty,  narrow 
street  of  badly  built  stone  houses,  furnished  geDerally  with  a  straw  roof,  and  in  these 
wretched  houses  the  Ruaeiaji  troopB  are  at  present  quartered.  Among  the  larger 
buildings  are  two  Buddhist  temples,  one  of  woich  ig  used  as  a  military  hospital  and 
the  other  sa  a  place  of  meeting  lor  tJie  soldiers.  Coiiimanding  the  bay,  but  now  in 
ruins,  are  the  fortificaliona  constructed  by  the  Prussian  colonel.  Von  Hanneke.  They 
consist  of  four  forts,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Cbinor Japanese  war  were  armed  witn 
Krupp  guns,  but  the  Japanese  aft«r  the  captare  of  the  forts  took  the  guns  away  with 
them.  The  heavy  bombardment  damaged  the  outer  walls  of  the  forts  and  destroyed 
the  stone-built  barracks.  The  communication  between  the  forts  was  by  a  paved  way, 
which  is  now  iallinB  into  ruiu  past  repair.  Talienwan  is  connected  with  Port  Arthur 
by  telephone  and  telegraph,  and  the  poet  runs  twice  a  week.  The  bay  remains  free 
from  ice  all  the  year  round,  and  is  almost  closed  in  by  the  mainland  ana  some  islands. 
So  Ear,  therefore,  it  makes  a  satisfactory  harbor,  but  the  question  arises  whether  it 
will  not  be  necessary  here,  as  at  Port  Arthur,  to  deepen  the  harbor  on  account  of  the 
large  draft  of  some  of  the  vessels.  At  preheat  at  Port  Arthur  the  Jarger  ships  have 
to  stand  out  more  than  a  mile  from  the  town.  When  Dalny  is  built.  Port  Arthur  will 
continue  to  be  the  administrative  center,  but  in  commercial  and  industrial  affaire 
Dalny  will  take  the  leading  part  The  majority  of  the  wretched  Chinese  houses 
mentioned  above  were  abandoned  by  Ute  inhabitants  at  the  time  of  ihe  Japanese 
occupation. 

WEIHAIWEI. 

Nothine  whatever  is  i>eiae  done  here;  it  is  the  quietest  place  in 
China.  So  far,  only  a  distilling  plant  has  been  erected;  the  streets 
are  deserted.  Now  and  then  one  meets  with  a  marine  or  sailor  doing 
police  duty,  but  there  are  no  shops,  no  machinery  buzzing.  The  har- 
[>or  is  beautiful  and  full  of  magnificent  ships,  but  although  the  place  is 
only  40  miles  from  here,  it  has  no  regular  connection,  like  Port  Arthur 
and  Tsintau,  but  depends  upon  an  occasional  call  from  a  coasting 
ijteamer.  The  Japanese  line  is  the  only  one  making  it  a  regular  port 
of  call. 

TSINTAn   (kTAU-CHAU). 

This  port  was  thrown  open  to  trade,  and  the  custom-house  (under 
the  auspices  of  the  Chinese  Government,  but  controlled  by  the  German 
governor)  commenced  to  function  on  July  1.  It  is  a  very  lively  place; 
the  Germans,  like  the  Russians,  are  losing  no  time;  ^Tge  buUdings  are 
going  up;  the  finest  hotel  in  tiie  East  is  open  to  traffic,  and  on  Sep- 
temwr  26  Prince  Henry  commenced  work  on  the  three  railways  that 
sooner  or  later  will  traverse  the  province.  All  over  the  province 
Germans  are  at  work;  hundreds  are  moving  into  Tsintau  with  their 
families.  New  lines  of  German  steamers  are  connecting  with  the 
port,  and  in  a  year  or  two  it  promises  to  control  the  trade  of  t^is 
province.  Many  cargoes  of  American  lumber  have  already  arrived 
there. 

Most  of  the  steamers  stop  en  route  to  or  from  Chef oo  to  Shanghai. 
Russian  ships  stop  at  Teintau  en  route  for  Chefoo  and  Port  Arthur, 
as  well  as  the  German  steamers  bound  for  Tientsin,  and  while  British 
steamers  stop  at  the  German  colony,  they  pass  by  tneir  own. 

Chefoo,  being  so  near  these  three  foreign  ports  and  equally  near  to 
N^;a8aki  as  to  Shanghai,  presents  a  good  field  for  our  trade. 

To-day,  I  am  informed  of  another  new  line  of  Japanese  steamers 
which  will  commence  on  October  28  to  run  weekly  from  Shanghai  to 
Tientsin,  via  intermediate  ports.  The  Japanese  nave  already  started 
a  line  to  Manila  from  Hongkong. 
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BnOQEHnONS. 


Again  I  renew  my  su^estions  that  consuls  be  sent  to  Ninchwang 
and  &1I  other  ports  not  now  represented;  that  museuma,  banks,  ana 
newspapers  be  established ;  that  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  be  cut;  that  our 
shipping  be  reestablished;  that  the  Chinese  customs  be  requested  to 
issue  amore  detailed  report  showing  country  of  origin  of  imports,  etc.; 
that  the  museums  established  by  me  missions  inmnd  be  assisted  by 
our  manufacturers,  as  referred  to  on  page  1013  and  1014,  Commercial 
Relations,  Vol.  I,  1898.-  I  trust  they  wUl  receive  the  attention  they 
deserve. 

I  advise  that  our  interests  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  own  people. 
At  last  I  am  able  to  say  that  the  entire  oil  trade  is  no  longer  in  the 
hands  of  Englishmen,  for  my  repeated  representations  on  this  point 
were  noticed.  To-day,  the  ^u<mrd  Oil  Company  has  its  own  offices 
and  its  own  man  here,  and  that  geutlemaa  is  an  American. 

The  increase  in  American  trade  here  is  due  not  to  any  enterprise  on 
our  part,  hut  has  come  almost  in  spite  of  ourselves,  in  mere  compli- 
ance witn  demands. 

John  Fowlbb,  Consul. 

Chefoo,  October  26,  1899. 
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TRADE. 


The  principal  imports  as  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year  have 
>een  as  follows: 
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I  In  reply  to  circular  of  July  10,  1889. 
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From  the  Introduction  to  the  Review  of  the  World's  Commerce  for 
the  years  1896-1897,  I  take  the  following  extract: 

The  world  has  watched  the  pmgresB  of  the  diplomatic  drama  in  China  with  an 
interest  which  has  been  heightened  by  the  knowledge  that  the  practical  outcome 
might  be  the  opening  of  new  channels  of  trade  to  the  commerce  of  the  globe,  or  the 
appropriation  of  them  by  particular  nations  for  their  own  special  benefit  China 
has  for  Bome  years  been  one  of  the  moet  promising  fields  for  American  enterprise, 
industry,  and  capital;  and  the  entrance  of  that  vast  Empire  upon  the  path  of  Weston 
development  under  conditions  which  would  secure  equality  of  opportunity  to  the 
United  States  would  doubtless  result  in  iounense  gains  to  our  manufacturers  in  the 
demands,  which  would  be  sure  to  follow,  for  lines  of  supplies  and  goods  of  various 
descriptions  that  we  are  preeminently  fitted  to  provide.  The  eolation  of  the  problem 
of  the  future  commercial  conditions  of  the  Chineee  Empire  has,  therefore,  an  imme- 
diate and  most  important  relation  tothe  expansion  of  ourezport  trade,  especially  that 
of  the  Pacific  slope. 

These  words  are  true  enougi.  In  the  diplomatic  drama  now  being 
played  in  China,  Russia  and  France  together  are  endeavoring  to  gain 
the  ascendency  against  England,  the  United  States,  ana  Japan. 
Should  these  nations  be  suc^^seful,  new  channels  of  trade  will  be 
appropriated  to  their  special  use.  In  southwestern  China,  namely,  in 
the  provinces  of  Yunnan,  Szechuan,  and  Kweichow,  the  former  bor- 
dering on  Tonkin,  French  influence  is  becoming  very  strong.  The 
trade  of  these  western  provinces  will,  I  presume,  always  follow  the 
valley  of  the  Yangtze.  In  Yunnan  the  country  is  mountainous,  and  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  whether  a  railway  running,  say,  from  Bhamo 
(British  Burma)  or  from  the  Tonkin  border  through  the  province 
would  be  a  financial  success.  In  any  case,  water  transportation  is 
cheaper  than  rail,  although  slower;  and  as  time  in  China  is  not  gener- 
ally regarded  from  a  money  standpoint,  I  presume  the  longer  but 
cheaper  route  would  be  employed. 

NAVIGATION   OF  TANQTZE. 

The  navigation  of  the  Upper  Yangtze  Kiang  between  the  port  of 
Ichang  and  Chungking — -a.  distance  of  about  450  nautical  miles — by 
means  of  light-draft  steamers,  has  not  yet  been  put  to  the  actual  test, 
but  there  is  a  probability  that  early  next  year,  with  one  or  two  steam- 
ers specially  designed  for  this  service,  some  one  will  make  the  experi- 
ment. What  is  needed,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  thorough  survey  of  this 
section  of  the  river  by  one  of  these  light-draft  steamers,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  fully  whether  steam  navigation  will  be  possible  or  profit- 
able. There  is  some  risk,  surely,  but  there  are  tew  undertakings 
which  are  without  this  element. 

SEBICULTUEE. 

In  Szechuan,  silk  culture  forms  one  of  the  principal  industries,  the 
centers  being  Pao-Ning  and  Shun  Ching  to  the  north  of  this  city,  Kia- 
ting  to  the  west,  and  Mien-Chou  and  Jen-Shou  to  the  northwest.  The 
silk  is  coarser  than  that  produced  in  or  near  the  cities  of  Hangchow 
and  Soochow  near  Shanghai,  and  it  is  stated  that  when  used  to  make  up 
Chinese  satins,  etc. ,  at  the  above-  named  places,  it  can  only  be  employea 
in  the  manufacture  lengthwise  and  not  horizotitally,  in  order  to  hide  Its 
coarseness.  Most  places  in  Szechuan  produce  silk  for  local  consump- 
tion, and  those  named  are  only  centers  of  export.  The  imperial  cus- 
toms returns  show  that  raw  silk  to  the  amount  of  4,409  piculs  (587,867 
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pounds)  was  exported  daring  the  fiscal  year  ander  review,  as  against 
4,627  piculs  (616,938  pounds)  for  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  cus- 
toms do  Dot  give  values  in  the  quarteriy  returns,  but  I  estimate  the 
value  for  the  period  at  a  little  over  1,000,000  taels.  Prices  of  silk 
per  ounce  this  autumn  at  Chungking  are  quoted  as  follows:  Mien 
Chou,  which  ranks  first  in  quality,  at  16  taels  (11. 3  cents)  per  ounce; 
Pao-Ning  at  ISJ  taels  (11.2  cents)  per  ounce;  Shun  Ching  and  Kia-ting 
15  taela  (10.8  cents)  per  ounce;  Jen-Shou  at  144-  taels  {10.4  cents)  per 
ounce.  The  production  this  year  at  the  five  places  above  mentioned 
amounted  to  11,000  piculs  (1,466,667  pounds),  ascertained  from  compe- 
tent native  authority.  One  hundred  and  sixty  ounces  of  silk  make 
what  is  called  a  book  or  bundle  and  10  bundles  make  a  picul,  but 
local  custom  varies.  At  Chungking,  there  are  six  hongs  or  licensed 
exchanges  whose  business  it  is  to  send  delegfttes  dutang  the  silk  season, 
which  occurs  in  April  and  May,  and  buy  up  raw  si&  for  export.  I 
understand  that  these  hongs  handle  the  ^eater  part  of  the  silk  which 
is  exported  from  this  city.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  would 
call  attention  to  a  report  I  made  on  "  Silk  and  silk  worms  in  China," 
which  will  be  found  in  Consular  Reports  for  April,  1898. 

OOTTON   AND  OOTTOS  GOODS. 

Raw  cotton,  of  which  this  province  imports  lai^  quantities,  comes 
from  Shanghai  and  Tungchow,  Kiangsn  province.  Yd  Yao,  CnSkiang 

grovince,  Hsing  Chou,  Hwang  Chou,  Li-ho,  Shasi,  and  Kia  Usiang, 
[upeh  province.  The  weight  of  a  bale  is  180  catties  (240  pounds).  A 
duty  of  770  cash  (the  present  value  of  cash  is  about  1,260  to  the  tael) 
is  levied  between  Hankau  and  Ichang  per  bale.  At  Kwei-fu,  the 
first  barrier  arrived  at  in  this  province,  the  likin  and  duty  collected 
amount  to  77  tael  cents  (55.4  cents).  On  arrival  at  Chungking,  the  likin 
and  duty  amount  to  30  tael  cents  (21.6  cents),  so  that  from  tne  time  a 
bale  of  raw  cotton  leaves  Hankau  until  it  is  clear  of  all  customs  exac- 
tions and  in  the  bands  of  the  consumer,  it  has  paid  a  dut^  and  likin  in 
the  neighborhood  of  1.75  taels  ($1.26).  Shanghai  cotton  is  sold  in  this 
market  at  25  taels  (¥18)  the  bale;  that  from  the  other  places  named,  at 
from  23  to  19.60  taels  (*16.57  to  114.12). 

A  credit  of  four  months  is  given  on  cotton  sales.  The  importa  of 
cotton  (raw),  as  shown  by  the  returns,  amounted  to  3,700,000  pounds 
for  the  fiscal  year  1899,  as  gainst  10,345,733  pounds  for  the  fiscal  year 
1898.  I  am  unable  to  account  for  this  falling  off.  There  is  also  a 
decrease,  although  not  so  perceptible,  in  the  importation  of  cotton 
yarn— 34,178,133  pounds  for  the  fiscal  year  1899,  gainst  87,088,133 
for  1898.  Of  course,  the  imperial  customs  returns  by  no  means  give 
the  whole  quantity  imported.  Junk  loads  of  raw  cotton  are  shipped 
from  Hankau  after  the  close  of  the  harvest  in  November,  which 
escape  notice  by  the  foreign  customs.  So  long  as  the  system  of  the 
provinces  maintaining  tax  stations  in  omxisition  to  the  imperial  office 
lasts,  the  interprovincial  trade  of  the  Empire  will  not  be  fully  made 
known  to  the  outside  world. 

According  to  Parker,  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton  is  also  grown 
in  Szechuan,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  it.  The  product  in  good  years 
suffices  only  for  local  consumption  in  the  4  or  6  prefectures  where  it 
is  grown.  Cotton  can  not  be  grown  in  any  quantities  in  Szechuan, 
owing  to  the  abnormal  rainfall. 


030  COHUE&OIAL   RELATIONS. 

Uoder  the  head  of  cotton  goods  (foreign)  tlie  retaros  show  a  falling 
off  in  nearly  every  item.  On  the  other  band,  cotton  yam  (EnglisI^ 
increased  from  24,800  pounda  in  1898  to  81i333  pounds  in  1899. 
Indian  yarn  fell  about  4,000,000  pounds,  while  Chinese  yam  increased 
about  l,d00,000  pounds.    Japanese  yam  is  about  stationary. 

PEj^TCOLECH,  ETC. 

Under  woolen  goods,  a  considerable  falling  off  is  likewise  noticeable. 
American  ginseng  and  American  kerosene  oil,  under  the  head  of  for- 
eign sundries,  have  fallen  off  about  half.  The  Standard  Oil  Company, 
oi  New  York,  which  sends  this  product,  established  in  June  an  agency 
at  this  port,  and  I  hope  that  the  sales  of  the  commodity  will  measurably 
increase  before  )ong.  A  godown  for  the  storage  of  50,000  cases  is  now 
being  erected,  with  a  view  of  meeting  the  utmost  demand  and  keep- 
ing prices  at  a  minimum.  The  lower  the  price,  the  larger  the  sales. 
A  case  of  kerosene  oil  of  about  10  gallons  retails  at  present  in  this  city 
at  3.20taels  ($2.10,  gold).  This,  I  should  say,  is  about  the  retail  price 
in  the  United  States.  The  test  of  the  oil  sold  here  is,  I  believe,  110°.  In 
Shanghai,  however,  the  same  oil  sells  for  considerably  less  than  the 
price  nere,  the  freight  charges  being  heavy. 


One  of  the  principal  exports  from  this  province  is  opium.  I  say 
principal  because  of  its  commercial  value  and  the  large  income  tJie 
customs  derive  from  its  export.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  that  the  quan- 
tity exported  during  the  period  under  review  is  about  240,000  poimds 
less  than  in  the  preying  year,  the  figures  being  1,134,933  pounds  for 
1898  and  885,466  pounds  for  1899. 

SAFFLOWEB. 

There  used  to  be  a  thriving  trade  here  in  safflower  for  dyeing  pur- 
poses. According  to  Parker,  above  quoted,  two  places  near  Cbengtu 
produced  in  average  years  little  short  of  800,000  taels  ($576,400)  in 
value,  and  the  sales  at  Chungking,  one  of  the  places,  used  to  avei^e 
about  C,000  bags  a  year,  each  mig  weighing  about  200  catties  (262 
pounds).  The  greatest  demand  for  samower  was  in  the  years  1849- 
1862.  Eed  anilme  dyes,  which,  though  less  tenacious,  are  easier  of 
manipulation,  have  largely  replaced  the  safflower  dye  in  Se-Chuen. 
Opium,  too,  has  taken  its  place  as  a  spring  crop.  The  production  at 
Chungking  at  the  present  day  is  about  400  piculs  (53,838  pounds) 
annually.    The  price  is  90  taels  ($64.85)  per  picut. 

AMERICAN   TRADE. 

To  return  to  the  main  feature  of  this  report,  namely,  the  expansion 
of  our  export  trade.  Our  exports  to  Europe  during  the  year  1898 
reached  the  stupendous  sum  of  $981,000,000  odd,  while  our  Asiatic 
trade  for  the  same  year  was  about  $47,000,000.  Of  this  amount, 
$12,000,000  odd  is  credited  to  China. 

Our  manufacturers  should  consider  what  articles  are  most  suited  to 
the  wants  of  the  Chinese,  and  supply  them  at  an  low  a  figure  as  posai- 
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ble,  the  price  to  be  regulated  by  the  quantity.  We  are  able  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  time  we  should  inake 
China,  the  largest  country  in  Asia,  our  principal  market  in  this  region, 
as  Great  Britain  is  to-day  in  Europe. 

I  receive  numerous  letters  from  firms  and  individuals  in  the  United 
States  seeking  this  district  as  a  market  for  their  goods.  To  many  I 
am  unable  to  offer  encouragement.  Certain  articles  that  we  manunic- 
ture  have  no  place  in  this  re^on,  and  it  is  useless  to  think  of  this  as  a 
market.  Some  kinds  of  agricultural  implements  might  be  introduced, 
if  the  farmers  wore  able  to  afford  the  extra  expense.  In  the  line  of 
breadstuffs,  the  province  grows  sufficient  rice  for  ordinary  times.  In 
periods  of  famine,  a  demand  would  of  course  follow.  Cycles  are 
utterly  out  of  the  question,  the  country  roads  not  being  acuipted  to 
their  use.  A  certain  number  of  clocks  and  watches  is  now  being 
imported — mostly  American.  We  can  not  expect,  for  some  time  at 
least,  a  market  in  this  region  for  our  iron  and  steel.  Sewing  machines 
of  American  manufacture  are  found  here.  For  typewriting  machines, 
there  is  as  yet  no  market.  The  Chinese  do  not  wear  shoes  like  our- 
selves, so  they  would  have  no  use  for  leather.  Hog  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts would  find  a  market  if  the  foreign  community  were  larger  than 
it  is.  Our  exporters  must  be  prepared  to  give  long  credits— such  as 
four  months  after  delivery — and  as  liberal  terms  as  possible,  if  they 
wish  any  measure  of  success  in  this  market. 

Geo.  F.  SurrHGBS,  Consul. 
■     Chunokimo,  OcU)ber  30,  1899. 


SUPPLEMENTAR  Y. 

CDBHBNOT. 

With  regard  to  changes  in  currency  values,  especially  in  the  United 
States  gold  value  of  the  monetary  unit,  and  the  rate  of  exchange,  I 
would  say;  There  is  no  currency  proper  in  west  China.  Mint 
machinery  for  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  was  set  up  in  Chengtu  last 
year^  but,  as  is  the  case  with  all  such  new  enterprises  here  where 
foreigners  have  not  absolute  control,  no  change  in  tnepresent  system 
of  bmlion  in  circulation  as  money  has  come  about.  Tne  machinery, 
which  was  supplied  from  the  United  States  is  being  allowed,  I  hear,  to 
go  slowly  to  ruin,partly,  perhaps,  for  the  want  of  ttie  necessary  knowl- 
edge to  keep  it  in  order,  and  partly  because  of  the  apathy  of  the 
officials.  The  establishment  of  a  proper  circulating  medium  would  of 
course  prevent  the  peculation  now  indulged  in  by  a  large  army  of 
people,  in  the  way  of  buying  and  selling  silver  and  exchanging  it 
tor  cash.  The  Chinese  are  of  such  a  conservative  nature  that  a  rad- 
ical change  takes  away  their  breath,  so  to  speak,  and  they  at  once 
b^rin  to  distrust  the  officials.  The  rate  of  exclwnge  between  Shanghai 
and  Chungking  varies  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  About 
January  or  Feoruary,  when  silver  is  more  or  less  plentiful,  a  rate 
equal  to  94  taels  for  100  Shanghai  is  obtainable.  This  rate  is  for 
checks  or  drafts  on  the  latter  place,  payable  at  sight.  Later  on  in  the 
year,  the  best  rate  quoted  is  often  no  better  than  91  taels.  I  estimate 
the  value  of  the  commercial  tael  of  this  city  in  United  States  gold  at 
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69  cents  at  the  present  time,  or  the  same  as  the  Tieatsia  tael.  While 
the  Dative  bankiD?  aeencies  at  this  port  are  ample  for  all  piirp<Mes, 
there  is  great  need  of  a  foreign  banking  institution.  At  present,  it  is 
impossible  to  negotiate  drafts  on  foreign  countries  here.  Ther  must 
be  sent  either  to  Hankan  or  Shanglmi.  Merchants  will  find  tiiis  a 
great  obstacle  to  transacting  business  with  foreign  countries. 

CUSTOMS  RCIiBB  AND  FOBT  BEOUI^TIONS. 

Changes  in  customs  roles  and  port  r^^ations  will  be  found  in 
Consular  Reports  for  July,  1899,  page  430,  under  the  head  of  "Trade 
and  customs  regulations  on  the  Yangtze  Kiang."  I  am  not  cognizant 
of  any  changes  in  tariff  rates. 

TBAN8POBTATION   FAOIIJTIEfl. 

The  existing  condition  of  internal  transportation  facilities  I  have 
already  allud^  to.  To  say  the  least,  the  water  and  land  methods  of 
transportation  are  bad.  To  improTe  the  former,  suitable  steamers 
must  ne  employed,  and  to  improve  the  latter,  a  line  of  railway.  This 
last  undertaking,  while  much  the  larger  of  the  two,  would,  if  suffi- 
cient capital  were  forthcoming,  be  in  the  end  more  remunerative,  as 
well  as  advantageous.  But  such  an  enterprise  must  have  the  sanction 
or  cooperation  of  the  central  Government,  while  with  steamers  the  case 
is  different 

COMMUNICATION  WITH  UNITED  STATES. 

The  actual  means  and  time  of  communicstion  with  United  States 
ports  is  by  way  of  Shanghai,  from  which  port  there  are  numerous 
lines  of  steamers  to  the  Pacific  coast  ports,  as  well  as  to  New  York  via 
London  and  Marseilles.  To  reach  Snangiuu  from  here  takes  fifteen 
days  or  so,  according  to  the  time  of  year. 


The  taxes  or  excises  ore  ^  per  cent  over  and  above  the  import 
duty,  when  foreign  goods  are  sent  from  a  treaty  port  into  the  interior 
for  sale.  In  other  words,  an  article  imported  mto  China  upon  which 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  6  per  cent  is  leviable,  according  to  the  tariff, 
should  be  free  from  all  exactions  whatever  after  the  payment  of  7i 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  can  be  sent  anywhere  in  China.  But  I 
believe  that  while  this  is  theoretically  coirect,  the  practice  is  different 
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POSTAL  BATES. 

The  existing  postal  rates,  domestic  and  foreign,  are  as  follows: 
Tbriffqfpoilage. 
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UAKKINO  GOODS. 


There  are  no  laws  to  m;^  knowled^  requiring  goods  to  be  marked 
to  show  the  country  of  ongio;  but  it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea,  inas- 
much as  quantities  of  American  goods  are  imported  into  China  for 
which  we  do  not  get  credit  in  the  customs  returns,  for  our  exporters 
to  mark  their  gomls  with  the  countrv  of  origiu.  This  might  lead  to 
our  getting  full  credit  for  what  we  do  send  to  China. 

Geo.  F.  Shithers,  Consul. 

Chunokino,  NovenAer  ^  1899. 


TRADE  IN  1899. 


The  principal  articles  of  import  from  foreign  coimtries  and  Chinese 
ports  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1899,  were  as  follows: 
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Pnnapal  arlida  of  import  from  foreign  eowOrvt,  dc — Gontinned. 
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ASIA:    CHINA. 
EXPORTS. 


The  principal  articles  of  export  (iaoluding  reexports)  to  foreign 
countries  and  Chinese  ports  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 18^, 
are  as  follows: 
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AQBIOULTUBB  Dl  OHUNGKIMG. 

The  department  of  Chungking  Fu  occupteB  the  eastern  portion  of 
Szechuan,  the  city  of  Chungking  being  distant  1,200  li  (350  miles) 
to  the  east  of  Chengtu,  the  provincial  capital.  In  area  the  department 
extends  590  li  (about  150  miles)  from  north  to  south  and  560  li  from 
east  to  west.  The  configuration  of  the  department  may  be  described 
as  mountainous,  but,  nevertheless,  very  much  cultivated.  The  prin- 
cipal crops  grown  are  beans,  barley,  buckwheat,  hemp,  maize,  millet, 
opium,  rape,  rice,  sesamum,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  and  wheat. 

Taking  the  crops  in  the  order  named,  beans  are  sown  early  in  Octo- 
ber and  harvested  about  May.  Barley  and  buckwheat  are  sown  about 
the  beginning  of  November  and  gathered  about  the  middle  of  March. 
Hemp,  of  ^ich  there  are  various  sorts,  is  sown  in  the  spring,  but 
the  seeds  do  not  require  renewal.  The  etumps  are  each  year  covered 
with  cow  dung  after  the  stalks  have  been  broken  off.  The  first  and 
best  crop  is  gathered  about  the  end  of  the  Chinese  year,  the  second  in 
the  third  moon,  and  the  third  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  moon.  It  is  con- 
sided  better  to  tear  off  the  stalks  than  to  cut  them,  but  as  this  method 
U  slower  and  more  troublesome,  it  ia  not  in  use  among  the  larger 
growers. 

Maize  is  planted  in  small  quantities  all  over  the  province,  but  grown 
more  plentifully  in  districts  where  it  is  mountainous  and  rice  can  not 
be  grown.  Last  year's  crop  was  an  extraordinary  harvest,  which 
rar^y  happens.  This  year  there  was  a  two-thirds  crop,  which  was 
better  than  year  before  last.    It  is  sown  at  the  end  of  tne  third  or 
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banning  of  the  fourth  mooa;  it  takes  about  one  hundred  days  to  ripen. 
Present  price  per  picul,  6,000  cash  (5  taels).  It  ie  uaed  sometimea 
io  making  Chinese  alcohol,  and  also  sugar. 

Millet,  or  kaoliang,  is  grown  plentifuQy  all  over  the  province.  It  is 
sown  in  the  third  moon  and  harvested  in  the  seventh  moon.  Like 
maize,  there  has  only  been  a  two-thirds  crop  this  season,  due,  it  is  said, 
to  the  amount  of  rain  which  fell  about  the  time  it  should  nave  been 
harvested.     Millet  is  principally  made  into  Chinese  alcohol. 

Opium  does  not  deserve  any  special  mention  here. 

Sesamum  is  grown  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sui-Iing  hsieo.  The  value 
of  the  crop  for  thb  year  is  estimated  at  about  3,000  taels,  which  is  con- 
sidered a  good  year;  it  is  principally  used  for  making  oil;  sown  in  the 
.  second  moon  and  harvested  in  the  seventh  moon. 

It  is  grown  in  great  quantities  in  and  near  Kwei  Fa. 

The  nee  crop  in  ttiis  Department  suffered  severely  during  the  exces- 
sive drought  of  July  last,  when  I  believe  only  about  one-^lf  inch  of 
rain  fell.  On  the  other  hand,  during  August,  the  abnormal  raiQ&U 
deluged  the  crop,  thereby  completing  its  ruin.  Within  a  radius  of  30 
miles  from  this  city,  I  learn  that  the  yield  has  been  about  one-fifth  of  a 
crop;  some  35  or  40  miles  away,  two-thirds  of  a  crop  was  gathered. 
Beyond  this  radius  the  condition  of  things  is  said  to  be  bet&r.  The 
more  prosperous  farmers  do  not  mind  having  a  bad  year  on  the  heels 
of  a  good  one,  as  they  can  command  a  fancy  j)rice  for  their  suiplus 

Eroduct.  The  failure  of  the  rice  crop  means  distress  to  thousani^  of 
uman  beings.  Had  China  proper  means  of  communication  within 
her  own  borders,  there  would  be  no  fear  of  a  famine  in  any  portion 
of  the  Empire;  as  while  the  rice  crop  may  be  a  total  failure  in  any 
one  province,  others  may  have  enough  to  spare.  In  good  years,! 
gather  from  competent  native  authority,  the  province  produces 
6,000,000  piculs  (800,000,000  pounds)  of  rice.  This  year,  owing  to  the 
shortage  of  the  crop  in  this  section  of  the  province,  only  about 
5,000,000  piculs  (670,000,000  pounds)  have  been  harvested.  The  tax 
upon  rice  amounto  to  600,000  taels  ($414,000}  per  annum. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  sugar  cane  grown  in  Szechoan,  the  red  and 
the  white  varieties.  The  red  requires  more  manure  and  more  atten- 
tion than  the  white,  and  is  chie^  used  for  eating  in  its  raw  state. 
Four  sorts  of  sugar  are  made  nom  the  white  variety:  First,  the 
unrefined  or  brown,  which  is  in  commonest  use;  second,  the  white, 
which  is  simply  the  brown  freed  of  its  impurities.  Crystallized  sugar 
is  again  made  from  white  sugar,  chiefly  used  for  making  sweetmeats, 
etc.  Befined  sugar  is  obtained  by  placing  the  brown  in  vats,  floored 
with  grass,  and  covered  with  potash  obtained  from  the  same  kind  of 
grass.  Sugar  cane  is  planted  in  small  quantities  all  over  the  province, 
and  is  sown  in  the  first  moon  and  cut  in  the  eighth.  The  principal 
centers  are  Tse  Chow  and  K£  Kiang,  whence  comes  the  best  sugar. 
It  is  estimated  that  a  million  taels  worth  of  business  is  done  annually 
Id  that  line.  Next  come  Lu-chow  and  Suifu,  producing  brown  sugar. 
These  two  places  may  be  safely  put  down  at  half  a  miluon  taels. 

Tobacco  IB  grown  all  over  the  province,  but  the  principal  places  are 
Hsing  Tu  hsien,  Hsing  Fan,  Kin  Fang,  and  Pe-hsien,  near  Cheogtu. 
It  is  sown  in  the  twelfth  moon,  taken  up  and  planted  in  the  spnng, 
and  is  ready  to  be  cut  during  the  fourth  moon.  After  the  leaves  have 
been  ^carefully  spread  out,  it  is  hung  up  to  dry  and  also  to  catch  the 
lights;  when  this  is  accomplished,  the  leaves 


dew  for  three  or  four  nighl 
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are  ^sin  curled  up  and  made  into  bundles  of  about  40  catties  eacfa, 
ready  to  be  exported  or  taken  to  the  various  markets  for  sale. 

mieat  \b  grown  plentifully  all  over  the  provinces,  the  principal 

? laces  being  Pao  Ning,  Shun  Ch'ing,  Chao  Hwa,  and  Kwang  Yuan. 
t  is  made  into  flour  and  vinegar.  Wheat  is  sown  in  the  twelfth  and 
harvested  during  the  fourth  moon.  The  crop  thie  year  has  been  a 
very  fair  one.  The  estimated  value  for  the  above  four  places  may  be 
placed  at  120,000  taels.  It  is  stated  that  the  value  of  the  crop  was 
formerly  double  what  it  is  now,  Owing  to  opium  being  planted  in  its 
stead,  since  it  is  more  profitable  to  cultivate  opium  than  wheat.  The 
above  two  crops  are  planted  simultaneously.  The  prospective  yield 
for  the  province  may  be  placed  at  1,500,000  picuU  (200,000,000  pounds) 
or  thereabouts. 

HOBTICULTUBE. 

The  following  fruits  are  grown  in  this  province:  Apples,  cherries, 
chestnuts  (two  varieties),  d^es,  grapes,  litchis,  lotas  nuts,  lung-ngans, 
melons  (var.),  olives,  oranges,  peaches,  peanuts,  pears,  persimmons, 
plums  (var.),  pomegranates,  pumeloes,  and  walnuts. 

Apples  are  grown  in  the  north  of  the  province,  at  a  place  called 
Sung-p'an,  some  800  miles  distant.  Th^  do  not  reach  this  city,  owing 
to  the  long  distance.  As  to  their  condition  I  can  not  say,  but  it  is 
safe  to  presume  that  they  are  of  an  inferior  quality,  like  the  pears 
which  are  to  be  had  here.  This  last-named  fruit  ripens  in  July.  The 
best  kind  isgrown  about  20  miles  from  Chengtu,  where  the  production 
is  large.  The  quality  of  this  fruit  might  be  greatly  improved  if  tlra 
native  gardeners  knew  enough  about  horticulture.  In  appearance 
the  fruit  is  fine,  but  it  has  little  juice  and  is  something  like  a  potato. 

Cherrieaaregrownplentifullyin  this  neighborhood.  Thefnutripens 
about  April  and  the  season  lasts  fonr  weeks.  The  fruit  is  very  small 
and  is  used  for  preserves  by  the  natives.     It  is  very  cheap  in  price. 

Grapes,  a  white  variety,  are  grown;  the  quality  is  inferior.  liey 
sell  for  about  6  Mexican  cents  me  catty. 

Litchis  are  grown  at  Luchow  and  Sinfu,  two  ports  on  the  Yangtse 
above  Chungking.  They  are  not  so  fine  as  those  grown  in  the  south 
of  China.  Fruit  ripens  during  July;  production  is  small;  cost,  about 
35  Mexican  cents  the  e&ttv. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  oranges — the  loose  skin,  called  mandarin, 
and  the  close-skin  orange.  The  former  ripens  in  October  and  the  latter 
a  month  later.  The  oranges  grown  in  this  province  can  not  compare 
with  those  grown  in  our  country.  They  lacs  proper  cultivation,  which 
can  be  saidof  all  the  fruits.  The  mandarin  orange  is  grown  all  over 
the  province,  but  more  plentifully  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kiang 
Ching  hsien,  about  50  miles  from  here.  The  sales  of  this  fruit,  1 
understand,  amount  to  SOjOOO  taels  (820,000)  every  season.  They  are 
exported  to  the  neighboring  province,  Hupeh.  The  outer  and  inner 
skins  are  also  exported  in  great  quantities,  and  are  used  for  medicinal 
purposes. 

Geo.  F.  Smithebs,  Comul. 

Chdng  Kino,  November  S5y  1899. 
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FUCHAU. 


The  trade  of  Ftichau  during  189S  showed  a  decided  increase  over  sev- 
ersl  previous  years,  and,  excepting  the  years  of  1886  and  1888,  was  the 
largest  since  1880.  There  was  a  marked  increase  in  T-oloths  and  yams. 
The  supply  of  the  latter  article  from  India  shows  a  large  increase, 
while  that  from  Japan  and  the  Shanghai  Cotton  Mill  Company  is  fully 
double  what  it  was  in  1897.  Although  most  of  this  trade  ia  in  me  handa 
of  the  Chinese  traders,  the  foreign  merchants  have  brought  in  yam  in 
much  larger  quantities  than  ever  before,  and  it  looks  as  though  tiie 
forei^er  might  become  a  successful  rival  of  the  native  merchant. 
Certain  Chinese  officials,  who  are  personally  interested  in  the  Shanghai 
mills,  have  sent  their  yams  to  depots  of  supplies  in  several  interior 
ports,  though  I  have  not  learned  that  they  have  established  these  here. 
The  homemade  cloth,  manufactured  on  native  looms  by  foot  power, 
continues  to  hold  its  place  in  the  favor  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
Though  coarse  in  texture  and  more  loosely  woven,  it  is  stronger  and 
more  durable  than  foreign  cloth,  and  the  natives  say  "it  is  warmer  in 
winter  and  cooler  in  summer  "  than  the  foreign-made  cloth.  It  cer- 
tainly suits  the  established  fancy  of  the  common  people  better.  This 
native  cloth  is  made  up  in  pieces  of  narrow  width,  about  Ti  yards  in 
length,  being  just  enough  to  make  a  complete  suit  of  clothes  for  s 
Chinaman. 

A  systematic  exhibition  of  foreign-made  goods  at  depots  of  supplies, 
with  prices  for  articles  laid  down  nere,  might  do  much  to  encourage 
orders,  but  the  Chinese  are  too  conservative  to  speculate  in  futures, 
and  want  their  goods  when  they  pay  their  money. 

If  the  foreign  merchant  or  commercial  traveler  knew  enough 
Chinese  to  talk  about  his  wares,  and  could  exhibit  them  as  suggested 
in  interior  towns  or  supply  them  from  Shanghai  or  Hongkong  with- 
out delay,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  trade.  But  this  means  a  resi- 
dence, or  permission  to' travel  and  do  business  all  through  the  interior, 
which  would  involve  the  opening  of  all  China  to  the  trader. 

Even  could  this  be  done,  the  Chinese  purchasers  would  for  the 
present  prefer  to  deal  with  their  own  people,  and  the  compradore  of 
the  foreign  bong  could  outsell  the  best  foreign  drummer.  It  is  very 
doubtful,  even  il  foreigners  were  allowed  to  travel  for  trade  in  tiie 
interior,  whether  they  would  immediately  succeed  in  altering  the 
methods  of  trade  which  have  been  so  long  in  vogue. 

There  is  an  immense  difiFerence  between  the  occidental  and  oriental 
mind  in  wa^s  of  dealing.  A  Chinese  official  once  said  to  a  British 
consul  at  this  portj  "  Your  ways  are  not  as  our  ways.  Yon  f  oreigiiers 
think  and  speak  in  straight  lines;  we  Chinese  think  and  speak  in 
curves." 

A  veiT  ^&rgB  percentt^  of  foreign  goods  imported  into  China  is 
sold  to  Chinese  merchants  in  Hon^ong  or  Shanghai,  and  by  them 
distributed  through  the  Empire.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  Chioeae 
merchants  living  far  in  the  interior  to  have  their  own  a^nts  residing 
in  one  or  the  other  of  these  cities,  where  they  deal  directly  with  the 
foreign  importer^  and  have  the  goods  purchased  and  delivered  in  the 
name  of  the  foreigner  to  the  interior  port,  thus  getting  the  advant^e 
of  reduced  likin  rates  granted  on  passes  obtaineaby  the  importer. 
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mpoBTS. 

The  import  trade  of  China  has  increased  145  per  cent  in  the  last 
twelve  years.  The  distributjon  amon^  foreign  nations  shows  no  marked 
difference  from  that  of  former  seasons.  As  British  firms  and  steamers 
are  much  more  numerous  than  those  of  other  nations,  the  trade 
is  correspondingly  large  in  their  favor.  At  this  port,  during  1898, 
23  British  steamers  loaded  tea  for  London,  10  for  Australia,  and  10  for 
America. 

The  share  taken  by  each  nationality  in  the  caiiying  trade  of  China 
during  the  last  year,  is  as  follows: 

Namber. 

British  ve^Bla 22,609 

Japanese  veeeele 2,262 

German  veaBelfl 1,831 


French  veesels 677 

Swedish  and  Norw^ian  veesete 498 

Danish  vessels 268 

Russian  vessels 118 

The  total  tonn^e  outward  and  inward  was  84,233,000,  and  of  that 
amount  Great  Britain  coiitnbut«d  62  per  cent;  China,  '2i  per  cent; 
Germany  and  Japan,  each,  5  per  cent;  Sweden  and  Norway,  1  per 
cent;  France,  1  per  cent;  America,  1  per  cent,  and  all  other  flags,  1 
per  cent. 

The  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  Japanese  steamers  may  be 
account«d  for  in  part  by  the  fact  that  subsidies  are  about  to  be  granted 
under  the  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  navigation.  Two  companies 
are  in  the  field,  the  "Nippon  lusen  Kaiaha''  and  the  "Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisba"  having  already  established  regular  lines  to  Europe  and 
America. 

FortheEuropeanlines,  the  grant  per  annum  is  £272,969  (91,338,3S6); 
for  Seattle  lines,  £66,765  ({324,912);  for  the  San  Francisco  line, 
£108,500  ($503,683).  These  payments  are  to  continue  for  ten  years 
from  January  1, 1900,  to  vessels  continuously  in  service  for  that  length 
of  time.  The  steamships  must  be  of  not  less  than  6,000  tons,  and  must 
not  be  14  years  old.  For  the  European  service,  12  steamships  have 
been  put  in  commission;  between  Hongkong  and  San  Francisco,  3; 
between  Hongkong  and  Seattle,  3.  All  of  these  are  required  to  carry 
Japanese  postal  matter  free  of  charge. 

INLAKD  8TEAH  NAVIOATIOIT. 

The  Chinese  Government,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Empire,  made  provision  for  inland  steam  navigation  during  1898.  By 
this  act,  native  or  foreign  owned  steamers  are  permitted  to  ply  between 
a  treaty  port  and  places  on  the  coasts  or  rivers  to  be  designated  bv  the 
superintendent  of  customs  in  each  province.  Vessels  availing  tnem- 
selves  of  this  privilege  con  ply  only  on  waters  lying  between  treaty 
ports,  and  are  not  permitted  to  go  to  or  pass  another  treaty  port,  nor 
can  they  land  passengers  or  ship  cargo  at  intermediate  places,  except 
where  customs  ofiSioes  are  established.  Before  1898,  native  steam 
launches  were  allowed  to  ply  on  the  rivers,  but  could  not  go  outside, 
nor  were  they  allowed  to  carry  freight.  The  new  privileges  do  not 
always  meet  with  favor  on  the  part  ot  the  provincial  officials,  and  many 
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restrictions  tending  to  cripple  the  new  enterprises  have  been  introduced. 
This  may  be  accounted  for,  in  part,  by  the  fact  that  the  receipts  on 
likin  duties,  on  goods  goiu?  overland,  come  into  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
vincial officials,  and  their  income  would  be  greatly  reduced  by  the 
introduction  of  steam  navigation  on  local  waters.  Goods  which  now 
come  overland  have  to  pass  many  likin  stations,  and  are  required  to 
pay  a  tax  at  each  station  until  the  final  d^tiaation  is  reached.  The 
same  goods,  coming  by  steam  launch,  pay  only  one  duty  at  the  end  of 
the  route,  and  thus  escape  enormous  squeezes. 

The  British  consul  at  Wuchow,  Mr.  Hosie,  writes  concerning  this 
business  as  follows: 

The  Chinese  merchant,  to  get  hia  goods  from  Fat  Bhan  to  Nan  ning,  pays  two  full 
duties  and  a  half,  as  well  as  freight  fr^ni  Sam  sui  to  Hongkong  and  back,  and  all  this 
is  cheaper  than  if  he  carried  them  past  the  native  custom-house  and  likin  stations. 
Thifl  ie  an  everyday  occurrence.  To  throw  open  to  steam  the  inland  waters  of  China, 
hampered  by  restnctione  which  practically  keep  them  cloeed,  without  drastic  revision 
of  the  taxation  of  domestic  trade,  ia  abeoiutely  worthleae.  *  *  *  The  domeetic  tnde 
is  overtaxed,  for  Chinese  produce  carried  from  one  port  to  another  in  foreien  vessels 
is  burdened  with  duties  to  the  extent  of  7)  per  cent  a^nst  5  per  cent  if  carried 
through  any  port  of  a  foreign  country.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  if  canned  into  the  interior 
it  has  in  addition  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  native  custom-houses  and  likin  stationa. 

Owing  to  the  hindrances  above  mentioned,  and  others  imposed  by 
officials,  the  efforts  made  by  foreigners  and  natives  at  this  port  to 
establish  steamship  lines  have  all  been  unsuccessful  and  have  been 
abandoned,  at  least  for  the  present. 

The  latest  effort  was  made  by  a  wealthy  Chinese  compradore  of  a 
foreign  hong,  who  attempted  to  establish  a  line  between  Fuchau  and 
the  recently  opened  treaty  port  of  San  tu,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  on 
the  coast.  The  opposition  of  the  carriers  or  burden-bearing  coolies, 
who  hitherto  have  had  a  monopoly  of  the  business  of  carrying  teas 
and  other  products  of  that  region  overland  on  their  shoulders,  was  such 
that  no  freight  could  be  obtained  back  to  Fuchau,  and  the  scaeme.iras 
an  utter  failui'e. 

F.  E.  Taylor,  statistical  secretary  of  the  Chinese  imperial  maritime 
customs,  in  his  last  report  says: 

The  development  of  industrial  enterprises,  the  extension  of  railways,^  and  the 
exploitation  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country  are  likely  to  have  important 
effects  upon  trade  in  the  near  future.  As  regards  the  firat,  steady  progress  is  obeerv- 
able,  and  everything  points  to  a  prosperous  future  which  will  rorther  develop  the 
foreign  trade. 

TEA,   FLOOR,   AND  KEBOSENE. 

At  the  opening  of  the  season  for  tea,  it  wis  supposed  that  the  new 
restriction  act  in  the  United  States,  prohibiting  tne  importation  of 
inferior  teas  and  establishing  unusual  tests  as  to  quality,  and  also  the 
imposition  of  10  cents  gold  per  pound  on  this  product,  would  unfavor- 
ably affect  the  shipments  to  America. 

The  total  .shipments  to  the  United  States  for  the  season  were  8,M6,677 
pounds,  against  6,913,133  pounds  for  the  [irevious  season.  The  fol- 
lowing statements  are  made  by  the  commissioner  of  customs  concern- 
ing the  trade  at  this  port: 

Of  Consou  tea  the  qoaliw  was  fair,  though  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  previoos 
season,  which  was  above  the  average.  Aa  r^ards  cost,  the  market  was  opened  on 
too  hiKh  a  scale,  and  prices  were  kept  up  throughout  the  season  by  ai>ecalative  buy- 
mg,  which  must  have  resulted  badly  for  some  of  the  operators.  There  was  a  good 
demand  tor  common  kinds,  hut  limited  supplies  and  high  prices,  as  compared  with 
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India  knd  Ceylon  teM,  threw  the  locftl  product  still  further  bock  in  the  competitive 
Btnug  e,  and  the  opinion  ia  expreeeed  tnat  this  season  has  given  the  coup  ae  grAce 
to  the  London  bosineBB.  With  a  rapidly  weakening  demand  in  Auetralia,  the  only 
nuuls  left  (or  this  clasB  of  tern  are  America,  Souui  Africa,  and  the  Continent  of 
Europe;  and  even  here  its  futnre  ia  by  no  means  assured  unless  its  quality  is  fully 
nudnttjned  and  prices  are  reduced  to  a  more  reasonable  level.  Souchongs  are  sua 
to  have  been  better  than  for  some  yean  past,  and  prices  opened  hi^h  for  the  crack 
chops.  Unfortunately,  however,  large  quantities  of  growly  inferior  preparations 
were  put  upon  the  market  and  found  purchasers  at  the  prices  ruling  for  higher  grades. 
It  is  r^rettable  that  this  class  of  tea,  which  b  regarded  as  the  backbone  of  the 
Fnchau  tea  trade,  should  run  tiie  risk  of  extinction  through  the  short^ghted  policy 
of  both  parties  to  the  tnuuacticai — the  sellers  in  denumding  too  high  prices  for  a 
low-grade  commodity,  and  the  bnyetsin  not  inristing  upon  proper  value  for  hia 
money.  Flowery  Pekoee  are  chanctericed  as  excellentana  the  finest  ever  produced. 
Tbey  lotmd  a  ready  sale  at  rKnunerative  prices,  and  may  be  said  to  have  recovered 
the  ground  they  had  lost  during  tb»  last  two  years.  The  export  of  brick  t«a  fell  off 
from  7,300  to  2,S00  piculs. 

Flour.— The  enormous  increase  in  the  demand  (or  foreign  flour,  which  rose  from 
7,294  to  23,724  picula  (972,533  to  3,166,866  pounds),  an  increase  of  225 per  cent  dur- 
ing the  year,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  still  more  remarkable  rise  in  the  impor- 
tation of  white  and  refined  sugar,  which  increased  from  3,294  to  24,882  picula 
(439,200  to  3,117,600  pounds),  or  660  percent,  may  Intimately  be  n^xded  as  an 
indication  that  the  taste  of  the  masses,  who  are  lai^  consumers  of  wheat  flour  cakes 
and  sweet  stufla,  is  being  taught  to  appreciate  cleanliness  in  feeding,  provided  that 
it  ia  not  obtained  at  the  coat  of  cheapness. 

Japan  matches  advanced  during  the  year  from  185,700  to  236,900  gross  boxes. 

Keroiene. — Kerosene  oil  shows  a  shortage  of  about  720,000  gallons,  the  American 
and  Russian  varieties  having  fallen  oS  by  467,000  and  952,000  gallons  respectively, 
while  the  Sumatran  product  increased  by  699,000  Kallons.  Cheapnees  is  the  only 
quality  in  which  the  uwt  named  excels  its  rivals;  and  it  is  cheap  because  it  is  dirty, 
and  therefore  heavier,  there  being  a  gain  of  1  to  1^  pounds  in  weight  to  the  retailer 
on  each  tin. 

Samuel  L.  Gracey,  Ommd. 

FncHAn,  August  18,  1899. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


In  ftocordance  with  the  Department's  circular  of  the  10th  of  Jaly,  1 
give  below  statement  of  the  port  of  Fuchau  for  the  year  1898,  as  com- 
pared with  1897: 
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FcoKAO,  October  JIB,  1S99. 


WlLBUB  T.   GSACET, 
Vice-  Consul  in  charge. 


HANKAU.' 

The  Chinese  imperial  maritime  customs  reports  place  Hankau  as  the 
second  commercial  city  of  the  Empire.  There  has  been  a  large  increase 
in  trade  during  the  past  six  months.  This  period  has  been  a  record 
breaker,  and  h^  even  excelled  the  first  six  montiis  of  the  flourishing 
year  of  1898  by  one  and  a  half  miUion  taels. 

The  seven  lines  of  steamers  running  between  here  and  Shanghai,  and 
aggregating  twenty  vessels,  besides  several  steamers  engf^^  in  the 
coastwise  trade,  carrying  rice  from  the  inland  to  the  coast  ports  and 
bringing  back  sugar,  bare  all  done  a  large  business;  and  althoogli 
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there  are  four  lines  of  steamers  making  weekly  trips  between  here 
and  Ichang^ — 400  miles  up  the  river,  where  steamDoat  navigation  ends, 
and  ejl  travel  and  ttaMc  is  transferred  to  junks,  which  are  mostly 
towed  by  trackers  to  Chungking,  460  miles  farther  ap^yet  they  have 
been  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  demands  of  the  carrying  trade. 

The  total  amount  of  busineea  for  the  year  1898,  ^ven  in  the  last 
annual  customs  report,  amounte  to  53,771,445  halkwan  ia&la,  or 
$39,255,485  in  gold.  This  does  not  include  the  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  trade  Uiat  is  carried  in  Chinese  junks,  figures  for  which  are 
not  obtainable. 

Notwithstanding  this  lai^e  increase  in  trade,  imports  have  decreased. 
Much  of  this,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  disastrous  nre  that  occurred  in 
Hftnkau  on  October  2  of  last  year,  when  20,000  houses  were  destroyed, 
and  for  weeks  afterwards  small  fires  were  taking  place  nighth'.  The 
people  became  almost  panic-stricken,  and  many  moved  away  from  the 
city.  Business  was  seriously  interfered  with,  and  the  loss  to  the  com- 
mercial class  on  account  of  the  fire  and  interruption  of  business  was 
large.  Many  firms  were  ruined,  and  several  banks  went  out  of  busi- 
ness. Under  such  conditions  it  was  no  wonder  that  imports  fell  off, 
for,  in  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  in  Hankau,  dealers  in  Shanghai 
would  not  ship  cargoes  to  this  port  on  credit  The  upriver  traffic  to 
Chungking  was  also  seriously  threatened  by  the  rebellion  in  the  prov- 
ince ot  Szechuen. 

OUBRBNOT. 

Silver  has  been  scarce.  To  one  who  is  accustomed  to  have  a  per- 
manent standard  of  value  in  currency,  the  fluctuations  in  value  of 
money  in  China  appear  to  retard  the  development  of  trade  in  a  marked 
degree.  The  value  of  the  tael  and  Mexican  dollar  is  constantly  chang- 
ing, and  no  two  cities  estimate  them  alike;  often  the  difference  wul 
amount  to  6  or  8  per  cent.  The  foreigner  is  handicapped  by  the  high 
and  fluctuating  rate  of  exchange;  by  the  spirit  of  speculation  that  per- 
vades all  clas^  of  business;  by  high  rates  of  interest  and  freignte, 
and  by  the  necessity  of  employing  the  native  compradore,  who  is  in  a 
position  to  be  always  sure  of  his  profits  and  commissions. 

EXFOBTS. 

The  customs  reports  show  that  since  1893,  the  rise  in  the  prices  of 
exports  has  been  from  35  to  40  per  cent.  As  an  example,  the  price  of 
sessamum  seeds  has  advanced  100  per  cent,  fungus  93  per  cent,  wood 
oil  80  per  cent,  cowhides  65  per  cent,  nul^alls  45  per  cent,  when  com- 
pared with  the  prices  of  six  years  ago.  The  tendency  of  all  goods  to 
advance  has  been  noticeable  since  the  Chino-Japanese  war. 

Export*  to  Ihe  UnHtid  SaM  for  the  Hx  montht  ended  June  30, 1899. 

Antimony  ore $17,146.07 

Aiiationnttdl 3,079.93 

Bristles 2,961.15 

Cowhides 5,063.75 

Egret  feathers 9,761.07 

Ooatskios 16,361.49 

Hidecutdngs 519.04 

Tea 364,082.14 

Teumaric 853.71 

TW«1 422,246.06 
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The  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  period  of  six 
months  eoded  June  30,  1898,  was  $248,246.05.  The  figures  show  an 
increase  for  the  first  six  months  of  1899,  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  1898,  of  $178,871.62. 

i  OIL. 


Theprinoipal  article  of  import  from  the  United  States  is  kerosene 
oil.  Tne  competition  between  the  American,  Kussian,  and  Dutch  or 
Sumatran  oils  nas  been  very  sharp  for  the  last  two  years.  The  Dutch 
oil  has  come  to  the  front  rapidly  the  past  year,  while  the  Bussian  has 
as  rapidly  fallen  off.  The  amount  of  American  oil  imported  here  in 
1897  was  10,106,120  gallons;  for  1898,  it  amounted  to  9,115,530  gal- 
lons, being  a  decrease  of  990,600  gallons. 

The  amount  of  Kussi&n  oil  imported  here  in  1897  was  8,988,918 
gallons,  against  4,842,100  gallons  in  1898,  being  a  loss  of  4,096,818 
gallons. 

Dutch  oil  was  imported  in  1897  to  the  amount  of  1,190,800  gallons; 
in  1898,  5,173,600  ^ons,  being  an  increase  of  3,982,800  gallium. 

IMPOBTS  FROM  THE  UNTTBD  STATES. 

The  last  semiannual  customs  report  shows  a  decline  in  the  importa 
of  cotton  goods  as  compared  witn  the  same  period  of  1898,  but  the 
annual  report  of  the  customs  for  the  year  1898  shows  an  increase 
over  1897  as  follows: 

Drills  in  1898,  313,032  pieces;  in  1897,  186,183  pieces.  Sheetings, 
16,754pieces;  in  1897, 3,245 pieces.  Jeans, 3,360 pieces;  in  1897,2,440 
pieces. 

Grinseug  was  imported  from  the  United  States  to  the  amount  of 
1,317  pounds  in  1897,  and  1,776  pounds  in  1898. 

Of  American  fiour,  563  pounds  entered  in  1897,  and  847  pounds  in  * 
1898. 

Large  quantities  of  our  goods,  consisting  of  fiour,  hams,  canned 
goods,  biscuits,  cheese,  hardware,  bicycles,  stoves,  sewing  machines, 
clocks,  lamps,  beer,  furniture,  typewriters,  liquors,  eto.,  are  not 
credited  to  we  United  States  by  the  customs  returns. 

Heavy  consignmentB  of  drills  and  sheetings  that  we  know  come 
from  the  United  States  are  noted  in  the  returns  as  "English  and 
American,"  or  "Dutch  and  American." 

The  lai^  decrease  in  the  amount  of  drills  and  sheetings  imported 
during  the  past  six  months  may  be  due  to  the  local  output  of  the 
cotton  milb  at  Wu  Chang,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from 
Hankau.    On  the  other  band,  the  importation  of  yarn  has  increased. 

The  cotton  mills  at  Wu  Chang  have  1,000  looms  and  use  only  600  of 
them.  The  daily  output  is  306  pieces  of  shirting.  In  the  cotton  yam 
mills  they  have  148  looms,  use  13U,  and  turn  out  33,000  pounds  per 
month. 

HATCHES. 

The  importations  of  matches  during  the  past  year  have  fallen  from 
1,166,264  gross  in  1897  to  244,380  gross  in  1898,  due  to  local  match 
factories  Ming  started  here,  which  produce  36,000  boxes  daily,  and 
aie  rapidly  supplanting  the  foreign  article,  which  came  mostly  from 
Jspan. 

The  only  direct  import  to  this  port  is  coal  from  Japan,  which  is 
used  for  steaming  purposes. 
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The  tea  seftaon  opened  with  bright  prospects  on  April  15,  and  the 
first  crop  was  handled  without  a  d^  of  rain,  so  that  no  time  was  lost 
in  prepariue  and  shipping  it  to  nireign  markets.  It  amounted  to 
T04,000  half  chests,  wmch  exceeded  l^t  year's  first  crop  by  66,882 
half  chests.  The  flavor  was  not  considered  quite  up  to  ttie  usual  atand- 
ai-d.     The  price  for  low  grades  was  slightly  nigher  than  last  season. 

Russians  were  the  heaviest  buyere.  Six  of  the  Russian  volunteer 
fleet,  vessels  of  5,000  tons,  were  loaded  at  this  port,  and  shipped  direct 
to  Odessa.  The  Russians  almost  control  the  tea  trade  here — the  larg- 
est market  in  China — and  are  rapidly  supplanting  the  English,  who 
have  monopolized  the  business  in  past  years. 

The  total  amount  of  tea  purchased  in  this  market  during  the  season 
of  1899  was  942,961  half  chests,  Russia  taking  771,000  half  chests 
and  other  countries  171,961  half  chests.  To  America  and  Canada 
were  exported  4,462,478  pounds  of  black  tea  and  6,954,725  pounds  of 
green  tm.  The  total  amount  of  tea  exported  to  America  and  Canada 
from  this  port  for  the  season  of  1899  was  10,417,203  pounds.  Nearly 
all  of  this  tea  was  of  the  cheaper  grades. 

To  Great  Britain  there  were  exported  9,348,918  pounds  of  black  tea, 
932.148  pounds  green  tea;  total,  10,281,062  pounds. 

The  introduction  of  machinery  for  preparing  tea  into  China  has  made 
no  progress.  It  was  attempted  last  year  in  this  district,  but  proved  a 
failure,  the  Chinese  not  taking  to  it  kindly  and  declaring  tl^t  there 
was  enough  money  to  be  made  out  of  tea  in  preparing  it  the  old  way. 


A  new  venture  was  undertaken  in  shipping  "brick  tea"  this  year 
to  Northern  Siberia.  It  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past  to  ship  "brick 
tea  "  down  the  Yangtze  River  to  the  sea,  and  from  there  by  water  to 
Tientsin,  where  it  was  loaded  on  camels  and  carried  thousands  of  miles 
into  the  interior  of  Siberia,  to  supply  the  demand  of  that  immense  ter- 
ritory. This  year  the  English  steamer  Glavcus  was  loaded  with  9,000 
tons  of  tea,  4,000 tonsof  which  waff  "brick  tea"  forthe  Siberian  mar- 
ket. The  stumer  was  under  heavy  bond  to  arrive  in  London  at  an 
early  date  in  July.  It  left  Hankau  the  20th  of  last  May.  The  "brick 
tea"  was  to  be  reshipped  in  a  steamer  built  for  the  Arctic  trade,  and 
by  taking  the  rout«  discovered  by  Captain  Wiggins  a  few  years  aince, 
she  was  expected  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei  River 
in  Siberia,  where  the  "brick  t«a"  was  to  be  unloaded  into  steamers 
in  waiting,  carried  inland,  and  landed.  It  is  believed  that  the  steamer 
for  the  Arctic  trade,  by  starting  early  in  the  season,  can  make  one 
trip  safely  during  the  summer  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei  and  return 
loaded  with  the  produce  of  that  region.  If  this  proves  a  success,  it 
will  revolutionize  the  sea  trafSc  from  IHentsin  to  tne  far  interior  and 
northern  parts  of  Siberia. 


IHPBOVEIOiNTS. 


Hankau,  "the  Chicago  of  the  E^ast,"  is  expanding  in  many  ways; 
newf oreign concessions  nave  been  granted,  and  railways,  factories,  and 
steamboat  lines  are  being  built.  If  no  political  complications  arise  to 
check  her  growth,  the  commercial  future  of  the  city  will  be  bright. 
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A  grass  cloth  factory  is  being  built  at  Wu  Chang  by  a  Gennftn  firm, 
under  the  direction  of  an  En^ish  superintendent,  and  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1900. 

ALBUHBH   FAOTOaiEB. 

Albumen  to  the  extent  of  1,349  pounds,  and  prepared  yolka  of  eggs 
to  the  amount  of  11,000  pounds  were  exported  from  this  port  dunng 
the  past  year. 

Four  albumen  factories  have  been  recently  opened  here,  and  others 
are  being  built  at  the  open  ports  in  this  district.  Duck  eggs  are 
chiefly  used,  on  account  of  their  size,  chicken  eggs  here  being  a  third" 
smaller  than  in  the  United  States.  One  thousand  duck  eggs  produce 
8  pounds  of  albumen  and  59  pounds  of  yolks.  Eggs  cost  from  6  to  7 
cash  each,  which  is  equal  to  about  4ck  gold  cents  per  dozen.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  whole  process  consists  in  separating  the  whites  from  the 
yolks.  The  former  are  placed  in  shallow  pans,  one  above  another,  in 
an  oven,  and  subjected  to  a  sufficient  amount  of  heat  to  evaporate  the 
fluid  portion,  leaving  thin  layers  of  albumen.  The  yolks  are  shaken 
together,  borax  and  ammonia  added  until  the  yolk  is  reduced,  and  are 
then  placed  in  barrels  for  shipment.  The  product  is  mostly  shipped 
to  Germany.  The  albumen  is  used  principally  in  photograpny  and  to 
fix  the  color  in  fabrics.  It  is  said  that  a  solution  of  albumen  is  pre- 
pared and  the  goods  are  thoroughly  soaked  in  it,  whereby  a  coating  is 
formed  about  each  thread  of  the  goods.  As  albumen  will  not  diss^ve 
a  second  time,  the  sheathing  remains  permanent  and  retains  the  color 
in  the  goods.  The  yolks  are  used  in  preparing  leather  for  gloves. 
This  industry  received  attention  in  the  customs  reports  for  the  first 
time  this  year. 

BGBET  FEATHBBS  AKD  PHEA6ANT8'  BKIN8. 

E^ret  feathers  and  pheasants'  skins  have  been  a  new  feature  in  the 
export  trade  this  season.  Over  1,000  pounds  of  the  former,  valued 
at  9100,  gold,  per  pound,  have  been  shipped  from  this  port  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1899.  These  beautiful  feathers  are  develop^  on 
the  birds  only  during  the  breeding  season,  and  to  obtain  them  the 
birds  have  to  be  killed.  It  was  a  s^  sight  to  see  thousands  of  pheas- 
ants' skins  offered  for  sale  on  the  streets  last  summer.  The  large 
price  mid  for  the  skins  induced  the  natives  to  slaughter  these  haim- 
some  birds  and  bring  them  Ion?  distances  to  market.  Last  season 
they  were  to  be  found  in  abundance;  now,  a  sportsman  may  travel 
all  day  and  not  see  over  one  or  two. 

WOOD  OIL,  TDBBCEBIO,  8EB8AHDM,  ANTIHONT. 

Wood-oil  production  shows  a  large  increase.  This  is  mostly  shipped 
to  Europe,  where  it  is  extensively  used  for  mixing  with  homemade 
varnish.  Its  value  is  due  to  its  peculiar  astringent  and  drying  prop- 
erties. There  are  two  kinds,  but  only  one  is  exported;  it  comes  from 
Szechuan  province,  and  is  called  Fai-yu.  It  is  expressed  from  the 
seeds  of  Eleeococcus  and  Jatropha  trees,  and  is  used  for  yamishing 
the  finer  kinds  of  furniture. 

Turmeric,  hitherto  used  only  in  the  Empire,  has  lately  begun  to  be 
exported  to  England. 
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Seaaamum  seeds  are  being  exported  to  Europe  in  lai^  qusntities, 
chiefly  to  Mareeillea  and  Genoa,  wbere  the  expressed  oil  ly  used  to  mix 
with  olive  and  salad  oils.  It  is  also  used  to  make  the  finer  kinds  of  soap. 
The  seed  is  grown  all  over  central  Asia,  and  is  used  by  the  native  as  an 
article  of  f  c»d. 

Antimony  ore  to  a  limited  amount  has  been  exported  to  the  United 
States  during  the  past  year.  There  are  large  beds  of  it  in  this  district, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  get  permission  to  mine  it 

POST-OFPICES  AND  PARCEL  POST. 

The  French  and  Japanese  opened  up  post-offices  at  their  consulates 
last  month.    The  English  have  had  one  since  the  port  was  first  opened. 

One  thing  that  is  very  much  needed  is  a  parcel-post  service  between 
the  United  States  and  China  similar  to  what  they  have  in  various 
European  countries.  The  largest  mckage  one  can  send  through  the 
Chinese  post-office  is  i  pounds.  The  amount  of  business  that  could 
be  done  bv  parcel  post  between  these  two  countries  would  certainly 
be  profitable,  and  would  be  constantly  growing. 

CONCEeSIONS. 

During  the  past  few  months  the  English  have  secured  an  addition 
to  their  concession  here,  and  are  making  arrangements  to  have  it 
plotted. 

The  Russians  are  putting  in  extensive  improvements  on  the  water 
front,  building  a  perpendicular  wall  for  a  oreakwater  and  bund,  so 
that  vessels  can  unload  without  using  lighters.    They  have  also  broken 

§  round  for  erecting  a  new  consulate.  The  French  expect  to  have 
le  bunding  work  completed  this  fall  along  the  entire  river  front  of 
their  concession.  The  Germans,  who  secured  their  concession  last 
year,  have  put  down'  a  small  railway  for  dumping  oars,  and  are  filling 
in  the  ground  about  S  feet 

llAILWATS. 

Little  progress  has  been  made  on  the  Fekin  and  Hankau  Railway  at 
this  terminus.  Most  of  the  grading  has  been  done  for  the  first  60 
miles.  No  bridges  have  been  put  in  or  rails  laid.  Three  small  engines 
arrived  here  in  July,  to  be  used  in  the  construction.  The  prospect  of 
the  early  completion  of  the  road  is  not  encouraging.  A  preliminary 
survey  of  the  Canton-Hankau  Railway  was  made  from  this  point 
to  Canton  by  a  party  of  American  engineers  during  the  first  three 
montbs  of  this  year.  It  is  rumored  that  the  parties  who  own  the  con- 
cession of  the  Pekin-Hankau  Railway  are  bringing  all  possible  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  Pekin  Government  to  have  the  Canton-Hankau  Railway 
concession  revert  to  them.  If  they  succeed,  they  will  have  the  conces- 
sion for  a  railway  from  Pekin  to  Canton,  a  distance  of  1,600  miles, 
through  the  heart  of  China,  the  route  taking  in  much  of  the  richest 
soil  and  passing  through  a  region  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  coal, 
iron,  and  other  minerus. 

NEW   LINES   OF  BTEABIEBS. 

Twelve  steamers  are  being  built  in  Europe  for  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  Yangtze.    There  will  be  two  new  lines  of  steamers  operated  by 
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German  linns  between  here  and  Shanghai,  and  a  line  by  the  Japanese 
in  addition  to  the  one  they  already  have.  The  Germans  will  also  put 
on  two  17-knot  boats  to  run  from  here  to  Chungking,  about  850  miles 
up  the  river  from  this  point.  No  steamer  hue  ever  made  the  trip  from 
Ichang  to  Chungking  tnrough  the  gorges,  as  the  current  is  very  strong 
and  the  rapids  are  shallow  during  low  water. 

Two  of  the  German  boats  are  being  constructed  for  these  special 
exigencies  of  navigation.  If  they  succeed,  it  will  open  a  large  field 
for  trade.  Thousands  of  junks  are  eng^ed  in  thiij  business,  making 
three  or  four  trips  a  year,  and  employing  from  20  to  100  trackers  per 
junk  to  tow  them  upstream;  and  the  mp  of  460  miles  takes  from 
thirty  to  forty-five  days. 

INLAND   NAVIGATION. 

The  promulgation  of  the  decree  by  the  Government  last  year  open- 
ing the  inland  waters  to  foreign  tra£Sc,  from  which  so  much  was 
expected  in  developing  trade  in  the  interior  of  China,  has  not  given 
the  results  that  were  anticipated  by  the  foreign  commercial  interests 
doing  business  in  this  country. 

Of  the  few  hundred  steam  launches  that  were  built  to  engage  in  this 
traffic,  scarcely  any  of  them  are  owned  by  foreigners,  and  nardly  a 
dolhtr  has  been  expended  by  tlie  latter  in  developing  this  trade.  \o 
doubt,  the  result  will  be  beneficial  in  the  future,  when  the  likin  (taxes) 
and  transit  passes  are  abolished. 

NEW   POST  OPENED. 

Yo-Chow,  a  city  of  15,000  to  20,000  population,  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  tiie  Tong-Ting  Lake,  where  it  empties  into  the  Yangtze  River  100 
miles  up  from  Hankau,  has  been  opened  to  foreign  commerce,  with 
port  at  Chinglin.  Through  this  outlet  passes  the  large  trade  of  the 
antiforeign  and  wealthy  province  of  Hunan.  The  trade  adds  noth- 
ing to  the  prosperity  of  Yo-Chow,  but  only  passes  through,  paying 
■  inward  and  outward  taxes. 

The  province  of  Hunan  has  been  to  foreign  commerce  what  Thibet 
is  to  the  explorer— a  forbidden  land;  and  it  is  invested  with  all  the 
charms  of  the  unknown.  The  local  trade  of  the  city  of  Yo-Chow  is  of 
no  great  importance,  and  it  is  not  likely  there  will  be  much  develop- 
ment even  after  it  has  been  opened  to  foreign  residents.  It  is  as  the 
gateway  of  Hunan  that  the  port  will  obtain  importance.  Yo-Chow 
has  no  harbor  for  the  protection  of  shipping,  ana  for  this  reason  the 
port  has  been  opened  at  Chinglin,  5  miles  to  the  north,  where  needed 
shelter  is  given  and  good  anchorage  found  for  steamers.  The  Govern- 
ment has  set  aside  land  for  a  cosmopolitan  settlement 

L.  S.  WiLOOX,  Contul. 

Hankau,  October  19, 1899. 


I  have  to  report  a  most  gratifying  increase  in  imports  of  American 
cotton  goods  into  Shanghai  during  the  first  half  of  1899,  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  of  preceding  years.    Drills  and  jeans  are  35  per 
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ceat  more  than  in  the  first  half  of  1898,  and  sheetings  have  increased 
110  per  cent.  I  can  not  give  the  cause  more  clearly  and  concisely 
than  by  quoting  from  the  excellent  summary  of  the  trade  of  1898  by 


bv  quotii 
1.  Taylor, 


F.  E.  Taylor,  statistical  secretary  of  the  Imperial  maritime  customs: 
Hancheeter  can  no  longer  compete  with  the  United  Btatee  in  the  importstion  of 
drills,  ieane,  and  sheetings,  owing  to  the  lower  prices  at  which  the  latter  country  can 
land  this  claae  of  goods  in  China.  In  theae  neavy  makes,  which  uae  up  a  large 
quantity  of  cotton  withont  demanding  such  delicate  machinery  and  highly  skilled 
labor  as  are  required  for  finer  ^oods,  such  as  shirtingH,  the  freignt  on  the  raw  cotton 
to  England  makes  an  appreciable  diSerenoe  in  the  cost  of  production.  Freighte 
from  New  York  ai«  lower  tiian  from  Liverpool.  The  goods  poae  liironKh  fewer 
hands  in  America.  Prices  are  also  influenced  by  the  met  that,  while  American 
manufacturers  are  using  every  effort  to  secure  the  market  here,  Hancheeter  has 
more  orders  at  present  tiian  can  be  immediately  executed,  and  tbe  large  demand 
from  India  keeps  the  mills  fully  employed.  Ainerica  does  riot  yet  compete  with 
Great  Britain  in  finer  makes. 

1  give  below  a  table  showing  the  imports  of  cotton  goods  into 
Shanghai  for  the  first  half  of  1896,  1897,  1898,  and  1899,  comparing 
the  imports  of  American  cottons  with  the  imports  from  other  coun- 
tries. 1  also  annex  a  table  showing  the  imports  of  these  goods  into 
Tientsin,  Niuchwang,  and  Chefoo  ror  the  same  periods.  As  the  cot- 
ton gocxis  are  delivered  from  Shanghai  to  the  above-named  cities  for 
consumption  in  the  provinces  adjacent  thereto,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  practically  all  our  sheetings  and  the  bulk  of  our  jeans  and  drills 
are  consumed  in  the  provinces  adjacent  to  the  Gulf  of  C^iihli.  These 
provinces  are  Shantung  (now  in  the  German  sphere  of  influence), 
Shingking,  and  Mongolia  (now  in  the  Russian  sphere  of  influence),  and 
Chihu  (the  province  that  includes  Pekin  and  Tientsin).  Should  ^ese 
provinces  pass  entirely  out  of  Chinese  control,  the  question  of  equality 
of  trade  conditions  would  be  a  m(»t  important  one  to  our  producers  of 
cotton  goods.  Our  trade  in  the  lighter  weight  cotton  goods,  exten- 
sively us^d  south  and  west  of  Shanghai  and  in  the  Yangtze  Valley,  does 
not  increase. 

The  importation  of  American  kerosene  shows  a  falling  off  from 
1898.  The  importation  of  Sumatran  oil  also  is  less,  while  Russian  oil 
has  largely  increased.  The  price  of  American  kerosene  is  now  2T 
cents  (Mexican)  per  gallon,  as  compared  with  20  cents  (Mexican)  in 
1898.  The  Russian  coeaper  oil  has  neen  so  much  in  demand  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  has  imported  four  cargoes  of  Russian  oil,  which 
it  has  sold  during  this  half  year.  I  give  below  a  table  showing  imports 
in  this  line. 

Of  flour,  5,&i6,533  pounds  were  imported  into  Shanghai  in  the  first 
half  of  1899,  as  compared  with  3,881,200  pounds  in  uie  same  period 
of  1898.  The  table  following  gives  part  of  this  as  being  from  Hong- 
kong and  Japan.  It  is  all,  however,  originally  from  the  United  States. 
By  flie  system  in  vogue  in  the  Chinese  customs,  all  imports  are  credited 
to  the  country  from  which  the  ship  sails  bringing  them.  By  this 
method,  any  product  of  the  United  States  shipped  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  line  from  Vancouver  is  credited  to  British  America.  If  a 
product  of  the  United  States  is  shipped  to  Japan  or  Hongkong,  and 
thence  shipped  to  China,  it  is  credited  to  Japan  or  Hongkong.  By 
this  means,  tne  amount  of  imports  from  the  United  States  is  minimized 
by  the  customs  reports,  and  imports  from  Hongkong  (a  British  port) 
and  British  America  are  largely  magnified.  The  injustice  of  this  has 
been  pointed  out  to  the  customs  officials,  and  thev  have  been  asked  to 
add  a  column  showing  country  of  origin  to  thenlank  of  application 
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for  import  permit;  but  the  present  form,  adopted  thirty  years  ago, 
has  become  oy  habit  and  custom  so  fixed  as  the  familiar,  and  there- 
fore proper,  form,  that  apparently  no  argument  for  a  change  can  be 
favorably  considered. 

Expoits  from  China  to  the  United  States  ara  larger  in  the  first  half 
of  1899  than  in  the  same  period  of  1898,  as  shown  oelow,  silk  and  tea 
showing  the  largerpart  of  the  increase.  There  is  a  determined  effort 
on  the  part  of  t£e  Chinese  officials  in  the  Pingsuey  districts  to  improve 
the  quality  of  that  tea  offered  for  export,'  and  an  appreciable  change 
for  tiie  better  is  noted. 

JOHK  GiOODNOW, 

Consul- General. 
Shanghai,  Augvat  31,  1899. 
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Kerotene  imported  into  SkanghaL 
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SHANGHAI  EXPOJtTS  IN  1S99. 


Con8ul-G«neral  Goodnow  sends  from  Shaaghai,  January  11,  1900, 
statistics  of  export  of  tlie  leading  articles  from  that  port  for  uie  six 
months  ended  December  31,  1899,  as  follows: 

Shanghai  Kcporti,  July  1  to  December  SI,  1899. 
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America,  for  sheep's  wool,  16,8 


pounds,  and  untanned  goatskins,  1,017,046  pieces;  Antwerp,  for  china 
grass,  629,200  pounds;  Genoa,  for  hides,  407,0^  pounds;  Japan,  for 
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cotton,  16,387,383  pounds;  London,  for  untanned  goatskins,  897,832 
pieces;  goat,  sheep,  and  fancy  skin  rugs,  350,710  pieces,  and  camel's 
hair,  2,039,200  pounds;  Manchester,  for  waste  silk,  767,733  pounds; 
Marseilles,  for  waste  silk,  S,511,2ixt  pounds;  Smyrna,  for  bides, 
857,333  pounds. 


FursDflnt  to  instructions  of  Departmentof  State,  dated  July  10, 1899, 
I  herewith  transmit  a  report  of  toe  commei-ce  and  industry  of  this  con- 
sular district  for  the  six  months  ended  June  SO,  1899,  inclading  the 
latest  statistics  obtainable  at  this  time.  I  also  include  a  r^ume  pub- 
lished by  the  commissioner  of  customs  of  this  port,  relating  to  the 
tra()e  of  Tientsin  for  the  year  1898: 


profitable.  Exchange  has  been  sabject  to  leea  fluctuation,  but  during  the  last  half 
year  ruled  high.  Tnie  condition  of  Uiiogs,  reeoforced  ae  it  was  bv  contdsued  appre- 
ciation of  copper  cash,  the  standard  medttun  of  ciurency,  facilitatea  the  eale  of  foreign 
goods,  but  increased  the  laying-down  coat  of  exports,  which  are  eetimated  to  have 
ahowD  a  loss  of  fully  1,000,000  taeb  (1694,000)  to  native  middlemen,  owitu,  chiefly, 
to  the  flctitioua  hopes  created  bf  the  higti  nncee  paid,  in  the  e'U'ly  part  oi  1897,  tor 
produce  for  ebipuieut  to  the  United  States  Defore  the  iKngley  tariff  came  into  opera- 
tion, supplies  in  excess  of  all  possible  demand  were  contracted  for  at  speculative 
valoee,  and  had  to  be  disposed  of  at  a  sacriflce,  while  the  large  stocks,  still  on  hand, 
are  likely  to  realite  further  heavy  losses.  Signs  of  prosperity  are,  however,  not 
wantLuK-  Houses  and  godowna  are  being  rapidly  built  on  the  British  extra  conces- 
rion.  The  German  concession  has  been  raised  and  is  being  occupied,  and  permiauon 
has  been  granted  by  the  local  authorities  for  the  erection,  at  Taku,  of  balk-oil  tanks. 

A  fund  of  260,000  taels  ($1 73,500)  has  been  raised  to  carry  out  the  river  Improvement 
■cheme  alluded  to  in  pre  ious  reports,  and  every  efiort  is  being  made  to  push  on  the 
work  with  all  possible  rapidity. 

BeMnue.~-TbB  total  coUection  was  1,016,412  hvkwan  taels  (1706,390),  an  increaae 
of  43,000  taels  (129,842)  over  1S97.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  foreign 
goods  can,  at  option,  pay  either  on  first  arrivBl  at  Shanghai  or  here.  Did  all  foreim 
goods  imparted  pay  here,  the  collection  would  amount  to  close  on  2,000,000  ta^ 
(11,388,000) ,  and  'nentsin  would  rank  ae  the  third  revenue-raising  port  in  China. 

Jbreu^  (rode— irnpOTYs.— The  net  value  aggr^ated  32,800,000  taeb  ({22,624,400),  or 
2,400,000  taels  ($1,666,800)  over  that  of  1W7.  Cotton  piece  goode  Show  an  advance 
in  value  from  14,760,000  to  16,000,000  toels  ($10,283,600  to  111,104,000),  the  whole  of 
which  is  practicallv  due  to  increased  receipts  of  American  makes,  which  HOW  repre- 
sent about  one-hall  the  value  of  thie  brancn  of  the  trade.  Gray  shirting  (1,324,506 
pieces)  show  an  increase  of  150,000  pieces;  whito shirtings  (677,136pieoee),  of  60,000 
pieces;  T-cloths  (241,776  pieces),  a  decline  of  130,000  piecesi  SWlish  sheetings 
(42,486  pieces),  of  43,000  pieces;  jeans  and  twills  (156,406  pieces),  (^ 63,000  pieces; 
cotton  lastinge  (152,042  pieces] ,  of  27,000  pieces;  and  chiotsea  (206,743  pieces),  of 
96,000  pieces.  American  drills  have  naen  from  654,165  to  698,285  pieces,  and  Ameri- 
can sheetingH  from  1,^,906  to  1,787,780  pieces.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with 
these  figures  the  import  in  1882,  which  represented  168,976  pieces  of  drills  and 
368,466  pieces  of  sheetings,  and  in  1891,  which  represented  360,620  pieces  of  drills 
and  1.153,039  pieces  of  sheetings.  Imports  of  yam  have  increased  100,000  picnta 
(13,333,333  pounds),  English  having  nsen  itotn  8,821  to  17,160  piculs  (1,176,133 

Kunds  to  2,288,000  pounds),  Indian  from  101,797  to  166,671  idcab  (13,572,983 to 
,756,133  pounds) ,  and  Japanese  from  62,426  to  90,831  piculs  (7,0^406  to  12,110,800 
pounds) ,  wnile  receipts  of  Shanghai  yam  have  moro  than  doubled.  American  kero- 
sene fell  from  4,660,500  to  3,743,800  RalloDS,  and  Russian  from  5,208,380  to  2,4O^O0O 
gallons,  while  lan^kat  rose  from  1£»,000  to  1,593,000  gallons.  In  sugar^,  demaod— 
reversing  the  experience  of  1897 — has  run  mainly  on  the  costlier  qualities,  toown 
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16,690,400  pounds  to  22,783,866  pounds), 
0  picule  (1,866,666  pounds  to  3,266,000 
poundBK  and  refined  from  110,211  to  132,fil9  piculs  (14,694,800  pounds  to  17,669,200 
ponnds).  Baceipts  of  JB,p«n  matches  (2,366,804  gross)  have  inore  tlum  doubled, 
wtiile  those  of  needles  (481,269  mille)  have  declined  more  ttion  60  per  cent 

Expon*  and  reecporb.— Direct  shipmenta  abroad  are  too  trifling  to  merit  comment, 
ooromodities  for  Europe  and  America  being  forwarded  via  Shanghai.  The  reexports 
comdot  almost  entirely  of  black  tea,  brick  tea,  and  tablet  tea  from  Hankan  for  trans- 
port overland  to  Russia.  Black teaha8riBenfromll8,000tol87,000piculs  {15,733,333 
to  24,933,333  pounds),  while  brick  tea  has  fallen  from  408,000  to  372,000  piculs 
(64,066,666  to  49,600,000  potrnds) . 

Coaal  trade.— Ori{diial  shipments  cocurtwiae,  valued  at  11,600,000  taels  (17,981,000) , 
show  an  increase  i3  over  a  million  taels  ($694,000).    Bristles  (for  London),  which 


come  from  Hanchoria,  have,  now  that  thii^  have  settled  down  after  tl 
procurable  in  increased  quantities,  and  exports  tiaverisenfrom  10,201  picii 
pcnrnda),  value  338,430  hoikwan  taels  ($234,870)  to  13,063  piculs  (1.740,400  pounds) , 


value  629,477  haikwan  taels  ((367,467) .    Hheepoun  ruB  (for  Iniropei  show  no  change, 
but  Koat^in  rugs  (also  for  Europe)  have  risra  from  ^016  to  759,276  pieces.    Goat 


and  lamb  skins  (for  Europe)  boui  show  a  decline,  rugs  having  been  more  p^ronised 

.l; .L !_■ —     cj , — .J  /i.-c — ipe  and  America)  cimtinues  to  decline,  "" " 

1  piculs  (2,888,400  to  2,354,800  pounc 
and  the  mottled  from  20,623to  12,644  piculs  (2,749,733  to  l,«72,533poundB).    Camel's 


this  year  than  skins.    Btiaw  braid  (for  Borope  and  America)  cwitinues  to  decline,  the 
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white  having  receded  from  21,663  to  17,661  piculs  (2,888,400  to  2,354,800  pounds), 
and  the  mottled  ft^sm  20,623  to  12,644  piculs  (2,749,733  to  1,672,533 pounds).    Cr — "- 

wool  (for  Europe)  has  declined  from  22,640  to  17,306  piculs  (3,018,666  to  2,3L 

ponnds) ,  and  sheep's  wool  (for  America)  from  188,063  to  97,579  piculs  (26,076,066  to 
13,010,633  pounds).  The  mil  in  sheep's  wool  is  due  munly  to  excessive  exports 
in  1897  and  to  stagnation  in  business,  owing  to  the  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Spun.  But  no  sooner  has  a  trade  been  built  up  tlian  Garelessnees  and  fraud  on 
the  part  of  tlie  Chinese  destroy  it.  These  faults  latgely  contributed  to  the  ruiiMUon 
of  the  tea  trade.  XJneveimees  of  jtlaiting  and  the  use  of  damaged  or  stained  straws 
are  destroying  that  in  stisw  bnud  and  driving  orders  to  iTapan.  In  sheep's  wool 
received  here,  frequently  over  50  per  cent  is  found  to  consist  of  mud  to  make  good  the 
weight  of  pilferiiigBenroute,andincamerswoolnearly  50  percent.  When  transport 
chaii^  and  inland  duties  have  to  be  paid  on  so  large  a  ratio  of  mud,  and  it  is  borne 
in  mmd  that  the  addition  of  such  extraneous  matter  seriously  injures  the  staple,  it 
will  be  easily  understood  that  the  Chinese  are  deliberately  depriving  themselveB  of 
the  advantages  of  a  cheap  market,  and  renderiiw  it  imposeible  for  their  produce  to 
compete  with  that  of  countries  in  which  such  mamractices  do  not  exist  An  unim- 
portant vet  intereeting  item  in  the  shipment  of  7,416  catties  (9,880  pounds)  of  squirrel 
tails,  valued  here  at  22,B16  haikwan  taels,  (117,033)  say  £3,600.  This  weight  repre- 
sents nearly  8,000,000  taels,  which  are  now  selling  in  London  at  3d.  (6  cents)  each, 
a  price  which  would  give  £100,000  (1486,660)  for  the  entire  shipment  A  handsome 
profit  is  being  realized  by  some  one,  but  now  long  can  the  forests  support  such 
wholesale  sladghterT  Among  the  articles  exported  ror  native  use,  ground  nnta  iiave 
risen  from  368,222  to  792,461  piculs  (49,006,260  to  106,661,466  pound^ ,  value  1,621,916 
haikwan  taels  ($1,066,209),  and  givnnd-nut  oil  from  aS,12S  to  74,632  piculs  [3,360,400 
to  9,960,033  pounds) ,  value  377,657  haikwan  taels  (262,094) .  Succeeelve  failures  of 
crops  in  EwangtuDROad  the  substitution  of  mulberry  trees  in  low-lying  lands  in  that 
province  for  ground  nuts  have  mainly  promoted  the  extiaordinary  development  of 
trade  during  we  lost  two  years  in  this 'commodity.  The  oil  is  required  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  new  trade  started  in  Kwangtung,  that  of  tinning  meat  and  fish  for 
shipment  to  Singapore,  Manila,  and  California,  for  the  use  of  Chinese  emigrants  in 
those  countries.  The  maifi;in  of  profit  is,  however,  bo  small  that  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  the  trade  in  these  articles  here  has  much  future.  Coal,  medicines,  and 
samshu  all  show  steady  increases.  Arrivals  coastwise  are  valued  at  28,500,000  taels 
($19,799,000) ,  an  mcrease  of  nearly  6,000,000  ($3,480,000),  which  is  largely  due  -to  a 
nae  m  prices.  Tom  produced  by  the  steam  factories  of  Shangluu  shows,  however, 
a  substantial  increase,  imports  having  risen  from  23,084  to  64,036  piculs  (3,077,866  to 
7,204,800  pounds),  and  m  value  from  3,600,000  to  6,000,000  taels  ($2,429,000  to 
$3,470,000) ,  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  tnuuit  passes  for  this  article  are  now  issued 
free  of  chaiige. 

SA^ppntjI.— Stsomeis  entered  and  cleared  aggregated  1,446  and  1,346,582  ton»,  an 
increase  over  1897  of  13  veoels  and  37,000  tons.  Bailing  vessels  increased  from 
17,366  to  30,534  tons. 

TVauuM.— Net  exports  of  gold  represent  a  value  of  3,937,000  haikwan  taels 
($2,732,278) ,  about  a  mUlion  ^694,000)  more  than  in  1897,  but  net  exports  of  diver 
amounted  to  only  755,000  hukwan  taels  ($623,970) ,  ununst  3,381,000  haikwan  taels 
($2,498,659)  in  1897. 
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ifi»eeUanMU». — The  I^eyang  arsenal  mint  haa  during  the  year  struck  sitver  coins  to 
the  value  of  (3,030,950,  namely:  Dollars,  2,800,000;  half  dollais,  176,000;  2a<%nt 
pieces,  360,000;  l»«ent  piecee,  814,000;  and  5H«nt  pieces,  231,000.  It  bae  also  cast 
580,000,000  small  copper  cash. 

In  1883  to  1S85,  the  haikwon  tael  exchanged  for  3,286  Tientflin  small  cash.  Then 
the  rate  fell  steadily  tilt  in  1S89  and  1890,  it  touched  3,074,  risiiig,  however,  again  to 
3,286  in  1891.  Since  then,  the  annual  average  has  been:  1892,  3,263;  1893,  3,166; 
IBM,  3,067;  1S96,  2,918;  1S96,  2,730;  1897,  2,si£;  1898,  2,512,  and  sdll  falling.  The 
explanation  of  this  has  yet  to  be  found.  That  usually  given  by  the  Chinese  is  that, 
as  the  value  of  silver  has  fallen  while  that  of  copper  has  risen,  the  intrinsic  valoe  of 
the  cash  exceeds  its  currency  value,  and  that  a  profit  is  therefore  realized  hy  melt^ 
ing.  That  this  is  not  the  true  explanation  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  over 
70,000  taels  worth  of  cash  have  been  imported  here  this  year  from  Hongkong.  Cash 
would  not  have  been  sent  if  they  were  not  more  valuable  at  Tientsin  than  at  Hong- 
kong, and  if  it  pays  to  melt  them  down  the  profits  would  have  been  greater  in  souUi 
China  than  after  freight  had  been  paid  to  the  extreme  north    •    •    • 

The  values  of  imports  on  lauding  and  of  exports  on  shipment  are  shown  below. 
These  figureeahow  a  balance  of  trade  against  Tientsin  of  33,600,000  taels  ($23,249,000), 
and  after  allowmg  tor  shipments  of  bullion  of  over  28,600,000  taels  {|19,779;000). 
From  this  sum  Hnould,  however,  be  deducted  the  value  of  tribute  rice,  which  is 
merely  a  remittance  in  kind  of  provincial  revenue,  say,  3,750,000  taele  (1^,802,600), 
as  wefl  Bs  railway,  telegraph,  and  other  materials  utilized  in  profit-rendering  onder- 
takings,  say  5,500,000  taels  ((3,817,000).  Still,  a.  debit  of  over  19,250,aX>  taels 
(113,369,600)  remains,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  the  approximate  annual  average  for 
some  years  post.  Such  a  drain  long  continued  woula  mean  bankruptcy,  yet  the 
steadily  increasing  volume  of  imports  indicates  prosperity,  not  ruin.  How,  then, 
.  are  these  imports  paid  for?  Examination  of  the  statistics  shows  that  prior  to  the 
famine  year  ol  1893,  the  value  of  exports  plus  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of 
bullion  remained  an  approximately  constant  quantity,  and  that  the  same  has  been 
the  case  since  the  Japanese  war,  and  that  as  the  value  of  expiorts  has  risen  the 
export  of  bulliou  t«nds  to  fall.  The  conclusion,  then,  is  that  there  is  available  for 
the  payment  of  imports  an  annnallj'  increasing  earn,  which  represents  the  profit  on 
inland  trade  not  pasung  through  this  office. 
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Thu  is  rather  a  poor  showing  for  our  merchant  marine.  In  the 
iseventJes,  seven-eighths  of  the  trafBc  on  this  coast  was  handled  by 
Russell  &  Co.,  an  American  firm  of  vast  resoui'ces.  The  older  mem- 
bers retired  with  great  fortunes,  but  their  successors  met  with  many 
misfortunes,  and  rnially  went  down  with  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver. 


AHEBIOAN    CITIZENS. 


There  are  in  Tientsin  110  American  citizens,  and  within  the  consular 
district  29!^,  as  per  census  of  January  1,  1899,  the  greater  number,  of 
course,  being  missionariea. 


The  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Company,  head  office  at  Hong- 
kong, with  a  paid-up  capital  and  reserve  fund  aggregating  $21,000,000; 
the  l^eutsche  Asiatic  mnk,  head  office  in  Benin,  with  a  capital  of 
5,000,000  taels;  the  chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China,  with 
a  paid-up  capital  and  reserve  fund  aggregating  £1,300,000;  the  Russo- 
Chinese  Bank,  head  office  at  St.  Petersburg  (established  by  imperial 
decree),  with  a  psid-up  capital  of  £l,200,(XK)j  the  Imperial  Bank  of 
China  (also  established  by  imperial  decree),  with  a  paid-up  capital  of 
2,500,000  taels,  and  the  Yokahama  specie  ^nk  of  Japan,  with  a  paid- 
up  capital  and  reserve  fund  aggregating  20,000,000  yen.  Each  nave 
branch  establishments  in  Tientsin.  They  seem  to  have  plenty  of  money 
for  all  demands.  On  notes  or  overdrafts,  the  borrower  pays  interest 
at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent.  These  banks  allow  interest  on  current 
accounts  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  and  from  4  to  5  per  cent  on  fixed 
deposits.  The  stock  of  each,  when  on  the  market,  sells  at  a  high  pre- 
mium. Shares  of  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank  recently  sold  at 
f346  premium.  Their  system  of  exchange  results  in  extremely  large 
profits  and  is  as  changeless  as  the  day.  1  have  paid  as  high  as  7  per 
cent  premium  for  a  draft  on  Shanghai,  while  at  another  time  I  aetuallv 
received  a  small  premium.  Accounts  are  usually  kept  in  taels,  tbougii 
if  I  present  a  check  for  taels  they  can  not  pay  me  in  taels,  because 
there  is  no  such  coin.     I  am  therefore  compelleil  to  take  my  pay  in 
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silver  or  Mexican  dollars.  At  the  present  time  a  Mexican  or  silver 
dollar  is  worUi  to  moj  if  I  am  buying  from  the  bank,  70.4  tael  cents, 
but  should  I  have  silver  dollars  and  want  a  draft  I  would  only  be 
allowed  70  tael  cents  for  each  dollar.  If  I  have  dollars  and  want  a 
gold  draft,  I  am  compelled  first  to  buy  taels  at  the  bank  Belling  rate, 
and  with  my  tael  paper  pay  an  extra  premium  for  the  gold  draft.  The 
same  process  is  followed  in  selling  a  gold  draft.  I  am  squeezed  at  both 
turns.  Sometimea^o,  a  111 0  note  issued  by  the  head  office  at  Shanghai 
was  paid  to  me  in  fees.    The  branch  bank  here  allowed  only  99.45 


From  a  recent  publication  called  ^'The  Decay  of  China"  I  find  the 
following  excellent  treatise  on  Chinese  currency: 

The  Chinese  currency  is  on  &  silver  baais,  bnt  it  is,  like  meet  things  celestial,  sub- 
ject to  s  series  of  anomalies,  which  render  financial  ttansactions  extremely  compli- 
cated. The  unit  of  value  is  an  ounce  of  refined  silver,  which  is  spoken  of  as  a  tael, 
bat  there  is  no  such  coin  in  existence,  the  term  being  used  merely  as  a  denomination 
of  valaa  For  purposes  of  exchan|^,  the  tael  is  nude  up  of  a  certain  number  of 
copper  coins  known  as  cash,  of  which  about  1,600  go  to  the  tael,  the  exact  number 
depending  on  the  particular  kind  of  tael  employed  and  the  relative  appreciation  of 
copper  and  silver.  For  while  the  tael  repreeentsaCliinese  ounce  of  silver,  the  value 
of  tte  definition  is  considerably  leesened  by  the  fact  that  there  are  at  least  four  dif- 
ferent ounces  known  to  Chinese  traders.  Thus,  there  is  the  treasury  ounce,  which 
may  be  taken  as  the  normal  weight;  the  commercial  ounce,  which  is  not  constant 
but  varies  somewhat  in  different  aistricis;  the  customs  ounce,  which  la  conaidetably 
heavier  than  the  treasury  standard;  and  the  lisht  ounce,  of  which  100  are  recorded 
as  08.  The  treasury  weight  is  onlyused  in  detuing  with  the  Government;  house  rent 
is  by  costom  paid  in  the  light  ounce;  while  mercantile  transactions  are  carried  on 
with  the  commercial  ounce,  of  which  the  exact  value  is  not  always  known. 

The  onlv  coins  minted  to  any  considerable  extent  are  cash,  small  copper  coins,  of 
which  each  has  a  hole  in  the  center  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  threadea  on  a  string, 
and  these  are  usually  passed  from  hand  to  hand  tied  up  in  tranches  of  a  hundred. 
Taken  at  its  face  value,  the  cash  may  he  said  to  run  11  to  the  half-penny,  bnt  owing 
to  the  tact  that  an  appreciation  of  copper  has  of  late  yeara  taken  place  in  China,  the 
relation  of  the  cash  to  the  tael  does  not  always  follow  the  market  value  of  silver. 

The  form  in  which  silver  passes  current  throughout  China  is  the  sycee,  a  solid 
chunk  of  nlver  of  varying  ptuity,  cast  in  the  form  of  a  shoe,  and  weighing  about 
60  ounces.  These  sycee  are  not  issued  by  the  Government,  but  by  private  refiners, 
who  stamp  them  with  their  names.  These  sycee  or  "shoes"  are  either  passed  whole 
OT.  when  the  payment  to  be  made  is  trifling,  they  are  cut  into  smaller  pieces  and 
taxen  at  value  indicated  by  the  weight,  the  buos  of  calculation  being  1  ounce  eqaals 
1  tael. 

In  laige  transactionB,  the  particular  sort  of  ounce  is  always  specified.  In  1890,  an 
imperialdecree  was  issued  legalizing  throughout  the  country  the  silver  dollar  coined 
at  the  new  Canton  mint,  but  the  output  has  been  small,  and  the  bulk  of  the  silver 
coinage  in  China  consists  of  Mexican  dollars,  which  are  accepted  in  payment  at  Uie 
treaty  ports.  Bank  notes  have  long  been  issued  by  the  Chinese  and  are  isned  by 
private  firms  and  bankers,  but  they  have  not  yet  obviated  the  necessity  of  carTytDg 
one's  money  in  the  form  of  strings  of  cash,  which  in  the  case  of  a  lengthy  jouniey 
frequently  form  the  heaviest  portion  of  the  tiaveler'a  impediment.  The  arrange- 
ments  for  the  transmission  of  money  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  are 
intrusted  to  exchange  banks,  which  are  almost  alt  in  the  hands  of  men  of  the  Shausi 
Province,  who  excel  in  this  hnsiness.  They  have  worked  out  among  themselves  a 
very  high  commercial  molality  by  centuries  of  rigorous  domestic  discipline.  An 
aversge  exchange  bank  would  lend  to  business  booses  on  personal  security  about 
200,0CN)  taeis,  on  which  it  would  receive  10  to  12percentperannnm.  This  is  securitv 
given  to  the  public  that  the  bank  can  meet  its  drafts.  A  piece-goods  merchant  witn 
ample  reeonrces  wonld  have  to  give  for  such  an  advanoe  from  7  to  12  per  cent  per 
■wnnm,  accotdii^  to  the  state  of  the  money  market 

A  curious  featare  in  this  system  of  banking  is  these  exchange  banks  do  not  care 
to  receive  deposits  from  the  public,  as  this  would  damage  their  credit.  They  employ 
agents,  who  are  always  about  the  business  quarter  inquiring  into  the  proceedings  w 
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timee  QovemmeDt,  bat  nauAllj  private  funds,  and  oa  thie  they  give,  more  or  len  ae 
a  hvor,  5  to  6  per  cent  per  uiDUin.  They  do  not  lend  money  on  land  or  bouaee,  bat 
they  lead  to  local  banks  that  advance  it  in  trade  on  personal  security.  When  the 
tnerchanta  in  the  foreign  import  trade  get  in  their  debt,  as  on  the  three  eettling 
days,  they  buy  bonk  drafta  on  Shanghai,  They  send  around  to  two  or  three  b&DU 
with  which  the  firm  in  queetion  do  Duaineaa  and  inquire  their  rate.  When  a  retail 
shopkeeper  has  gathered  enoi^h  cash,  be  buys  a  shoe  of  silver  and  takes  it  at  once  to 
the  merchant  to  reduce  his  indebtedneHa  and  save  interest  Very  little  money  ia 
lying  idle  lq  businees,  but  there  is  some  housing  of  silver  among  the  country  squires 
and  tanning  class. 

The  most  curious  feature  in  this  system  of  banking  is  that  there  are  do  advances 
againstgood^  but  onlv  on  personal  security.  The  only  instance  of  an  advance  against 
^oodsl  nearaof  was  m  Szechuan,  at  Chiatingfu,  where  an  owner  sometimes  deposits 
insect  wax  in  the  house  of  a  man  whoadvancesag^st  it;  but  this  is  a  clumsy  trans- 
action, only  applicable  to  goods  of  flxed  and  high  value. 

COST  OP  UYTNQ. 

The  cost  of  lirLng  in  l^entein  haa  increoBed  wonderfully  in  the  last 
few  years.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  depreciatiou  in  currency.  For- 
merly a  chicken  cost  10  cento;  now  we  have  to  pay  from  20  to  30  cents. 
Beef  and  mutton  have  increased  in  like  manner.  Chinese  pork  is  never, 
eaten  by  the  foreigner.  Formerly  we  could  get  1,600  cash  for  a  tael; 
now  we  get  but  1,000,  The  prices  of  vegetables,  meata,  poultry,  and 
all  other  Chinese  products  are  paid  in  copper  cash.  Groceries  are 
imported  from  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  owing  to  the  high 
freights  and  lai^eprofits  of  merchants  here,  cost  double  the  prices  m 
San  Francisco.  We  pay  50  cents  per  pound  for  very  infenor  hams 
and  bacon.  Veiy  poor  (Erkin)  butter  is  retailed  at  65  cents  per  pound; 
cheese  retails  at  from  45  cents  to  $1.50  per  pound.  All  canned  goods, 
dried  fruits,  and  other  provisions  sell  at  double  the  prices  paid  at 
home.  The  only  consolation  lies  in  the  fact  that  perhaps  two-thirds 
of  the  food  products  now  come  from  America.  Three  years  a^,  only 
a  small  fraction  came  from  our  ports. 


The  principal  exports  to  foreign  countries  and  Chinese  ports  for  the 
half  year  ended  June  30,  as  compared  with  the  same  periods  of  the 
prerious  year,  are  as  follows: 
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The  exports  from  Tientsin  to  the  United  States  during  the  years 
1896,  1897,  and  1898,  were  as  follows: 
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EXPOBT   DUTIES. 

The  following  principal  articles  of  export  to  the  United  States  are 
subject  to  export  duty:  Curios,  bristles,  feathers,  carpets^  rugs,  horse 
tmir,  hides,  intestines,  goatskins,  goatskin  rugs,  goatskuis  (tanned), 
and  goatskins  (untanned),  5  per  cent  ad  valorem;  sable  skins  and  tiger 
skins,  10  cents  gold  each;  straw  braid,  41  cents  gold  per  picul;' 
camel's  wool,  5  per  cent  aa  valorem;  beep's  wool,  2i  cen^  gold  per 
picul;  porceUin,  fine,  50  cents  gold  per  picul;  porcelain,  coarse,  39 
cent  gold  per  picul. 
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As  will  be  seen,  there  h&a  been  an  important  export  of  wool  to  the 
United  States  during  the  year.  The  native  holdera  have  pluckily  car- 
ried their  stocks,  hoping  for  better  prices,  but  the  American  buyers 
were  not  at  all  aisposed  to  consider  business  except  with  concessions, 
which  they  generally  got  by  waiting,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  a  falling  exchange  has  helped  matters  by  giving  gold  a  greater 
purchasing  power  as  silfer  declined.  One  of  the  things  that  has 
affected  the  price  of  low-grade  wool  very  adversely  for  some  time  past 
is  the  low  price  of  cross-bred  wool  from  South  America,  New  Zealand, 
and  Australia.  This  description  of  sheep  has  Increased  at  a  rapid  rate 
of  late  years,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  wool,  but  for  the  mutton.  This 
lower  grade  of  wool  is  now  used  largely  by  the  manufacturers  of  car- 
pets, and  consequently  comes  in  sharp  competition  with  Mongolian 
wools. 

There  has  been  a  slight  demand  from  the  United  States  for  China 
hides,  but  the  supply  is  unimportant.  With  the  extension  of  railways, 
there  will  be  a  development  in  all  classes  of  export.  The  wonder  is 
that  with  such  difficult  interior  transportation,  as  much  produce  finds 
its  way  to  the  porta  as  at  present.  Straw  braid  in  Tientsin  is  becom- 
ing less  a  factor  than  formerly,  as  the  dealers  consider  that  they  can 
get  better  prices  in  Shanghai.  They  ask  prohibitive  prices  here,  and 
are  often  forced  to  accept  lower  ones  in  Shanghai,  but  there  is  the  ele- 
ment of  chance  in  trying  the  larger  market  which  appeals  to  a  native. 

Furs,  skins,  and  bristles  are  more  largely  shipped  to  the  London 
sales,  which  are  attended  by  the  American  Buyers,  who  prefer  to  buy 
second  hand,  as  by  so  doing  tliey  get  exactly  wnat  they  want.  If  they 
import  direct  from  here,  tney  have  to  take  the  indifferent  cargo  witn 
the  good,  and  our  buyers  have  not  yet  gone  into  the  matter  of  finding 
a  market  for  that  which  their  particular  trade  rejects,  and  it  seems  to 
pay  them  better  to  give  a  London  middleman  a  good  profit  than  to 
get  out  of  the  rut. 


Comparing  the  aggregate  imports  for  all  of  China  for  the  year  1S97 
with  those  of  1898,  we  find  much  of  interest.  The  imports  from  the 
United  States  increased  some  5,000,000  taels  ($3,470,000),  while  the 
exports  to  the  United  States  decreased  by  a  similar  amount,  making 
the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  nearly  10,000,000  taels  ($6,940,000). 
The  imports  from  Great  Britain  decreased  over  5,000,000  taels 
($3,470,000),  and  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  decreased  over  2,000,000 
taels  ($1,388,000).  There  are  other  interesting  facta  to  be  gleaned 
from  the  following  comparative  table; 
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The  following  carefully  prepared  comparative  table  shows  the  prin- 
cipal articlee  imported  into  Tientain  dnnng  the  first  half  of  the  years 
1896,  1897,  1898,  and  1899: 
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Crold  and  silver  bullion,  foreign  coins,  flour,  Indian  meal,  sago,  bia- 
cuit,  preserved  meats  and  vegetables,  cheese,  butter,  contectionerv, 
foreign  clothing,  jewelry,  plated  ware,  perfumery,  soap  of  all  kinds, 
chanwftl,  firewiXKi,  candles  (roreign),  tobacco  (foreign),  cigars  (foreign), 
wine,  beer,  spirits,  household  stores,  ships'  stores,  personal  baggie 
stationery,  carpeting,  druggeting,  cutlery,  foreign  medicines,  g\^s 
and  crystal  ware  are  free. 


IMPORT   DUTIES. 


The  tariff  on  imports  is  exceedingly  light,  averaging  5  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 


Within  the  past  three  months,  Crerman  firms  have  sold  to  the  Chinese 
Government  some  200,000  stand  of  firearms,  with  accompanying  muni- 
tions of  war.  The  prices  paid  and  patterns  furnished  nave  not  been 
made  public,  but  it  is  reported  that  the  guns  are  very  inferior  in  qual- 
ity. Evidently,  our  gun  manufacturers  have  not  felt  it  worth  while 
to  keep  an  eye  open  in  China. 


The  importation  of  lumber  from  the  United  States  this  year  has 
doubled  that  of  1898,  owing  largely  to  the  iiriprovements  at  Niu- 
chwang.  Port  Arthur,  and  other  new  treaty  ports.  The  demand  for 
1900  will  be  unprecedented.  The  Russian  railways  will  need  cross- 
ties^  bridge  timber,  et«.  The  wharves,  tramways,  breakwater,  godowns, 
stations,  and  other  improvements  to  be  made  at  Chinwang-to,  the  new 
treaty  port  just  opened  near  Shanhaitcuan,  alone,  will  need  many  car- 
goes. This  port  ts  located  about  200  miles  in  a  northeast  direction 
from  Tientsin,  and  within  4  or  5  miles  from  the  railroad.  When  the 
breakwater  and  tramway  are  completed,  the  largest  vessels  will  be 
able  to  land  and  discharge  cargoes  without  lightering,  it  is  claimed,  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  will  then  be  possible  for  our  merchants  to 
charter  ships  direct  from  foreign  countries  and  save  the  annoyance, 
the  delay,  and  petty  grievances  so  often  experienced  at  Shanghai,  where 
cargoes  are  shifted  from  large  to  small  vessels. 

BICTCLES. 

Three  years  ago,  there  was  not  a  bicycle  in  Tientsin,  but  to-day  there 
are  over  200,  most  of  them  being  of  American  manufacture.  The 
demand  is  far  greater  than  the  supply. 

TYPEWEITERS. 

Like  the  bicycle,  three  years  ago  there  was  not  a  typewriter  in 
Tientsin.  Now  there  are  many,  and  I  believe  that  they  are  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  American  manufacture. 


byGoO'^lc 
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HABDWABE   AND   HACHINEBT. 

This  is  a  splendid  iield  for  the  sale  of  general  hardware  stores,  and, 
if  pi-operly  Bandied,  would  yield  pood  returns.  Already  I  find  in  the 
foreign  and  native  stores  many  products  in  this  line,  but  most  of  these 
are  purchased  from  middlemen  in  Shanghai,  conaequently  the  pur- 
chaser here  has  to  pay  more  for  an  article  than  he  would  if  the  eoods 
were  purchased  direct  from  home  merchants.  There  is  but  little 
demand  for  machinery.  Labor  is  too  cheap.  However,  a  complete 
woolen-mill  outfit  has  arrived  from  the  United  States  and  will  soon 
be  ready  for  busioesB.  The  Imperial  Chinese  University  has  alao 
recently  opened  a  machine  shop,  the  fixtures  coming  from  the  United 
States,  that  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

COTTON   UOOD8. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  advance  in  pri<!ea  throughout  the  year,  as 
the  following  will  show; 


October,  1888. 

October,  1899. 

T«el». 

DoUan. 

Taela 

Dollan. 
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These  high  prices  and  a  drought  throughout  north  China,  which 
interfered  not  only  with  general  prosperity,  but  with  what  the  Chi- 
nese so  much  depend  upon — water  communication — has  restricted 
business  considerably.  When  the  price  of  cotton  cloth  gets  beyond  a 
certain  limit,  the  average  Chinaman  manges  to  go  without  it  or  geta 
cheaper  substitute  in  Japanese  drilla,  sheeting,  or  T  cloth,  which  is 
finding  its  way  here  more  and  more  every  year. 

Japan  has  the  bulk  of  the  yarn  trade.  The  counts  mostly  sold  are 
16's  and  lO's.     The  favorite  chop  of  16'8,  which  brought  62.50  Uela 

?'>iZ.Z8)  two  months  ago,  is  now  woi-th  74  taels  (151.36)  per  bale, 
here  is  a  tendency  to  some  diversity  in  the  imports  from  the  United 
States,  a  fact  that  should  be  carefully  guarded  against  by  the  manufac- 
turers at  home.  The  trade  in  piece  goods  has  been  largely  in  our  favor 
for  the  past  few  years.  In  1896  (second  quarter)  there  was  imported 
into  Tientsin  piece  goods  as  follows:  Dnlls,  English,  2,783;  Dutch, 
3,270;  American,  84,662.  During  the  second  quarter  of  this  year,  the 
impoi-tation  was:  English,  10,830;  Dutch,  10,635;  Ajnerican,  239,869. 
The  half  year  ended  June  30  showed  a  very  large  importation,  much 
lai^r,  I  apprehend,  than  will  occur  during  the  six  months  ending 
December  31  next.  The  drought  resulting  in  short  crops,  and  the 
very  material  drop  in  exchange,  owing  to  the  disturbances  in  South 
Africa,  will  be  the  prime  causes. 


There  is  very  little  demand  for  tobacco  from  foreigii  countries  by 
the  Chinese.  They  prefer  the  native  tobacco,  which  is  grown  quite 
extensively  in  norui  China.     It  is  very  mild,  so  much  so  Oat  it  is  not 
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appreciated  by  tlte  foreigner.  A  large  portion  of  tlie  tobacco  used  by 
trie  foreigTier  comes  from  the  United  States,  excepting  cigars,  whicn 
are  from  Manila. 


ELECTBIC   TRAMWAY. 

A  company  has  been  organized  to  build  an  electric  tramway  from 
the  native  city  to  the  Japanese  concession,  some  2  or  8  miles  distant. 
It  is  believed  that  the  enterprise  will  pay.  A  number  of  enterprising 
American  citizens  are  stockholders  and  directors. 

LIFE   IMSUKANCB. 

The  E^iuitable  and  New  York  Life  companies  each  have  active 
agents  here,  and  they  report  splendid  success.  The  wealthy  Chinese 
are  not  slow  to  take  advant^ia  of  these  opportunities,  and  some  of 
them  obtain  policies  for  large  sums.  No  other  companies  from  the 
United  States  and  but  one  or  two  from  European  countries  have 
opened  offices  in  China.  The  ones  named  seem  to  have  the  lead  beyond 
all  odds. 

LABOR  AND   WAGES. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  table  of  wages  paid  for  labor  at  this  port. 
Foreigners  are  compelled  to  pay  twice  the  amount,  or  more,  t&t  is 
paid  by  natives.  Carpenters,  bricklayers,  blacksmiths,  machinists, 
plumbers,  cabinetmakers,  and  mechanics  of  like  grade  demand  and 
receive  from  30  to  40  cents  (Mexican)  per  day.  Ordinary  laborers 
receive  15  cent^  and  coolies  10  cents.  Some  of  the  mechanics  have 
actual  genius,  and  with  the  poorest  implements  accomplish  wonderful 
results. 

F08TAL  SYBTEH. 

The  postal  system  is  conducted  by  the  Imperial  Customs,  but  China 
baa  not  yet  become  a  member  of  the  Postal  Union.  Considering  all 
the  circumstances,  a  fairly  good  service  is  given. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  published  rates  of  poetf^j^: 

The  domestic  rates  of  postage  and  regiUauons  are  as  follows: 

LtOert.—FoT  each  one-totirth  ounoe  or  fraction  thereof,  2  cento  (for  Takn,  tor  each 
one-half  ounce  or  fraction  thereof,  1  cent) , 

Neuxpaperr. — Posted  singly,  Chinese,  one-half  cent  each;  foreign,  1  («nt  each. 
When  sent  in  packeta,  1  cent  per  2  ouncee  or  fraction  thereof. 

iWeeti. — Ten  cents  per  pound. 

Boott,  drrmian,  *onipfa«.— Two  cents  per  2ounccfl;  patterns  or  samples  not  to  exceed 
8  ounces  in  weight. 

Rtgvtraiiem. — Five  cents;  return  receipt,  6  cents. 

The  foreign  rates  of  postage  are: 
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if  the  Imperial  poet  are  of  the  following  de- 
,    ,    ,5, 10,  20,  30,  50  cents;  91,  |2,S5.    Domestic 
poetcardB,  1  cent 

(a)  Domestic  mail  matter,  Chinese  or  foreicn,  sent  to  or  from  any  of  the  northern 
ports,  by  land  or  by  aea,  wilt  be  Bub}ect  to  the  ordinary  domestic  tariff  published  at 
every  Imperial  poat-offlce. 

(&)  tntemalJonal  mail  matter,  Chinese  or  foreign,  sent  to  or  from  any  of  the  ports 
north  of  Chefoo,  by  land  or  by  sea,  in  addition  to  the  UnioD  rate  of  postage  and  retw- 


tration,  will  be  subject  to  the  domestic  rate  of  postoeej  and  to  the  domestic  rate  of 

a  the  caee  of  r^atered  articles,  to  be  paid  m     " 
ward,  or  collected  from  the  addressee  in  the  case  of  inward,  corrcspondenc 


2,  Parcelt. — (a)  Domestic  parcels,  Chinese  or  foreign,  sent  to  or  from  anv  of  the 
northern  porta,  by  the  sea  route,  will  be  subject  to  double  the  ordinary  aomestic 
tariff. 

(A)  International  parcels,  Chinese  or  foreign,  sent  to  or  from  any  of  the  ports  north 
of  Chefoo,  by  the  sea  route,  will  be  subject  to  a  special  transit  fee  of  a>  cents  (50 
centimes) ,  levied  in  advance  in  the  case  of  outward,  or  collected  from  the  addreesee 
in  the  case  of  inward,  parcels, 

(r)  All  parcels — domestic  and  international,  inward  and  outward — are  subject  to 
customs  law.  Each  parcel  must  be  accompanied  by  an  accurate  declaration  of  weight, 
nature,  and  value  of  contents.  '  Outward  mtematiooal  parcels  must  be  examined  by 
the  cuHtonts  before  posting;  inward  international  parcels,  as  also  all  domestic  parcels, 
will  be  examined  at  destmation;  but  outward  domestic  parcels  must  hand  in  to  the 
customs  the  preceding  declaration  before  posting.  No  parcel  will  be  accepted  or 
delivered  by  tne  Imperial  post-office  unless  cuatoma  rulea  nave  been  complieHl  with. 

By  "international"  ia  aignified  whatever  is  departing  for  or  arriving  from  a  place 
not  in  China. 

By  "domestic"  is  signified  whatever  is  departing  for  or  arriving  from  a  pla(«  in 
Ohma. 


The  Imperial  postal  administration  will  make  every  eSort  te  forward  mail  matter 
Mid  parcels  safely  and  promptly,  but  will  not  be  reaponsible  for  delay  in  transmiAion 
nor  for  losses  or  damage  arising  from  cases  of  force  tnnjeare.  In  the  case  of  the  Iobb, 
through  the  fault  or  neglect  of  the  administraUon,  of  a  roistered  article  of  mail  mat- 
ter, the  aender  or  the  addressee  will  be  entitled  to  an  indemnity  of  50  francs  (19.65) ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  loes  of  or  damage  to  a  parcel,  to  an  indemnity  corre«>onding 
to  the  real  value  of  the  loas  or  damage,  but  not  exceeding  25  francs— the  ImperuQ 
adminiatration  being  in  such  cases  guided  by  the  practice  of  the  Poet&l  Union. 

PUBLIC    HEALTH. 

The  health  of  Tientsin  has  been  excellent  during  the  past  two  years; 
that  is,  in  the  foreign  settlements.  There  is  no  method  of  finding  out 
the  health  conditions  of  the  native  city.  Witjjin  the  period  mentioned 
there  have  been  but  two  cases  of  smallpox  within  the  settlement,  and 
only  one  or  two  ca^es  of  scarlet  fever  have  been  reported.  There  nave 
i>een  three  or  four  deaths  from  dysentery.  The  fact  that  the  plague 
has  broken  out  at  Niuchwanp,  a  port  some  200  miles  away,  has  caused 
some  uneasiness,  but  it  is  hoped  that  by  careful  quarantine  action 
Tientsin  will  escape  the  scourge. 

RATES  OF   EXCHANGE. 

These  are  as  variable  as  the  wind,  keeping  the  merchant  constantly 
in  fear  of  what  the  morrow  may  bring  fortn.    'Hie  quotations  for  to-day 
(October  10,  1899)  are: 
London: 

Tel^raphic  transfer 2. 8i    to  2. 8J 

Bani  bills,  demand 2.8Ato2.RA 

Credits,  4  months'  sight 2.  t>t 

Docte.— 

4  months'  sight 2. 9^ 

6  months'  sight 2,  &A 
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Amerin: 

Bfuik  bilto,  demand 168 

Docts.,  4  months'  sight 148} 

Bank  bills,  demaod 3. 38i 

Docto.,  4  monlha'  aight 3. 49 

tjermany. 

Tel^raphic  tranefer 2. 75 

Docto.,  4  monlhe'  sight 2. 83 

Hongkong: 

Bank  bills,  demand 70* 

Private,  3  days'  sight 691 

Shanghai; 

Sink  bills,  demand 103. 7 

Private — 

Sdays'a^rbt 104 

10  days' nght 104.1 

30  dftys' sight 104.4 

Pekin: 

Bank  Mils,  demand If 

Private,  3  days'  sight per  cent, ,  1 

Bank  billa,  demand 75 

Private,  3  dnys'  sight 74| 

Market  rat«  on  Bhanghai 103.7 

Mexican  dollars: 

Buying 70.5 

Selling 71.7 

Bar  silver,  2e|d. 

RAILBOADB. 

The  Imperial  Railway  Company  of  North  China  has  in  operation  366 
miles  of  roadbed,  some  80  miles  of  which  is  double  track.  Seventy- 
three  miles  of  road  have  just  been  completed  and  very  shortly  will  be 
in  operation,  making  a  total  mileage  of  439  miles.  Of  this  road,  the 
Daily  News,  of  Shanghai,  says: 

It  may  be  taken  lor  granted  that  it  is  generally  known  that  a  doub]&-rail  line  nine 
from  Pekin  to  Tientmn,  with  its  terminns  at  Mschiapu,  some  few  milefl  ontaide  the 
wall  of  the  capital,  the  distance  being  a  fraction  imdei  80  milee.  At  present  there 
are  three  trams  a  day  running  each  way,  two  being  ordinary  and  one  express. 
The  ordinary  ttaine  leave  either  end,  respectively,  at  6  a.  m.  and  between  2  and  3 
p.  m.,  taking  five  honrs  for  the  journey.  No  foreigner  would  travel  through  by  these 
trains  from  choice,  preferring  the  expres  that  leaves  either  end  at  11.30  a.  m.  and 
completes  the  journey  in  three  hours  and  forty  minutes, 

when  the  line  was  first  opened,  the  firat-class  care  were  cushioned  and  made  as 
comfortable  as  circumstances  would  permit,  but  in  a  very  short  time  all  this  had  to  be 
altered,  as  the  habito  peculiar  to  Chineee  soon  rendered  these  carriages  quite  unfit  for 
use  by  cleanly  people,  even  though  they  were  not  too  fastidious.  Now  the  first-class 
carriages  are  provided  with  wooden  seats,  made  as  comfortable  as  the  nature  of  that 
material  will  permit.  But  with  the  11.30  trains  runs  a  postal  car  under  the  control 
of  the  Imperial  Chinese  post-office,  and  as  these  are  considered  the  private  property 
of  Sir  Bobert  Hart,  a  part  of  the  car  has  been  comfortably  upholstered  and  is  reserved 
for  such  foreign  travelers  as  choose  to  make  use  of  it.  To  travel  by  these  reserved 
cars  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  the  ordinary  ticket,  but  each  traveler  when  seated  in 
the  car  is  provided  by  the  foreign  posta!  clerk  with  a  special  pass,  for  which  he  has 
to  pay  the  sum  of  (5.     The  comfort  thus  obtained  is  well  worth  the  charge  made. 

On  the  other  side  of  Tientsin  is  a  single-track  line  running  almost  due  east  for  27 
miles  to  Tangku,  which  is  now  virtually  the  shippiog  poil  for  Tientsin,  and,  judging 
by  the  present  appearance  of  Peiho,  is  likely  to  he  permanently  and  solely  the  port 
(or  that  emporinm.  From  Tangku  the  hnc  takes  a  northeasterly  direction  to  Shan- 
hiukuan  and  bevond.  The  country  about  Tangku  is  dreary  in  the  extreme,  being  a 
mere  mud  fiat  devoid  of  stick  or  stone,  and  devoted  only  to  the  production  of  salt 
from  brine  pans;  but  a  few  miles  beyond  scanty  crops  b^in  to  i4>pear  and  tiie 
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country,  genera])}',  improves  aa  each  mile  is  paaaed.  At  Lntai,  51  miles  from  Tien- 
tsin, are  several  large  camps  of  nativeeoldieTB,  and  l3eyoncl  this  the  country  improves   - 

greatly  in  appearance,  owing  to  its  being  better  wooded.  At  T'angBhan,  SO  miles 
from  Tientsin,  the  Kaipln^  coal  fields  are  reached,  and  thence  to  Kuyeh,  14  milee 
further  on,  some  10  c«Ilienea  are  at  work,  but  the  vast  coal  fielde  that  exist  in  this 
district  have  as  yet  only  been  partially  exploited.  At  T'angahan  the  dull  monotonous 
plain  is  pleasingly  divendfied  by  low  hills,  and  thence  onward  the  country  is  better 
wooded  and  is  highly  cultivated.  At  Lanchou,  113  mites  from  Tientsin,  the  hill 
crosses  the  Lan  Ho.  and  as  this  river  is  subject  to  heavv  and  dangerous  fioodeduriuK 
the  rainy  season,  the  bridging  of  it  was  an  exceedinglv  difficult  task.  In  the  dry 
season  the  bridge  pasBea  over  a  vaat  stretch  of  sand,  while  the  river,  though  a  con- 
siderable and  important  stream,  gives  no  trouble.  But  during  floods  it  rises  to  the 
top  of  the  strong  stone  piers  that  support  the  iron  girder  bridge,  besides  brinRinj; 
down  enormous  quantities  of  silt  that  is  everywhere  thickly  deposited.  I&ncliou 
is  growing  in  importance  as  a  place  of  trade  since  the  railway  was  built,  and  lai^ 

Siuantities  of  paper  and  charcoal  are  now  brought  down  the  river  in  boats  to  be  trana- 
erred  to  the  cars  at  I^nchon.  Boon  after  paaeing  Lanchou  the  railway  approaches 
the  seacoaet,  and  a  station  has  been  opened  on  the  line,  152  mile«  from  Tientsiii, 
for  PeitaihOj  the  well-known  seaside  resort  of  the  north,  which  brings  the  traveler 
within  4  miles  of  that  place.  Twenty-one  miles  beyond  this  and  Bhanhaikuan  is 
reached,  174  milea  from  Tientsin,  and  for  lonv  the  terminus  of  the  line.  For  some 
time  past,  the  official  time-tablee  have  included  trains  running  to  Chunghouso,  40 
miles  tarther  on,  or  a  total  distance  from  Tientsin  of  214  miles. 

The  line,  however,  is  now  fully  completed  to  Chenchou,  73  miles  fartber  «a>8t,  an 
important  city  that  frequently  appears  on  foreign  m^M  as  Kinchou,  so  that  it  is  very 
often  confounded  with  the  citv  of  that  name  on  the  Liaotung  peniiisula.  Ix>cal  tral- 
flc  has  lately  been  carried  on  between  Cbim^houso  and  Chenchon,  so  that  the  next 
official  time-table  will  doubtless  include  tram  service  from  Pekin  and  Tientnn  to 
Chenchou,  making  in  all  367  miles  open  for  traffic  from  the  capital,  or  287  miles 
from  Tientsin. 

In  addition  to  the  main  lines,  under  Chinese  management,  there  are  2  short 
branches  in  working  order,  namely,  one  of  10  miles  from  Kaochiao,  a  place  about 
16  miles  west  of  Chenchon,  to  Tienchiaochane,  a  town  on  the  coast,  and  another 
from  Nuerrho,  close  to  Chenchou,  some  30  mifes  in  length,  leading  to  the  collieries 
at  Nanpiao.  This  makes  a  grand  total  of  mileage  open  to  traffic  under  the  Imperial 
Chinese  Bwlway  Administration  of  North  Cbina^  at  the  present  time,  of  407  mites. 
The  wotk  of  laying  lines  from  Tangkn  '"  *' —  --"—""=  ^i.„_.«_  „„  .i.«  j..«-  ?.,  — 1„_ 
to  facilitate  shipping  interests,  is  now 
unimportant  undertaking. 

It  must  also  be  home  in  mind  that  SS  miles  of  railway  have  t>een  fully  constructed 
by  Mr.  Kinder  and  his  staff  from  F^ngtai— 5  miles  from  Pekin  on  the  Tientsin  line- 
to  Paotingfu,  {<^ther  with  a  short  branch  of  10  miles  from  Liuliho  to  Choukoutien, 
which  has  been  handed  over  to  the  Belgian  syndicate  as  forming  part  of  the  Lu-Han 
Ktulway.  Amongst  those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  subject  the  consensus  of 
opinion  is  that  it  is  extremely  problematical  whether  a  further  distance  of  anything 
like  88  miles  will  be  added  by  the  Belgian  syndicate  to  the  wort  done  by  Mr.  Kin- 
der, though  there  is  a  staff  of  20  foreign  engineers  already  engaged  on  the  work. 
That  where  there  is  "a  multitude  of  councilloin  there  is  wisdom  is  no  doubt  true 
in  some  instances,  but  the  axiom  doee  not  seem  to  apply  to  the  laying  of  a  railroad  in 
Chins  on  the  system  followed  by  the  Belgian  engineers,  who  do  not  make  anvthing  like 
that  progresB  in  construction  which  Mr.  Kinder  and  his  staff  accomplished.  As  yet, 
the  Belgians  have  had  no  exceptional  difficulties  on  the  line  to  face;  so,  judging  from 
what  they  have  already  done  and  the  enormously  difficult  problems  they  will  have 
to  meet  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  into  consideratJon  plans  for  crowing  the 
Yellow  River,  the  opinion  of  experts  is  that  the  Greek  kalends  will  see  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Lu-Uan  Railwav  by  tne  Belflan  syiidicate. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  close  on  500  miles  of  railway  have  been  constructed 
under  Mr.  Kinder,  and  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  profesional  men  that  the  work  has 
been  thoroughly  well  done,  and  that  the  beet  materials  alone  have  been  used.  Yet 
all  this  has  been  accomplished  at  the  extremelv  moderate  cost  of  £6,000  a  mile, 
including  rolling  stock  and  plant,  the  80  miles  oi  line  from  Pekin  to  Tientsin  being 
a  double  one.  This,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  the  figure  allowed  by  the  Chinese 
officials  who  have  had  the  control  of  the  finances,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that,  had  the  financial  control  from  the  first  lieen  in  the  tunds  of  trusty  foreigners, 
as  the  executive  port  has  been,  the  cost  would  have  been  found  not  to  exceed  £4,500 
per  mile.    What  a  marvelous  result  this  is,  even  at  the  higher  figure,  compared  with 
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the  I  lid  Un  liiiKM  L-(Mljii{f  £15,000  per  mile.  It  ii<  uotewoHhy  (hat  llie  entire  t^oot  of 
the  double  line  of  80  miles  from  Fekin  to  Tienttun  was  under  iiiOOOiOOO  Uelfi,  and  yet 
proposals  were  nmde  to  the  Chinese  Giovemment  from  other  influential  sources  to 
Duild  it  at  a  coet  of  10,000,000  taela,  which  proposal  was  happily  not  accepted. 

It  is  well  known  that,  so  tar  as  projected  at  present,  the  existing  line  has  to  be 
extended  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  Heinmrntun,  106  miles  beyond  Chenchou, 
or  473  milea  from  Peking,  with  a  branch  from  Kaocontze,  about  40  milee  beyond 
Chenchou,  leading  to  Yingkow,  near  to  the  foreign  settlement  of  Ninch  wang.  Beyond 
Chenchou  eeveTaTdifflcult  rivers  have  to  be  crossed,  and  the  bridginz  oT  these  will 
take  place  later  on,  butmeanwhiletheconetructionof  various  sections  of  the  embwik- 
ment  have  been  vigorously  pushed  forward,  and  though  the  winter  will  interfere 
with  much  of  the  work  it  will  not  be  many  months  ere  trains  are  running  to  Hsin- 
mintun  and  Yinskow.  The  line  to  Yingkow  from  the  junction  at  Kaopantce  is  only 
95  miles  in  length. 

The  terminus  at  Yingkow  will  be  north  of  the  Liao  River,  at  some  distance  from 
the  main  line  of  the  Manchurian  Railway.  It  has  not  yet  been  determined  where  a 
connectioD,  if  any,  is  to  be  made  with  the  Russian  line;  but  it  may  be  that  a  branch 
of  the  Manchurion  Railway  will  run  to  Yingkow  south  of  the  river,  or  that  the 
Chinese  line  may  ultimately  be  extended  from  Hainmintua  to  Moukden,  a  distance 
of  about  50  miles,  and  there  connect  with  the  Russian  line. 

There  are  complete  workshops  and  stores  at  various  stations  on  the  line  where  the 
net^eteary  repairs,  etc.,  are  earned  out.  The  principal  eetablishment  is  at  T'angahan, 
but  as  the  main  line  passes  to  the  south  of  tne  T'angshan  colliery,  and  the  railway 
works  are  situated  to  tne  north  of  it,  being  reached  by  a  siding,  the  ordinary  traveler 
by  the  train  does  not  know  of  their  existence.  These  works  are  very  extensive  and 
at  one  time  were  fully  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  line,  but  now  such  ample 
demands  are  made  upon  them  that  there  is  no  proper  accommodation  for  the  jobs 
that  have  to  be  undertaken,  and  the  result  is  that  many  locomotives  have  now  to  be 
stationed  in  the  open  air  while  the  necessary  repairs  are  being  dune.  All  the  carriages 
.  used  on  the  line  are  made  at  T'angshan,  and  this,  of  course,  takes  up  a  great  deal  of 
room.  Mr.  Kinder  has  found  that  finely  made  and  complicated  drills  and  lathes  as 
imported  from  Europe  reauire  skilled  labor  and  occasion  delay  besides  expense.  So 
he  nas  had  castatthe  works  simple  tools,  without  gearii^;  that  can  be  readily  injured, 
and  scores  of  these  are  worked  effectively  by  men  who  have  learnt  about  the  yard 
how  to  do  simple  jobs,  yet  are  by  no  means  skilled  mechanics  nor  paid  as  such. 
While  such  tools  are  used  in  great  numbers  and  much  good  work  Ih  done  by  them, 
first-class  English  tools  may  be  seen  in  the  shop  lying  idle. 

But  it  is  not  only  simple  jobs  that  are  imdertaken  at  T'angshan,  fur  on  the  4lh  of 
October  there  took  place  the  trial  trip  of  the  first  full-sized  locomotive  that  has  ever 
been  built  in  China,  which  was  done  from  designs  of  Mr.  Kinder,  embracing  a  happy 
combination  of  the  best  principles  of  English  and  American  engines,  ft  may  tie 
mentioned  that  the  cylinders  of  this  engine  could  be  stripped  for  repairs  in  half  an 
hour,  whereas  it  would  be  a  full  day's  work  to  strip  the  cylinders  of  an  English 
engine.  The  trial  was  completely  successful,  and  so  much  intt^rest  did  all  hands  take 
in  this  ambitious  un<lertaking  that  there  was  quite  a  commotion  in  the  yard  when 
the  engine  steamed  out  toward  the  main  line.  Good  as  the  first  engine  is,  subsequent 
ones  will  no  donbt  contain  further  improvements  which  experience  niay  dictate. 
How  veiT  important  the  i»nstruction  oi  such  locomotives  becomes  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  cost  is  from  £400  to  £500  less  than  that  of  imported  locomotives.  The 
wheels  and  materials  used  are,  of  course,  all  imported  from  abroad.  Locomotives  of 
this  description,  Mr.  Kinder  reckons,  can  be  turned  out  at  the  rate  of  one  a  month 


'ith,  but  more  tapidly  as  farther  progress  in  their  conetniction  is  made  and 
ents  are  more  fufty  ascertained, 
this  connection  it  is  extremely  interesting  tovisitanotherpartof  theT'an^han 


yard,  where  the  "Rocket  of  China"  is  laid  up  in  honorable  retirement.  This  is 
small  locomoU\'e  built  by  Mr.  Kinder  many  years  ago,  before  railways  in  China  were 
drpamed  of,  and  was  used  for  drawing  trucks  of  coal  from  the  T'angshan  colliery  to 
the  canal  basin,  some  SJ  miles  away,  by  which  the  coal  was  then  shipped  to  the  coast. 
It  is  really  due  to  the  success  of  this  small  engine  that  permission  was  given  by  the 
authorities  to  open  railways  in  China. 

As  stated  above,  the  present  workshops  of  T'angshan  are  not  equal  to  the  demands 
made  upon  them,  so  that  a  large  piece  of  land  has  been  acquired  a  mile  up  the  line, 
toward  'Hentain,  having  an  area  of  270  mow,  taking  6,000  feet  to  the  mow.  This  has 
been  laid  out  for  the  storeroom  and  the  ahope  that  are  required.    The  old  works  at 
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jf  the  side  walle  ciF  the  erecting  shop  are  up.    The  center  archee  of  this  Duilding 

have  to  be  very  solidiv  built,  as  they  will  have  to  cany  two  30-ton  travelii^  craoee. 
The  foundations  are  also  laid  for  both  the  uuichine  and  boiler  shops,  and  work  has 
been  commenced  on  the  storeroom,  which  will  be  260  feet  by  40  feet.  All  these 
buildings  have  been  bo  arranged  that  they  can  be  enlarged  when  nee  canary  from  one 

There  are  very  extensive  works  close  to  the  station  at  Shanbaiknan,  where  all  the 
bridge  work  required  on  the  line  ia  turned  oat,  and  it  te  a  wonderful  n^ht  to  see  the 
Htacks  of  iron  girdera  which  are  all  ready  to  be  forwarded  to  their  deetmationa. 

The  emplojeea  of  thU  road,  foreign  and  native,  number  5,650.  Ute 
average  w^es  paid  employees  per  month  is  (14.50  Mexican  (96.73). 
Foreign  engineers  are  paid  190  taels  ^131.86)  per  montli.  Daring 
the  year  1898  the  company  carried  2,850,000  passengers,  and  for  the 
half  year  ended  June  30,  1899.  1,500,000  passengers.  The  company 
owns  1,410  passenger  and  freignt  cars  and  74  engines,  nearly  one-half 
the  latter  coming  from  the  United  States.  It  is  und.eretood  that  the 
road  is  paying  handsome  profits.  S.  Y.  Tong,  a  former  student  of 
Harvard  iTniversity,  is  the  managing  director. 

ffTEAHSHIPS. 

Notwithstanding  the  peculiar  situation  of  Tientsin,  the  bad  harbor, 
and  the  fact  that  ^r  three  months  in  the  year  navigation  is  prevented 


by  ice,  the  number  of  steamers  that  arrive  and  depart  average  more 
than  600  each  year,  to  aay  nothing  of  the  sailing  vesseb       '  '     ' 
that  come  in  and  go  out,  numbering  up  in  the  thousands. 


All  merchandise  destined  for  the  United  States  or  Europe  or 
intended  for  consumption  in  Northern  China  must  be  transshipped. 
The  porta  of  transshipment  for  Europe  or  America  are  Shanghai,  Hong- 
kong, or  Yokohama.  The  opening  of  the  new  port  at  Chin  Wang-to 
may  cause  a  happy  change,  as  it  is  expected  that  the  largest  vessels 
will  be  able  to  uind  at  the  wharf  at  any  time  in  the  year,  when  cargoes 
will  be  shipped  direct,  without  the  expensive  transshipment  and  i^lay 
now  occasioned  at  the  ports  above  mentioned. 

At  Shanghai,  coastwise  steamers  arrive  from  and  depart  for  Tientsin 
almost  daily,  and  monthly  and  sometimes  bimonthly  steamers  ai-e  run 
to  and  from  Japan.  Through  rates  for  passengers  and  freights  are 
not  given  here.  To  obtain  Uiese,  those  given  herewith  most  be  added 
to  those  for  Shanghai. 

The  various  steamship  companies  having  agencies  here  are  tlie  Pacific 
Mail  and  Occidental  and  Oriental,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  Peninsular  and 
Oriental,  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co. ,  Butterfield  &  Swire,  Northern 
Pacific,  California  and  Oriental,  and  Japan  Mail  Steamship  Company. 

The  passenger  rates  are  as  follows:  To  or  from  Shanghai,  firstcla^ 
40  taels  ($27.76);  round  trip,  60  taels  (141.64);  to  or  from  Yokohanu, 
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70  yen  ($34.86),  or  round  trip,  135  yen  ($67.23)?  to  or  from  Hongkong, 
80  taels  ($65.52).  The  coaut  steamers  are  small,  averaging  from  800 
to  1,200  tons,  net,  register.  The  service  on  these  hoes  is,  in  all 
respects,  first  class. 

ChtTUi  Navigation.  Company. — ^The  Tientsin  agents  are  Messrs.  But- 
terfield  &  Swire.  This  is  an  English  company,  with  headquarters  iw 
London.  It  has  in  all  50  steamers  plying  on  the  waters  in  the  Eaat, 
never  leaving  for  Europe.  The  vessels  range  in  tonnage  from  500  t« 
2,000.  Of  these  the  Chwng  Emg  (801  tons),  WuchaTig  (801  tons), 
Tungchow  (952  tons),  and  Skmg  King  (1,026  tons)  run  regularly  - 
between  Tientsin  and  Shanghai,  the  trip  either  way  requiring  about 
three  days,  the  distance  being  600  miles.  This  com[«ny  uso  has 
steamers  plying  between  this  port  and  Hongkong. 

Indo-ChvnaStea/mlfavigaiion  Company. —T^^ns  is  also  an  English 
corporation,  with  main  offices  in  London.  The  fieet  is  composed  of 
thirty  vessels,  and  they  operate  between  Chinese  portM  and  India. 
The  Lienshing  (1,049  tons),  the  PeckUi  (881  tons),  and  the  Eldoradf> 
(892  tons)  are  the  regular  steamers  plying  between  Tientsin  and 
Shanghai. 

Chvna  Merchaniii'  Steam  Nwoiaation  Company. — ^This  line  is  exclu- 
sively under  Chinese  control  ana  ownership.  The  ships  number  fifty 
or  more,  are  splendidly  equipped,  and  are  officered  by  Americans  and 
Europeans.  The  regular  steamers  running  from  this  port  to  Shanghai 
are:  7^n  J« (1.027 tons), //sta-cAi'  (1,063  tons),  the//«ini^w7ij;(l,063 
tons),  the  Haen,  (869  tons),  and  the  Haeti/tig  (1,099  tons).  Occasionally, 
however,  as  at  the  present  time,  the  company  is  compelled  to  put  on  a 
large  number  of  extra  vessels, 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. — The  vessels  of  this  line  number  up  in  the 
hundreds.  The  managers  have  many  fine  ships  plying  between  Japan, 
Europe,  and  America,  also  between  nearly  all  the  ports  in  the  East. 
They  maintain  a  regular  service  between  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and 
Tientsin,  touching  at  Nagasaki,  Korea,  and  Chefoo.  It  is  also  just 
announced  that  the  companv  intends  to  run  a  line  of  steamei's  between 
Tientsin  and  Shanghai.  Tae  trip  from  Tientsin  to  Japan,  with  stop- 
pages, requires  ten  days'  time. 

A  line  of  three  steamers  belonging  to  a  German  firm  has  made  regu- 
lar ti'ips  between  this  port  and  Shanghai  during  the  summer.  'Hiis 
service  may  become  permanent. 

Notwithstanding  tne  number  of  ships  competing  for  the  trade  of 
Tientsin,  the  rat«s  for  passage  and  freights  are  high,  and  perhaps  will 
remain  so  for  years,  as  it  is  impossible  for  steamers  to  enter  the  har- 
bor until  after  one-half  their  freight  is  discharged  into  lighters,  and 
after  entering  the  remainder  is  transferred  to  boats  of  Tight  draft 
before  it  can  reach  Tientsin. 
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The  following  is  the  freight  tariff  Iwtween  Tientsin  and  Shanghai 
and  Tientsin  and  Japan: 


^BE^F^'^ 

.perpieul. 

Curlm  Ukd  ad  v^orem  good 
Down,  duck  and  BW»n: 

.perplCDl. 

...per  Ion.. 

.perplcnl.. 
do... 

;::!".^d?.'!: 

SS?^"^^^^™.-.:-.:::-.-. 

Ho^SSS^;:.:;;:;;;:::;::: 

;5Sr;- 

&£SST::::::::::::: 

do.... 

t" 

.perpieul. 
do... 

Kfna;iii::::::;::::;:: 

Hall: 

.perptcDl.. 

(WTT<«». 


'^"'^[b 


b  Three-IonrtbB  of  1  per  o 


The  cost  of  lighter^e  is  extra  and  averages  4i)  per  cent  of  the  above 
quotations. 


8uaai!eTioNB. 


Wise  suggestions  for  developing  ti-ade  in  China  have  been  made  by 
all  consuls,  and  it  is  not  Decessary  to  repeat  them.  If  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers  do  not  heed  them,  they  and  tbey  alone  are  to  blame 
if  the  results  are  not  up  to  their  expectations.  Some  of  our  people 
have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  sending  letters  and  circulars  to  the  different 
consuls  with  short  postage,  and  often  we  are  compelled  to  pay  double 
rates  as  the  penalty.  This  action  gives  very  poor  encouragement  for 
prompt  and  efficient  answers.  Circulars  in  sealed  envelopes  were 
received  here  by  the  consul,  vice-consul,  interpreter,  and  marshal  from 
a  typewriter  firm  in  New  York,  on  which  each  had  to  pay  20  centj) 
overdue  postage. 

.Iambs  W.  Baqsdale,  GmnU. 

Tientsin,  October  11,  1899. 
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HON&KONG.' 


HoDgkong  and  the  entire  eastern  Asiatic  coast  have  greatly  profited 
by  the  many  changes  and  countermoves  in  the  political  situation  of 
the  Far  East.  The  occui»tion  of  Kyao-chau  by  Germany,  Port  Arthur 
and  Talienwan  by  Russia,  Kwanchau-wan  by  France,  Weihaiwei  and 
the  Kowloon  Peninsula  by  Great  Britain,  the  gradual  occupation  of 
Manchuria  by  Rusaia,  and  the  nearing  completion  of  the  Great  Siberian 
Trane -Continental  Railway  have  all  had  a  powerful  and  stimulating 
effect  on  eastern  Asia.  The  American-Spanish  war,  and  the  subsequent 
occupation  of  Manila  by  the  United  States,  has  been  a  most  potent 
factor  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  Americans  to  the  trade  possibili- 
ties of  this  part  of  the  world.  The  colony  of  Hongkong  has  probably 
profited  by  the  political  changes  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other 
one  section  of  Asia,  and  the  past  year  ma  been  a  most  satisfactory  one 
to  this  district  from  a  purely  commercial  point  of  view. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Hongkong  can  not  be  com- 
pared with  any  other  city  or  section  of  Asia;  that  it  is  simply  a  vast 
clearing  bouse  combined  with  a  military  stronghold,  and  is  not  to  any 
great  extent  a  consumer  nor  a  producer.  As  a  market  within  itself, 
it  is  practically  nil.  Manufacturers  and  exporters  do  not  seem  to 
understand  this,  and  could  save  themselves  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary 
trouble  and  expense  if  they  would  bear  the  uct  in  mind.  Owing  to 
the  prominence  of  the  place  from  a  shipping  standpoint,  and  to  the 
notoriety  given  to  it  by  the  newspapers  during  the  war,  American 
merchants  are  not  only  turning  their  eyes  this  way,  but  are  flooding 
this  consulate  with  letters,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  of  the  same 
tenor.  They  ask  whedier  I  would  advise  them  to  try  and  obtain  a 
market  for  Uieir  particular  line  of  goods,  and  wish  to  be  put  in  com- 
munication with  leading  firms  who  would  act  as  their  agents  and  ener- 
getically push  their  special  lines.  Many  of  these  inquiries  refer  to 
articles  that  are  absolutely  unsuited  to  this  climate  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  trade.  For  example,  it  is  useless  for  firms  interested  in 
carria^a  or  carriage  furniture  to  make  an  effort  to  introduce  their 
goods  m  a  city  that  is  forced  to  use  sedan  chairs,  and  it  will  be  gener- 
ations before  the  Chinese  can  be  converted  to  the  use  of  table  cutlery. 
Of  course,  a  consul  can  easily  advise  as  to  what  ^oods  are  not  possilfle 
to  introduce.  The  great  difficulty  is  how  to  advise  firms  by  letters  as 
to  introducing  goods  for  which  this  district  is  a  possible  market.  I 
invariably  advise  firms  of  the  same  general  lines  of  business  to  com- 
bine, and  send  the  best  representative  they  have  to  this  coast  to  study 
its  needs  and  possibilities.  A  consul  is  always  in  a  position  to  be  of 
invaluable  service  to  a  well-accredited  representative,  and  many  exam- 
ples haven  proven  the  soundness  of  my  advice.  A  combination  of 
firms  a  short  time  ago  sent  such  a  representative  to  this  city.  He 
afterwards  visited  Manila,  the  Chinese  coast  porte,  Shanghai,  and 
Vladivostock,  and  he  returned  home  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  varied  needs  of  the  eastern  half  of  this  great  continent.  He  will 
advise  his  firms  to  establish  branches  in  a  number  of  the  large  cities. 
While  he  was  in  Hongkong  he  put  in  bids  for  machinery,  steel  rails, 
iron  roofing,  railway  materials,  canned  vegetables,  gunpowder,  and 


'  In  reply  to  i^ircular  of  July  10,  1899.  CiOOQ  Ic 
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agricultural  implements.     He  was,  without  doubt,  a  high-priced  man, 
but  1  should  judge  he  was  thoroughly  worthy  of  his  hire. 

TRADE   IN  CHINA. 

As  I  have  before  aaid,  the  mere  retail  trade  of  the  treaty  ports  is 
comparatively  small.  Id  Hongkong,  for  instance,  there  are  5,000 
Europeans  who  wear  and  eat  what  5,000  like  people  would  in  the 
Unit«d  States,  but  there  are,  in  addition  to  these,  360,000  Chinese  in 
the  colony,  and  80,000,000  in  the  adjacent  provinces,  whose  conserva- 
tism is  OB  difficult  to  overcome  now  as  it  was  three  hundred  years  ago. 
They  have  learned  to  use  American  flour,  kerosene,  and,  to  some  extent, 
cotton  piece  goods.  They  consume  in  smaller  quantities  American 
tinned  milk,  German  lamps,  and  a  cheap  grade  of  notions.  One  of 
the  greatest  hindrances  to  me  introduction  of  American  goods  into 
China  itself  is  the  almost  utter  lack  of  protection  against  imitatjon)^. 
As  soon  as  the  foreign  firm  succeeds,  at  a  great  expense,  in  introducing 
his  goods  and  making  valuable  bis  trade-mark,  tne  Chinese  will  imi- 
tate both  the  trade-mark  and  the  goods  and  undersell  the  original 
manufacturer.  During  the  last  week,  a  Chinese  firm  in  this  colony  was 
convicted  under  English  laws  of  selling  a  spurious  brand  of  American 
milk  and  forging  its  trade-mark.  If  we  foreign  powers  that  are  rep- 
resented at  Pekin  should  combine  in  a  request  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment to  make  laws  to  protect  the  goods  of  their  countries,  I  believe 
that  a  long  step  would  oe  taken  in  me  direction  of  introducing  foreign 
manufactures. 

Another  great  point  that  American  exporters  overlook  is  that  90 
per  cent  of  China  is  still  closed  to  the  world.  When  the  magazine 
writer  refers  in  glowing  terms  to  the  400,000,000  inhabitants  of  China 
he  forgets  that  350,000,000  are  a  dead  letter  so  far  as  commerce  is  con- 
cerned. Big  figures  are  mouth-filling  and  look  well  in  print,  but  the 
standards  in  China  and  the  United  States  are  so  absolutely  different 
that  they  are  valueless  for  comparison.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  even  sections  of  China  which  are  reported  to  be  open  to  trade  are 
so  hampered  with  regulations,  likin  taxes,  and  piracy  that  they  can 
not  be  styled  commercial  spheres  of  influence.  In  my  report  of  June 
3,  1899,  on  the  trade  of  the  West  River  of  China,'  I  dwelt  upon  this 
condition  of  affairs.  Although  the  right  to  navigate  these  inland 
waters  has  been  secured  to  the  world  for  more  than  a  year,  defective 
regulations^  the  enforcement  of  the  transit-pass  system,  illegal  exac- 
tions, and  piracy  have  nearly  defeated  the  object  of  the  treaty.  Hardly 
a  day  passes  ihat  the  Hongkong  papers  do  not  contain  an  account  of 
piracy  as  sanguinary  as  the  deeds  of  the  old  Spanish  buccaneers  in 
these  waters.  Neither  English  gunboats  nor  Chinese  armed  launches 
seem  to  be  able  to  cope  witn  the  evil. 

Above  Wuchow  the  country  is  filled  with  great  mineral  wealth. 
Much  was  hoped  by  merchants  of  this  colony  from  the  opening  of  the 
West  River  country,  especially  as  its  mineral  wealth  was  so  welt  Known. 
The  Kwangtung  and  Kwangsi  provinces  are  very  mountainous,  and 
contain  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  arsenic  in  paying  quantities.  The 
mining  belt  seems  to  extend  north  into  the  borders  of  i  unnan,  where, 
in  admtion  to  the  minerals  named,  are  found  iron,  coal,  and  cinnabar. 

■  See  Coneular  Reports,  No.  229,  OcU,  1890;  Advance  Sheeta,  Na  499,  Aug.  Z. 
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There  haa  also  been  discovered  an  ancient  volcano  where  native  Bulphur 
is  abundant,  which  as  far  as  known  is  the  only  deposit  of  the  sort  in 
southern  China.  A  Chinese  syndicate,  assisted  by  an  American  engi- 
neer (Mr.  J.  F.  Champion),  has  opened  property  known  as  the  Wat 
Hing,  some  300  miles  above  Wuchow,  on  the  West  River.  Gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  arsenic  are  found  in  paying  quantities.  A  sbaft 
ISO  feet  in  deoth  has  been  sunk,  with  drifts  running  north  and  south 
400  feet  in  eacn  direction.  The  ore  averages  40  ounces  silver,  0.7  ounce 
^Id,  and  5  per  cent  copper  per  ton.  "Oie  ledge  is  from  3  to  10  feet 
in  width,  and  the  plant  consists  of  one  20-ton  water-jacket  smelter  and 
refinery.     Even  as  a  Chinese-owned  mine,  the  company  is  forced  to 

Sut  a  stockade  completely  around  the  workings  and  employ  SOD  3oi- 
iers  from  the  viceroy  as  a  protection  against  the  pirates,  last 
month  Mr.  Champion,  while  traveling  with  a  guard  of  soldiers,  was 
captured,  robbed,  and  confined  in  a  temple  for  some  days.  I  mention 
these  facts  in  extenso  so  as  to  explain  to  American  firms  desiring  to 
sell  mining  machinery  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  under  existing 
conditions.  Of  course,  nothing  but  the  joint  action  of  all  commercial 
powers  will  ever  better  this  state  of  affairs. 

OOAL,  IRON,  AND  COPPER. 

Hongkot^  buys  its  coal  from  Australia  and  Japan.  Although  tiiere 
aro  extensive  fields  near  Wuchow  the  coal  of  which  has  been  tested  and 
proven  of  a  quality  equal  to  the  Japanese,  and  could  be  delivered  at 
this  market  at  one-half  the  price  of  the  latter,  the  fields  lie  fallow 
because  of  the  existing  conditions.  It  is  a  question,  of  course, 
whether  the  exploitation  of  these  mineral  and  coal  products  would  be 
of  value  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned.  The  opening  of 
unlimited  coal  and  mineral  fields  would  certainly  shot  off  all  possibil- 
ity of  American  exporters  supplying  this  market  with  iron,  and  pos- 
sibly with  steel.  Within  the  past  month,  both  pig  iron  and  copper 
have  increased  so  much  in  value  in  the  home  market  uiat  the  merchants 
here  are  reshipping  American  pig  iron  to  the  United  States  at  a  large 
profit,  and  small  merchants  are  buying  up  Chineae  copper  cash  at  their 
face  value  and  shipping  them  to  the  United  States  to  be  sold  as  raw 
material.  The  Canton  mint  has  for  years  been  issuing  copper  cash  at 
a  heavy  loss  to  the  Governmentj  that  is,  the  face  value  oi  the  manu- 
factured cash  is  less  than  the  price  of  the  raw  material.  In  addition 
to  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  minting.  Cash  is  the  poor  China- 
man's money,  and  the  Imperial  Government  fears  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  cash  to  the  dollar.  As  a  result  the  Chinese  Government  becomes 
the  only  real  importer  of  raw  copper,  as  it  is  not  necessary  for  manu- 
facturers to  go  to  the  expense  of  importing  when  they  can  melt  down 
the  copper  cash  and  make  it  into  utensils.  Of  course,  I  do  not  refer 
to  the  copper  that  is  imported  to  be  used  in  the  arts. 

TRADE   WITH  THE   PHILIPPINES. 

The  closing  of  the  Philippine  ports  since  the  war  has  absolutely 
stopped  the  importation  of  Imrd-wood  timber  for  shipbuilding  mr- 
poses,  and  turned  the  attention  of  consumers  toward  Borneo.  For 
a  great  many  jears,  the  hard  wood  of  Luzon  has  had  the  monopoly  in 
the  shipbuilding  yards  in  Hongkong  and  Canton,  but  I  fear  that  it 
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will  hereafter  find  a  very  injurious  (•oiupetiu>r  in  Borneo,  In  this 
connection,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  shipyards  here  have  been 
kept  busy  during  the  last  year  building  steam  launches  (which  avei-age 
about  80  tons  register),  and  lighters  for  the  use  of  the  United  States 
Crovemment  and  the  private  firms  in  Manila.  Probably  50  launches 
have  gone  over  from  here,  and  a  large  number  are  on  the  stocks.  Of 
course^  their  construction  calls  for  a  large  amount  of  machinery,  none 
of  which  was  furnished  by  the  United  States,  to  my  knowledge, 
although  American  money  paid  for  them.  They  all  went  from  here 
to  Manila  under  their  own  steam. 

PUBLIC  IHPBOTEtfENTS. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  extensive  houaebnilding,  and 
a  number  of  the  big  office  building  which  were  in  course  of  construc- 
tion have  been  completed.  These  new  buildings  have  all  been  fitted 
with  elevators,  which  is  an  innovation  on  the  Asiatic  coast.  There 
have  been  no  street  railways  or  additional  electric-light  circuits  estab- 
lished, although  an  electric  road  to  run  some  15  miles  along  the  harbor 
front  has  been  discussed;  also  a  second  tramway,  to  run  some  1,400 
feet  to  the  peak.  Nothing  has  been  done  regarding  the  projected 
Canton  and  Kowloon  Railway,  although  a  year  ago  tt  was  supposed 
that  building  operations  were  to  commence  immeoiately.  The  Giov- 
emment  has,  however,  been  doing  some  rather  extensive  road  building 
throi^hout  the  new  possessions  on  the  Kowloon  peninsula.  Nothing 
has  yet  been  done  regarding  the  construction  of  the  "Jubilee  road 
around  the  island. 

SHIPPING. 

At  this  date,  there  is  very  little  of  interest  that  I  can  say  regarding 
the  shipping  of  Hongkong,  in  addition  to  my  report  of  May  17,  ISSd!" 
I  have  repeatedly  mentioned  that  Hongkong  has  no  custom-house,  and 
it  is  consequently  impossible  to  obtain  figures  that  bear  the  stamp  of 
official  accuracy  outside  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  harbor  master. 
I  fear  his  next  report  will  not  show  as  large  an  increase  as  I  predicted 
in  American  tonnage  that  enters  and  clears  at  this  port,  inasmuch  as 
steamers  bearing  £e  American  flag  Iiave  been  utilized  by  the  United 
States  Government  as  transports.  At  date  of  writing,  the  Northern 
Pacific  Steamship  Line  has  been  entirely  absorbed,  and  three  of  the 
Pacifio  Mail  ste^era  are  also  in  Grovernment  service.  The  result  is 
that  both  these  lines  have  had  to  charter  steamers  under  a  foreign  flag 
to  take  their  place.  Between  here  and  Manila,  there  are  no  merchant 
steamers  carrying  the  American  flag.  The  entira  trade  is  carried  on 
by  English  and  Japanese  steamers,  with  an  occasional  American  sail- 
ing vessel.  I  had  hoped  that  before  the  writing  of  this  report  I  would 
see  one  or  more  first-class  American  steamers  in  the  Hongkong-Manila 
service.  There  has  been  a  fair  demand  for  American  filing  vessels, 
but  the  great  difficulty  has  been  for  American  vessels  to  get  cargoes 
from  American  ports  here,  the  canning  trade  being  almost  enfarelv 
confined  to  kerosene  oil.  The  vessels,  however,  experience  no  diffi- 
culty in  securing  a  return  cai^. 

■  See  Cimeukr  Reporta,  Nu.  227,  Sept.,  1899;  Adv&nce  Sheets,  No.  493,  Auk.  =1- 
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arh8.  ahhdmitton,  bebb,  etc. 

Honekong  in  generally  a  very  fair  market  for  all  kinds  of  arms  and 
ammunition.  It  has  been  especially  no  during  the  past  year,  owing  to 
the  numerous  rebellions  in  southern  China  and  the  insurgent  war  in 
the  Philippines.  This  branch  is  principallv  handled  by  uie  German 
firms,  who  keep  large  stocks  on  hand,  and  last  year  one  firm  offered 
to  sell  me  sn  entire  park  of  field  artillery  complete.  These  heavy 
stocks  are  kept  in  anticipation  of  future  possibilities  on  tiiis  coast. 
The  arms  are,  in  general,  of  the  cheapest  make.  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  opening  for'  the  sale  of  first-class  arms.  In  my  report 
in  Commercial  Kelations,  1898,  I  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  market 
here  for  American  gunpowder  of  all  kinds.  I  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  coiTespondence  on  this  subject  with  American  manufacturers,  and 
have  made  up  my  mind  that  they  either  can  not  compete  with  the 
German  manufacturers  or  that  they  do  not  care  to.  However,  this 
may  be  on  account  of  the  great  demand  for  this  article  in  the  United 
States.  American  whisky  and  beer  (especially  beer)  are  making  a  per- 
manent place  in  this  market.  The  import  of  California  tinned  goods 
is  steadily  increasing.  One  American  import  and  export  firm  (F.  A. 
Blake  &  Son)  has  established  itself  here  within  the  y«ar  and  is  doing 
much  to  popularize  American  goods. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE    UMITBD   SPATES. 

The  exports  from  Hongkong  to  the  United  States  for  the  half  year 
ended  June  30,  1899,  amounted  to  (2,567,970,  gold,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing items  may  be  of  interest: 

Fiiecisckera (42, 000 

Hemp..... 170,000 

Matt&g 120,000 

Peannt  oil 60, 000 

Chineee  provisions 100,000 

Rattan  ware 30,000 

Rice 600,000 

8Hk  piece  goods 36,000 

Refined  aagar : 180,000 

Tobacco 14,000 

EXPOBT8  TO  MANILA. 

There  were  also  invoiced  in  this  consulate  goods  of  all  descriptions 
bound  for  Manila,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  $700,000.  Hereafter,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  report  upon  the  value  of  the  goods  going  from  this 
port  to  the  Fhilippines,  as  the  invoice  system'has  been  aboUshed. 

UENBBAL    KEMARK8. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  Hongkong  is  from  year  to  year  grow 
ing  in  wealth,  strength,  and  importance,  and  is  very  little  affected  by 
the  political  changes  in  the  countries  that  surround  it.  It  rather  bene- 
fits by  the  troubles  of  its  neighbors,  and  is  always  in  a  position  to  take 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  its  commercial  rivals.  The  leasing  of 
the  Komoon  peninsula  has  added  strength  to  its  geographical  position, 
as  it  has  given  the  colony  an  ^ricultural  area  which  will  in  time  ren- 
der it  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  China  for  itA  food  supply. 

ROONSEVELLE    WiLDMAN, 

HoNUKUNu,  Septetnber  £6,  1899.  Cwisul-Gvnem^Q 
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TRADE   OF  KOW^LOON. 


During  the  past  year  the  boundaries  of  the  colony  of  Hongkone, 
Kud  consequently  of  this  consular  district,  have  Deen  material^ 
increased  by  the  leasing  of  some  400  square  miles  of  territory  adja- 
cent to  the  city  of  Hon^ong,  comprising  what  is  knowQ  as  the  Kow- 
loon  peninsula.  As  thit;  tract  has  become  a  part  of  this  consular 
district,  a  brief  rfeum^  of  the  Kowloon  customs  report  may  be  of 
interest.  The  admiuistration  of  the  Kowloon  customs  came  under 
foreign  inspectorate  in  April,  1887,  so  that  its  management  has  been 
in  European  hands  for  over  a  decade.  Commissioner  H.  M.  Hillier's 
report  of  the  trade  for  1898  will  probably  be  the  last  complete  year 
under  the  old  order.  It  is  noteworthy  that  after  two  years  of  foreign 
administration  the  volume  of  trade  for  the  Kowloon  district  in  the 
year  1889  was  valued,  in  round  numbers,  at  32,200,000  haikwan  taels, 
and  that  in  1898,  though  not  the  best  year  on  record,  it  reached  the 
value  of  45,700,000  haikwan  taela  (131,715,800)— a  notable  thing  when 
two  things  are  taken  into  consideration:  First,  that  the  population  of 
the  district  is  less  than  100,000;  and,  secondly,  that  in  1889  the  opium 
revenue  was  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  collection,  while  in  1898  it 
was  cut  down  to  less  than  one-tenth. 

The  foreign  goods  imported  from  Hongkong  for  1898  amounted  to 
17,139,000  haikwan  taels  (111,894,466),  while  native  produce  exported 
to  Hongkong  amounted  to  22,512,000  haikwan  taels  ($16,623,328). 
The  value  of  cotton  piece  goods  (mostly  English  and  German)  amounted 
to  174,000  haikwan  taSs  (1120,756).  Indian  yarn  amounted  to 
1,880,000  haikwan  taels  ($1,304,720).  The  demand  for  woolen  fabrics 
is  weakening  year  by  year  in  this  district.  Kerosene  oil  was  imported 
to  the  value  of  1,040,000  haikwan  taels  ($721,760),  representing 
7,933,000  g^ons.  American  oil  has  held  its  own  in  the  ten  years 
under  review,  but  Russian  oil  has  risen  from  631,000  to  2,155,000  gal- 
lons, and  Sumatran  oil,  which  first  appeared  in  the  returns  for  1896 
with  700,000  gallons,  has  jumped  to  2,657,000  gallons.  Twenty-nine 
thousand  piculs  (3,866,366  pounds)  of  American  wheat  flour  appears 
among  the  imports'.  The  most  valuable  export  from  this  district  is 
silk  piece  goods,  regarding  which  Mr.  Hillier  says:  "A  large  buyer  of 
silk  piece  goods  inarms  me  that  with  the  present  low  price  of  silver, 
the  Canton  manufacturers  are  well  able  to  compete  with  the  products 
of  Japanese  and  European  looms." 

The  aggregate  number  of  junks  passing  into  China  through  the 
Kowloon  district  custom's  stations  was  30,217.  Regarding  the  ques- 
tion of  currency,  Mr.  Hillier  says:  "The  question  has  been  raised 
whether  China  is  suffering  from  a  scarcity  of  silver.  I  am  informed 
on  good  authority  that  money  is  ^entiful  in  Canton  and  has  ruled 
cheap  during  the  last  year  or  so.  The  prices  of  articles  as  measured 
in  sOver  have  risen.  Owing  to  the  depreciation  in  silver  as  meas- 
ured in  gold,  the  native  gets  more  silver  for  his  exports,  which  are 
chiefly  to  gold  countries.  Kwang  Tung  province  is  a  great  consumer 
of  foreign  manufactures,  and  the  increasing  exports,  especially  of 
silk,  enable  the  natives  to  pay  this  enhanced  price  more  easily. 

Of  course  this  report,  from  which  I  have  quoted  in  part,  covers  a 
district  somewhat  larger  than  the  leased  territory.  I  have  not  tried 
to  go  into  any  extended  discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  tiie  district,  as 
It  18  very  easy  to  prophesy  what  will  take  place  under  British  rule. 
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Already  roads  are  being  thrown  out  all  over  the  country,  and  there 
will  be  no  duty  on  imports. 

ROUN8BVELLE  WiLDHAN, 

Consul-  Oeneral. 
Hongkong,  Att^vst  16, 1899. 


DUTCH  INDIA. 

In  reply  to  Department  circular  of  July  10,  1899,  I  have  to  report 
as  follows; 

There  is  not  a  very  great  change  in  general  trade  to  record  since  last 
year.  The  imports  for  the  whole  colony  were:  1897,  $73,045,630; 
1898,  $72,288,215;  showing  a  decrease  of  1757,415. 

The  expoi-ts  were;  1897,184,586,439;  1898,  |87,53T,147;  showingan 
increase  of  *2,950, 708. 

The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  iHilony  for  the  year  1898  is 
therefore  $15,248,932. 


Of  course  the  mainstay  of  trade  in  Java  ia  sugar,  and  the  colony  has 
reason  to  congratulate  itself  on  the  results  for  the  year.  In  1897  the 
exportatione  wei-e  518,308,532  kilt^rams  (1,142,662,990  pounds),  of 
which  226,113,595  kilograms  (498,490,082  pounds),  as  near  as  can  be 
ti'aced,  went  to  the  United  States. 

In  1898  the  exports  were  689,541,971  kilograms  (1,520,164,229 
pounds),  of  which  some  422,048,817  kilograms  (930,448,822  pounds) 
went  to  the  United  States. 

These  figures  are  not  quite  accurate,  although  probably  not  very  far 
wrong,  as  many  cargoes  of  sugar  are  sent  to  Port  Said  for  orders,  and 
I  do  not  always  know  their  destination;  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
ships  so  ordered  end  by  going  to  the  United  States. 

Not  only  has  the  volume  of  sugar  exports  increased,  as  I  have 
shown  above,  but  the  price  has  gone  up,  so  that  the  planters  feel,  for 
once,  pretty  well  satisfied.  The  season  approaching  promises  also  to 
be  very  good,  and  the  present  indications  point  to  more  than  ever 
going  to  the  United  States. 

This  sudden  prosperity  in  sugar,  after  years  of  depression,  is  caused 
by  conditions  for  the  last  two  years  or  so  in  Cuba  and  the  FbilippiDes, 
wnich  formerly  shipped  large  quantities  of  sugar  to  the  United  States, 
but  where  now  the  production  and  export  are  much  reduced.  The 
deficiency  is  made  up  from  Java,  and  the  planters  here  are  making 
hay  while  the  sun  shines,  for  they  fear  that  when  Cuba  becomes  an 
American  colony  or  protectorate  Cuban  sugar  will  enter  the  United 
States  on  such  tei-ms  that  it  will  ruin  the  chance  of  Java  sugar  com- 
peting in  American  markets. 

The  prospective  increase  in  the  production  of  beet  sugar  is  always 
a  nightmare  to  planters,  and  they  hope  against  hope  that  some  day 
France,  Austria,  and  Russia  will  abandon  the  policy  of  paying  boun- 
ties on  beet  sugar.  The  abortive  ending  of  the  Brussels  conterence, 
however,  would  seem  to  show  that  those  expectations  stand  very  little 
chance  of  being  realized.  Meanwhile,  the  area  of  sugar  cultivation  is 
being  extended  and  much  money  is  being  made. 


COHKEBOIAL    RELATIONS. 


The  situation  in  coffee  can  not  be  called  otherwise  than  very  bad, 
due  partlv  to  unavoidable  conditions  and  partly  to  the  fault  of  the 
planters  themselves. 

The  great  overproduction  of  Brazilian  coffee  in  the  last  three  yeare 
or  so  has  had  the  natural  result  of  greatly  depressing  the  prices  of  the 
ordinary  grades  of  coffee,  consequently  the  planters  of  Java  and  Suma- 
tra have  suffered  severely.  Plantations  are  being  daily  sold  for  a 
fraction  of  their  original  value.  Great  mistakes  have  been  made  in  tike 
past  in  planting  inferior  grades  of  coffee,  such  as  Liberian,  and  thereby 
trying  to  compete  with  Brazil.  Plantations  have  been  forced  into 
healing  before  their  time,  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  as  quick  returns 
as  possible  on  invested  capital.  The  consequence  is  that  the  coffee  is 
of  poor  quality  and  brings  low  prices.  Those  planters  who  are  far- 
seeing  enough  to  raise  only  the  rancy  grades  of  coffee  have  had  much 
less  reason  to  complain,  as  they  can  always  command  good  prices  for 
their  crops. 

Another  reason  for  the  present  situation  is  that  the  plantations  have 
in  the  past  been  most  extrav^antly  conducted,  and  now  that  the  pinch 
has  come  expenses  have  to  be  reduced  at  the  expense  of  efficiency. 

The  Government  still  cultivates  a  good  deal  or  coffee,  but  what  with 
diseases  of  the  plant  and  the  low  price  of  the  product,  the  profits  are 
relatively  small  compared  with  former  days. 

The  total  export  of  coffee  for  the  year  1897  was  60,729,542  kilo- 
grams (111,838,348  pounds)  of  which  5,065,647  kilograms  (11,167,606 
pounds)  went  to  the  United  States.  For  1898  the  export  was  26,800,164 
kilograms  (56,879,042poitnd8),  of  which  2j927,189  kilograms  (6,453,281 
pounds)  went  to  the  United  States.  Itwill  be  seen  thatin  one  year  the 
e}qx>rtation8  have  diminished  one-half,  and  when  it  is  taken  into  con- 
sioeration  that  the  prices  have  diminished  also,  it  needs  no  lengthy 
explanation  to  show  the  condition  of  the  industry.  While  the  future  of 
Java  coffee  must  depend  somewhat  on  the  conditions  in  Brazil,  yet  the 
planters  can  help  themselves  in  many  ways.  Capital  invested  in  the 
careful  cultivation  of  superior  grades  of  coffee,  with  the  employment 
of  the  very  best  machinery  and  methods,  would  undoubtedly  return  s 
good  interest. 


Tea  is  doing  very  well,  4,411,615  kilograms  (9,726,626  pounds)  hav- 
ing been  exprted  in  1898,  a^  against  3,981,039  kilograms  (8,776,599 
pounds)  in  1897.  So  far,  however,  none  has  been  shipped  to  the  United 
States.    This  is  a  pity,  as  it  is  of  the  Assam  variety,  and  has  a  delicious 


Quinine  and  cinchona  bark  are  doing  better  than  ever,  and  under 
certain  conditions  the  industry  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  remu- 
nerative here.  These  conditions  are  (1)  that  the  world's  demand  shall 
continue  to  increase  in  the  proportion  it  has  in  the  last  two  years, 
and  (2)  that  the  planters  here  snail  have  the  cours^e  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  bond^e  of  the  Amsterdam  quinine  trust,  an 
iniquitous  combination  which  has  been  robbing  them  of  thousands 
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I  will  not  discuss  the  quinine  situation  at  any  length  here,  as  I  have 
made  it  the  subject  of  several  special  reports.  (See  Consular  Reports 
No.  229,  October,  1899;  Advance  Sheets  No.  520  and  592.)  I  spoke  in 
the  last  report  of  the  plan  (now  definitely  arranged)  to  establish  peri- 
odical quinine  auctions  in  Batavia,  so  making  the  prices  independent 
of  Anisterdatn. 

Batavia  will  thus  be  the  quinine  market  of  the  world,  which  it  ought 
to  be,  as  three-fourths  of  the  world's  supply  of  cinchona  bark  is 
raised  in  Java. 

The  quinine  factory  (bandoengsche  kinine  fabriek)  is  doing  very 
well,  and  the  planters  are  at  last  beginning  to  see  the  advantages  of 

Eatronizing  it  steadily,  instead  of  sending  their  bark  to  Europe  and 
aving  to  accept  any  price  that  the  trust  chooses  to  grant.  The  first 
auction  of  sulphate  of  quinine  here  will  be  held  in  January,  1899,  and 
great  results  are  looked  for,  I  must  reiterate  the  advantage  it  will  bo 
to  American  druggists  to  buy  their  quinine  direct  from  Batavia. 

PETBOLEUM. 

From  time  to  time,  ^  have  made  the  petroleum  situation  here  the 
subject  of  special  reports,  and  therefore  will  only  give  a  brief  r6sum4 
of  the  situation. 

The  Standard  Oil  and  Russian  companies  are  still  lighting  for  the 
supremacy  in  the  oil  market  here,  but  both  have  shown  losses  in 
importations  for  the  year  1898,  as  compared  with  1897.  The  figures 
are: 

(Casea  of  10  gftllom  och.] 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  importation  of  American  and  Russian  oils 
has  fallen  off,  while  that  of  Sumatra  oil  has  increased.  The  total  is 
also  less. 

It  is  alleged  that  there  is  a  combination  between  one  of  the  Sumatra 
companies,  the  Moeara  Enim  Company,  and  the  Shell  Transport  and 
Trading  Company  of  London,  for  disposii^  of  the  output  of  the  Suma- 
tra weU^.  The  Shell  Company  is  practically  the  same  as  the  Russian 
Oil  Company,  and  it  looks  like  a  combination  of  the  Russian  and 
Sumatra  petroleum  interests  against  American  oil.  Thus  far,  how- 
ever, practical  results  have  been  little.  They  have  secured  concessions 
and  built  tanks  for  the  storage  of  residue  oil,  which  they  claim  will 
entirely  displace  coal  as  fuel  for  steamers,  but  as  yet  thoir  concessions 
in  Borneo  have  been  disappointing  in  yield. 

Although  for  the  year  1898  Sumatra  oil  showed  an  increase,  ther^  is 
no  doubt  that  the  situation  there  is  most  disquieting.  The  old  wells 
are  becoming  exhausted,  and  the  new  ones  are  by  no  means  coming  up 
to  expectations.  Fortunately  for  them,  the  companies  have  many  new 
concessions  which  have  been  barely  touched,  but  much  time  and  oil 
have  been  wasted  b^  bad  management 

In  Department  circular  of  July  10,  1899,  it  is  asked  of  the  consuls 
whether  any  discrimination  is  made  against  American  ti'ade  or  inter- 
H.  Doc.  481,  Pt.  1 56 
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ests.  I  soj'  mo9t  unhesitatingly,  yen.  I  reported  in  Consular  Beports, 
No,  214,  July,  1898,  page  380,'  t&e  details  of  a  proposed  combtDatioa 
between  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  Moeara  Enim  Compauy, 
which,  however,  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  Dutch  minister  of  colonies 
on  the  ground  t^at  American  capital  was  not  wanted  in  Netherlands- 
India.  Now,  however,  the  Government  has  permitted  a  nearly  similar 
arrangement  between  the  Moeara  Enim  Company  and  the  Shell  Com- 
pany of  London,  referred  to  above.  This  is  a  clear  case  of  discrim- 
ination against  American  interests. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  keeps  men  continually  on  the  ground  in 
Sumatra  and  elsewhere  watching  the  situation,  and  eventually  they 
may  effect  something,  but  concessions,  if  they  obtain  any,  wiD  have 
to  be  in  other  names. 

MINING. 

My  report  of  July  19,  1899,'  gave  the  mining  situation  very  fully, 
and  there  is  little  to  add  now. 

The  speculative  spirit  has  cooled  off  a  little,  and  prices  of  shares 
are  somewhat  lower,  but  through  exaggerated  repoils  made  by  the 
engineers  at  the  mines,  public  interest  ]s  still  held  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  insiders  have  nearly  finished  unloading  their  stock,  which  is  an 
operation  that  must  be  done  very  carefully  toi  fear  of  causing  a  panic, 
and  the  public  has  not  yet  grasped  the  gigantic  fraud  that  has  been 
perpetrated  on  them.  The  gold  that  has  men  found  in  tbe  Celebes  is 
so  far  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  mining,  and  more  than  one  reliable 
American  engineer  has  infoi-med  me  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
gold  in  paying  quantities  to  be  foimd  in  ten  years,  and  probably'  not 
Sien. 

I  again  strongly  urge  Americans  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
mining  market  here,  no  matter  how  they  may  be  tempted.  Still  more 
do  I  wish  to  warn  American  mining  engineers  ^;ainst  coming  here. 
In  two  cases  lately,  the  companies  by  whom  they  were  eng^ed  repu- 
diate<l  their  conti'acts  because  the  Americans  refused  to  ^nd  their 
names  to  dishonest  reported,  and  they  were  therefore  dismissed.  They 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  satisfaction  in  the  courts,  or  find  any  law- 
yers to  properly  defend  their  cases. 

1MPOBT8. 

As  I  showed  in  the  b^inning  of  this  report,  the  total  imports  into 
the  colony  have  fallen  off  f757,415,  sa  compared  with  1897. 

American  imports  also  show  a  notable  decrease,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  table  of  Amerii-an  imports  which  I  append  to  this  report. 

Deducting  the  impoi-ts  of  petroleum,  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the 
American  importji  here,  the  taole  shows: 

American  imports  for — 

1897 $288,829 

1898 171.406 

Decrease 117,  ttS 

This  does  not  do  credit  to  our  export  trade.  Of  course,  it  is  probable 
that  many  American  goods  come  in  here  through  foreign  countries, 

'  Report  was  aim  printed  in  Advance  tilieets,  No.  114, 

'  See  Coneul&r  Reporttj,  No.  230,  November,  1899:  Advance  Sheets,  No.  636.  i 
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especially  England  and  Holland,  and  are  classed  aa  goods  from  those 
countries,  but  the  proportion  of  such  is  undoubtedly  about  the  same 
both  years,  and  the  fact  remains  that  the  exhibit  is  a  bad  one. 

Americans  talk  a  great  deal  of  the  poseibilities  of  new  markets  in 
Asm,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  Netherlands-India  has  a 
population  of  40,000,000  people,  all  of  whom  are  consumers  of  a  certain 
amount  of  civilized  goods. 

I  get  numbers  of  circulars  printed  in  English,  with  prices  expressed 
in  our  currency,  and  am  askedto  uand  them  to  a  prospective  customer. 
This  is  perfectly  useless.  It  does  no  great  harm  for  the  circulars  to  be 
in  English,  as  most  people  here  in  Business  have  some  knowledge  of 
that  language,  but  they  know  nothing  about  our  currency,  and  when 
they  reiM  about  "dollars"  are  apt  to  think  that  Mexican  dollars  are 
meant,  as  that  is  the  only  kind  of  dollar  that  is  known  out  here.  The 
weights  and  measures  used  here  are  all  in  the  metric  system,  and  few 
people  here  know,  or  want  to  know,  any  other.  But  circulars  are  of 
comparatively  little  use.  What  is  needed  is  the  presence  of  active 
canvassers,  armed  with  plenty  of  samples.  These  have  never  yet 
failed  to  meet  with  success,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  their  number  has 
been  lamentably  few.  Traveling  agents  pass  through  Singapore  in 
large  numbers,  but  do  not  seem  to  l£ink  it  worth  whue  to  come  here. 
One  man  who  came  the  other  day  quite  by  accident,  merely  with  the 
intention  of  seeing  the  country  and  taking  a  holiday,  was  surprised  to 
find  that  it  was  a  civilized  place.  He  expected  to  have  to  rough  it,  and 
to  find  us  going  round  clad  in  glass  beads  and  armed  with  spears,  and 
said  that  manv  Americans  had  the  same  idea  about  Java.  Batavia  is  a 
considerably  larger  city  than  Singapore,  and  much  more  advanced  in 
modern  appliances,  such  as  electric  lights,  electric  street  cars,  and 
telephones.  The  stores  are  finer  here  than  in  any  city  east  of  Suez, 
as  are  also  the  docks.  As  soon  as  the  American  agent  "had  recovered 
from  his  surprise  he  began  work  at  once,  sold  a  large  bill  of  goods  the 
first  day,  and  established  a  permanent  agency  to  do  a  r^ularl>UBiness. 

COTTON   OOOD8. 

By  far  the  largest  item  of  the  import  trade  of  this  colony  is  cotton 
goods,  and  quite  an  increase  was  shown  for  the  year. 

Tijtal  impoHationt  of  cotton  good*. 

18fl7 114,150,636 

1898 14,828,565 

Increaee 778,029 

TmporU  of  oottim  goodt,  by  comtlria. 
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In  all  this  list  there  is  not  a  pound  of  American  cotton  goods.    The 
market  here  is  substantially  the  same  as  in  British  India  and  China, 
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and  yet  it  has  not  aeeiued  to  occur  to  American  manufacturers  to  turn 
their  attentioo  hither.  Last  year  1  appended  an  elaborate  list  to  my 
report,  showing  the  kinds  of  cotton  goods  sold  here  under  their  tra^ 
names,  t<^ether  with  the  average  prices,  I  can  only  express  my  regi-et 
that  it  seems  to  have  done  no  good.     I  repeat  it  this  year. 

Let  our  manufacturers  send  someone  here  to  study  the  market  and 
find  out  just  what  is  in  greatest  demand,  and  then  supply  it,  and  I 
will  guarantee  they  willcompete  as  easily  with  English  and  Dutch 
goods  as  in  British  India  and  China. 


This  is  another  article  that  ought  to  be  imported  from  America.  In 
1S96  a  considerable  amount  was  sent,  but  it  was  carelessly  packed  and 
much  of  it  became  sour,  thereby  prejudicing  people  against  it.  Most 
of  the  flour  here  is  Hungarian  and  Australian,  but  ours  is  much  better 
in  quality  and,  if  properly  packed  in  well-made  barrels  for  tropical 
exportation,  ought  to  successfully  compete  with  any  fiour  in  the  market. 

BICYCLES. 

American  bicycles  are  doing  very  well  here,  and  in  this  line  our 
manufacturers  are  showing  energy.  Bicycling  is  on  the  increase,  and 
there  is  a  constant  and  st^dy  market  for  a  good  medium-grade  wheel. 

ADTOHOBILES. 

There  are  at  present  only  three  automobiles  on  the  island  of  Java,  and 
they  are  of  European  make  and  very  heavy  and  clumsy.  This  is  an 
ideal  country  for  them,  as  the  roads  are  fairly  good  and  flat,  and  the 
climate  is  ruinous  on  horses.  A  really  good  Australian  horse  (the 
only  kind  fit  to  own  here)  quickly  succumbs  to  the  climate,  and  the 
only  alternative,  if  one  wants  an  animal  that  will  last  any  time,  is  the 
ugly  little  sandalwood  pony,  which  at  home  one  would  not  care  to  be 
seen  driving.  And  even  he  has  to  be  used  with  great  care,  to  prevent 
his  being  exhausted  in  the  heat.  The  automobile,  therefore,  would 
solve  the  problem  of  transportation,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  Americana 
do  not  secure  the  market  here  the  French  will.  Any  business  man 
knows  that  to  secure  a  virgin  market  is  much  easier  than  to  wrest  one 
from  someone  else  who  is  well  established. 

OABBIAOES. 

From  the  appended  Uat  of  American  imports  it  will  be  seen  that 
our  carriages  nave  made  some  advance.  Tlie  kinds  that  would  sell 
best  here  are  victorias,  two-seated  beach  wagons,  and  ordinary  top 
buggies.  Their  lightness  and  superior  finish  commends  them  to  those 
who  have  tried  them,  and  they  only  need  someone  interested  in  push- 
ing their  sale  to  become  a  great  success.  I  am  constantly  asked  who 
is  the  best  maker  of  carriages  in  the  United  States,  and  what  is  the 
cost  of  a  certain  kind.  At  present,  most  of  the  carri^es  used  here 
are  Austrian  or  Grcrman.  Some  also  are  made  here  by  Chinamen. 
They  are  all  heavy,  poor,  badly  finished,  usually  with  defective  puts, 
and  rather  expensive,  taking  inferior  quality  into  consideration. 


abia:  dutoh  htdia. 
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Imports  of  American  macbiaery  have  increased  considerably,  and 
tliere  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  great  future  in  this  line.  The  gold 
and  petroleum  concessions  are  creating  a  constantly  incresfiing  demand 
for  machinery,  and  recently  American  machinery  seems  to  mive  been 
preferred. 

BEER. 

There  ia  a  good  market  here  for  American  bottled  beer.  Sometime 
ago,  an  American  beer  ^^ncy  at  Hongkong  sent  down  here  a  few  cases  of 
a  very  good  light  St.  Louis  beer.  It  fell  mto  the  hands  of  a  slow-going 
firm,  which  took  absolutely  no  trouble  to  push  it,  the  consequence  oeing 
that  no  one  here  knew  of  ite  existence.  Kecently,  however,  I  induced 
the  management  of  the  leading  club  to  buy  some.  The  members  have 
now  become  so  well  acquainted  with  it,  and  like  it  so  well,  that  they 
are  drinking  no  other  kind.  I  also  induced  one  of  the  restaurants  here 
to  buy  a  case.  The  proprietor  told  me  a  few  davs  ago  that  he  sold  six 
bottles  of  this  to  one  of  all  other  kinds.  But  tue  tirm  that  imports  it 
takes  no  trouble  to  sell  it  or  advertise  it,  chiefly  because  it  is  the  agent 
for  a  cheap  German  beer  from  which  it  expects  to  make  more. 

The  only  objection  to  this  American  beer  is  that  it  is  all  in  quart 
bottles,  whereas  pints  would  prove  much  more  acceptable,  as  people 
do  not  always  want  to  drink  a  whole  quart.  This  fault  could,  I  am 
sure,  be  easily  remedied.  1  am  informed  that  St.  Louis  and  Milwaukee 
beers  have  a  large  and  growing  sale  in  China  and  Japan,  and  there  is 
no  reason,  with  proper  handlmg,  why  they  should  not  here.  Care 
must  be  taken,  however,  in  appointing  an  agent  here,  whether  for  beer 
or  for  anything  else,  tosee  that  it  is  to  nia  interest  to  advertise  and.  push 
the  goods.  German,  Dutch,  and  English  firms  back  up  their  agents 
well,  and  Americans  must  do  the  same  if  they  want  to  sell  goods. 

FOOD. 

Jjorge  quantities  of  canned  and  preserved  food  are  imported  here, 
as  into  all  tropical  countries,  and  it  is  well  known  that  our  canned  foods 
are  second  to  none  in  the  world.  There  is  one  firm  in  San  Francisco 
which  does  quite  a  business  in  canned  fruits,  but  it  makes  the  great 
mistake  of  selling  on  orders  to  anyone,  instead  of  having  one  fixed 
agent  for  the  whole  of  Netherlands  India. 

Canned  corned  beef  from  Chicago  is  often  seen  here,  but  is  mostly 
imported  through  Europe  and  is  therefore  not  systematically  placed 
on  the  market.  Large  quantities  of  salt  fish  are  imported  by  way  of 
Sing&pore,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  none  of  it  is  American.  Itismostly 
stocknsh,  which,  as  every  sailor  knows,  is  far  inferior  to  salt  cod.  The 
latter  would  surely  sell  well  here,  especially  among  ships.  An  English 
ship  captain  was  inquiring  only  the  other  day  miether  there  was  no 
American  salt  cod  to  be  procured.  He  searched  Batavia  high  and  low, 
but  could  not  find  any. 

Imporlt  ofpTttervedfoodfoT  1S9S. 

Salt  and  dried  flah ?2, 810, 436 

AU  other  canned,  dried,  and  pretierved  foods 527,459 

^ ; t=,oW?* 
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Of  these  catme^  goods,  only  $J:,00it  worth  is  recorded  as  heiug  from 
the  United  States,  although  more  wax  doubtless  imported  through 
Europe  and  credited  as  European. 

SUGAR,  rOFFT-K.  AND   RICE   MAOHINKRV. 

There  is  one  American  tirin  at  Soerabava,  the  Lid^erwood  Manti' 
fa«turiag  Company,  which  deaiw  in  all  of  the  above  articles  and  does  a 
very  good  busmess.  American  machinery,  especially  for  coffee  and 
rice,  is  now  considered  very  superior. 

OLOCKB   AND   WATOHEK, 

The  importations  of  these  from  Ameriua  fell  off  very  mueh  in  the 
last  year.  The  total  importations  in  1898  were  {101,719,  of  which 
only  f58  worUi  were  American.  Cheap  Waltham  and  Waterburv 
watches  would  meet  with  great  success  here  if  properly  handleij, 
especially  among  the  Chinese,  Arabs,  poorer  half-caate^,  and  natives. 
The  market  for  expensive  watches  antf  clocks  is  very  limited. 


One  firm  here  has  had  considerable  success  selling  California  wine. 
A  light  table  wine  is  wanted  which  will  retail  at  about  40  cents  a 
quart  or  less.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  introduce  whisky,  unless  one 
is  willing  to  go  to  great  expense,  as  the  public  taste  is  so  wedded  to 
Scotch  that  they  would  with  giTat  difficulty  be  induced  to  drink  rye 
or  bourbon. 


All  the  other  articles  I  have  included  in  my  list  could  be  sold  in 
greatly  increased  quantities  here  if  a  determined  and  systematic  effort 
were  made. 

Eui-opean  houses  seem  to  make  large  fortanes  here,  and  Americana, 
with  g<K>da  as  a  rule  better  and  quite  as  cheap,  shoula  do  the  same. 

A  good  idea  would  be  for  a  number  of  firms,  doing  different  lines  of 
busioess,  to  combine  and  open  a  large  showroom  here,  with  one  or  two 
active  Ameri<.«ns,  speaking  English,  French,  and  German,  and  if  possi- 
ble Dutch,  in  charge.  The  rent  of  an  excellent  place  could  be  had  for 
from  $100  to  f  130  a  month,  free  of  taxes,  and  American  goods  would 
be  brought  to  public  notice,  which  they  are  not  at  present.  The 
department  store  idea  is  veiy  popular  here,  and  one  consisting  entirely 
of  American  goods  would  have  as  good  a  chance  as  the  rest,  it  properly 
managed. 

BD8li«E8N   METHODa 

1  regret  to  have  to  mention  that  American  exporters  have  once  or 
twice  brought  discredit  on  our  business  community  through  question- 
able methods.     I  will  cite  one  which  occurred  recently. 

An  agent  for  a  large  American  machine  concern  came  here  the  other 
day  and  was  so  successful  that  he  decided  to  establish  a  permanent . 
agency.  He  gave  the  exclusive  Java  ^ency  of  his  house  to  a  well- 
known  engineering  firm  established  in  SmraMya,  with  the  strict  agree- 
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meiit  that  no  luiwiiiess  for  Java  ahoiild  be,  domi  cxtept  through  it.  A 
little  whilK  ago,  the  firm  here  was  surprised  to  learn  that  a  planter  had 
received  a  lot  of  machinery  from  the  home  concern,  without  its  knowl- 
edge. It  at  once  cabled  home  to  know  why  the  order  had  not  been 
filled  through  its  agency.  No  explanation  has*  been  forthcoming,  though 
the  manufacturers  finally  allowed  the  usual  commission.  It  appears 
that  the  planter  had  ordered  the  machinery  through  a  broker,  who  had 
importea  it  direet  without  having  anything  to  do  with  the  firm  that  had 
the,  agency.  The  fact  that  the  manufacturers  finally  granted  the  com- 
miRsion  gave  no  satisfaction,  as  the  ^ency  itself  was  worth  little; 
where  the  firm  made  money  was  in  selUng  its  own  engines  to  go  with 
the  machinery.  Of  course,  the  order  going  through  someone  else 
deprived  them  of  the  chance  of  doing  this.  The  whole  transaction 
was  a  ll^rant  breach  of  honor  on  tlie  part  of  the  American  film,  and 
was  most  unfavorably  commented  on  by  everybody  as  soon  as  it  became 
known. 

Another  case.  Sometime  ago  a  firm  here  ordered  a  consignment  of 
carriage  leather  from  an  American  concern.  It  arrived  in  a  disgrace- 
ful condition,  and  the  importer  at  once  called  a  survey.  Thel>oard 
found  that  the  leather  had  been  badly  packed,  long  nails  having  been 
driven  through  the  wrapper  so  that  the  outer  30  yards  or  so  had  lai^ 
holes  in  it  and  was  perfectly  useless.  The  boai-d  decided  that  tfie 
shipper  was  liable  for  the  damage,  and  forwarded  their  report  to  him 
to  that  effect.  He  declined  to  pay,  however,  although  it  was  clearly 
his  fault,  and  the  result  is  that  fne  unfortunate  importer  is  consider- 
ahlv  out  of  pocket,  and  vows  he  will  never  have  anything  more  to  do 
witn  American  business  men,  whom  he  stigmatizes  as  robbers. 

PtTBLIC  WORKS. 

There  are  very  good  chances  here  from  time  to  time  for  American 
contracting  firms  to  bid  for  the  consti-uction  of  public  works,  such  as 
electric  railroads,  gas  lighting,  electric  lighting,  etc.  I  sent  to  the 
Department  the  offer  to  light  the  city  of  Kota-Radja,  Sumatra,  with 
gaa,  a  concession  owned  by  a  gentleman  here.  It  was  duly  printed  in 
Advance  Sheets  of  Consular  Reports  No.  499,  August  10,  1899,'  and 
I  also  saw  that  it  was  advertised  in  an  engineering  paper  in  the  United 
States,  but  so  far  the  concessionaire  has  not  had  a  bid  from  anyone. 
The  contract  is  a  good  one,  and  there  are  many  such  for  public  com- 
petition. Now  tlmt  we  are  taking  contracts  for  operations  in  Burma 
and  Africa,  Java  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  I  am  always  ready  to 
give  any  information,  and  can  readily  put  myself  in  communication 
with  a  number  of  these  concessionaires.  There  is  a  very  good  electric 
railroad  just  completed  in  Batavia,  much  of  the  material  and  machinery 
of  which  are  American,  but  the  capital  and  management  are  Dutch,  the 
tracks  Geiinan,  and  the  cars  Fi'ench. 


There  are  no  laws  here  requiringgoods  to  show  the  country  of  manu- 
facture. 

■Also  in  CoQsolftr  Beporta  No. 226,  September,  1899. 
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TRANSPORTATION. 

Transportation  throughout  Dutch-India  is  very  good,  though  rather 
expensive.  The  islands  and  ports  are  all  connected  by  a  line  of  steam- 
ers subsidized  by  the  Grovernment,  concerning  which  I  reported  in  my 
special  repoit  on  the  merchant  marine,  of  September  15, 1899.' 

The  cheapest  way  of  shipping  from  the  United  States  to  this  colony 
is  via  Liverpool  or  London,  thence  direct  to  Batavia.  I  do  not  recom- 
mend shipping  via  Sin^pore  or  Holland,  as  the  cost  of  traosshijaneDt 
is  apt  to  M  greater,  via  Singapore,  too,  one  must  always  allow  for 
a  good  perceut^^  of  loss.  (See  my  report  on  the  subject,  of  September 
22,1899.)* 

From  San  Francisco  and  the  Pacific  coast,  goods  must  be  shipped  to 
Hongkong,  thence  to  Batavia,  Samarang,  or  Soerabaya.  The  time  of 
shipment  tor  freight  between  New  York  and  Java,  or  San  Francisco 
and  Java,  is  about  two  months  at  the  outside,  allowing  liberally  for 
delays  in  transshipment 

BANES,  CDREBNOT,  ETC. 

There  are  many  good  banks  here,  both  Dutch  and  English,  all  of 
which  buy  and  sell  exchange  on  American  and  European  houses  at 
reasonable  rates.  They  wilf  frequently  furnish  information  about  the 
credit  and  standing  of  Dusiness  nouses.  In  ^t,  it  is  the  only  way  to 
ascertain  the  financial  standing  of  firms  here,  as  there  are  no  mercan- 
tile agencies  such  as  Dun's  or  Bradstreet's. 

The  currency  of  Netherlands -India  is  the  guilder,  which  is  called  by 
any  one  of  three  names — gulden,  florin,  ana  guilder.  Out  here  it  ig 
sometimes  called  rupee,  but  it  must  not  be  confused  with  the  British- 
Indian  rupee,  which  is  a  yerv  different  coin. 

The  standard  is  the  single  gold  one,  as  in  Holland,  and  with  the 
exception  of  Japan  this  is  the  onlv  place  east  of  Suez  where  the  gold 
standard  prevails.  It  differs  in  tnis  respect  from  Japan,  that  vrhile 
the  latter  keeps  its  silver  coins  at  par  with  gold  at,  I  understand,  about 
22  to  1,  Holland  and  its  colonies  maintain  Qieirs  at  about  16  to  1. 

The  par  value  of  the  guilder  is  $0,402,  and  it  is  divided  into  100  cents 
(Dutch).  Very  little  Dutch  gold  is  in  circulation  here,  as  the  natives 
and  Chinese  do  not  like  it  as  well  as  silver.  All  the  currency  in  cir- 
culation over  2i-guilder  silver  pieces  (called  rijksdaalders — i.  e.,  dollars) 
is  in  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Java,  which  is  the  Government  bank  of 
issue  for  Dutch  India.  Notes  issued  by  the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands 
are,  however,  taken  at  a  slight  discount. 

The  fractional  currency  is  the  same  as  in  Holland,  down  to  and 
including  the  half-guilder  pieces;  below  that  the  ooins  are  minted 
especially  for  the  f^t  India  colonies,  the  inscription  on  one  side  being 
in  Dutch  and  on  the  other  in  Malay. 

On  account  of  the  low  price  of  silver,  the  silver  rijksdaalder  (dollar) 
and  silver  guilder  are  worth  less  than  half  their  face  value,  the  conse- 
quence being  that  counterfeiting  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  culprits  are  all  Chinamen,  who  have  their  headquarters  in  Singa- 
pore.   The  chief  remedy  seems  to  be  to  suppress  the  dollars  and 

'See  Special  Consukr  Beporte  XVIII,  Merchant  Marine  in  ForeiKn  Countries. 
Oonautar  Eeporta  No,  232,  January,  1900:  Advance  Bheeta  No.  586. 
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guUdera  and  replace  them  by  paper,  thus  leaving  only  the  amatl  frac- 
tional currency,  which  it  would  hardly  be  worth  anyone's  while  to 
counterfeit  The  only  obiection  to  this  scheme  is  that  the  bi^  silver 
coins  are  very  popular  with  the  natives  and  Chinese,  and  their  with- 
drawal might  cause  discontent. 

The  averse  rates  of  exchange  are:  Holland,  par,  about;  England,  12 
guilders  to  the  pound;  France,  210  francs  to  100  guilders;  Germany,  58 
guildcTB  to  100  marks;  Austria,  100  guilders  to  100  florins  (Austrian); 
United  States,  2.44  guilders  to  the  dollar;  Singapore,  Amoy,  and 
Hongkong,  1.17  guilt^rs  to  the  Mexican  or  British  dollar. 


There  is  no  change  of  importance  in  the  tariff  since  my  last  report. 
The  rates  of  duty  will  be  seen  in  the  appended  list  of  American  imports. 

HiaCELLANEOUS. 

-  Harbor  facilitiea  are  easily  the  best  in  the  East.  The  harbor  for 
Batavia  is  Tandjong  Priok,  about  10  miles  from  here,  where  there  is 
every  possible  facility  for  shipping.  Ships  come  alongside  the  wharves, 
and  can  discharge  their  cargoes  into  capacious  warehouses  or  direct  into 
the  railroad  cars  for  Batavia  or  the  interior  of  Java. 

There  are  no  passport  regulations  here,  but  everyone  coming  to  the 
colony  has  to  report  to  the  authoritieij  and  secure  a  permit  (cost  60 
cents)  to  travel  in  Netherlands-India.  It  is  a  mere  formality,  and 
the  request  is  never,  or  rarely,  refused.  A  special  permission  from 
the  governor-general  is  necessary  for  those  who  wish  to  reside  here 
permanently. 

All  Americans,  Europeans,  or  half-castes  who  have  declared  their 
intention  to  reside  here  permanently,  or  have  been  here  over  six 
months,  have  to  do  service  in  the  militia,  unless  they  can  be  exempted 
by  medical  certificate.  It  is  an  extremely  onerous  measure  and  a 
great  hindrance  to  business  here,  as  drill  occurs  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  an  office  will  often  find  itself  entirely  denuded  of  clerks  on  its 
busiest  day  through  militia  requirements.  Fines  and  sometimes  impris- 
onment are  the  penalties  for  nonattendance  at  drills.  Commercial 
travelers  are  not  hindered  or  taxed  in  any  way,  beyond  having  to  take 
out  the  60-cent  permit  mentioned  above.  Their  .samples  will  always 
be  admitted  free,  provided  they  take  them  out  again.  The  customs 
officials  are  verv  liberal  in  their  treatment  of  samples,  and  if  there  be 
the  least  difficulty,  a  word  from  the  consul  of  the  country  represented 
by  the  traveler  will  always  straighten  things  out. 

Coasting  trade  and  trade  between  ports  here  and  in  Holland  is 
allowed  only  to  ships  of  Dutch  flag  and  registry.  The  regulations 
are,  in  fact,  very  similar  to  our  own  coastwise  shipping  laws;  other- 
wise, there  is  no  discrimination  against  foreign  ships. 

P08TAI.  KATES. 

The  postal  rates  are: 

J^or  Netberlandt-India. — Letters,  10  cents  Dutch  (4  cents)  for  15 
grams  (about  one  half  ounce).  Papers,  books,  photographs,  samples, 
and  all  printed  matter,  2  cents  (0.8  cent)  for  60  grams. 
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Foreign  {eiBa;pt  thf  Ktralf"  Si'tHemeniM  aiui  TloU^inil). — Lettpra,  25 
cents  (10  ceata)  for  15  gi-ams  (one-half  ounce).  Papers,  books,  photo- 
graphs, samples,  and  all  printed  matter,  5  cents  (:2  cents)  for  50  grams. 

Straits  Settlements. — Twelve  and  one-half  cents  Dutch  (5  cents)  for 
15  j?rani8,  for  letters.     Printed  matter,  etc.,  same  as  foreign. 

To  IloUand. — Letters,  15  cents  (6  cents)  for  15  grams.  Tor  printed 
matter,  etc.,  same  as  foreign. 

The  Postal  Savings  BanR,  whieh  was  started  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  and  concerning  which  I  reported  in  Consular  Keports  No.  219, 
December,  1898,'  has  been  a  great  success,  and  there  is  a  marked 
increase  every  month  in  ita  business.  Deposits  amount  now  to  over 
$600,000,  drawing  interest  at  2.4  per  cent. 

FINANCES. 

The  finances  of  the  colony  are  still  in  a  poor  condition.  The  bud^t 
for  the  year  1900  shows  a  deficit  estimated  at  H,200,000.  To  meet  this, 
it  is  proposed  to  abolish  the  free  ports  of  Macassar,  Riouw,  and  Pulo 
Way,  and  impose  an  export  tax  on  all  jungle  produce.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  if  this  will  meet  the  requirements,  and  another  big  colonial 
loan  will  probably  soon  have  tb  be  resorted  to.  A  number  of  public 
works  are  projected,  and  the  ultimate  cost  is  sure  to  largely  exceed 
the  estimates. 

Within  the  last  year  two  new  railroads  have  been  opened,  one  about 
40  miles  west  of  here  to  Tangerang,  and  another  about  80  miles  south- 
west, to  Rangkas-Bitoeng.  The  latter  will  eventually  be  extended  to 
Serang,  and  finally  to  Anjer,  which  is  on  the  Sunda  Straits. 

Lastyeai',  considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  war  in  Sumatra, 
the  policy  having  been  inaugurated  of  building  light  railways  in  terri- 
tory conquered,  and  encouraging  the  natives  to  cultivate  the  soil  and 
trade.  By  this  method,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  convinced  that  it 
will  pay  them  l>etter  to  be  peaceable  than  to  spend  their  time  fighting. 

The  Pedir  district  is  the  onlv  part  that  is  now  in  a  state  of  war.  A 
railroad  is  projected  there,  ana  sooner  or  later  thia  war,  which  has  now 
lasted  nearly  tnirty  yeai's,  and  cost  the  Dutch  Government  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dgllars  and  thousands  of  valuable  lives,  ought  to  come 
to  an  end. 

There  are  at  present  three  American  business  houses  in  Batavia  and 
one  in  Soerabaya.  All  are  doing  well.  There  are  only  about  a  dozen 
Americans  in  Java,  hut  there  are  many  more  in  Sumatra  working  in 
the  oil  fields,  and  a  number  in  Celebes,  prospecting  for  -the  allied 
gold  mines. 

No  American  ships  have  been  here  this  year,  but  the  American  bark 
Freeman  was  at  Macassar  last  April. 

No  cholera  has  been  officially  reported  so  far  this  year,  and  as  the 
monsoon  has  just  changed,  we  believe  we  may  escape  the  visitation. 
But  malarial  fever  and  stomach  and  liver  troubles  are  always  prevalent. 
In  fact,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  unless  bom  here,  one  is  never 
perfectly  well  for  more  than  a  week  at  a  time. 

The  residence  of  the  governor-general  is  at  Bnitenzorg,  about  85 
miles  from  here,  and  about  800  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  much  cooler 
there,  especially  at  night,  and  some  people  live  there  and  come  down 


'Also  in  Advance  Sheets  2i 
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to  BHtHvm  cvrrv  rtny  to  liusuifHw.  it  joiu'ni 
rail. 

Farther  inland  are  Soekaboemi,  Bandoeng,  Garoet,  Tjimahi,  and 
Sindanglaja,  all  high  up  in  the  mountains  ana  very  cool.  People  go 
there  to  get  rid  of  fever,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  incur  bowel 
troubles.  The  coast  cities  of  JavB  have  an  infamous  climat«,  and  I  do 
not  recommend  any  of  them  as  a  place  of  residence. 

Sidney  B.  Evbhett.  Cnmnd, 

Batavia.  Ot^^ohfT  31^  1899. 


Imporlt,  hy  rmtnljir*,  ',nto  Netheriandx  India  for  the  yrar  1S9S. 

Holland 918,8) 

England 7,01 

France a 

Gemuuif * 

Italy 11 

United  States 1,31 

For  Govenunent  account  (including  apecie) 3, 2) 

Vtuioiu  coontriee  (chiefly  via  Straits  Settlententu) 40, 8i 

ToUl 72,2 


AmtrUxmvrgxfrUinlo  Netkaiimdx  India  /or  the  yean  ending  Drivmher  81,  1897  andlSSS. 


A«. 

Duty. 

lan. 

vm 

SpercentadTslnrein 

w 

10  p«  cent  «i  valorem 

«4D 

1,733 

lOper  cent  ±i  valorem 

4,000 
36,021 

is».aa» 

>«,306 

Spercentadvftloreni 

irfper  cent  ad  valorem 

132 

800 

10  per  cent  »d  valorem ,....' 

13S 

io  per  cent  »A  vijorem 

30 

10  cents  wr  hectoliter  im- 
port  duty  and  80  cenU  per 
hectoliter    Intemal-reve- 
naeduly 

Bjier  cent  ad  valorem 

lOper  cent  ad  valorem 

e  par  cent  ad  valorem 

i,3n.2H 

S,5K 

1,T«S 

1 

290 

1.200 

l,BU,DOfi 

OOIOOEBOIAL  BEXATIOHB. 
PUot  daa  at  'Haidjong  Priot  (Satavia) . 

11  cubic  meter=l.EI06  cubic  yards.  or2.2(M.6  pounds,  of 


Pilot  dues. 

TMinapi  of  vEBKl  la. 
cubic  metere,  net. 

FloflQS. 

Etates 

""""'■""'"°°"  "'■"'•■ 

taking  apiloC  are  to  pay  half  the  pilot  dne«  [f  not  In 
charge  of  a  pUot.  eicept  In  the  can  aubdlyWon  6. 

From  2.S0O to  8,500.... 

c.  No  pilot  dues  are  chargeable  to  ahlpa  lOr  ihUUn^  in 
port,  even  when  In  ehaixe  of  a  pilot. 

■d.  Salch  and  foreign  men-of-war  and  Oovetnmentihlpa 
are  free  from  pilot  dues  If  allowed  by  the  taaaua 
attendant  to  enter  and  to  leave  the  harbor  wUhoot 

Quas  dtiet  in  Tant^ong  HvA. 

[1  meter =sa.ST  incho.] 


Length  of  quay 
occupied  by  veseel. 

Quaydueapetday. 

Fiorina. 

United 
currency 

Under  2B 

Free. 
aoiott 

li 

3Z.NI 

li 

IS.  CO 

li 
li 

b.  One  day  is  never  to  be  cbaiged  iwlce  to  the  game 

c.  Ve»eb<  under  I&meten  In  length  are  only  adinlttetf 
elonsdde  the  quayn  it  there  la  sumcient  room  and 

±  On  veuela  bdnc  moored  aloonlde  of  each  other, 

which  la  to  take  Its  maarlDCa.   A  twkI,  however. 

/.  Bamti/Bhlpspayhalftheqiuydaeaflied,buti)ayhil] 
quay  dues  when  moored  aloogildB  the  coal  wharf. 

^owed  without  prejudi™  or  InoonveDience  to 

FroSuotoii»:::::::: 
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JAPAX. 

BEPOBT  FBOH  OONBULATE-GBHEBAL  AT  TOSOUAHA. 

I  transmit  herewith  tables  showing  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  December  31,  1898.  In  the  prei»ration  of  these 
tables,  tQe  Japanese  yen  has  been  valued  at  iQ.%  cents  in  United  States 
currency. 

John  F,  Gowbt, 

Consul- O^^al. 
Yokohama,  June  1^  1899. 

Ibtal/ordgn  trade  of  Japan  by  ixnattnei  during  the  year  1898. 
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nuton  India 
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Germany 

B^jmi 

Italy """"""/'. 

AvBtria 

Holland 

Biredenuid  Norway 

Denmark 
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Amerlcn^ 
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Caoada  and  BrltlBtk  Amei 

AustntUal! 
HawaU..., 

OtbercMU 
tJoknown. 

Total. 


31. 128, 371. « 

12, 751,  MB. « 
3. 476, 081.  K 


1M3.8S 
SS,042.8D 
%33g.79 


fi7,«0.Sl 
102.418.71} 
(,178.24 


Japantte  exporU  and  rn^orU  of  »pede  and  buiUion  during  the  year  1898. 


Kxporto.  ■ 

import.. 

«,S1»,7«5.J6 

2i,ite,Taz.w 

Oattomi  dulia  eoBeded  by  Japan  dming  the  year  i< 


On  aiporta  ,. 
On  imports  -  - 
MiaceUaneoue 


.  $1,036,876.11 

.     3,127,748.65 
156,476.34 


COMMEBCIAL    RELATIONS. 
Value  of  e-rpoTtt  from  Japan  dvriiig  the  jkh 


Artlclw. 

V«lu™. 

Artie]**. 

Vklneik 

An«jno„y: 

■        "g'Sg?! 

.                , 

lis 

KM.  us.  88 

IS 

TO 

MS 

Sr^^^^r-------- 

III 

-Sis 

^^:;:::::::::::::::;::::: 

,-.         108.S6e.8i 

85 
62 

<23,6T 

I^PSf 

'aS:5 

JT.SB 

III 
111 

38 
46 
Ot 

:^^    -M 

}g™^  -:■•  — V 

Poreeliin  Nid  Mrthcnmr.. 

S 

Tow^. 

1Z7|<M2.16 

8"k: 

"S^g 

1 

88 
M 

S 

u 

43 
18 

i 

IB 
88 
5S 

B 

n.oii 

''■^Eiu 

""Z^ 

111 

'■111 

^Jli^it;:::::::::::::::::: 

=S;a 

^.»,:;:::::;::::: 

1.380,I7«.SS 

10,  GDI 

S^r-:::;:;;:;;-:--'--; 

T«.2SSi-biii^:: :.:::::: ::;:::;:: 

sis 

*,714,7M.8« 

gSa,:::::;:::::::::::::::::: 

S^uiA^::;:::;;::;:::::::: 

«t«,iK^...T".:;::::::;:::: 

■P01»! 

m 

ai.<m,m7o 

Hide*  and  rEIdx 

M.MG 
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a8ia:  japan. 

Valae  of  imjiorlt  in/o  Japan  daring  Ihf  yrnr  18&S. 


Add: 

Cubollo.. 


e.uidpulM.' 3,N 


Celluloid 

CemcDt,  Portland .. . 
ChlonM  of  potuh  . . 


Cork* 

Cottoo: 

Prtnti 

Shirting*- 
Dfed... 


yum.'.'.' 
Velveu . . 


BeMrli 


Electric  dynamos  >Dd  iDAmmi 

Boiliieaaiid  boilera 

Fire  englnea  acd  pumpa 


Flax,  hemp,  ]  Die,  oQd  Chlim  gtaas. . 
Flax  01  linen  yarns 


Foils  uid  powden  nl  mrtnbi... 
Glan: 

Window 


Bridge  and  building. . 

wR?." 

Italian  clotb 

iHm,  tallow, and gieaM... 
Lathes,  turning 


S8.110. 
80,904. 
SSg.lM. 


78.079. 9T 
Ue,040,9Z 

2, 181,  we.  IS 

863^757!  so 
a,  780, 698.78 
M.900.M 
M.Sgl.Ba 
IM.STO.IO 
819, 824.  W 
I7S,SC7.M 


2(i2,7»>.S2 
24fi,2R1.39 

801,738.70 
160,  m.  00 
4&,U4.17 


124,M0.Bg 

34.786.00 

1,007.161.87 


Spinning 


Houssellne  de  lalne. . . 


Cake 

LubricaHnii- . . 


M,  ail.  05 
1,187' Oil.  07 


Phat^rapUc  lnatnimen(i<. . . 


riuali  ot  velvets.  Inlxtare^. . 


Z4,013,4IG.iS 


KHS'.iw^'iu' 

9i,«ai.«8 

.I'o:^:g 

76.884.  )B 
4^  682.04 

soda's;':::;;;::::::::::::::;::::-. 

Spoiling  gutu  and  BccenoriH 

Sugar-  ^ 

92.IM.H6 

m.fisi.M 

"■U'SS 

"^■l^ 

.»R-!S 

Z1S,07»,21 

S18, 128.88 

Woolen— 

16,  set,  226.  (» 

188,106,074.19 
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Exports /rwn  Japan  lo  the  Vniied  SUilet  during  the  yettr  !• 


.„,..„ 

Values. 

Article. 

Vkluai 

[12.020,017.70 
16,392.88 

3,169.27 
1,099,720.99 
238,800.45 

S:S:S 

2,542.™ 

24; 552- 89 

'347;  273!  83 

337.034.46 
253,542.86 

HI 

20,3t8.a 
17,078.00 

12.490.84 

11.478.90 

b'bS* 

iv^fA 

C»rp«t«  ol  hemp  ana  coWon 

ffi;S!!:S 

a^^'b^"^"'"""' 

116,451.82 

'At 

29.Mt.8e 

IS! 

28,207.72 

fis 

1,614.9a 

Paper: 

"•SS 

U0.245.6S 

28,500,955.19 

"^"^ 

Imports  mto  Japan  from  the   Uailed  Statet  daring  the  gear  1898. 


Articles. 

V»lu«. 

ARIclHL 

Value*. 

Cotton: 

»7, 346, 097. 60 

sag 

2,90.565.46 
189,800.76 

111 

2s!so&5e 

18,681.47 

14'm7  87 
7!412!7S 
7,327.Cr7 
6,  STB.  40 

5,061.21 
4,446.14 
1029.96 
285,877.20 

988.895.68 

llii 

18,127.20 
13,961 46 

SSJSS:'.'!^".:::::: 

liis 

fS-s 

116,6W.» 

'""^1. 

gru?SSS"Sn^^^j£"::;:. 

S:S£g 

EcalEe,!«laDcea.uid  luHuiiirn 

isss 

ass 

MeteiB— water,  eat,  and  Blesm  . 
TypewtlterB  (nd  copyfug 

6,m.70 
5;  681. 09 

L«»l    ■■ 

^T!?':;:::;:::::;:::;:;:::: 

<9.1ta.D4 

**^„«n^ 

15,4»7.00 

SolleusMUiiicub 
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Impvrlt  into  Japan  frota  tiu  UniUd  SUOa  durmg  the  year  1898 — Continued. 


Olheithui  sole 

Belting  »od  hose 

Booti!  mud  ahoes 

Hides 

Electiic-llght ■ppuBtD!! .... 

Electrtc-llght  wire 

Electric  dFiiamOH 

Electric  lelephonea  ftnd  pan 

Electric  Ibjuu 

Alcohol 

WMchn: 

Gold  uid  plWliiinm! ! ! ! ! ! 

Nickel  and  other 

UovementB  uid  accnaoi 

Btcjclee  »nd  other  vehlclM 

Timber 

Lead 

Mercnry 

Anna  and  muDitlODB'oi  war 

ceiiuioiiT. . . ." !  1" !  1"" ! " ! ; 

Metali,  iniscellaneont.  mai 

Diugi  and  ehemltnli,  nindrj 
PalnU,  cDlDn,atid  dyea 

RportlnR  gum  and  accenorf  t 

Clothing  

Bonea 

Buperphoapbates  and  othe: 

■m™.^v^'^v/^'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'"^ 

BcieDllflo  lnatrnm«Ql>,  sundr 

Purveying  fnetrumenla 

Tinuee.  yama,  and  threads,  t 

Steel,  manufactures  of 

Uqold  gold,  rilver,  and  platl 

luiBlial  ^trumenu 


8,«0.72 
75*^66 
IB^MSieS 

125.  ITS.  29 


28.410.00 

%  603.  as 


Candleaaud  miidr;  mxeaand  oils. 

Ink,  printing '.'..'.'.. 

Copper,  manubctores  at 

Polla and  povdera  of  metat.... 

WhWiy 

I  Ve««e\,tBlllng '.V""S."'." 

■  Aluminum.!! 

'  Loekabolta,  hinges,  ate 


Soda ,  bicarbonate . . . 


Mais,  packing 

Wool  and  woolen  U 
ConfecUonerr 

Sugar  of  milk 

Glnaeng 

Hoofe  and  horns  . . 
Mualcal  Instrumenl 
Bristles  for  brushes 

Llqaon  varloos 

Cullerj 

^oai.. '.'.'.'.'. '.'..'...'.'. 
CHftle 


Oak  b«Tk .'.' 
Jewelry.... 


Porcelain  .. 

01an,mBnu 

HlaeeUaneona... 


Merehant  vetteU  enUred  from  foraan  aniTitria  at  portt  of  Japan  during  the  year  ended 
December  31,  189S. 


Flag. 

^Ung  ve<Mla 

NniDber. 

Tons. 

Nomber. 

Tons. 

im.H«» 

48 

1 

101,047 

^ 

BoaB 

60 

'! 

2 

2.VX. 

3,174,S16 

1.889 

Qiond  total  o(  both  claoes,  3,374;  tonnage,  S,881,G6S 
H.  Doc.  481,  Pt.  1—57 
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BxporigfroTn  Japan  to  the  Uaited  SUtia  during  the  year  li 


Article. 

Valu««. 

ATUol^ 

V»liie« 

112,620,017.70 
15.892.68 

,,«S;!l!:g 
gS:S 

111,646.02 

i;wi;io7:85 

041615.62 

24.562.89 

1,846,316.08 

337.034.46 
210|487.67 

116,451.82 
114,086.41 

«S,  884.36 
47,482.81 
20.541.36 

26^064.32 
36,803.83 

28.084.71 

Uuunm 

•10.184.84 
20:248.63 

^862.70 

111 

G,  711. OS 

lis 

2.271.88 

Carpeu  of  hemp  nnd  cottim 

S'hX'S.'b^"*""-'"^ 

''^vi^:::..^: 

Ki 

150,245.62 

23. 660,  W.  19 

IvtpoTig  into  Japan  from,  the  United  Slalai  during  the  year  1S98. 


R«w 

TlsanM.elcvaHuus 

Oil; 

LobricaUng 

llBChlnery: 

eteam  engines  »nd  bolien 

AgrlcDltUTal  Implements 

Mining 

Fire  eulim  and  p&rls 

Ecalea,  talanccB,  Uid  meuuiea. 

Sevtng.Mid  parts. 

PimHng 

Lsthcs 

Paper  making 

Sawing 

UeleiB— water,  gu,  and  Ream  . 
Typewriter!  and  copying 

on  englnei"': !"!!!! "!!!!!!" 

Gas  anginea 

MIcellBQeoiu 

Condeoseil  milk 

a»\lMBiii\'.\\\\'.'.'.'.\'.V.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Balt«u  meat  liicaikil !!!!!!!!! ! 


17,346,007.60 

00,721.14 
11,212.SS 

2,013,565.45 
IM.800.76 

996,647.82 
52,229.24 
41,529.71 
25,506.56 
18,681.47 
15,419.57 
14,S47.S; 
7,412.73 
7,327.07 
6,878.10 
6,«4.02 
5,811.67 

8,051.21 


22,316.38 
18,127.20 
18,051  It 


PiotIsIods— Continued. 
Beans  and  aundry  gralD 

Fruits  and  nul* 

Ham  and  bacon 

Sail...!".'!!""".'"!.'! 

UUceli 

Bails.. 

Bridges  and  buUding  materia. 

Sail  way  material 

Hpos 

Pig 

Plate  and  sheet 

Barand  rod 

Screws,  bolts,  and  nuts 

Wheels,  axles,  and  vringa 

Wire  and  rope 

Oiates,  stoTea,  and  fenders , 

Leaf' 

Cigarettes. 

Sundry,  ini 

Piindng 

Pulp 


l»,I«.3« 
8,007.31 
4,14S.» 
3,721.08 
3,007.  a 
2,717.a> 
115, 507.  at 


11,462.96 

s.esi.o« 

4\230.« 


8,<S7.2i 
411.680.78 


ASIA:   JAPAN.  897 

Imporli  into  Japan  from  the  United  SUite»  daring  the  year  1S»8 — Contiaiied. 


Article* 

Vftlnod. 

Articles. 

vu,.. 

LoOher: 

S7,«68.76 

7S,2a2.S6 
31, SIM.  64 
18,M».32 
«,1M.S8 
ig«,  123.32 

■sss 

113,926.97 
VM,T«,.2» 

«'.>&i.f>i 

36,276.  S3 

M,SM.6l 

so]  £34!  71 

29. 281. « 

28|022!46 
2&^M3.U 
M,«!.S8 
23,MS.M 
23.041.96 
20,438.92 

20,362.26 

1Si 

7!9e6!27 
6.949.48 

3,6*4.20 

SSmS 

11,744.88 
10,6»t.22 
10,178.62 

Foils  and  powders  of  metal 

8,231.48 

Electric  telephon«  and  piiii 

6. 897.30 
6,653.78 

Si 

Blcfclca  and  other  yehlclrs 

ft;-jf 

!S^ 

111 

fas 

Drags  ■nd  chemicals,  sundry 

1 
i 

TlfflucB,  yaniB,  an<l  tbrewlfc  vartouB 

Liquid  gold,  silver,  »iid  pUUnum.  - 

19,  MO.  M6. 80 

Flag. 

Sl«».er^ 

^llDg  venela. 

Nomber. 

Toiu. 

Nnmber. 

Tons. 

.™h™„ 

HO 

'  16,fflS 
4.S7& 

26 

39,203 

U 

,,4 
J 

88,  jm 

2,03J 

3,174.916 

1,88* 

id  total  of  both  danes,  8,874;  tonnage,  3.381,B( 

H.  Doc.  481,  Pt  1 57 
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COMMERCIAL   KELATIOITS. 


Naiionality,  number,  and  (oimage  of  merchoint  vaeeU  engaged  fn  tht  coatlwiie  trade 
Japan  during  the  year  1309. 

0/ 

Entered. 

Nallonalily. 

Staunenu 

Sailing  vesteU. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tone. 

Number.  1     Tods. 

Kamber.[     Tom. 

J 
1 

113,191 

2,a5.a74 

J:S 

333,  eu 

42,180 

1:1 

'■ 

•'■^ 

■  1 
,J 

169 

2 
62 

3 

I 

S 

S.BS2 

' 

1,6(5 

1 

»» 

2,400 

4.821,052 

2ft 

50,629 

2,426 

■ 

These  figures  relate  to  open  porte  and  to  Japaneae  vessels  engamd  in  foreign  trade 
also.  The  customs  retoms  give  no  statistics  oE  native  veesele  exclusively  engaged  in 
the  coastwise  trade. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


Pursuant  to  iaatructions  contained  in  the  Department's  circular  of 
July  10,  1899,  1  submit  the  foUomng  report  on  the  commerce  and 
industries  of  Japan,  as  supplemental  to  the  matter  transmitted  in  my 
dispatch  of  June  14,  1899. 


TRADE   WITH  THE   UNTrED  STATES. 


In  round  numbers,  the  trade  of  Japan  with  the  United  States  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years  may  be  stated  as  foUows: 


Y«,. 

ITnicedBlalw 

StaUalnto 
Japan. 

v„ 

Bxpoctii  Imm 

United 
BUM  into 
Japu.. 

r™. 

rm. 

yea. 
2!           00 

1     1 
i     I 

41       m 

■-DO,  000 

J:ffi 
11 
iS 

14  000 
12,000 
13,000 
16,000 

000 
OOO 
000 

z 

i 

i 

s 

2 
1 

1 

1 

i 

DDO 

i 

000 
000 

000 

[10.000 

»;£» 

1)0,000 

The  present  value  of  the  Japanese  yen  is  about  50  cents.  In  1873 
it  was  frequently  quoted  above  $1.  For  the  years  1896,  1897,  and 
1898,  the  values  of  toe  staples  of  Japanese  export  to  the  United  States 
(excluding  those  not  amounting  to  f500,000  annually)  were  as  follows: 


1006. 

1897. 

ISW. 

HO.  000 

1.800,000 

nfl.ooo.ooo 

,xz 

lis 

800,000 

i,i»;o» 

ASIA:  JAPAN. 


The  values  of  the  staples  of  American  import  into  Japan  for  tbe 
same  years  (omitting  those  valued  at  leas  than  «500,000  annually)  were: 


use. 

1807. 

isse. 

hi 

2,101,001) 

12,100,000 
ilO^OOO 

11,800,000 

' 

During  the  first  six  months  of  189E 
with  the  United  States  was  as  follows: 


and  of  1899,  the  entire  trade 


Export*  (o 
ValteABUtei. 

CnS^Slito. 

no,  HI,  122.  M 
ll.WCOM.TO 
l,M3,tl2S.11 

10,231,068.90 

1,886,081.02 

The  following  table  shows,  by  months,  a  comparison  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Japan  during  the  first  six  montns  of  the  years  1898  and  1899: 


Bzpoiti. 

Importa. 

Uonttii. 

JS99. 

im. 

1898. 

1899. 

«,  188, 165. 00 
ft,  752,823.68 
8,173.761.00 
8, 332. 92a.  27 
6,323.650.61 

I8,710,0»I.18 
7, 9»,  Sift.  08 
7,082,123.31 
B,256,7ft2.76 

8:828:352:78 

»,  136,877. 98 
10,260,113,72 
12,901,875.70 
IS,  012, 796. 79 
l.i,129,807,ttl 
!1,5»7,768.23 

Uanb 

9,701,863.27 

81.852,  «3. 73 

11.171.318.56 
9,818,391.83 

77,379,980.23 

16.351,151.1] 

The  above  decrease  in  imports  for  the  first  half  of  1899,  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  in  189S,  ma^  be  accounted  for,  in  a  measure,  by 
the  largely  inci'CP^ed  buying  durmg  the  former  period  in  anticipation 
of  the  coming  into  efifect  (January  1,  1899)  or  the  new  tariff  with 
higher  duties. 

In  the  ^neral  foreign  trade  of  Japan  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1899,  the  mcreases  in  exports  appear  principally  nnder  the  following 
heads: 


Km $2,873,610.42 

Raw  Bilk 2,301,310.65 

Cotton  ytuHB 1,791,833.06 

Copper 1,176,666.24 

Bilk  babntae  and  kaiki. . .  1, 004, 979. 01 


Camphor 1146,897.90 

Cotton  textiles,  etc 140,772.02 

UmbreUas 90,194.48 

Cigarettee 36,776.08 


in  exports  appear  as  follows: 
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OOMKEBOIAL   BELATIONS. 


UDder  the  bead  of  imports  a  cUoreaae  of  $31,028,776.12  appears, 
principally  among  the  foUowiag  srticlee: 


,  $18,187,740.86     Watches $627,928.79 


Cotton  yams 1, 979, 258. 64     Locomotives  . 

Cotton  textiles 1, 661 ,  557. 75     Leather. , 


22,087.84     Cigarettea 133,330.66 

Alcohol 121,065.49 

Aniljnedyee 112,820.92 

The  principal  artiolea  of  imports  showing  an  increase  were: 

Baw  cotton $743,307.73  I  Flax, hemp, and  jute $178,861.01 

Leaf  tobacco 388,815.80     Keroaene 172,967.90 

Indigo 293,206.99  |  Knc 103,82L83 

A  British  foreign  office  report,  commenting  upon  the  trade  of  Japan 
for  the  year  1898,  saja:  "The  proportion  of  the  trade  with  Jaj^n 
which  falls  to  the  United  States  has  risen  by  leaps  and  bounds  during 
the  past  few  years.  Imports  from  that  country  increased,  in  1896, 84 
per  cent  over  the  figures  for  the  preceding  year;  in  1897,  57  per  cent, 
and  in  1898,  45  per  cent.  Exports  to  flie  United  States,  however, 
decreased  9  per  cent  last  year;"  that  is,  in  1898. 

The  attention  of  American  manufacturers  should  be  especially  called 
to  the  great  necessity  of  following  directions  as  to  size,  snape,  weight, 
etc.,  in  filling  orders  for  the  Japanese  market.  Complaints  are  made 
as  to  careless  packing,  notably  m  the  past  six  months,  with  reference 
to  paper  and  raw  cotton. 

CEBTIFICATB8  Of  OKIGDl. 

To  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  conventional  tariff,  goods  of  over  the 
value  of  $50  must  be  accompanied  by  certificate  of  origin,  issued 
either  at  the  port  of  shipment  or  place  from  which  the  goods  are 
dispatched.  These  certificates  must  be  attested  by  paid  Jspanese 
coDsulSj  or,  in  their  absence,  by  chambers  of  commerce,  or  by  mayors 
or  magistrates. 

One  of  the  leading  importers  here  informs  me  that  there  is  a  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  for  American  machinery,  and  that  he  has 
built  up  a  fine  trade  in  many  of  the  smaller  labor-saving  inventions  of 
United  States  origin.  He  has  the  goods  here  and  can  exhibit  them 
and  thus  make  sales,  whereas,  in  many  cases,  no  business  could  be 
done  if  catal<^ues  and  circulars  were  the  means  relied  upon. 

John  F.  Gowet, 

Gmml- General. 

Yokohama,  S^temher  11,  1899. 


YOKOHAMA  TRADE  IN  189$. 

Consul-General  Gowey,  of  Yokohama,  on  February  1,  1900,  trans- 
mits a  table  prepared  by  the  Yokohama  Foreign  Cimmber  of  Com- 
merce showing  the  foreign  trade  and  shipping  of  that  port  during  the 
year  1899.     The  chief  articles  of  import  and  export  were:    ., 

CnOO^^IC 


ASIA:    JAFAir. 
IMPOSTS. 


Amcia. 

Yen. 

^£r 

AitldeL 

Yen. 
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OSAKA  AND  HIOGO. 

A  yearly  review  of  the  foreign  trade  at  this  port  shows  most  clearly 
that  American  exporters  have  become  quite  aware  that  an  excep- 
tionally «>od  opemng  has  been  created  here  for  many  of  the  manufac- 
tures and  products  of  our  country. 

By  reference  to  the  Imperial  Japanese  customs  returns  for  1898,  it 
will  be  seen  that  during  that  year  the  United  States  increased  ito 
exports  to  Kobe  more  wian  68  per  cent  over  1897,  and  exceeded  the 
imports  here  during  that  period  from  Great  Britain;  also  that  such 
exports  were  450  per  cent  greater  than  their  average  value  during  the 
five  years  immediately  preceding  1897. 

The  principal  cause  of  American  trade  expansion  at  this  port  has 
been  the  increased  effort  upon  the  part  of  our  exporters  to  obtain  their 
just  share  of  the  business.  That  was  the  only  condition  of  success, 
and  the  result  shows  the  condition  to  have  been  fairly  met.  Our  coun- 
try had  the  commodities  which  the  Japanese  people  wanted,  and  our 
Gxpoi'ters  have  pushed  them  into  the  markets  nei'e. 

It  may  be  said  that  during  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  this  office  has 
been  continually  in  receipt,  oy  mail,  of  private  inquiry  as  to  the  pros- 

Eect  for  trade  with  Japan;  more  commercial  travelers  than  formerly 
ave  visited  this  port,  and  a  greater  degree  of  activity  than  usual  has 
been  displayed  here  by  the  trade  associations  in  the  United  States,  all 
of  which  have  tended  to  open  up  the  way  for  American  commerce. 

The  Japanese  people  are  more  than  ever  recognizing  our  country  as 
their  next-door  neighbor,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  perceive  the 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  keen   American   competition;  they  thus 
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facilitate  every  effort  which  promises  them  a  cheajwr  market,  or  one 
in  which  they  can  purchase  superior  efoods  at  equal  prices.  I  have 
had  frequent  occasion  to  request  the  aid  of  Japanese  officials  in  procur- 
ing reliable  mercantile  information  from  corporations  and  individuals, 
and  it  has  been  furnished  by  them  in  all  coses.  In  recently  collectins' 
facts  for  a  special  report  upon  the  various  kinds  of  paper  imported 
into  Japan,  application  was  made  by  me  to  the  ^vemor  of  a  certain 
province  for  nis  official  aid  in  the  matter,  and  the  information  sought 
was  not  only  promptly  famished,  but  a  representative  from  one  of  the 
largest  Japanese  paper  importing  firms  was  sent  by  hira  to  the  con- 
sulate, with  samples  of  paper  showing  country  of  origin,  quality,  and 
cost  prices  of  the  same.  The  representative  was  auo  instructed  to 
volunteer  other  information  that  he  might  think  valuable,  not  covered 
by  my  original  questions.  This  case  is  one  of  several,  and  is  cited  to 
iliostrate  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  people  and  Government  are  very 
favorably  disposed  to  us  commercially. 

In  conversation  with  prominent  Japanese  importers,  they  generally 
assume  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  shorter  distance  of  transporta- 
tion from  the  United  States  to  Japan,  coupled  with  the  superiority  of 
our  country  in  many  lines  of  manufactured  articles  and  products, 
should  naturally  invite  increasing  importations.  Faiticularly  is  dis- 
tance recognized  as  a  factor  in  regara  to  shipments  from  our  Pacific 
coast 

It  may  also  be  said  that  the  Japanese  people  are  interested  in  and 
attach  a  high  degree  of  importance  to  the  contemplated  opening  of  a 
waterway  connecting  the  two  great  oceans,  thereby  shortening  the 
distance  for  our  ships  and  theirs  to  and  from  the  Atlantic  coast;  and 
this  is  because  they  desire  to  establish  stUl  closer  relations  with  their 
great  commercial  neighbor.  The  following  table  shows  the  rapid 
increase  of  trade  at  this  port  with  foreign  countries: 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  gain  in  total  trade  during  1898  over  that  of 
the  year  preceding  was  22  per  cent,  and  the  value  of  that  excess  was 
86,066,976  yen  «18,000,000).  The  total  trade  at  this  port  during  last 
year  exceeded  tJiat  of  Yokohama  by  about  7,000,000  yen. 
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The  foregoing  shows  that  in  exportB  to  Kobe,  the  United  States  lias 
for  the  first  time  gained  second  place,  while  British  India  stands  first, 
Great  Britain  thini,  Anam  and  other  French  India  fourth,  China  fifth, 
and  Grermany  sixth. 

Pereenlage  ofimpottt  dtmng  1S98. 

Percent. 

BritiBh  India 22A 

United  ewtes 16} 

Great  Britain I6i 

Aiuun  and  other  flench  India 

China , 

QerroMny 

Fnnoe 

TBANSFER  OF  THE  FOREIGN  CONO&88ION8  TO  JAPANESE  AUTHOBITT. 

The  long  looked-for  transfer  of  the  foreign  settlements  at  Kobe  and 
Osaka  took  place  July  17,  simultaneously  with  the  extinction  of  con- 
Bohu*  jurisdiction,  both  of  which  had  been  provided  for  by  the  treaty 
powers. 

The  foreign  consuls,  and  elected  members  composing  the  common 
councils  of  uiose  cities,  on  that  date  surrendered  to  Japanese  authority 
the  concessions  which  nad  been  governed  by  those  councils  for  thirty 
years,  and  with  them  all  the  public  property  belonging  thereto. 

A  considerable  fund  had  been  realized  by  the  Kobe  concession  from 
the  sale  of  ita  municipal  building,  and,  in  anticipation  of  the  coming 
event,  it  had  been  steadily  employed  in  making  such  improvements  in 
the  concession  as  have  made  it  me  model  foreign  settlement  of  the 
east.  Its  broad  streets  have  been  macadamized;  sidewalks  have  been 
li^d;  its  streets  lighted;  good  drainage  has  been  effected;  thebundand 
recreation  ground  have  ^n  improved,  and  an  appearance  of  general 
thrift  has  men  produced. 

BE&BmO  OF  NZW  TBBATIB8  ON  FOBEION  MXtSCHAJTES. 

The  new  treaties  between  Japan  and  foreign  countries  have  neces- 
sitated, upon  the  part  of  our  resident  foreign  merchants,  a  consider- 
able degree  of  adaptation  to  the  hitherto  but  little  known  regulations 
of  the  Japanese  Empire,  which  govern  commercial  business- 
Certain  restrictions  and  requirements  have  been  made  which,  although 
not  onerous,  are  somewhat  burdensome  bv  their  complexity.  These, 
however,  are  now  offset  by  the  removal  of  restrictions  which  formerly 
confined  the  operation  of  foreign  merchants  to  the  concession  limits 
of  each  port.  The  laws  and  r^ulations  made  by  the  Japanese  Impe- 
rial G-overnment  for  foreign  merchants  are  similar  in  character  to 
those  governing  native  firms. 

Many  of  our  foreign  firms  are  branches  of  other  houses,  and  being 
so,  are  required  for  purposes  of  taxation  to  differentiate  their  capital, 
showing  the  amount  exployed  at  this  port.  The  national  business  tax 
will  not  be  imposed  on  foreign  firms  [>efore  January  1, 1900,  but  the 
local  tax  will  become  operative  on  September  1. 

The  lapse  of  consular  jurisdiction  has  not  taken  effe^^t  without  some 
sense  of  regret  upon  the  part  of  our  resident  Americans,  and  it  is 
natural  that  this  should  be  so;  but  the  feeling  with  which  the  future, 
with  its  changed  conditions,  is  regarded,  is  one  of  confidence  and 
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cordiality  toward  the  GoTernment  and  people  of  this  couiitiy,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  new  order  of  things  wilt  not  fail  to  ultimately  prove 
conducive  to  the  best  interests  both  of  the  Japanese  people  and  {oreigD 
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HONOFOL1E8  FOB  BEVKNOE. 

The  Japanese  Government,  from  August  15  next,  will  undertake 
both  the  exclusive  importation  of  leaf  tobacco  and  the  sole  ezpor- 
tatioD  of  camphor  as  practical  measures  to  increase  its  revenue. 

The  importation  of  leaf  tobacco  from  the  United  States  will  be  dele- 

futed  to  the  Kan  Sai  Trading^  Company  at  Osaka,  and  to  Yezoya  at 
okyo;  the  importation  of  Chinese  tobacco  to  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha, 
the  purchase  commission  having  been  fixed  at  2^  per  cent.  A  duty  of 
100  per  cent  will  then  be  added  by  the  Japanese  GovemmeDt  to  the 
cost  of  the  raw  leaf,  which  total  will  constitute  the  selling  price  to 
manufacturers. 

In  anticipation  of  this  greatly  enhanced  valuation,  large  quautities 
of  tobacco  nave  been  coming  Id  since  the  first  agitation  of  the  measure, 
the  consequence  being  a  great  accumulation  of  stocks. 

China  and  the  United  States  supply  nearly  all  the  tobacco  imported 
into  Japan;  that  exported  from  China  is  far  inferior  in  quality. 
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Cut  tobacco  valued  at  138,982  yea  (|69,000)  waa  imported  into  Japan 
from  the  United  States  during  1898,  and  but  little  came  from  any 
other  country. 
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Neaiir  the  entire  qoantity  of  camphor  exported  is  sent  from  this 
port  There  are  five  refineries  here,  two  operated  by  foreigners  and 
three  by  Japanese. 

The  crude  camphor  is  brought  principally  from  Formosa.  There 
were  shipped  from  Japan  last  year  2,434,028  catties  (catty,  1^  pounds) 
of  refin&a  camphor,  ^gregatmg  in  value  1,174,673  yen  ($580,000), 
upon  which  export  duties  were  paid  amounting  to  13,800 yen  ($6,900). 
Tne  average  cost  of  refined  camphor  at  this  port  during  1898  was 
about  $18.25  United  States  gold  per  100  pounds.  The  crude  camphor 
shipped  from  here  is  made  up  of  two-thirds  Formosa  and  one-third 
Japanese. 

AS  the  monopoly  of  e»x)rtation  will  govern  the  cost,  it  is  thought 
that  the  authorities  will  follow  the  policy  of  restricting  production  to 
maintain  the  price  at  which  they  will  be  willing  to  ezpoH  that  article. 

TWO  HUlTDBED  AKD  FUTT  PEK  CBNT  DUTT  ON  ALOOHOI- 

During  1898,  Germany  and  the  United  States  furnished  nearly  all 
the  alcohol  imported  into  this  country;  in  the  two  years  immediately 

E receding,  Germany  had  supplied  nearly  the  total  amount.  Alcohol 
as  for  some  time  been  quite  an  important  item  of  importation  here. 
The  main  use  to  which  it  was  put  was  the  manufacture  of  "sake." 
Soke  proper  has  long  been  in  general  use  throughout  Japan,  and  is  a 
comparativelv  harmless  distillation  made  from  nee,  but  when  alcohol 
is  introduced  as  an  ingredient  it  becomes  an  excitant  which  almost 
ranks  with  whisky. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  now  imposed  a  duty  of  250  per  cent 
upon  alcohol,  which  goes  into  effect  August  15  next,  and  is  designed  to 
prohibit  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  sake. 
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The  United  States  lakes  most  of  the  matting,  aa  well  as  the  tea. 
Since  the  adoption  of  the  mixed  duty  od  mattmgs,  conditions  have 
changed  but  httLe. 

The  Japanese  make  for  us,  and  our  country  purchases,  a  dispropor- 
tionate quantity  of  the  inferior  grades,  as  a  natural  effect  of  the  mixed 
duty,  liie  producers  want  an  ad  valorem  dutv  onlv,  upon  both  high 
and  low  grades;  but  as  their  operations  are  largely  confined  to  tne 
production  of  the  cheapest  quality,  they  are  now  adapting  themselves 
to  the  necessity  of  making  better  goods  and  more  attractive  styles  for 
the  same  prices. 

An  enormous  quantity  of  niatting^  went  from  Japan  to  the  United 
States  last  year ;  560,737  rolls,  valuwl  at  8,707,460  yen  (|1,300,000),  an 
excess  of  nearly  40  per  cent  over  1897 ;  but  it  is  claimed  here  that  the 
excess  would  have  been  much  increased  had  all  qualities  been  subject 
to  the  same  rate  of  duty. 

TEA. 

The  season  of  1898  opened  with  hardly  an  average  crop  of  good  t«a; 
otherwise  there  was  no  special  feature  to  note,  except  the  sudden 
anDOUDcemeut  in  June  that  an  American  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound 
had  been  placed  upon  that  article,  to  take  almost  immediate  effect. 
This  at  once  prorea  to  be  a  very  disquieting  measure  to  tea  growers 
and  others  interested  in  the  exportation  of  teas  to  the  United  States, 
as  almost  the  entire  quantity  exported  had  formerly  gone  to  our 
country.  Resolutions  adverse  to  the  new  law  were  at  once  passed  by 
the  tea  guilds,  and  it  is  said  that  numerous  protests  gainst  its  opera- 
tion have  been  sent  to  our  Oovemment. 

An  immediate  effect  of  the  tax  was  the  creation  of  a  much  greater 
demand  for  teas  of  as  low  a  grade  aa  could  be  admitted  into  the  United 
States  under  the  new  inspection  laws.  Another  was  a  marked  decline 
in  prices;  but  from  that,  values  soon  recovered. 

The  condition  which  required  the  cheapest  teas  of  a  quality  that 
could  pass  inspection  quickly  illustrated  the  utility  and  wisdom  of  the 
new  United  S&tes  inspection  law.  Had  no  such  law  existed,  it  is  very 
evident  tliat  the  result  of  10  cents  duty  per  pound  would  have  been  to 
flood  the  United  States  with  the  worst  teas  ever  imported  into  oor 
country.  But,  viewed  apart  from  this  aspect,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  best  interests  of  tea  producers  and  exporters  in  this  country, 
88  well  as  of  consumers  in  America,  demand  tliat  the  standard  of 
admissible  teas  should  be  maintained  at  least  as  high  as  that  at  present 
demanded  by  the  United  States. 

The  exportation  of  teas  by  Japan  to  our  country  has  varied  but 
little  during  the  last  three  years,  as  is  shown  below: 
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The  city  of  Osaka,  situated  in  this  consular  district,  is  ttie  oentjar.of 
the  cotton-spinning  industry  in  this  country.  ^       c'^ 
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In  its  report  of  June,  1899,  the  Japan  Ck>ttOD  Spinning  ABSOciatioD 
stated  that  there  were  73  cotton  millB  in  the  Empire  at  that  date,  being 
an  increase  of  9  as  compared  with  June,  1898,  the  whole  representing 
1,029,448  spindles— 992,442  rings  and  67,006  mules. 

The  quantity  of  yarn  produrod  la  estunated  at  24,797,564  poanda. 
Hie  operatives  employed  in  the  mills  numbered  14,864  males  and 
49,202  females,  the  average  daily  wage  being  26.66  sen  and  16.66  sen 
(13  and  8  cents),  respectively. 

EXPOBTATION  OF   OOTrON  TABUS. 

TTie  Japanese  yarn  producers  find  themselves  to-day,  with  their 
constantly  increasing  facilities  for  production,  in  much  the  same  con- 
dition as  our  American  mill  owners — compelled  to  seek  additdoDol 
outlets  for  their  products. 

They  commeni^  operation  by  helping  to  supply  the  cotton  yarns 
wanted  for  the  multitude  of  small  weaving  establishments  situated 
tiirougbout  Japan,  and  have  cut  down  each  year  the  import  of  that 
commodity  from  Great  Britain,  until  that  country  now  exports  here  but 
8,547,688  yen  in  value  of  this  article,  in  a  quality  which  the  Japanese 
operatives  can  not  make  so  skillfully,  while  it  exports  to  other  coun 
tries,  principally  to  China,  20,116,585  yen  ($10,000,000)  worth. 

After  having  bo  largely  supplied  the  home  demand,  the  mill  owners 
of  Osaka  and  elsewhere  m  Japan  turned  their  attention  to  the  Eastern 
markets,  and  during  the  last  two  years  they  have  succeeded  in  increas- 
ing their  exportations  from  4,000,000  yen  (12,000,000)  to  20,000,000 
yen  ($10,000,000),  but  the  capacity  of  their  mills  seems  to  have  outrun 
both  the  home  demand  and  that  of  the  Chinese  markets  which  they 
have  secured. 

The  Japanese  Government,  in  keeping  with  it«  policy  of  fostering 
home  industry,  has  lent  its  financial  aid  to  the  exploiting  of  new  fielcb 
in  which  to  introduce  the  surplus  of  cotton  yams  whicli  tiie  mills  are 
able  to  supply. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  export  of  cotton  yams  by  Japan 
during  the  years  named.     Most  is  shipped  from  this  port: 
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JAPANESE   IMPOBTATION   OF  DRT   GOODS. 

Each  Tear,  a  large  quantity  of  certain  textile  fabrics  is  listed  in  the 
Imperial  customs  returns,  not  one  yard  of  which  ever  comes  from  the 
United  States. 

This  is  a  fact  requiring  attention  from  American  manufacturers.  It 
ia  futile  to  say  that  the  lower  prices  paid  for  labor  in  European  coun- 
tries excludes  this  line  of  merchandise  from  Japan,  as  our  country  has 
already  conquered  anmrkethereforsomanyof  our  other  productions. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  in  order  to  open  up  a  sale  for  American  dry 
goods,  certain  difficulties  would  be  encountered  at  the  outseL  It  would 
necessitate  breaking  into  a  foreign  market  long  held  by  another  coun- 
try, and  mercantile  firms  of  the  same  nationality  a«  the  home  manu- 
facturers  would  be  found  in  possession  of  the  field.  They  woald 
naturally  prefer,  other  things  being  equal,  to  do  business  with  their 
own  country.  Still,  competition  in  the  proper  class  of  exports  would 
be  no  more  difficult  here  than  at  home.  Initial  shipments  would  be 
necessary  and  should  be  consigned  to  well-established  and  reliable  firms 
haviug  home  connections  in  the  United  States,  so  that  manufactur- 
ers and  commission  merchants  or  purchasers  could  make  personal 
ammgements. 

The  Southern  Cotton  Spinning  Association  of  the  United  States, 
although  said  to  be  an  organization  with  superior  facihties  for  export 
trade,  has  never  yet  looked  eastward  for  an  outlet  through  whicn  to 
market  the  surplus  of  its  mills.  There  is  little  doubt  uiat  a  good 
demand  could  be  created,  at  least  for  the  coarser  staple  lines  which  the 
Southern  mills  manufacture  so  largely  and  which  are  in  such  general 
use  throughout  Japan  and  other  Eastern  countries. 

Should  the  owners  of  the  extensive  cotton  spinning  mills  recently 
erected  in  some  of  the  Southern  States  find  it  to  their  interest  to  exploit 
this  market,  it  seems,  from  this  distance,  that  with  their  manifest 
advantage  of  a  low-wage  rate,  together  witJi  the  saving  of  transporta- 
tion upon  raw  cotton  exported  to  England,  of  commissions,  of  cost  of 
additional  distance  to  the  East  after  manufacture,  and  of  other  neces- 
sary expenses,  they  would  be  exceedingly  well  equipped  to  enter  the 
Japanese  and  other  Eastern  markets. 

But  OS  yet,  our  American  manufacturers  have  done  next  to  nothing 


in  helping  to  supply  the  vast  quantity  of  cotton  textiles  imported  into 
Japan.  Take  the  article  catalf^^ed  in  the  customs  returns  as  "grey 
shirtings,"  otherwise  ordinair  unbleached  muslins.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  these  goods  are  imported  into  Japan  each  year,  and  it  may 
be  instructive,  if  not  interesting,  to  know  tnat  of  59,240,901  yards 
exported  here  by  other  foreign  countries  during  1898,  valued  at 
4,383,509  yen  ($2,100,000),  only  76,960  yards,  costing  5,641  yen{t2,800), 
came  from  the  United  States.  The  same  ma;  be  said  of  "white  shirt- 
ings," known  to  us  as  bleached  muslins.  Of  these,  7,799,131  yards, 
vdued  at  708,848  yen  ($350,000),  were  imported  into  Japan  last  year, 
and  the  United  States  sent  only  the  insipnificant  quantity  of  8,838 
yards,  valued  at  1,026  yen  ($600),  This  is  the  record  of  a  country 
raising  its  own  cotton  and  possessing  the  best  manufacturing  facilities 
in  the  world.  It  may  be  adt^  that  the  above  named  belong  to  a  class 
of  goods  which  could  be  most  easily  introduced  by  the  United  States. 
It  is  said  by  American  importers  here  that  our  home  manufacturers 
have  never  heen  willing  to  make  the  proper  widths  for  this  market. 
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Widths  different  from  those  used  in  some  other  countries  are  I'equired 
here,  for  the  reasoB  that  gaiTiiente  are  made  w^  differently  and  the 
people  generally  are  of  less  size.  Thirty  inches  is  the  required  width 
for  making  the  women's  "kimonos,"  and  corresponds  with  our  regular 
36-inch  widths  for  general  purposes;  but  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
the  necessary  widths  should  be  obtained  in  advance  of  manufacture. 

These  muslins  are  not  used  as  boueht,  but  are  dyed  by  the  Japanese 
women  at  their  homes,  generally  a  oark-blue  color,  after  whicn  they 
stretch  them  on  boards  to  dry.  These  goods  represent  a  growing  line 
of  import,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  f  oUowmg  table: 

Shirtingg,  pray  (rmbltached  mudint) . 
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Pieces  of  these  muslins,  together  with  many  other  samples  of  such 
merchandise  as  is  regularly  exported  to  this  consular  district  bj' coun- 
tries other  than  the  United  States,  have  been  forwarded  as. exhibits  to 
the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum. 
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No  other  dry  goods  oomefrom  the  United  States  than  the  following: 

Cotton  drills; 

Great  Britain $49,115 

United  States 2, 763 

Flax  or  linen  canvas: 

Great  Britain 32.380 

United  States 1, 976 

Germany 366 

BbirtingB,  gniy: 

Great  Britain 2, 173, 922 

France 3,099 

United  8tat«8 2,809 

Germany 1,628 

HolUnd 1,035 

Shirtings,  milled: 

Great  Britain 60,354 

Germany 3,881 

United  States 2,220 

Switzerland 602 

Shirtings,  white: 

Great  Britain 349,985 

Germany 1,883 

United  States 611 


Is  not  shared  in  by  the  UniUd  SlaU». 
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a8ia:  japan. 

Imports  of  dry  good*  no*  thared  in  bij  the  United  Slate* — Continned. 


Artlelotand  counlrlmol  origin. 
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Oiief  txporb  to  the  United  Slate*  from  Japan,  1S98. 


Articled  and  countrlen  o[  origin. 
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Chief  import*  inio  Jnptm  from  tlu  United  Slates,  1S98. 


ArUelea  and  countrieii  of  origin. 
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It  m&y  be  aeen  by  tbe  foregoing  (able  that  last  yearns  importation.^ 
at  this  port  from  the  United  States  were  ^13,799  greater  than  thoiie 
from  Great  Britaia,  the  imports  here  from  our  country  having  iiiereased 
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more  tban  60  per  cent,  while  the  same  from  Great  Britain  decreased 
15  per  cent.  Also,  that  exportation:^  to  England  slightly  decreased 
during  1898,  while  to  the  United  Slates  there  was  an  increase  of  about 
14  per  cent. 

RAW  COTTON. 

About  62  per  cent  of  the  increased  value  of  our  country's  shipments 
to  this  port  during  18!)8  is  due  to  the  lai^cr  expoi-tation  here  of  cotton. 

Being  contiguous  to  the  large  niarmfucturing  city  of  Osaka,  this 
port  receives  nearly  six-scventns  of  the  total  United  States  cotton 
export  to  Japan,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  same  proportion  holds  as 
to  the  raw  cotton  imported  into  the  empire  fioni  other  cotton  produc- 
ing countries. 

During  the  last  year,  a  lai^  quantity  of  cotton  came  direct  by  water 
from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States,  but  the  bulk  was  sent  by 
rail  to  the  Pacific  coast  for  shipment. 

Considerable  competition  in  the  carrying  of  cotton  took  place 
between  the  trans-Pacific  lines,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  increase  its 
export 

Middling  ranged  from  18.60  yen  ($9.25)  to  23.50  yen  ($12.75)  per 
picul  of  133i  pounds,  according  to  facilities  for  transportation. 

The  following  shows  the  growing  exports  of  American  cotton  to 
Kobe: 
1896 $1,060,930 


The  total  value  of  raw  cotton  imported  into  Japan  during  the  last 
five  years  is  shown  below,  together  with  last  year's  increase  or  decrease 
of  importation  as  compared  with  1897: 
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R&KOSENE  OH.. 

Less  than  two  years  since,  there  was  considerable  doubt  as  to  the 
value  of  the  numerous  oil  wells  situated  in  this  country.  It  was 
thought  that  while  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil  might  be  produced 
from  them,  the  cost  of  their  operation  would  render  them  rather  an 
unprofitable  invaitment.  But  at  present,  the  outlook  for  oil  produc- 
tion in  Japan  is  far  more  hopeful. 

There  are  about  400  small  wells  in  the  prefecture  of  Nigata,  one- 
half  of  which  are  now  in  more  or  less  successful  operation,  and  it  is 
understood  negotiations  are  in  progress  for  the  purchase  of  many  of 
the  others. 

As  showing  the  increased  interest  in  the  oil  wells  of  this  country,  it 
is  said  that  an  American  company  has  already  obtained  possession  of 
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large  oil  interests  here,  with  the  view  of  producing  for  this  market 
instead  of  exporting  to  Japan. 

Prices  have  been  fairly  well  maintained  at  this  port  throughout  the 
year. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  kerosene  oil  shipped  to  Japan  during  the 
yoarij  named,  and  countries  from  which  it  came,  are  as  follows: 
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More  than  seven-eighths  of  the  kerosene  oil  imported  into  Japan  last 
year  came  through  the  ports  of  Kobe  and  Yokohama,  Kobe  receiving 
an  excess  of  3,2(H,332  gallons. 

LOCOMOTIVES   AND   PARTS. 

During  the  last  three  years,  importations  were  as  follows,  viz; 
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Last  year,  Great  Britain  sold  here  41,870  yen  ($20,000)  more  of  loco- 
motives than  did  the  United  States,  and  the  year  previous  she  sold  587,- 
904  yen  ($290,000)  less,  so  that,  taking  the  two  years  together,  exports 
from  the  United  States  exceeded  those  from  Great  Britain  by  556,034 
yen  ($270,000).  It  may  therefore  be  said  that  the  exports  of  locomo- 
tives from  the  two  countries  are  now  nearly  balanced.  The  quicker 
deliveries  which  can  be  made  from  our  country  will,  however,  count 
for  much  in  the  future,  as  they  have  in  the  past.  And  this  feature, 
together  with  our  ability  to  compete  in  price  and  quality,  should 
enable  our  exporters  to  retain  a  firm  hold  upon  the  Japanese  market. 

IMPORTATION  OF   fflEEL   RAILS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  steel  rails  shipped  to  Japan 
during  the  last  three  years  and  the  countries  from  whence  they  were 
imported: 


(Joun  tries. 

jm. 

18W. 

UK. 

1801. C4S 

1S:i! 

87,  SOI 

'■■!! 

'So'lOT 

84311 
14G,nS 

(188. T2& 
1,010,311 

T0l»l 

l.S10.i« 

1,C5S,8E0 

l.a«,S66 

ASIA;  JAPAN. 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  the  United  States  has  taken  a  mo3t 
remarkable  lead  in  the  exportation  of  railroad  iron  to  this  country. 
La^t  year,  American  exportera  made  a  gain  of  mors  than  30  per  cent 
over  1897,  while  Great  Britain  fell  behind  in  her  export  of  that  article 
here  more  than  50  per  cent.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  two 
years  previous,  England  supplied  about  four-fifths  of  the  rails  imported 
mto  this  country,  while  the  United  States  sent  less  than  one-sixth  of 
the  total.  Liast  year,  however,  the  United  States  supplied  Japan  with 
steel  rails  double" in  value  those  exported  here  from  Great  Britain. 

The  latest  tender  for  a  large  quantity  of  rails  was  one  called  by  the 
Sanyo  Railway  Company  at  this  port  on  July  15,  189d,  in  which  an 
American  firm  was  the  successful  bidder.  English  tenders  ranged 
from  £7  17s.  to  £8  3fl.  3d.  ($38.20  to  *39.72)  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds 
c.  i.  f.,  while  the  sole  American  offer  was  but  £7  2s.  6d.  ($31.67). 

STEEL  BBIDQE   AMD  BUILDINQ  HAXERIAL6. 

On  the  same  date,  a  tender  was  called  by  the  same  company  for  a 
large  amount  of  bridge  materials,  with  the  following  result,  the  Amer- 
ican bids  being  highest  on  every  it«m,  viz: 


Brldei-JolMs, 
BridRe  pUt£S,Bt«cL 


The  foregoing  statement  is  made  to  show  present  cost  of  material 
in  this  country,  and  should  not  be  taken  as  indicating  failure  upon  the 
part  of  American  bidders  to  secure  their  share  of  conti-acts  in  these 
lines,  as  throughout  the  year  they  have  succeeded  in  gaining  the  very 
first  place  in  such  exports. 

The  rapid  introduction  of  American  steel  bridge  and  steel  building 
material  in  this  country  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  below, 
showing  that  while  none  whatever  was  sent  from  the  United  States 
during  1896,  a  very  lai^  amount  was  exported  in  1898  to  help  supply 
the  fast  increasing  demand. 


ConntrfM. 
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as 

8^230 

Sffi 
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Me.  000 

'■""■" 

WISE   NAII£. 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  this  port,  referring  to  wire  nails  in 
its  annua!  review,  says  that  the  competition  of  American  nails  made 
itself  more  manifest  last  year  than  ever  before,  and  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  looked  as  if  importations  from  Europe  might  cease 
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entirely,  owing  to  the  h^h  prices  demanded.  Later  in  the  year,  it  is 
reported,  American  naif  makers  raised  their  prices  to  conform  to 
European  rates.  The  packing  of  American  nails,  it  is  said,  was  poor, 
but  has  been  improvea.  The  report  concludes  that  the  matter  of 
freights  must  largely  determine  the  market,  as  at  the  close  of  the 
year  American  nails  were  again  being  offered  lower  than  European. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rapid  increase  in  importations  of 
American  wire  nails  at  this  port: 


Ccrantrten. 

.«.. 

.««. 

,». 

1«4,S7T 
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1110,000 

571000 

•MO.  000 
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18,000 
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6M.000 

BBIQHT   IBON   AND   BTEEL  WIBE. 


Until  last  year,  none  of  the  above  had  come  to  this  port  from  the 
United  States.  The  export  was  small,  but  was  introductory,  and  upon 
inquiry  was  found  to  have  been  very  satisfactory.  The  vaJue  of  the 
wire  exported  to  Japan  last  year  was  119,928  yea  (959,000),  Great 
Britain  sending  the  bulk. 


This  country  received  its  first  shipment  of  pig  iron  from  the  United 
States  in  1S97,  valued  at  58,859  yen  ($29,000).  The  total  import  that 
year  waa  934,010  yen  ($460,000). 

This  year,  the  United  States  sent  226,915  yen  (1113,000)  worth,  nearly 
four  times  its  former  quantity,  and  the  total  import  was  1,381,442  yen 
($690,000).  Of  this  also,  Great  Britain  sent  the  bulk.  Considerably 
more  than  half  the  export  to  Japan  comes  through  this  port. 


IRON    BAB  AND  &OD. 


The  first  of  this  export  from  the  United  States  to  Japan  was  in 
1897, 134,323  yen  ($67,000)  worth,  while  hist  ^ear  the  value  sent  was 
only  53,685  yen  ($26,000).  This  export  should  improve,  as  the  quality 
of  that  sent  is  said  to  have  been  satisfactory. 

Much  inconvenience  was  felt  at  this  port  last  year  in  consequence  of 
the  inability  of  Japanese  merchants  to  fulfill  contracts  requiring  them 
to  take  delivery  or  the  large  shipments  of  bar  iron  on  arrivaT  The 
consequence  was  storage  and  depressed  prices.  The  import  to  Japan 
of  bar  and  rod  iron  in  1898  increased  one-third  over  1897,  and  was 
valued  at  4,061,805  yen  ($2,000,000).  It  comes  principally  from  Great 
Britain  and  Belgium.  Somewliat  over  40  per  cent  of  the  imports  came 
to  Kobe. 

IBON   PLATES   AND   8HEBTB. 

The  first  shipments  from  the  United  States  to  JapMi  were  id  1897, 
valued  at  1,249  yen  ^20).     Last  year,  they  had  increaaed  to  81,726  yen 

($40,000).  C;o(>;;lc 
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There  was  an  increased  demand  at  Kobe  last  year  orer  1897  for 

Slate  and  sheet  iron,  the  excess  of  value  being  214,313  yen  ^107,000). 
'otal  import  into  Japan  last  year  was  l,40fi,855  yen  ($700,000),  of 
which  1,080,384  yen  (1540,000)  came  from  Great  Britain. 

IBOK   PIFEB   AND  TDBES. 

These  have  been  regularly  imported  from  the  United  States  into 
Japan  during  several  years.  IJaat  year's  import  was  considerably 
more  than  double  ^e  value  of  that  received  in  1897,  and  amounted  to 
38,838  yen  ($19,000).  The  total  import  of  iron  tubes  during  1898  was 
very  greatly  increased,  owing  to  the  introduction  here  oi  extensive 
waterworks.  The  total  import  into  Japan  was  1,332,940  yen  ($666,000), 
an  increase  of  50  per  cent  over  1897. 

Other  inm  martu/adura. 
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TRADE    WITH   HAWAII  AND  PHILIPPINES. 

The  following  tables  show  the  total  trade  of  Japan  during  1898  with 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines: 
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PrinegxU  arttda  of  trade  viith  Hamdi. 
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The  increasing  share  of  Japanese  vessels  in  the  foreign  tfade  of  the 
country  is  the  main  feature  of  the  shipping  industry. 

The  following  tables  shovp  the  shipping  at  Hlogo  (Kobel  of  the  sev- 
eral countries  named,  for  the  year  1898,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
yearl8&7: 

Merchant  veudt  enlertdfrom  and  deared  for  fordffn  eountria  during  the  year  189S. 
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daring  (he  year  1SS7. 
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during  the  year  1998. 
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Merchant  vrgael»  mlered  nod  rieartd  coatlirise  darin^i  Ihf  year  IS97. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Sinca  1895,  at  which  time  the  imports  of  the  Cnited  States  from 
Kobe  were  more  thao  double  tbe  value  of  our  exports  here,  there  has 
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been  a  most  rapid  advance  in  the  other  direction,  the  balance  of  trade 
being  now  very  largely  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  that  during  1896,  taking  1895  aa  a  bosia, 
the  United  States  imports  here  were  about  doubled;  that  in  1897  they 
were  nearly  trebled,  and  that  in  1898  they  were  five  times  as  large: 

Tbial  vahie  of  ammodiija  exported  to  the  United  Slate*  from  Kobe,  ihomng  the  tnovoK  of 
1S9S  over  1897. 

1894 *3,516,637 

1895 4,823,360 

1896 3,704,007 

1887 4,234,043 

1896 4,863,  «42 

Increase 619, 699 

Totid  value  of  cmnmoditiM  imported  from  the  IMHed  Stale*  into  Kobe,  thowing  the  increate 
of  1898  over  1897. 

1804 12, 799, 869 

1896 2,272,768 

1896 4,230,980 

1897 6,745,477 

1898 11,379,357 

Increase : 4, 633, 780 

This  result  having  been  accomplished  within  three  years,  it  only 
remains  for  our  American  exporters  to  continue  the  contt'st  for  a 
large  share  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan,  upon  the  same  lines  that 
have  brought  them  their  present  degree  of  success. 

Samuel  S.  Lyon,  Oonmi. 

Hiooo  (Kobe),  August  3,  1899. 


TRADE  IN  1899. 

Statistics  of  imports  into  Japan  during  the  six  months  ended  June 
80  last  must  necessarily  give  an  unfair  picture  of  her  current  importa- 
tions, as  the  new  Japanese  statutory  and  conventional  tariffs  took 
effect  January  1,  1899,  and  importations  during  several  months  prior 
to  that  date  were  greatly  stimulated. 

Some  of  the  tariff  changes  most  important  to  American  exporters 
were  stated  in  my  annual  report  for  1898.  Raw  cotton  remamed  on 
the  free  list,  while  flour,  which  had  not  been  dutiable,  was  placed 
under  a  light  tariff;  pig  iron,  locomotives,  rails,  and  railway  materials 
were  under  a  5  per  cent  duty.  Iron  screws,  nails,  and  machmery  of  all 
kinds  were  taxed  10  per  cent. 

A  comparison  of  this  port's  commerce  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1899  with  that  of  the  corresponding  periods  of  1898  and  1897  will 
exhibit  several  important  features,  among  which  may  be  noted  the 
much  lessened  import  and  total  trade  of  those  months  when  compared 
with  the  same  period  in  1898,  and  a  considerably  increased  total  over 
the  first  six  months  of  1897,  the  imports  of  the  six  months  ended  June 
80  last  being  $15,023,352  less  than  during  the  same  period  in  1898, 
accounted  for  mainly,  as  stated,  by  the  excessive  importations  pre- 
viously made  in  order  to  evade  the  higher  duties,  wbUe  the  imports 
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during  the  firat  six  months  of  1899  just  about  equaled  those  of  the 
similM*  period  in  1897,  all  of  which  conditions  are  shown  by  the 
second  teble  below.  It  may  also  be  seen  by  the  same  table  that  tiie 
excess  of  importa  over  exports  for  the  six  months  under  review  was 
only  about  one-fourth  the  value  of  such  excess  during  the  same  period 
in  1898. 

The  total  value  of  commodities  exported  from  and  imported  into 
Kobe  during  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1899,  was  as  follows: 
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The  valuation  of  imports  into  and  exports  from  Kobe  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  two  preceding  years  contrasts  with  the  same 
period  of  1899  as  stated  below: 
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Yokohama,  being  the  principal  port  for  the  shipment  of  raw  and 
other  silk,  lai^ly  exceeds  in  exportations  the  port  of  Kobe  (Hiw)), 
and  until  the  last  year  the  total  trade  of  that  port  was  larger  than  uiat 
at  Kobe.  Importations  at  Kobe,  excluding  those  at  Osaka,  also  in 
this  consular  district,  have,  however,  grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
during  the  last  calendar  year  the  total  trade  has  exceeded  that  of  Yoko- 
hama by  more  than  7,000,000  yen  ($3,486,000).  The  impoi-ts  at  Kobe 
alone  have  exceeded  those  of  Yokohama  since  1893,  and  fast  year  were 
in  excess  27,119,658  yen  ($13,505,590).  This  half  year  they  have  been 
in  excess  22,638,397 yen  ($11,273,922);  and  the  total  trade  has  been  in 
excess  34,075,614  yen  ($11,989,656). 

The  balances  of  trade  at  Kobe  (Hiogo)  from  1889  to  1899  are  shown 
by  the  following  table: 
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The  "leapa  and  bounds,"  by  which  term  the  pn^rress  of  American 
trade  in  the  East  is  described  in  a  British  consular  report  of  last  year, 
are  fairly  exemplified  by  its  advance  in  Japan,  when  compared  with 
that  of  other  countries,  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year. 

The  total  imports  into  this  country  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1898  were  154,759,860  yen  ($77,070,410  gold),  and  of  the  corresponding 
period  in  1899,  for  the  i-eason  stated,  onfy  92,702,308  yen  ($46,165,749), 
a  shrinkage  this  half  year  of  40  per  cent.  Yet,  aa  relates  to  United 
States  exports,  it  is  snown  by  the  customs  returns  of  the  last  six 
months  that  the  importations  into  Japan  from  our  country  have  during 
that  time  fallen  on  but  15.4  per  cent,  such  imports  having  been  for 
the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1898,  $12,039,698;  June  30,  1899, 
$10,191,038;  shrinkage,  $1,848,660. 

The  shrinkage  of  American  imports  into  Kobe  has  proved  quite 
inconsiderable  m  comparison  with  that  at  other  Japanese  ports.  The 
following  table  will  show  it  to  have  been  but  about  4  per  cent  in  Kobe 
as  against  15.4  per  cent  at  the  open  porta  generally,  viz:  Imports  from 
the  United  States  into  Kobe  (Hiogo)  during  the  first  six  months  of  1898, 
$7j540,203;  1899,  $7,242,619;  shrinkage,  $297,584. 

There  was  a  deficiency  of  $1,848,660  in  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  Japan  during  the  six  months  ended  June  30  last,  and  one 
in  shipments  from  Great  Britain  of  $6,787,116.  Otherwise  stated,  the 
American  loss  has  been  but  15.4  per  cent  against  a  British  loss  of  43.6 
per  cent,  which  latter  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  also  from  the 
customs  returns,  viz:  Imports  into  Japan  from  Great  Britain  during 
six  months  ended  June  30, 1898,  $15,576,205;  June  30, 1899,  $8,789,089; 
shrinkage,  $6,787,116. 
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lumtij 

IS.IMe,2G2     11,556,611 
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lOIslflSB  J    2;,B6!3b9 

•4,644,9ZS 

2, 901, 428 
4,IM]nT 

1718,855 
610^686 

B«2,9H 
875,220 
282!  6SB 

ti.oe7.iw 

l,88a,37« 
2,0'i;,931 

tI,f»1.04S 

i'S'^ 

2,038,588 

11, 907,228     iO,lBl,<«7 

22,088,286 

2,ses,2ea 

8,78B,(1B8 

'      ' 

Reference  to  the  articles  of  import  into  Japan  from  the  Unit&d 
States  does  not  show,  as  might  be  supposed,  that  nearly  the  whole 
value  has  been  retained  by  reason  of  tne  extensive  shipments  of  raw 
cotton,  upon  which  no  duty  exists,  as  the  value  of  cotton  sent  here 
from  our  country  during  the  period  under  review  fell  short  $1,392,404, 
while  the  total  snrinkage  of  exports  was  but  $1,848,661. 

It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  assume  that  the  new  tariff  has  acted  as  a  hin- 
drance to  dutiable  American  exports,  but  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the 
higher  duties  have  not  had  the  effect  of  excluding  imports  from  the 
United  States  to  the  same  extent  as  from  the  countries  of  Europe. 
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During  the  first  six  montha  of  1899,  some  of  the  principal  exports 
from  Great  Britain  to  Japan  fell  off  as  follows: 
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BUmonHuof— 

isae. 

ISM. 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  excessive  importations  of  1898, 
to  avoid  higher  duties,  have  shrunken  the  volume  of  later  imports. 

There  was  also  a  latve  falling  off  in  the  value  of  German  exports 
to  Japan  during  the  first  half  of  1899.  The  deficiency  amounted  to 
32.6  per  cent  compared  to  the  similar  period  of  1898. 

In  exports  to  Japan,  German;  stands  third  among  Western  natioos. 
It  exported  to  Japan  during  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1898, 
(6,527,527;  June  30,  1899,  $3,730,662;  shrinkage,  {1,796,865. 

The  principal  German  exports  to  Japan  for  the  two  siz-moDths 
periods  ended  June  30,  1899  and  1898,  were  as  follows: 
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The  following  table  shows  the  loss  in  exports  to  Japan  during  the 
six  months  ended  June  30, 1899,  of  theseveral  countries  named  below, 
these  being  the  most  important  Eastern  shippers. 


Year. 

British  IndU. 

"^St'" 

Chin* 

•!!;S;S 

""■SSi 

4.874.  KM 

1,»68,M(I 

1I1,87«,SI8  1 

8,7I»,H8 

Neuly  the  lotal  Tklue  ot  French  IndU'i  eiporiB  cOMlMed  of  rice. 
PRINCIPAL  IMP0BT8. 

From  British  India,  cotton,  wool,  rice. 

From  Anam  and  other  French  India,  rice,  cotton. 

From  China,  cotton,  wool,  sugar,  rice,  beans,  pease  and  pulse,  oil 
cake,  tobacco. 

From  Hongkong,  su^r. 

More  than  seven-tenuis  of  the  United  States  exports  to  Japan  are 
now  entered  at  the  port  of  Kobe,  and  for  this  reason  a  comparison  of 
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their  value  during  oorrespondin^  periods  o(  1897,  1898,  and  1899  will 
fairly  reflect  Uie  present  cooditioa  of  Americ»i  exports  to  this  coun- 
try. As  a  partial  illustration,  therefore,  the  principal  commodities 
imported  from  the  United  States  into  this  port  between  January  1  and 
July  1  last,  and  during  the  same  periods  of  the  two  years  immediately 
preceding,  are  named  in  the  table  below: 

United  SUtiu  ejport»  to  Kobe  daring  thefini  nx  montht  of  18S7,  1S98,  and  1SB9. 
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United  Stata  imports  from  Kobe  during  the  fird  mx  month*  of  1S97,  1898,  and  1S99. 
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2.324,093 

2,lM,2Ei 

2,4S1, 170 

As  excessive  importations  during  the  last  six  months  of  1898  caused 
a  stagnation  in  this  line  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  so  the 
present  condition  will  doubtless  be  followed  by  renewed  activity  of 
imports  in  the  near  future.    American  exporter^  should  therefore  make 
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haste  to  place  themselves  in  touch  with  the  new  ecoDomic  conditiona 
of  a  higher  Japanese  tariff. 

As  t£e  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Japan  is  growing;  at  a 
rapid  rate,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  first  place,  which  has  now 
b(wn  gained  by  our  country,  will  be  permanently  held  by  it;  in  fact, 
it  may  be  safely  assumed  that,  having  bo  nearly  held  its  own  during  a 
period  of  restricted  imports,  the  United  States  will  naturally  make  a 
very  great  advance  when  normal  conditions  are  resumed. 

During  1898  Great  Britain  stood  first,  British  India  second,  and  the 
United  ^lates  thii'd.  The  following  table  exactly  reverses  that  prece- 
dence, bein^  a  list  of  the  principal  countries  having  exported  com- 
modities to  Japan  during  the  first  six  months  of  1899,  and  a  stat^ueot 
of  their  valuation: 


1.  United  States $10,191,037 

2.  British  India 10,027,940 

3.  GreatBritain 8,789,039 

4.  China- 4,874,903 

6.  Germany 3,730,662 

6.  Fance 1,489,122 


7.  Hongkong 11,128,856 

8.  Bel^um 946,071 

9.  Korea 900,792 

10.  RuesiaaAwa 608,184 

11.  French  India 602,767 


The  city  of  Osaka,  situated  in  this  consular  district,  18  miles  by 
rail  from  Kobe  and  at  the  bead  of  Osaka  Bay,  is  the  second  city  of 
Japan  in  point  of  population,  and  the  most  important  commercially, 
but  owing  to  the  comparatively  shallow  wat«r  next  the  city  its  com- 
merce flows  mainly  through  the  custom-house  at  Kobe. 

Another  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  Japanese  merchants  at  Osaka 
receive  their  foi-eign  merchandise  principally  through  the  agency  of 
long  established  foreign  houses  in  Kobe. 

Immense  sand  bars  prevent  the  approach  of  large-draft  vessels  to 
Osaka,  but  it  is  expected  they  will  ultimately  be  removed  by  the  com- 
pletion of  extensive  dredging  operations  now  in  progress,  in  which 
case  ships  of  great  tonnage  may  be  brought  alongside  the  wharves  of 
the  city. 

A  custom-house  is  established  at  Osaka,  the  superintendent  of 
which  is  also  the  bead  of  the  Kobe  customs. 

Exports  and  importg  ai  the  port  of  Osika  beticeen  January  1  and  Jimt  SO,  mdiuipt. 

Exportfl *828,837 

Imports 1,146,117 

Total 1,973,754 

REVIEW  OF  PRINCIPAL   OOUHODITIES    IMPOBTED   FBOM   UNFTED  STATES. 

Baw  GotUm. — There  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  importation  of  this 
article  into  Japan.  Ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  cotton  exported  by 
the  United  States  to  this  countiy  comes  to  the  port  of  Kobe  (Hiogo). 
The  growing  demand  in  Japan  for  this  commodity  is  shown  by  the 
following  taole: 
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Impotuaiimt  from  Jcawory  I  to  June  So,  1897,  1898,  and  1899. 
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The  tbree  countries  from  which  comes  nearly  all  the  raw  cotton 
imported  into  Japan  are  named  below,  together  with  the  exports  of 
ea(m,  and  their  increase  or  decrease  in  such  exportations,  from  January 
1  to  July  1,  during  1897,  1898,  and  1899: 
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The  foregoing  table  showH  that  British  India  and  tbe  United  States 
together  are  supplying  mot^t  of  the  cotton  imported  into  Japan;  also 
that  during  the  tirst  six  months  of  1897  the  amount  sent  by  our  country 
was  insignificant  compared  with  the  quantity  shipped  here  by  British 
India,  while  in  the  next  half  year  the  united  States  was  slightly  ahead; 
and  that  the  exportation  here  of  cotton  from  British  India  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1899  was  nearly  double  the  value  of  the  American 
export. 

The  total  output  of  Japan  mills  for  1899  is  conservatively  estimated 
at  720,000  bales  of  yai-n,  requiring  850,000  bales  of  cotton.  Of  this  it 
is  said  that  Bombay,  having  a  short  crop,  can  supply  but  490,000  bales, 
and  that  the  American  market  must  therefore  be  mainly  looked  to  for 
360,000  balea. 

Last  year  Japan  poduced  635,000  bales  of  yarn,  400,000  of  which 
were  used  in  supplying  home  wants,  while  the  balance  went  to  China. 

To  meet  competition  with  India  in  Chinese  markets,  Japanese  spin- 
ners require  a  careful  grading  of  American  cotton,  so  that  when  this 
is  used  with  '■,he  coarser  sort  from  India  a  good  average  quality  of 
yam  may  be  produced  from  the  mixture.  This  will  not  diminish  but 
will  increase  the  general  demand  for  American  cotton,  as  the  greater 
production  of  avenge  quality  yams  will  not  interfere  with  the  demands 
for  those  of  finer  quality  requiring  the  use  of  American  cotton.       ■ 
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An  itiTesti^tioD  made  by  me  of  American  cotton  intereste  at  this 
port  has  elicited  from  prominent  importers  here  of  that  commodity 
the  following  condensed  information,  viz:  That  spinners  find  it  eco- 
nomical to  mix  American  cotton  with  the  Indian  product  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one-fifth  American  and  four-fifttis  Bombay,  lliey  stated 
the  matter  thus: 

Three  hundred  and  eixty-five  catties  Bombay  cotton  produce  1  bale 
of  yarn  weighing  312i  catties. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty  catties  of  cotton,  one-fifth  American  and 
four-fifths  Bombay,  produce  the  same. 

Three  hundred  and  6fty  catties  of  American  cotton  produce  the 
same. 

American  and  Bombay  cotton  together  make  a  stronger  tJiread  sod 
one  of  bettor  color. 

Average  counts  spun  are  18s,  although  the  higher  counts  are  made 
to  a  certain  extent. 

Much  complaint  has  arisen  on  account  of  bad  shipments  of  American 
cotton.  Cotton  shipped  by  railroad  from  place  of  production,  to  go 
by  certain  Pacific  steamers,  frequently  fails  to  reach  the  coast  in  time, 
and  it  is  said  that  some  of  such  shipments  have  actually  been  on  the 
way  for  six  months,  and  that  they  have  finally  reached  Japan  via 
England  and  the  Suez  Canal. 

Kermene  oil. — The  importation  of  kerosene  oil  from  the  United  States 
into  Japan  was  increased  during  the  first  six  months  of  1899  by  the 
addition  of  1,894,930  gallons.  The  average  value  of  that  export  was 
6.91  cents  per  gallon,  or  about  one-third  <h  a  cent  higher  than  during 
the  same  period  in  1898. 

According  to  the  customs  returns,  the  principal  importations  for  the 
half  yeai'  were; 
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It  will  be  perceived  that  the  gain  in  importation  was  all  fi'om  the 
United  States.  Considerable  activity  is  now  being  manifested  in  devel- 
oping the  oil  wells  in  Japan,  of  which  there  are  many.  Generally 
speating,  the  yield  has  not  hitherto  proved  sufficiently  productive  to 
warrant  extensive  operation,  but  at  present  the  outlook  is  more  favor- 
able. About  one-third  of  the  kerosene  oil  imported  by  Japan  comes 
to  the  port  of  Kobe  (Hiogo). 

Aside  from  the  principal  use  of  kerosene  oil,  it  is  on  the  increase  in 
Japanese  towns  and  cities  for  lighting  in  front  of  dwellings  and  places 
of  business,  and  also  for  burning  in  oil  stoves  and  to  run  eDgines  for 
driving  rice-polishing  mills. 

i:a,tizect.yG00g[e 
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Rnssian  oil  is  received  here  mainly  in  tanks  on  steamers;  American 
oil,  only  in  tins.  The  Russian  oil  is  afterwarda  distributed  hv  rail, 
being  conveyed  in  tanks;  it  is  finally  tinned  for  use.  Laogkat  oil  comes 
onlv  in  tins  made  in  liingkat,  cased  in  wooden  boxes,  the  wood  for 
which  is  ebipped  from  Japan. 

Gas  and  electricity  are  both  used  for  lighting  purposes  in  the  larger 
cities,  the  latter  being  preferred. 

Leaf  tobacco. — The  value  of  leaf  tobacco  imported  into  Japan,  one- 
third  of  which  comes  through  this  port,  was,  during  the  first  half  year: 

1898 $770,073 

1889 1,157,333 

ExceM - 387,260 

The  increased  importation  is  due  both  to  the  growing  demand  and 
to  the  fact  that  a  much  larger  quantity  was  imported  than  was  sufficient 
to  meet  that  demand,  in  order  to  avoid  the  100  per  cent  duty  lately 
placed  upon  it. 

The  high  rate  has  been  in  operation  scarcely  more  than  two  months, 
a  period  not  sufficiently  long  to  more  than  foreshadow  its  natural  work- 
ings. It  is  said,  however,  that  one  of  the  immediate  results  of  the 
new  tariff  will  be  the  establishmentby  the  American  Tobacco  Company, 
in  the  near  future,  of  large  tobacco  factories  in  Japan,  as  a  measure 
for  theprotectiou  of  its  eastern  interests. 
The  Kobe  Chronicle  says: 

The  new  crop  of  leaf  tobacco  now  beii%  received  at  Ihe  various  monopoly  officefl 
in  the  Empire  shows  a  laig^  inocaae  over  the  figures  for  last  jear.  The  total  quan- 
tity of  the  leaves  to  be  received  throughout  the  Empire  la  estimated  as  at  least 
13,630,000  kwamme  (about  113,129,000  pounds) ,  wliich  is  an  increase  of  over  4}  per 
cent 

Importations  of  leaf  tobacco  into  Japan  during  the  first  six  months 
of  18»8  and  1899  were: 
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Locomotive  engines,  passe?iger  and  freight  cara.— The  above  is  the 
customs  heading  in  the  monthly  reports,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
figures  deal  almost  exclusively  with  locomotives. 

A  comparison  of  such  exports  to  Japan  during  the  first  half  of  1898 
and  1899  is  given  below: 

Firet  dx  months,  1898 Jl,285,481 

First  six  months,  1899 947,021 

Defidency 338, 460 

It  may  be  perceived  by  the  following  table  that  shipments  of  loco- 
motives by  uie  United  States  to  Japan  fell  off  during  the  period 
reviewed  fully  60  per  cent,  while  shipments  from  Great  BritaiD  gained 
29iper  cent. 

The  loss  of  60  per  cent  by  American  locomotive  manufacturers  in 
this  country  is  a  very  considerable  one,  as  the  first  half  of  their  last 
year's  export  was  much  the  largest  on  record;  but,  although  the 
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remarkable  lead  then  obtained  by  them  has  scarcely  been  maintained, 
yet,  as  compared  with  all  such  exports  made  pi-evioua  to  1898,  those  of 
this  half  year  are  of  phenomenal  value.  In  oi-der,  however,  to  main- 
tain this  condition,  the  several  features  of  competition,  including 
superiority  and  quick  delivoiy,  must  be  considered  prime  factors  to 
be  dealt  with. 

American  locomotives  have  already  been  sufficiently  tested  in  this 
market  to  prove  the  ability  of  our  manufacturers  to  at  least  evenly 
divide  the  supply;  but  in  order  to  do  this  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  field  is  not  already  won,  but  must  be  seriouijly  contested. 

Toialin^Kirit  of  Ihe  above  inla  Ji^xm  during  the  firtt  six  monlhtoj  1S98  and  139$. 
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Railroad  iron. — The  importation  of  rails  into  Japan  ran  very  close 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  during  the  first  six  montJis 
of  1898,  although  statistical  of  that  import  for  the  full  year  show  that 
our  country  sent  here  twice  the  value  of  lails  that  Great  Britain  did. 

From  January  1  to  June  30  last,  inclusive,  the  United  States  sent  to 
Japan  but  little  more  than  one-fouilh  and  Great  Britain  but  little  more 
than  one-tenth  the  value  sent  during  the  corresponding  time  in  1898, 
and  less  than  one-fifth  was  imported  during  that  time.  But,  referring 
to  the  present  condition  and  future  outlook  in  Japan  of  the  iron  mar- 
ket generally,  the  Osaka  Mainichi  says: 

The  demand  hae  been  Quite  active  for  Bame  time  pe^  and  iron  of  all  descriptioDs 
ie  especially  in  demand.  The  advance  in  the  price  of  iron  in  Europe  and  America 
laet  spring  made  the  Japanese  dealers  hesitate  to  iesue  onlere,  with  the  result  that 
there  is  a  ecarcitj^ot  stock.  Thedealers  were,  in  coiwequence,  obliged  tosend orders 
at  what  waa  considered  au  unfavorable  moment,  Sicd  they  anUcipated  losing  by  the 
transaction.  Thisanticipationwasnot  fulfilled,  however,  as,  owing  to  thecoD^ually 
advancing  prices  in  the  European  and  American  markets  and  the  increasing  demand 
In  Japan,  an  unexpected  pront  was  realized.  Iron  pipesof  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter 
are  in  specially  good  demand,  owing  to  their  extensive  use  in  the  petroleum  industry 
in  Ech^  Province.    They  are  now  being  sold  at  any  price  the  holders  ask. 

Xmportiaiom  of  rmU  {Ttalway  maUriaU  excluded)  into  Japan  for  Uie  tix  monlht  ended 
Jvme  SO,  1899. 

United  States $100, 6« 

Great  Briton 38, 6M 

Belgium 6,580 

France 3,364 

Maekmery  and  engmes. — The  valuation  of  macbiuei'y  and  engines 
imported  into  Japan  during  the  Ust  half  year  has  fallen  off  more 
than  50  per  cent. 

Ootton -spinning  machinery  constitutes  the  most  important  item  of 
value  in  this  line,  nearly  the  whole  coming  from  Great  Britain. 

The  monthly  customs  returns  do  not  state  the  name  of  the  country 
from  which  comes  tlie  various  machinery  grouped  under  the  above 
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beading,  as  is  done  in  the  annual  i-eporbi;  but  in  the  latter  it  in  geo- 
erally  shown  that  the  United  States  leada  in  the  exportation  of  the 
machinery  to  Japan. 

The  total  imports  under  the  above  heading  for  the  first  six  monthij 
of  1899  were  $1,495,696,  against  f  2,283,795  Uie  fir»t  half  of  last  year. 
Great  Britain  stood  first,  the  United  States  second,  and  Gerntany  tnird. 

/r(m  nails. — The  importance  assumed  by  the  export  of  this  com- 
modity from  the  United  States  to  Japan,  notwithstanding  the  geneml 
laxity  of  other  iron  exports,  is  one  of  the  notieeable  featui-es  in 
American  trade  here. 

During  1895,  the  United  States  exported  to  this  country  but  $2,521 
worth  of  iron  nails.  From  this  small  beginning,  the  exports  rose 
ttievery  next  year  to  $116,160,  to  $467,810  in  1897,  and  to  $590,000 
in  1898. 

Importt  o/naUi  into  Japan  from  the  Ifniltil  StaU*. 

FTreteiimonthaof  1898.....'. , H66,671 

Pint  six  months  of  1899 277,227 

Gain 110,556 

Iron  natls  valued  at  $152,585  were  entered  at  this  port  only  between 
January  1  and  June  30  last^  inclusive. 

The  nail  market  in  Japan  has  been  gained  [>rincipally  from  Germany; 
her  exports  hither  of  that  article  nave  gained  threefold  during  the 
period  under  review. 

Total  fxporU  of  noUi  to  thi$  country  for  Ikefint  »Lt  numtki  of  JIS99. 

United  Btatea $277,227 

Germany 75, 117 

Great  Britain 9,011 

Belgium 1,585 

Fmnoe 256 

EXPORTS. 

The  United  States  leads  the  world  in  imports  from  Japan  as  well  as 
in  exports  to  that  country,  and  therefore  in  total  trade. 

The  largest  item  of  export  from  this  country  is  raw  silk,  the  value 
of  which  during  the  first  half  of  this  year  was  $8,768,801,  and  more 
than  75  per  cent  was  sent  to  the  United  States. 

The  next  in  valuation  is  cotton  yarn,  which,  during  the  same  period, 
was  valued  at  $6,481,487,  86  per  cent  of  which  was  shipped  to  China. 
The  raw  silk  is  all  exported  from  Yokohama,  while  more  than  nlne- 
tenths  of  the  cotton-yarn  export  is  shipped  from  the  port  of  Kobe, 
having  been  manufactured  in  Osaka. 

COTTON   TARNS. 

Cotton  yarns  are  both  imported  and  exported,  but  importations  are 
rapidly  decreasing,  none  but  the  higher  counts  coming  to  this  country. 
Thev  are  imported  from  England. 

Tne  declared  value  of  this  import  was: 

First  six  months  of  1898 12,691,316 

First  8ii  months  of  1899 719,971 

Shrinkage : 1,971,846 


VOO  OOHUEBOIAL   BBLATIONS. 

The  value  of  cotton  jam»  exported  was: 

First  sij  months  of  1898 $4,706,821 

First  Bi«  months  of  1889 6, 491 ,  4S7 

Eiceefl 1,784,866 

Japanese  yarns  are  shipped  principally  to  Shanghai,  Honekong, 
Newchang,  Cbefoo,  and  Tientsin,  and  from  these  poin^  distributed 
throughout  China. 

The  capacity  of  the  mills  in  Osaka,  however,  now  exceeds  their  out- 
put, and  in  order  to  remedy  this,  strenuous  exertions  are  being  made 
to  open  new  markets  and  to  extend  trade  in  the  old  ones;  besides, 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  lessen  the  yarn  importations  from  Eng- 
land by  epinning  a  portion  of  the  higher  counts  made  from  American 
cotton,  and  in  this  some  degree  of  success  has  been  attained. 

The  progi-essive  spirit  of  the  Japanese  people  is  shown  in  no  better 
way  than  by  the  continual  extension  of  manufacturing  facilities  in  the 
city  of  Osaka.  Tourists  who  come  to  this  country  and  pass  bv  the 
industrial  'establishments  in  order  to  spend  more  time  in  stuaying 
the  beautiful  in  art  of  Japan  and  in  visiting  its  picturesque  scenery 
are  overlooking  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  this  country, 
fast  becoming  modernized. 

Industrial  enterprises  in  Japan  are  largely  under  the  eye  of  the 
Government,  and  they  are  fostered  by  grants  and  subsidies  as  by  no 
other  country  in  the  world.  If  it  were  not  so,  it  is  probable  that 
many  large  undertakings  in  Japan  would  not  show  (iieir  present 
energetic  condition. 

THE  TEA  SEASON  OF  1899. 

The  tea  market  opened  at  the  usual  time  and  at  lower  prices  than 
last  year.  The  quality  was  poorer  than  the  aver^^,  and  was  shown 
so  throughout  the  entire  season,  both  in  leaf  and  draw. 

Prices  opened  lower  than  usual,  but  they  soon  advanced  under  the 
influence  of  a  strone  and  general  demand  and  figures  soon  reached  5 
yen  (J2.49)  per  picuT  higher  than  last  year,  from  which  there  was  no 
decline  throughout  the  season.  But,  as  it  was  tersely  put  by  a  large 
American  exporter  of  teas,  "people  were  trying  to  buy  price  this  year, 
not  quality." 

The  great  demand  for  cheap  teas,  even  those  down  to  the  lowest 
grade  which  could  possibly  pses  the  United  States  standai-d,  induced 
many  of  the  Japanese  tea  growers  to  "kill  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  egg"  by  the  mixing  of  good  and  poor  teas  together,  in  order 
to  get  clear  of  the  poor  ones. 

This  plan  for  ridding  themselves  of  what  in  itself  was  an  unsalable 
product  seems  to  have  worked  well  for  once,  but  it  can  not  be  repeated 
with  benefit  to  the  growers,  as  the  operation  would  apoii  their  market. 
Tea  tasters  hold  that  in  the  compounding  of  teas,  the  better  quality 
does  not  raise  the  quality  of  the  mixture  so  much  as  the  inferior  one 
lowers  it,  therefore  the  United  States  market  may  be  heard  from  on 
this  point. 

Stocks  held  in  the  country  at  this  date  (October)  are  larger  than 
^st  year,  from  the  fact  that  comparatively  little  business  has  been 
done  in  second-crop  teas;  heretofore,  quite  a  lai^  trade  has  been  done 
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in  second  crop  also.  The  bulk  of  holdings  is  now  of  too  poor  a 
quality  to  meet  the  United  States  standard,  out  notwithstanding  this, 
settlwnents  exceed  those  of  last  year  by  some  5,000  piculs. 

Tea  exports  from  Japan  duraig  Ihefirtt  half  of  1898  and  1899. 


Articles. 

im 

um. 

QuiDtlty. 

Value. 

QoaiiUty. 

Value. 

2,914. 1W 

■as 

"iSS 

as 

■««.:«i 

11,257,(164 

l.«M.» 

n,m.v» 

BECAFrTDLATION. 

Quutltf. 

V«lue. 

OMa. 

•iiSiS 

S79.4U 

861,(118 

Kobe  ranks  next  to  Yokohama  in  the  export  of  teas.  The  following 
are  the  values  of  shipments  from  the  various  ports  of  Japan  for  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year: 


Yokohama %\,i 

Kobe { 

Oeaka  


83,869  I  Hakodate $22 

08,963     Otberportfl 118 

1,517  

9.706  I  Total 1,604,19* 


Of  the  total  amount  of  tea  exported  from  January  1  to  June  80, 
$1,386,628  worth  went  to  the  United  States.  This  was  84.3  per  cent 
of  the  crop.  British  America  took  most  of  the  balance;  more  thta 
year  than  formerly,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  received  the  refuse 
teas  excluded  from  the  United  States. 


The  matting  trade  and  industry  are  laboring  under  more  complicated 
conditions  this  year  than  formerly,  as  buyers  are  compelled  to  seek 
better  qualities  for  prices  no  higher. 

Dealers  in  the  United  States  are  refusing  to  receive  such  trashy 
stuff  as  was  consigned  them  last  year,  in  order  that  they  might  obtain 
mattings  coming  under  the  most  favorable  rate  of  duty,  and  as  the 
cost  in  this  country  of  manufacturing  is  on  the  increase,  this  is  a  very 
difficult  proposition  for  the  Japanese  manufacturers,  but  they  are  try- 
ingas  best  they  can  to  solve  it. 

There  are  periods  when  they  can  improve  the  quality  of  a  cheap 
matting,  in  consequence  of  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  material 
from  which  it  is  made,  but  when  the  coat  of  this  advances  they  must 
either  cheapen  the  quality  or  cease  making  the  goods,  as  the  profit 
upon  the  cheap  grades  is  very  light. 

There  is  always  a  large  demand  from  the  United  Slates  for  mattings 
oostiDg  not  more  than  10  cents  per  yard;  and  this  is  partionlarly  t£e 
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case  now,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  application  of  the  tariff,  which  is 
relatively  higher  on  those  alxive  that  price. 

The  better  qualities  of  niattinga  are  rather  more  sought  for  this  year 
than  last,  and  Dusioess  in  this  commodity,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  table 
following,  has  been  somewhat  increased. 

Mattings  are  made  mainly  in  the  provinces  of  Bizen,  Bitshu,  aod 
Bingo,  of  which  Okayama  is  the  principal  city,  and  also  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Bungo.  The  three  provinces  first  named  being  situated  in  this 
consular  district,  the  mattings  made  there  are  shipped  from  this  port 

As  is  the  case  with  tea,  nearly  the  whole  export  goes  to  the  United 
States. 

The  total  value  of  matting  exported  from  Japan  was — 

Rret  eii  montha  of  1899 »963,221 

First  US  months  of  1S98 - 800,306 

ExMSB 92,916 


This  port  is  the  main  point  at  which  both  exportation  and  importa- 
tion of  this  article  take  place. 

Rice  being  the  principal  crop  and  article  of  food  in  Japan,  it  is  only 
a  question  of  the  "season"  as  to  whether  a  small  quantity  shall  be 
exported,  or  a  very  large  one  imported.  The  first  naif  of  this  year 
there  was  a  moderate  export;  but  during  the  corresponding  time  last 
year,  the  import  was  huge. 

Japanae  exports  and  import*  ofriee  during  Uufirt  tix  TnoiUh»  of  ISSS  and  1S99. 


The  heavy  import  of  1898  came  principally  from  French  and  British 
India  and  other  Eastern  countries;  but  the  export  was,  and  is  gener- 
ally, scattered  all  over  the  world, 

CAMPHOR. 

Th_>re  was  a  largely  mcreased  exportation  of  this  article  during  the 
first  half  of  1899. 

The  entire  export  went  from  Kobe,  three-fourths  being  shipped  to 
Hongkong  and  to  the  United  States. 

Export*  for  thtfirtt  tix  monOa  of  1898  and  1899. 


Coonlri«L 

ISM.      ,      IIW9. 
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TOUJ 
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The  new  law  by  which  the  Japanese  Gorernment  monopolizes  the 
production  and  sale  of  Formosan  camphor  took  effect  on  cTuly  1  last 

The  Government  stipulated  to  pay  the  licensed  producers  in  the 
camphor  foreste  during  the  first  six  months  of  its  operation  30  yen 
^14.94)  perpicul  (133t  pounds),  which  figure,  however,  was  deemed 
a  very  low  one,  and  not  sufficient  to  encour^^  production. 

It  18  conservatively  estimated  that  the  administration  of  the  monop- 
oly will  cost  annuaUv  280,000  yen  {$139,440),  but  that  the  profit  to 
the  Government  will  not  be  more  than  212,000  yen  (?105,576).  The 
present  indication,  therefore,  is  that  the  successful  operation  of  the 
new  and  not  much  tried  monopoly  will  be  a  difficult  task. 

During  January  and  February  last,  the  average  export  price  for 
crude  camphor  was  about  52  yen  ((25.89),  and  through  the  following 
four  months  from  56  yen  ($27.88)  to  64  yen  {*31.87)  per  picul.  The 
present  asking  price  (October)  is  66  yen  ^2.37). 

The  quality  of  crude  camphor  exported  is  much  the  same  as  in 
other  years.  About  375,000  pounds  of  crude  camphor  are  annually 
refined  in  Kobe. 

HATOHKa. 

This  consular  district  is  the  seat  of  the  match  industry,  nearly  the 
entire  product  being  made  in  Kobe  and  Osaka. 

Exports  of  this  article  fell  off  quite  largely  during  the  first  half  of 
this  year. 

Much  complaint  is  heard  concerning  the  poor  quality  of  Japanese 
matches,  which  is  not  at  all  strange.  Only  Eastern  countries  will  use 
them  to  any  extent;  at  all  events,  match  makers  in  the  United  States 
need  have  no  fear  that  Japanese  makers  will  ever  seriously  seek  to 
introduce  so  inferior  a  product  into  our  country.  In  the  case  of 
matches,  cheap  labor  is  combined  with  poor  materials,  and  there  has 
been  no  improvement  in  their  manufacture  for  a  long  time. 

ExporU  for  tht  firtl  tic  mimtlu  of  1898  and  1899. 

1898 $1,640,910 

1899 1,388,456 

252,454 
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Matches  were  also  sent  from  here  as  follows: 

Conntrtw. 

FInt  «lx  month. 

IMS.     1      ISM. 

tg 
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Olherprmdpal  acport*  and  imporU,  port  of  Kobe,  January  to  June,  induaim,  1898  and  1899. 

[Valuea  being  Maled  in  round  Diimben.] 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  two  tables  just  preceding  that,  although  in 
consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  higher  duties,  imports  at  Kobe 
have  decreased  in  value  more  than  one-third,  yet  the  effect  has  l)een  to 
about  double  the  customs  revenue  of  the  port. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  importe  will  not  only  quickly  regain  what 
they  have  lost  during  the  first  half  of  this  year,  but  ttiat  importations 
into  Japan  will  steadily  increase  under  the  new  tariff,  thereby  bringing 
to  the  Government  a  large  revenue  derived  from  a  new  source;  but 
whether  future  importations  will  continue  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio 
as  that  of  the  past  is  pi-oblematical;  it  is  likely  they  will  not,  but  that 
the  final  effect  of  the  higher  duties  will  be  to  so  foster  home  industriea 
as  to  considerably  increase  production  in  this  country. 

Imporit  and  exporit  o/fpfcU  and  bullion  at  Kobe. 


Jaouary 

to June- 

IBM. 

IBM. 

tS;S 

1,138. 2M 
IB.  128. 718 

Kobe.  November  2,  1899. 


Samuel  S.  Lton,  Conavl. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 

I  inclose  clipping  from  the  Kobe  Chronicle,  an  English  journal 
published  at  this  port,  and  dated  the  8d  instant.  Attention  is  called 
thereby  to  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time,  the  total  annual  trade  at  this 
port  has  exceeded  that  of  Yokohama,  and  that  the  excess  is  attribu- 
table to  the  growing  import  trade  of  Kobe. 

Samuel  S.  Lton,  Constd. 

HiOQO,  Janvmy  4,  1900. 

THB  TKADB  OP   KOBB   POR  LAST   VBAK. 

From  the  following  statistics,  kindly  supplied  to  ua  by  the  eaperintendent  of  the 
customs,  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the  first  time  within  the  history  of  the  treaty  porta, 
the  total  export  and  import  trade  of  Kobe  for  the  year  ehows  an  excess  over  that 
o(  Yokohama.  This  excess  is  entirely  owing  to  the  import  trade,  which  from 
January  1  up  to  December  M  of  the  year  just  concluded  amoimted  to  117,364,161  yen 
($58,442,372) ,  against  Yokohama's  74,040,992  yen  ($36,872,414) .  In  exports,  how- 
ever, Yokohama  still  keeps  the  lead,  showing  a  total  value  of  exports  of  105,890,831 
yen  ($52,733,534),  as  against  Kobe's  73,480,608  yen  ($36,683,428).  This  is  owing 
to  the  laige  export  trade  in  silk  done  at  Yokohama— a  trade  in  which,  for  various 
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the  imports,  on  the  otherh&nd,  ghowadecreaaeoi  eome  18,000,000  yen  ($8,964,000). 

Tbie.isaf  course,  ovrine  to  the  increased  volume  of  the  import  trade  in  18^,  dne  to  the 
desire  to  import  goods  DeFore  the  new  customs  tariK  ouae  into  force.  The  import 
trade  for  last  year  shows  an  increase  of  10,000,000  yen  ($4,^80,000)  over  that  for  ISB7. 
As  regards  the  principal  linee  of  exports  dealt  in,  tea  alone  shows  a  decrease,  the 
difierence,  however,  bem^  very  slight.  Cotton  ^rn,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  an 
increase  in  value  of  one-sixth,  and  rice  of  two-thirds.  Withthiseicessintheesport 
of  rice,  naturally  the  import  of  the  same  commodity  showsa  large  decrease,  anioant- 
ing  to  some  26,000,000  yen  (£12,450,000) .  Sugar  also  shows  a  j^eat  decrease,  dne  to 
its  increasing  manufacture  in  Japan.  The  customs  revenue  is  doubled,  this  being 
due  to  the  increase  in  tlie  tarifi,  but  the  revenue  realised  is  considerably  below  the 
eetimatee. 
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I  give  below  statistics  of  the  imports  and  exports  aad  of  narigatioD 
in  the  Nagasaki,  Japan,  consular  district  for  the  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1898: 

of  all  foreiffn  imporU  info  Na^puaJd, 
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0/  ail  foreign  trnpoTis  Mo  NagataU—Contiivied. 


other  comeitlblei. . . 
Boon  and  sboee 

Trimmings 

W&KTpniof  coals . . . 


Bicarbonate 

Other  druga,  chemlcoU,  and  medlcinca 
Cobalt.  oniiVc  ot 


Lead,  all  colon do... 


3,«G0 
18,  on 

lB8,S8ft 


I3,U6.M 
2,4».24 


Animal  hair . . 


Tortolfe-shell . . 


».  shells,  hidca,  etc.  ■ . 


BM*aL 
Rail.. 


Rallwa;  mateiialt 

rialfland  Kheet 

Qalranl^  ithe«t 

Diagonal  and  phwkered  plati 

Other  man  ulacturcd 

P]praandnib« 


Tin  pi 


OraM,  BtoToi.  and  fltUngs 


6.M6 

2.a» 


2,IXS,V0 
SMpOlfl 

166,621 
247,  nt 

143,668 

6a,iM 


id  caah  boiea plcnls. . 


Flale,  sbeet,  and  rod cstUes. 

Tube* do... 

Hanofacturea  ol 

Door  IcKka,  bolta,  hinges,  ete 

OoldandMlvei  plated  waie 


27, 182. H 
6,JM.U 


7,  SCO.  20 

i2ieu.ig 

L9,4B2.7T 
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Balk 

Uiaeod.. '.'.'.'." 
Labrlcatliis... 


Olher  oUi  and 

Books  

PholOBrmph  pkpei 


Other  paper siulatatlmier;... 


Dnek.. 


eblrdnga: 

other  cotton  tteues 

Tluineli 

Woolen  cIoUh 

Other  woolen,  and  woolen  wd  cMtou  tli 
8Ukci»po 


BUDketB. . 

Chlkofu _... 

Ounnv  cloth 

Handkenblefa,  eotton  and  other. 
Hoqulto  netUi  ~ 


ting. 

lerclt— - -. 

Twine:  Cotton,  tloz,  hemp,  and  Jnte. 
Yam  and  thread,  aneDOineiated 
Other  Ueniee  and  materials,  and 


..      „«J 

'^^^-                                              rtl^ 

::::::::::::::::i::fc: 

(«"S"- 

te:- 

K:: 

1.8U.M 
It.  Til.  88 
6,8SS.M 


i«,na.gi 

I14K.K 
4,M7.TB 


"WT 

-mM 

^Z 

^:&i 
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Ddailtd  ttalemail  of  aU foreign  imp»rtt  into  Noffotaki — Continued. 


Artlcl«t 

QoMtiiT- 

Value. 

Km. 

l.OW.W 
18,371!  1« 

411 

^ooBiss 

188,887.12 

■••liii 

12,289.80 
8,8(3.88 

SO.  846. 76 

Si 

101g08.84 
4;W0.U 

I01.SM,68 

III 

19!  879. 22 
4.260.(B 

18,810.18 
8.  SIS.  14 

4,67S.G6 

•'.■SS 

^!ll!28 
12^986.38 

2 

■Si 

■  xCm 

18,227.914 
BSl,02g 

^isr-"^ 

'.V.'c«ttle«!! 

144,893 

B.9W 

Dried  eardlne. 

4,348 

Pitch  and  tar.. 

Plumbago  and  black  lead 

do.... 

do.... 

cable  feet.. 

288,146 

^^ 
2^428 

aosB 

iiei4 
iImb 

29.803 

6,233 

H*llw«yc«r.: 

1 

FfchlngguW 

do.... 

::;;:S:::: 

.!:i 

^^li^"^ 

....ploul... 

84.880 

jS 

U,M* 

i'S 

dosan 

1,081 

WOW 

...cattle... 

AS 

WmW  cotton  rftm cattlea.. 

^'ko 

.fS! 

ltl.S84,G88.48 

9.802,924 

884.82 
1.873.07 

IK.  00 

M.U 

10,000.00 

1.809. 47 

IflS 

SSS^,.^^^'e'{l!■^^.^S^.::::::::::::;::::::::::::::;; 

>? 

1 

Tot«l.tiir«n«»rTortnr« 

14. 067.18 

—u 

19. 698, 046. 69 

■    Bgpg-g^ 

■ 

3b6ie  ofimpora  inlo  Nagaiati  eonttUar  dittnd  a(  other  portt  than  Nagataki. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Salted  meats 

C«ttl««.. 

28,618 

rni. 

Si 

8,282.38 

.•ss 

liuii;" 

i,'i» 

.........^1... 

i!;tg 

84T.20» 

8.113 

H.  Doc.  481,  Ft  1 60 
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Table  of  imporii  into  Nagruaki  conwlur  dUtrid  cU  olher  portt  than,  Nagaiaki — Cont'd. 


QuanUtj. 

VUu,. 

l.Ui.m 

M».PD 

Miaoo 

T,(B1.00 

2*9.  eo 
im,i3B.« 

2,006.10 

4,m« 

118,227 

Raw  cotton 

;:v;CS:: 

2,  WO 

140 

AnimalB: 

UG 

^^^l:z::i::::::::i:::::z 

UT,3U 

2;i» 

S.7S6 

tm 

•■1:Si 

89S.372 

l,TBa,T36.M 

886,770 

«""*■ 

13,  oil 
S^llB 

8,712 

SB,SH.S9 
U,GeR.» 

20,(44.02 

'■ii 

1,S».«) 

4,762.01 

"S-- 

,!1'^ 

FerUlizen: 

es,ae.si 

SS,64S.31 

E!! 

«l2.t0 

■-^^- 

fc'.ir^.*^.?:^;;;;;;;.:;;;;;;;;;;;;;- 

.».| 

2|71Z.!I0 
1,(«».04 

■ssss 

1^4S&.0G 

I'H 

PlBlmn 

picota.. 

its 

08,740 

"^^ 

SM.T11.23 

■■■v'^^'-: 

Beans,  pease,  and  poise 

=!;S 

|ffiS 

Si 

161.7SS.S& 

P'a"?"- 

^n.,  pe««.  ana  potae 

i:g 

^78^.T1 

7;aa.T4 

il-S 

K.tM.ia 

i.7M,«4.W 

ASIA:    JAPAN.  947 

of  imporU  irdo  NagataH  from  the  ThUed  Stata. 


ReTolTen 

Cutrldgea 

Bslances.  aoalee,  and  Upeo. . . 


Fire  engioes.  pumpe,  snd  pans  thereof . 


'^a^t  f  I 


Drmuno,  eltclrlc... 


Other  8cientlflc... 

Or  apparatus.  photiuiTaptilc 

looomotWe  englDeg  aoo  parlii  thereof . . 
Uachlner;.  all  other,  and  parti  thereol. 


Bewlng'  iiuwbiDes  kA  iimrti  thereof 

Bportlng  BunE  and  accenoriea 

Bl«am  btnlen.  engines,  and  parts  thereof . . 

Telephones  and  parla  thereat 

Typewriters  and  copying  prenes 

WatcheB.all-ver....:. " 

Butler 


Salt,  crude. . . 
aaltedflsb  .. 
Salted  ni     ~ 


Boots  and  afaoes.. 


Other  clotblDS  snd 


Other  drugs,  chemicals,  and  medicines . . 

Vamlah 

Other  dyes,  colors,  and  paints 

Beans,  peas,  and  pulse 


^isJf; 


If  aterials  fornllways 

Plates  and  sheet 

Pipes  and  tubes 

Nails 

Qrates,  storey  and  fIttlngB.. 


Capsules  for  bottlea 

Door  locks,  knobs,  hinges,  etc 

UtendtB,  Including  forks,  knives, 


IS.  ceo 

1,S54 


311. « 

2.G83.M 


t.ba.v. 

b'.03U.ai 


Kerosene  la  cans gallons.. 

Lnbifcatlng cat"— 

Olive,  Inbottles da 


Paper,  packing  . . . 
Other  BtattMiery- . . 


Molasses  and  tfnip. ., 


15,279 
IDS 

26,965 


677. 826.01 
36,00 

1,7m,  77 
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SlaUmtnt  ofimporl*  into  Nagcuatifrom  the  Uailed  .9ala — Coatinoed. 


ShIrUngi: 

Gr«7 

White 

Other  polton  tiKuea 

Klui  arlincD  caiivu 

Twine,  cotton,  fiai,  hemp.  Jute 

Cltaa ■.■.■.■.',■.■.'.'.'.'.■.■,■.■.'.■.■.',■■.■."..■.■.■. 

(•Umrette. .-. 

Tobacco; 

cm 

other  pispared  lobaeco 

B«er,  ale,  etc.: 

Quart  hottlea 

Champagne 

Llqunx 

Vermonth 

WhlBkf 

Wino 

Other  wlues  or  fermented  llquon 

Caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha,  aheets... 


■■  igalloM. 
■  (gallons. 


CoMnge,  for 

Furniture 

Lamps  and  ports  . . 


Picture! 


8hoe-bi«c  king 

Smoken' articles 

3o«P.«^l« 

WHhing 

CoonetlcH  Knd  pcrfumeiy  ....■■. 
Other  uticlea  aabject  to  dn^ .. 


Tola].. 


3S,1».£ 

11,6S3.00 

B«».M 

25- JS 

Otty  - 1(  lbs.  BTotidnpcris.       Weal  -  UO  catties  .^  isai  iba.  arolrdtipi^ 
EspoTUfrom  Nagaiaki  of  Jigtane»e pntduee  and  mam^telura. 


Qoantltjr. 

Valnt. 

■SiiS 

'•S:S 
.SSS:S 

■s«s 

in,<iio.K 

11 

s,Bao.K 

•^!S 

Barley 

::::::::::::::as:::: 

do... 

107,  TO 

Olhereraliuanii  eeedi 

&m 

aaSS:::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::;:::::::::::;:::;::::::: 

tz 

i,ara,aM 
iw,tw 

so.ra 

^o.... 

*Si 

4,"lM 

?i 

Asia:  japak. 
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manufactuTa — Continued. 


tjoantttj. 

Valoe. 

Floor 

..oiUqi. 

3.186,881 
310,808 

si 

W?OT7.83 

U;!g:g 

lis 

17  840.30 

S:SS 

1. 601. 60 

I.  no.  80 

lis 

2467.74 
14.616.10 
8.778.27 

7.011.89 
3.366.61 

";m6:67 

li 

30  286.70 

84,710.00 

164.00 

••IKS 

0,811.60 

6e:7^!« 

l|  00186 
6)706.00 

Si 

74.126.33 

i7i;?SS 

180,679 

::::*,:::: 

.a 

.:iioii:: 

202,640 

*i 

6.174 

?ss.',i^ 

•  •■^■• 

"•S 

■■^T-- 

Is 

Si 

4,916 

ISfciai"""-::-:::::;;;::;;:::;::::::: 

:::|:::: 

Copptr.  refined 

..catUa.. 

1,790 

..catUes.. 

80,181 

S'?SS 

;3^;; 

■"■3 

148,282 

5SSfe^"S?«i-^ 

..o»ttle... 

188.058 

..plec«.. 

82 

..„«,.. 

491,600 
126,410 
8:626 

f^s 

ColtoQ  blxnkeli 

....do-.. 

£66 

Caipeta,  hempuid  cottOD 

Hemp  tlnuee 

;;*":: 

48 

4.668 

380,186 
8.913,885 

Tobkcco,  cut  and  oth«c 

..cattlea-. 

!« 

Charcoal 

....ao..- 

.^S 

72 

....do.... 

■•s 

,3-JS 

bi]^«:: 

62,618 

5.706.028,20 

2,841.101 

D.oiiiz.owGoogle 


950  COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS. 

EiporlgfTom  Nagasaki  contulOT  digtrict,  porU  other  than  NagataU. 


QDumtT. 

Vilna 

Eio. "."irr-."; 

SKr^::;;::;;;;;;:::;:::::::::::-::::: 

Boy  (BBUoef 

:::::;:::::*:: 

"il 

B6,1B8 

5,0!«.«l 
35,  OH.  40 
1,012.20 

8,038.10 

f:!g:!S 
i:SSS 

&T.S3t.l3 

1,307.80 
2:7D6.n 
W,97B.S7 

oao.Mi 

B7;6»1 

^SSi!^^=EEE;E:. 

caltles.. 

J8.2T2 

'ffi;;:::;;::;::::;;::;;:::;;::::::;::::. 

101,870 

4i 

"iczz:zz:;:::z: 

.-.■.■.■■■v.™^:: 

as 

ii3,m 

4.102 

ii7;ai7 

GSZ 

Tcfiths'. 

Other  IflbriB ..... 

8Sr^l:::;::::;::;-:::":::::"::::::": 

'•'tkm 

"■S 

7,096 

3,SSS,88e.0R 

S.*M,*M.76 

l,SM!sU4 

EES:: 

SSJ":;::::"-:::"::::::"""-:;:::: 

W.ODO 

l,200.l» 

B,4fiS,  871.00 

^711:708.80 

100.00 

G6> 

s,i«>,»4.ao 

»,(rTi,i» 

ton*.. 

8.7« 

22.9>7.73 
2,4M.0I 

■)■« 

■sia 

2S,7M.7* 

w, f^*^*^: 

•ass 

«l 

tons.. 

8M.S82.1S 

^^                                          rnCHIKOTBD. 

S70.7S2 
1,702,672 
2,SM,700 

660,287.00 

tons.. 

■•'^■?? 

8,178,  «B.  80 

aUti«i-. 

otlf«-:;im^obiw::::;:::::::::::"-:;":::: 

M5.7a 

Sm.8> 

Hi 

7.T26.40 

u;«.8o 

m 

l!& 
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Exportt  from  NagataH  eonmilar  dittnd,  pari*  other  Ihrn  Hagaidki — Continued. 


Quwully. 

Value. 

1  dzhhimi— GontI  nued. 

10, 329.  OS 

3(152.73 
10.563.98 
17,ta,30 

Vm 

a,668 

KTCi*- 

1:S:g 

»6,905.»4 

48,258 

i.iao.SRT 

,!;g:!S 

!•§ 

«"»•- 

6.080 

■™ 

30, 36*.  19 

1 

■' 

Erporijt/ror 

(jMntltJ. 

Value. 

™W.72 

fi:,ai8!a) 

5S5.tO 

860,614:37 

21,BS2.IU 
181.  W 

7,(08 

174,606 

Porcelain 

Rice 

■::::::::::::::::::::::::::^: 

3S.S20 

ton.. 

••■s 

10,™ 

4S8,3M.M 

240,731 

erporUd  from  NagataH 

in  1898. 

Importa. 

Eiporto. 

ym. 

l:S:iS 

1,2S7,«M 
813,236 

S!:S 

94,  <« 
43|460 

s 
li 

840 

106 

41 

»,1« 

ren. 
68,473.88 

ass 

ill"" 

"'ii 
11 

18,946 
10,891 
6  407 

*,08l 

'1 

»7 

IS 

03 
20 

34 
70 
08 
80 
18 

W 

oa 
ot 

68 
02 
80 

60 

4,  BOH 

446,(09.71 

1,470.88 

.SS! 

i!S:S 

18,890.70 

19,899.M6.B» 

9,80».926 

<,«7,I31.36 

2,224,881 

OOMHERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Oold  and  tUver  a 


\d  buUion,  dc,  exported  cmd  imported. 
EXPORTED. 


Yen. 

United  SUtea 

Gold  cola: 

Sis 

M1.BS7.W 

Sliver  ooln: 

U,S26.ST 

Is 

S71,lSe.9I 

IM,838 

Pspjrmonej-: 

SJSS 

SZ,T8S 

M8, 165.07 

im,U8 

»80,S7».gT 
2,«».M 

i.ais 

BBUONOeEEI. 

IMPORTED. 

Ooldcoln: 

J«p»ne«e 

Ooldbaillon 

Total  gold 

EIlTer  coin; 

JapuieK 

Foreign 

SUver  boIlloD 

Total  diver 

Paper  money,  JapAn«e. 

Total  import 

EHver  coin,  Japanese  . . 


2,  MB 

iaa,gaa 

217.877 
470, 4n 


byGoo'^lc 


Ml 


I!! 


m 
HP 


JAPAN. 


!l 


m 


j~3 


^ ^ 'r 


COKHEEOIAL  BELATIOHa. 

Vaiue  of  imporft  and  exports,  NoffogaM  ooimdar  dielrict,  during  i89S. 
IMPORTS. 


Fordgo. 

Jipurne. 

ToUlI. 

Hacamkl 

iSstSi':::: 

Yea. 

19.684.683.43 
i;79»:  920.32 
694.741.23 

'       63|!£8.63 

-■S:S 

17:919 
399 

'iks 

r,002 
2,898 

Yen. 

SS,54S.3I 

36,809.03 

892.90 

t9. 809. 926 
315,961 

1?-S 

662.08 

sx'.ia 

lOt.OO 

144 

£Sr.:::::::: 

18,OT1 

Tol«l 

22,4*4,866-61 

11.177,617 

20.7M.92 

10,338 

22,465.  m.  53 

11.137,966 

J.pM.e«e. 

Foreign. 

TOUI. 

ST^:-::::- 

9.7^^20 
6,166,924.60 

•2,341.101 

3.071.130 

IS:SS 

Yen. 

832,252.57 

(439,362 

Yen. 
B.687.27S.77 
6, 166. 9M.  60 
8,404,486.75 

'399:392!  S4 
96.905.34 

^S?J-JS 

68,150.66 

1,605.43* 

'■gS 
as 

n.b.i.    

'543: 06 
334.00 

271 
166 

Total 

18,926,7*1.34 

9,*24.B6» 

«8, 806.41 

471,486 

19, 891. 646. 75 

9.0IU,6CM 

AGGREOATBS. 


Kiporte. 

Importa. 

Total. 

ST^.-::::::: 

6,5£%,n 

3^173:453.30 
399,392.16 

30,304.19 

13,280,463 
3;07i:i30 

i;^:879 

198,897 
48,^8 
12,821 
15,122 

„,i-»,» 

(0,609,926 

Yen. 

ass 

400,285.06 
248.644.29 

(13.090,389 

KuchlnotBU 

151.738:95 

S!S:S 

*45 

2:»1;2M 

1,926.360 

y^^™ 

tt^ 

Shlahlml 

S3.4SS 

Qtsud  total.. 
1897 

19,884.646.75 
16,061,682.00 

9,902,504 
?:  998: 718 

22,165.111.58 

16,257,848.00 

11.137.956 

8,096.408 

42,349.658.28 
32,319.530.00 

ass-s 

Increase 

8,822.864.00 

1,903,786 

6.207,263.00 

8,091,647 

10, 030,  m.  00 

4,995,333 

Nagasaki,  May  10, 1899. 


Chables  B.  Habbis,  6onsul. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 

In  compIioDce  with  instructioDa  contaiDed  in  circular  letter  of  the 
Deparbnent,  dated  July  10, 1899,  I  submit  the  folloirlDf  report 

IHPOBTe  AND   EZPOBIS. 

The  total  value  of  imports  into  the  port  of  Nagasaki  during  the  year 
1898  was  19,698,645.59  yen  ('99,800,000),  being  an  increase  of  45  per 
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cent  over  that  of  the  same  period  of  1897.  This  ia  a  very  gratifying 
exhibit,  showing  as  it  does  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  Japanese 
people;  the  importations  being  mude  mainly  for  their  use. 

Tbb  total  value  of  exports  from  the  port  for  1898  was  6,587,275.77 
yen  ($3,200,000),  being  an  increase  ot  18  per  cent  over  that  of  1897 
and  17  per  cent  over  me  exports  of  1888.  The  total  value  of  imports 
and  exports  at  this  port  for  1898  was  26,285,921.36  yen  (Jl 3, 000, 000), 
which  shows  an  increase  of  36  per  cent  over  the  year  1897. 

The  value  of  imports  into  Nagasaki  for  the  first  six  months  of  1899 
was  6,380,355.36  yen  ($3,100,000),  showing  a  decrease  of  60  per  cent 
from  the  same  period  of  1898,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  many  importations  were  made  in  1898  in  anticipation  of  a  higher 
tariff,  which  went  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  January,  1899. 

The  total  value  of  imports  into  Nagasaki  from  the  United  States  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1899  was  731,021.23  yen  ($360,000),  as  i^inst 
1,566,106.58  yen  ($780,000)  for  the  same  period  of  1898.  Raw  cotton 
showed  a  decrease  of  364,398.11  yen,  and  loconiotive  engines  200,000 
yen  ($100,000),  The  decrease  in  other  articles  may  be  attributable  to 
the  large  impNsrtations  made  previous  to  the  enforcement  of  the  new 
tariff.  The  principal  articles  imported,  and  the  value  thereof,  are  as 
follows: 


Qifntllj 

Value. 

■.■.'.■.■.■.-. pioui*:; 

"^SS 

Vm. 

lalnalm 
i7,ec8.» 

15,780.90 
2;761-§ 

til 

1,%6.» 
817! 68 

(140,000 

ioo;«oo 

15,000 

££:: 

^^.^:^vpv::::-:::--".: 

J'mn 

« 

108.121.86 
S0,SB9.2» 

do... 

1,100 

i'sii-ii 

Condensed  mllb 

SSSSi-Sfd-b^^ 

Knn 

The  total  exports  from  Nagasaki  daring  the  same  period  were 
943,878.72  yen  ($470,000),  showing  an  increase  of  9i  per  cent  over 
the  same  months  of  1898.  Of  the  amount  exported  14,844.96  yon 
($7,400)  went  to  the  United  States,  12,633  yen  ($6,300)  of  this  amount 
representing  floor  matting. 

Coal  is  the  principal  article  of  export  from  this  district  and  Naga- 
saki. As  in  the  past,  this  port  will  continue  to  be  the  chief  coalmg 
station  in  the  Far  East  by  reason  of  her  favorable  geographical  situ- 
ation, her  large  supplies  of  coal,  and  her  facilities  for  ouickly  coaling 
vessels  of  any  size  in  a  naturally  inclosed  harbor,  which  permits  coal- 
ing in  almost  all  kinds  of  weather.  The  total  amount  of  coal  exported 
from  the  ports  in  this  district  during  the  year  1898  was  1,997,038  tons, 
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valued  at  12,905,911.23  yen  (*6,400,000).     The  shipment  from  each 
port  and  the  value  thereof  was  as  follows: 
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The  total  shipped  from  this  district  during  the  first  six  mooths  of 
1899  was  1,144,815  tons,  valued  at  7,266,823  yen  ($3,600,000),  divided 
among  the  different  ports  as  follows: 
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UKTTED   8TATK8   TRADE, 

There  seems  no  good  reason  why  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  should  not  sell  to  the  importers  or  manufacturers  at  this  port 
and  in  this  district  a  very  large  snare  of  the  foreign  imports,  including 
iron  goods,  leather,  flour,  raw  cotton,  canned  fruits,  vegetables,  meatj, 
butter,  and  condensed  milk,  and  some  cotton  goods.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  orders  can  be  had  by  our  people  for  the  asking,  as  the  Japanese 
are  very  friendly  toward  us  and  are  eager  to  do  business  with  the 
United  States.  Competition  is  very  keen,  and  is  becoming  more  so 
every  day.  Trade  must  be  solicited.  Our  exporters  should  send 
their  most  reliable  and  wide-awake  men. 

I  wish,  however,  to  again  impress  upon  our  manufacturers  the  great 
necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  the  standard  of  quality,  and  of  taking 
care  to  make  the  package  of  the  desired  size  and  of  good  appearance 
and  strong  enough  to  prevent  breakage. 

Although  Japan  is  now  open  to  foreigners  to  go  and  come  as  they 
will,  I  can  give  no  encouragement  to  American  houses  to  send  agents 
into  the  interior  to  solicit  from  dealers  or  others  orders  for  goods; 
that  work  must  be  done  for  years  to  come  through  the  importers  at 
the  large  porta. 

Again,  1  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness between  the  United  States  and  Asia  is  of  such  dimensions  that  it 
would  seem  that  an  American  bank,  located  in  some  one  of  the  impor- 
tant points  in  Japan  or  China,  or  at  Manila,  witii  branches  at  tiie  prin- 
cipal ports,  would  be  highly  appreciated  and  patronized  by  Americans 
and  business  men  of  other  nationalities.  Such  an  institution  would 
prove  a  profitable  investment  for  our  capitalists.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  an  American  bank,  established  as  suggested,  would  greatly  stim- 
ulate the  sale  of  American  goods  in  the  Far  East. 
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Here  have  been  no  changes  in  currency  values,  or  in  the  telef^raph, 
cable,  or  postal  service,  since  my  last  report,  except  a  alight  increase  in 
the  domestic  postage  rates. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Transportation,  for  some  time  quite  ample,  has  been  made  much  more 
.so  by  the  opening  of  the  Kiushu  railway  system  to  the  interior  of  this 
island,  which  took  place  in  November  last.  Since  its  completion  the 
business  of  the  road  has  steadily  increased,  much  to  the  benefit  of 
Nagasaki.  Japanese  patronize  the  road  very  largely  and,  contrary  to 
expectations,  the  line  secures  a  good  share  of  foreign  travel. 

The  Northern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  line  of  steamers  to 
Tacoma,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  and  San  Diego,  respectively,  have 
made  occasional  calls  at  this  port  during  the  past  vear. 

The  China  E^astem  Railway  Company  has  added  a  permanent  line  of 
steamers  to  ports  in  Siberia,  Korea,  and  China.  The  Nippon  Yuaen 
Kaisha  is  contemplating  adding  more  steamers  to  its  lines  to  ports  in 
those  countries. 

By  an  arrangement  lately  made,  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  has  the 
Australian  line  of  steamers  call,  going  ana  coming,  at  Manila,  making 
monthly  sailings  direct  to  that  port.  The  steamers  are  first  class,  and 
the  travel  between  the  Philippines  and  Japan  in  them  is  quite  large. 

In  December  next,  the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd  will  place  a  new  fort- 
nightly line  of  through-service  steamers  between  Japan  and  Bremen,  the 
hoenig  Albert  being  the  first  steamer.  She  is  of  10,000  tons  burden 
and  is  by  far  the  largest  passenger  steamer  that  has  ever  called  at  ports 
in  Japan. 

QITABAMTINE. 

Quarantine  regulations  at  this  port  continue  to  be  rigidly  enforced, 
very  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Japanese  authorities,  their  corps  at 
this  station  being  exceptionally  competent. 

The  new  reguutions  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  of  port  quaran- 
tine have  been  enforced  since  the  7th  of  June,  1899,  and  are  as  follows: 

AbticleI.  Sanitary  inspection  ehall  be  enforced  at  the  fonrpartsof  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Nagasaki,  and  Kucnmotsni  and  in  the  case  of  ench  inspection  being  carried  out 
at  any  other  port  or  porta,  such  port  or  portn  shall  be  deei^^tcd  by  notifications. 

In  case  any  vessel  which  has  undergone  sanitarv  inspection  at  the  port  of  Yoko- 
hama ehall  require  disinfection,  such  veaael  stiall  Se  ordered  to  call  at  Nagaaiki  for 
the  purpose,  and  any  vessel  inspected  at  the  port  of  Kuchinotsu  likewise  requiring 
disinfectioi:  shall  be  ordered  to  call  at  Megami. 

Art.  II.  Infectious  and  contagious  diseasea  which  shall  be  subject  to  sanitary 
inspection  are  choleia,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  pcst^  and  yellow  fever;  and  in  the 
case  of  a  temporary  inspection  being  enforced  agamst  any  other  infectious  or  con- 
tagiouB  disease  or  diseases,  such  diseaseor  diseases  snail  be  designated  by  noti&cationp. 

Abt.  III.  The  period  of  detention  in  respect  of  the  vessels  referred  to  in  tbe  tirat 
clause  of  the  fliat  paragraph  of  Article  VI  of  the  law  of  port  quarantine  shall  be 
seven  days  against  pest,  and  five  days  against  cholera  and  ;^ellow  fever,  respectively, 
counting  in  ^ach  case  from  the  time  when  process  of  disinfection  shall  have  been 
completed;  but  as  to  the  case  mentioned  in  the  third  clause  of  the  same  paragraph, 
the  period  ehall  be  counted  from  the  time  when  the  vessel  concerned  shall  htive 
departed  from  or  passed  through  a  port  infected  with  any  infectious  or  contagious 
disease,  or  when  such  facta  as  to  cause  suspicion  of  being  infected  with  the  disease 
shall  have  been  discovered. 

No  vessel  which  has  once  undergone  disinfection  or  detention  at  a  quarantine  sta- 
tion of  this  Empire,  and  on  board  of  which  no  doubtful  circumstances  have  appeared 
ther^fter.  will  be  required  to  submit  again  to  the  same  process.  /  ~  i 
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Localities  infected  with  any  iofectioue  or  conta^ous  disease  shall  in  each  case  be 
announced  by  notifications. 

Art.  IV.  The  pratique  t«  be  iasued  under  the  law  of  port  quarantine  ehall,  accord- 
ing to  each  case  dealt  with,  be  made  out  in  conformity  with  one  of  the  forms. 

Aht.  V,  Any  patients  suffering  from  an  infectiouB  or  contagious  disease,  either 
confirmed  or  suspected,  may  be  removed  to  the  lazarettos  of  the  quarantine  station. 

AjtT.  VI.  The  passetigera  or  crew  removed  to  the  quarantine  quarters  shall  be  iiable 
to  detention  for  tne  same  period  as  prescribed  in  the  first  parapaph  of  Art^icle  III, 
and  in  the  event  of  any  infectious  or  cootagiouB  disease  breaking  out  among  such 
paasei^ra  or  crew,  the  detention  shall  be  renewed  for  another  such  period  agunst 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  those  persons  detained;  but  in  the  latter  case,  such  detention 
shall  not  extend  to  the  vessel. 

Abt.  VII.  The  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of  the  disease  shall  be  incinerated 
at  a  place  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  the  remains  shall  be  delivered  to  the  peraons 
interested  or  to  the  master  of  the  vessel  or  his  agent;  but  if  there  be  fotmd  no  peraoos 
interested,  or  if  the  master  or  his  a^nt  is  not  present,  or  if  present  refuses  to  receive 
them,  the  remaiiiH  shall  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  law  for  the  treatment  of  eick 
and  deceased  travelers, 

Ino 
bodies,  such  applicatioi 
longer  exists. 

Art.  VII.  In  such  a  case  ae  mentioned  in  Article  V  of  the  law  of  port  quarantine, 
the  police  officera  shall  order  the  vessel  concenied  to  call  at  the  nearest  quarantiiie 
station;  but  at  the  request  of  the  master  thereof  or  his  agent,  the  vessel  may  be 
treated  according  to  the  second  or  third  paragraith  of  the  present  article. 

In  case  the  police  officere  shall  deem  it  impossible  for  the  vessel  to  proceed  to  the 
port  where  sanitary  inspection  is  carried  out,  or  in  case  they  shall  consider  it  poeeible 
to  efiect  competent  measures,  such  officers  may,  instead  of  ordering  the  vessel  to  call 
at  the  quarantine  station,  cause  the  master  or  other  crew  thereof  to  perform  the 
requisite  process  of  disinfection.  In  such  cases,  all  expenses  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  treatment  shall  be  borne  by  the  owner  or  master  of  the  vessel  or  his  agent. 

In  the  case  of  the  last  preceding  paragraph  the  patients  mav,  if  deemed  necessary 
to  separate  them  from  others,  be  taEen  to  a  place  appointed  tnerefor,  at  the  expense 
of  the  persons  concerned,  the  owner  or  master  of  the  vessel,  or  his  agent. 

Abt.  IX.  The  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  out  disinfection  sluill  be  charged 
at  the  rate  specified  below.  This  provision,  however,  shall  not  apply  to  men-of-war, 
Japanese  or  foreipi,  or  the  cor^  of  the  imperial  army. 

The  expenses  ot  disinfection  in  respect  of  vessels  are  as  follows: 

For  eacti  vessel  of  registered  tonni^^  less  than  100  tons,  10  yen  {f4.98}- 

For  each  vessel  of  remstered  tonnage  more  than  100  tons  and  less  than  1,000  tons, 
20  yen  ($9.96). 

For  each  vessel  of  r^;istered  tonnage  more  than  1,000  tons  and  les  than  2,000 
tons,  30  yen  ($14.94) . 

In  regard  to  vessels  of  registered  tonn^ce  exceeding  2,000  tons,  10  yen  ($4.98) 
for  each  vessel  shall  be  add^  to  that  speciiSed  sum  for  every  addition  of  lees  than 
1,000  tons. 

The  expenses  of  disinfection  in  respect  ot  cargo  are  as  follows  for  each  package,  10 
yen  ($4.98). 

The  expenses  of  didnfectioa  in  respect  of  clothes,  baggage,  and  other  articles  <rf 
passei^rs  are  as  follows: 

For  each  peraon  of  the  first  and  second  class  pawengeis  or  of  crew  corresponding 
in  treatment  to  such  passen^FB,  1  yen  (49.8  cento). 

For  each  person  of  the  third-class  passengeTS  or  of  crew  corresponding  in  treatment 


i  for  food  of  the  persons  removed  to  the  quarantine 
station  and  in  respect  of  patients  or  deceased  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  minit'" 
of  home  affairs,  be  determined  by  the  superintendent  of  the  quarantine  station. 


Art,  IX.  These  regulations  shall  not  apply  to  junks,  fishing  boats,  and  the  like. 

The  improvements  contemplated  in  the  narborandonwhicb  work  was  commeuced 

several  years  since  are  still  in  progress,  but  some  time  will  elapse  before  the  work  ia 

finished. 

SHIPBUILDING. 

The  Mitsui  Bishi  Dockyard  and  Engine  Works  have  so  far  this  year 
built  nine  steam  vessels,  which  amount  to  8,533  tons,  including  stewn 
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launches.  The  largest  steamer  built  at  their  works  this  year  is  esti- 
mated at  6,191  tons  gross  (built  to  the  order  of  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Eaisha),  and  is  nearing  completion.  The  works  have  recently  been  verj' 
much  improved  by  the  extension  of  buildings  and  addition  of  machines 
of  the  latest  type,  including  the  wrecking  plant,  a  large  overhead 
hydraulic  crane  of  30- ton  carrying  power,  and  new  shear  legs  of  100-ton 
capacity,  on  the  jetty,  for  the  landing  and  delivery  of  heavy  boilers  and 
machinery.  The  boiler  shop,  with  its  105-ton  riveting  machine  and 
other  appointments,  is  now  equal  to  the  heaviest  kind  of  work.  A 
new  blacksmith  shop  has  been  built  and  many  hammers  and  fires  have 
been  added,  including  a  7-ton  hammer,  which  enables  the  works  to 
undertake  practically  any  size  of  forgings.  The  foundry  shop  has  also 
been  newly  built  and  laid  out  for  50-ton  capacity  in  marine  castings. 

The  shipbuilding  yard  has  been  extended  and  improved  in  ite  cjipac- 
ity,  and  is  now  able  to  build  ships  up  to  500  feet  in  len^h,  and  has 
berths  for  four  vessels  on  the  stocks  at  the  same  time.  The  capacity 
of  the  works  is  now  such  that  they  are  able  to  undertake  any  repairs 
afloat  or  in  docks,  and  a  large  supply  of  material  for  that  purpose  is 
kept  on  hand.  There  are  3,(X)0  men  employed  in  the  works  and  the 
force  is  steadily  increasing. 

BTEEL    WORKS. 

The  Imperial  Steel  Works  at  Wakamatza,  near  Wakamaza,  in  tho 
province  of  Chikuza,  is  one  of  the  many  large  manufacturing  plants 
that  are  in  process  of  development  by  the  Japanese  in  this  district. 
The  works  as  planned  are  to  be  very  extensive,  and  the  plant  when 
finished  will  be  adapted  for  the  production  of  steel  in  all  its  varieties, 
including  plate  up  to  2}-  inches  in  thickness,  but  not  armor  plate  at 
present. 

In  this  plant,  the  Government  contemplates  producing  sufficient  steel 
for  the  construction  of  its  ships  and  other  works  in  the  Empire.  The 
processes  used  are  to  be  the  bessemer  and  open  hearth.  Tne  plant  is 
situated  on  a  shallow  lagoon,  very  near  Wakamatza  Harbor.  It 
includes  a  pumping  plant  with  cast-iron  pipes  connecting  with  a  res- 
ervoir in  the  vicinity.  The  pipe,  some  1,200  tons,  is  being  supplied 
by  our  manufacturers  through  an  American  house  in  Nagasaki. 

A  number  of  the  buildings  are  completed  and  a  portion  of  the 
machinery  is  in  position  or  on  the  ground.  The  works  will  be  con- 
nected by  lines  of  rails  running  from  the  wharf  to  all  parts  of  the 
grounds.  The  lagoon  and  entrance  are  to  be  deepened  so  as  to  admit 
vessels  of  considerable  size  to  the  wharf.  Iron  ore  is  to  be  brought 
from  the  northern  mines  of  Japan  and  from  Chinese  mines  at  Hang- 
Yang,  on  the  Yang-Ue-Kiang.  Ore  is  abundant  at  that  point,  and  a 
special  line  of  steamers  is  to  be  built  to  carry  the  ore  to  Wakamatza, 
and  in  return  convey  coke  to  Hang- Yang,  where  fuel  is  said  to  be 
scarce. 

The  greater  part  of  the  machinery  for  this  plant  waspurchased  in 
Germany  and  a  small  portion  from  the  United  States.  Tnree  German 
experts  are  employed  either  as  instructors  or  heads  of  departments. 

OPEN  PORTS,    ETC. 

The  following  ports  in  this  district  have  been  declared  open:  Moji, 
Hakata,  Karatsu,  Kuchinotsu,  Misumi,  Idzuhara,  Sasuma,  Shishimi, 
Shimonoseki.  hX^qIc 
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It  is  probable  that  8ome  new  amendments  to  the  regulations  for 
bonded  wai'ehouscs  mav  be  made  at  this  port  The  alterations  con- 
templated provide  for  uie  establishment  ot  free  warehouses,  in  which 
goods  destined  for  other  ports  may  be  opened  and  repacked.  Such  an 
arrangement  will  greatly  facilitate  the  tmnssbipment  of  goods  at 
Nagasaki. 

Affairs  have  been  most  successfully  administered  since  the  taking 
effect  of  the  new  treaties  on  the  l7th  of  July  last.  There  ia  no  per- 
ceptible difference  from  conditions  formerly  prevailing,  nor  b  any  to 
be  expected. 

CHARI.E8  B.  Habbis,  Ckmsul. 

Nagasaki,  October  S6,  1899. 
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The  most  important  event  that  has  occurred  in  Persia  during  the  last 
year  is  the  opening  of  the  carnage  road  from  Resht  to  Teheran.  It 
IS  the  only  carriage  road  that  conoects  distant  points  in  the  north  of 
Persia.  On  foot  or  on  the  back  of  a  horse,  mule,  donkey,  or  camel 
all  other  long  iouineys  must  be  made.  Railroads  there  are  none, 
except  from  Teneran  to  a  shrine  6  miles  away.  The  road  from  Resht 
to  Teheran  is  about  SOO  miles  long,  and  was  constructed  with  Rus.sian 
capital.  The  cost  of  the  road  averaged  ?6,000  per  kilometer  (0.62137 
mile).  Its  width  at  the  narrowest  point  is  16i  feet,  and  its  normal 
width  is  21  feet.  The  usual  gradient  ia  1  in  24  to  1  in  20,  and  in  excep- 
tional cases  1  in  15.  Resht,  which  lies  within  20  miles  of  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  a  town  of  perhaps  50,000  inhabitants,  and 
lies  22  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Teheran,  the  capital  of  Persia,  has  perha^  300,000  inhabitants,  and 
lies  3,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  shortest  and  quickest 
way  that  American  and  European  goods  could  take  to  enter  Persia 
would  be  via  Eatum,  Baku,  and  Resnt.  Batum  is  on  the  southeastern 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Baku  is  on  the  western  coast  of  the  CaspieD 
Sea.  The  territory  between  Batum  and  Baku  belongs  to  Russia,  and 
Russia  levies  such  neavy  ti-anslt  duties  on  foreign  goods  that  she  virtu- 
ally prohibits  such  goods  from  being  sent  by  that  route,  the  result,  of 
course,  being  that  sne  herself  supplies  the  northern  part  of  Persia  with 
such  goods  as  she  can  ftiake  and  compels  other  nations  to  send  all  other 
kinds  of  goods  there  by  caravan  via  Turkey  in  Asia  or  the  Persian 
Gulf;  that  is  to  say,  she  delays  trade  and  transportation  by  from  forty 
to  ninety  days.  If  Russia  would  be  induced  by  treaty  or  otherwise  to 
remove  ner  transit  duties,  new  life  and  vigor  would  be  given  to  Persia, 
and  she  could  afford  to  build  roads  herself,  to  import  agricultural 
implements  and  machineiy,  and  to  undertake  the  education  of  her 
children,  and,  indeed,  the  uplifting  of  her  entire  people.  No  nation 
with  a  caravan  system  for  trade  can  hope  in  these  modern  days  to  be 
prosperous  and  highly  enlightened,  and  all  well  wishers  of  Persia  will. 
therefore,  certainly  trust  that  the  opening  of  the  Resht  carriage  roaa 
will  be  followed  by  the  abolition  of  Russia's  transit  duties,  the  con- 
sti-uction  of  new  roads,  and  a  great  development  of  all  of  Persia's 
powei-s,  commercial  and  intellectual.  She  has  a  very  numerous  labor- 
ing class,  which,  being  now  poverty  .stricken,  would  hail  with  delight  a 
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chance  to  work  on  roads  and  to  cultivate  the  vast  areas  of  land  that  lie 
neglected  beyond  the  limits  of  the  towns  and  vill^es.  France  has 
shown  in  Algiers  how  the  most  arid  soil  may  by  the  planting  of  the 
eucalyptus  tree  be  transformed  into  a  gardeo.  Persia  might  do  the 
same,  and  the  benefits  she  would  derive  QierBfrom  would  be  enormous. 
She  would  then  no  longer  suffer  from  droiights  and  famines,  and  many 
of  her  fevers  and  maladies  of  the  eyes  and  chest  would  disappear.  I 
have  discussed  these  matters  very  freely  with  my  Persian  friends  here, 
and  I  find  they  are  much  interested  in  them,  and  are  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  let  their  nation  die  and  pass  away.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
nations  on  the  earth,  and  the  eoergr  that  has  kept  it  so  long  alive  is  as 
capable  of  development  as  is  its  soil,  if  the  conditions  are  favorable. 

Persia,  in  view  of  her  present  circumstances,  can  not  be  expected  to 
do  more  than  she  is  doing;  but,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  very  much 
more  might  be  expected  of  her  if  Russia  could  be  induced  to  abolish 
her  heavy  transit  duties. 

TRADE   AND  INDnSTET. 

Having  made  these  remarks  on  the  general  situation,  I  will  proceed 
to  consider  the  present  condition  of  the  trade  and  industries  of  Persia. 
From  whatever  point  of  view  we  examine  these  elements  of  the 
national  life,  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  that  with  the  present 
means  and  methods,  the  period  which  we  will  pass  under  review  rep- 
resents the  normal  capacity  of  consumption  and  production  of  the 
country. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the  commercial 
and  trading  mterests,  one  is  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  not  hav- 
ing the  benefit  of  complete  sets  of  statistics  from  which  to  draw 
deductions  and  conclusions.  If  the  Persian  Government,  or  even  the 
commercial  classes,  could  see  the  utility  of  having  correct  information 
on  the  prosperity  or  adversity,  the  decay  or  revival  of  trade  in  gen- 
eral, or  of  any  particular  branch,  something  might  be  done  to  remedy 
this  defect.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  mercantile  community, 
of  whom  many  are  bighly  intelligent,  well  acquainted  with  the  sys- 
tems of  foreign  countries,  and  appreciative  of  the  exactitude  of  their 
knowledge  of  business  relations,  snould  have  done  nothing  to  provide 
themselves  with  this  useful  source  of  information. 

Although  every  care  be  taken  to  verify  figures  and  test  stAtementa, 
by  comparison  and  analogy,  yet  the  moat  carefully  guarded  report  can 
only  approximate,  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  accuracy,  the  actual 
facts  of  the  subject 

,  The  population  of  Persia,  numerically  considered,  appears  to  have 
reached  a  stationary  stage,  although  Teheran ,  the  capital ,  has  within  the 
last  twenty -five  years  extended  itself  to  double  the  former  area.  This, 
however,  baa  been  at  the  expense  of  the  rural  districts,  which  have 
suffered  in  proportion.  Trade  and  industry  in  like  manner  have  set- 
tled down  within  certain  limitatioDS. 

The  trade  for  the  past  year,  as  represented  in  consular  statistics, 
amounted,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  to  about  $40,000,000,  and 
this  would  be  a  fair  average  for  some  years  past.  Of  this  sum,  the 
imports  were  $26,536,317  and  the  exports  $13,463,683,  or  the  former 
in  excess  of  the  latter  by  $13,072,634,  or  just  under  two-thirds  of  the 
whole.  Various  circumstances  and  conditioDS  contribute  tp^produce, 
H.  Doc.  481,  Pt.  1 61  I  CTV>O0le 
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m  the  foreign  trade  of  tbe  country,  this  unprofitable  inequality, 
which  tends  id  a  great  decree  to  perpetuate  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
the  financial  exchange.  The  want  of  capital  and  enlightened  enter- 
prise in  the  producers,  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  climate, 
the  poverty  of  the  soil,  a  scarcity  of  water,  a  lack  of  means  and  high 
cost  of  transportation  from  points  at  a  distance  from  the  coast  or  land 
frontiers,  and  the  very  primitive  and  inefficient  implements  and 
machinery  used  in  the  production  of  natural  and  manufactured  articles, 
are  some  of  the  hindrances  to  the  expansion  of  the  national  industri^. 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  rivals  for  the  supremacy  in  Persian  trade, 
exercise  their  energy,  ingenuity  and  foresight  to  snpply  the  bazars 
and  markets  with  a  variety  of  articles  which  could  oe  equally  well 
made  at  home. 

There  are  three  trade  routes  by  which  goods  of  foreign  manufac- 
ture are  imported  into  Persia — the  Persian  Cinlf,  the  Buck  Sea  aod 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  Ships  of  all  nations  are  free  to  navi- 
gate the  Persian  Gulf  and  take  advantage  of  ita  facilities  for  commer- 
cial relations  with  Persia,  Arabia,  and  eastern  Turkey.  The  Caspian 
being  practically  a  Russian  lake,  all  other  nationalities  are  excluded 
from  its  carrying  trade.  A  few  Persian  subjects  resident  in  Baku  are 
the  owners  of  some  small  craft,  pdncipaUy  schooners,  used  for  freight 
transport,  but  they  merely  serve  to  accentuate  the  exclusive  domina- 
tion of  Russia  in  this  waterway,  as  well  as  in  tbe  trade  carried  on  by 
this  route.  During  tbe  last  few  years,  there  has  been  a  considerabfe 
increase  in  tbe  gowis  brought  into  Persia  by  the  Tigris  and  Bagdad 
route,  but  this  has  the  disadvantage  of  transit  duties  exacted  by  Turkey, 
though  these  are  by  no  means  of  a  prohibitory  character.  Surveys 
and  negotiations  have  been  carried  on  for  some  time  by  a  German 
syndicate  for  the  construction  of  a  carriage  road  from  Teheran  to 
Bagdad,  but  it  appears  doubtful  whether  it  will  be  seriously  undertaken 
or  carried  out. 

An  English  firm,  Stephen  Lynch  &  Co.,  having  large  trading  inter- 
ests in  the  south  of  Persia  and  Turkey  in  Arabia,  is  engaged  in  repair- 
ing and  reopening  the  caravan  road  from  Ahvaz,  on  the  Karoon,  to 
I^ahan,  which  should  considerably  facilitate  the  transport  frona  the 
Gulf  to  the  interior. 

In  view  of  Russia's  proximity  to  Persia  and  command  of  more 
expeditious  means  of  communication  with  the  North,  this  country  has 
an  important  advantage  over  others  in  the  competition  for  the  supply 
of  the  Persian  markets,  especially  those  which  lie  within  a  radios  of 
200  miles  of  her  own  coast  or  frontiar  lines.  England,  including 
India,  on  the  other  hand,  is  able,  without  interference  with  the  free- 
dom and  aspirations  of  other  nationalities,  to  absorb  almost  the  entare 
trade  of  the  southern  and  central  provinces,  both  imports  and  exports, 
representing  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole  trade  of  tne  country.  Tur- 
key, a  neighboring  country,  with  a  border  line  extendingaome  hundreds 
of  miles,  and  with  the  ordinary  facilities  for  transport,  has  little  or  no 
commercial  interests  in  Persia.  Considerable  quantities  of  goods  are 
purchased  in  and  imported  directiy  from  Constantinople,  but  they  are 
practically  all  of  foreign  manufacture.  Shawls  (imitation  cashmere) 
and  carpets  are  exported  to  Turkey,  but  merely  as  a  distributing  center 
for  other  parts  of  tbe  world.  For  some  reason  not  easy  to  understand, 
goods  belonging  to  Persian  merchants,  when  transported  through 
lurkey,  pay  much  higher  transit  duties  than  those  of  Europeans. 
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The  very  heavy  transit  duties  levied  by  the  Russian  coBtom-house  on 
all  foreign  goods  passing  through  the  Caucasus,  practically  close  the 
door  of  that  route  to  all  importations  from  more  western  countries. 
With  this  means  of  access  Barred  and  the  additional  distance  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  United  States  trade  must  labor  under  serious 
difficulties,  and  can  not  expect  to  compete  with  other  sources  of  supply 
on  equal  terms.  Persians  are,  however,  fond  of  novelties,  and  many 
of  our  ineenious  contrivances — for  amusement,  ornamentation,  sod 
saving  of  labor— should  find  a  sympathetic  market.  For  instance, 
phonographs,  electric-lighting  apparatus,  and  steam  and  other  pumps 
are  becoming  known  and  appreciated.  Clocks,  lamps,  and  locks  of 
American  manufacture,  and  canned  goods,  though  not  imported 
directly,  are  sold  in  the  foreign  stores.  If  Russia  could  be  induced  to 
reduce  to  reasonable  proportions  the  transit  duties,  we  could  send 
agricultural  implements  and  machinerv,  carriages,  drugs,  and  general 
stores  with  a  prospect  of  good  profits.  Austria,  Belgium,  France, 
Grermany,  Cliina,  Afghanistan,  and  Arabia  have  considerable  trade 
with  Persia  in  glassware,  cloth,  silks,  cigars,  tea,  etc. 

In  consequence  of  the  nigh  price  of  living,  the  dullness  of  the  labor 
market,  and  the  want  of  money,  the  commercial  outlook  here  is  not 
very  promising.  The  unsatis^ctory  condition  of  the  currency,  the 
instability  of  the  rate  of  exchange,  and  the  long  credit  system  ai-e 
very  troublesome  factors  to  be  reckoned  with  in  all  bnsiness  relations 
witn  Persia. 

The  reports  from  the  large  towns,  such  as  Ispahan,  Shiraz,  Bushire, 
Tabriz,  Meshed,  and  Resht,  are  not  of  a  very  encouraging  nature. 
Complaints  are  made  of  inequalities  of  treatment  in  the  customs 
duties,  of  the  difficulty  in  collecting  debts  and  in  obtaining  redress  of 
grievances — all  more  or  less  incidental  to  the  system  of  government  and 
the  interference  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  secular  affairs.  This 
dual  assertion  of  controlling  rights  and  privileges  by  the  administra- 
tion and  the  priesthood  is,  in  all  towns,  the  cause  of  much  confusion 
and  dissatisfaction;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them,  inas- 
much as  all  deeds,  bonds,  contracts,  and  agreements  are  really  legal 
oidy  when  attested  by  the  religious  authorities. 

The  imports  into  Persia  are  of  the  ordinary  miscellaneous  charac- 
ter, and  vary  but  little  in  denomination  from  those  which  go  to  supply 
the  want«  of  any  other  country.  The  difference  lies  rather  in  excep- 
tions than  additions.  The  supplies  of  grain,  rice,  fruits,  opium,  cot- 
ton, silk,  tobacco,  are  in  excess  of  the  nation's  wants.  Chintzes,  white 
and  unbleached  cloths  of  various  kinds  and  names,  woolen  cloth,  silks, 
velvets,  haberdashery,  drugs,  wines,  spirits,  cigars,  glass,  china,  silver, 
iron,  steel,  watches,  clocks,  lamps,  musical  instruments,  leather,  boots, 
copper,  ironware,  sugar,  and  petroleum  are  imported  from  Europe. 
Tea,  coffee,  spices,  moist  sugar,  and  dried  herbs  for  medicines  are 
brought  from  China,  Java,  India,  Ceylon,  and  Arabia. 

The  principal  exports  are  pearb,  turquoises,  opium,  cotton,  silk, 
wool,  tobacco,  timber,  dried  fruits,  oxide  of  iron,  salt,  asafetida, 
lambskins,  clarified  butter,  carpete,  shawls,  hides,  skins,  horses,  ana 
mules. 

The  carrying  trade  to  and  from  the  Persian  Gulf  is  performed  chiefly 
by  Bnglish  steamers,  although  many  other  countries  are  represented, 
and  in  1897  one  American  sailing  ship  called  at  the  port  of  Bushire. 

The  freight  for  ordinary  merc^ndise  ^m  London  to  Bushire  is  ^ 
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generally  about  £1  ($4.86)  per  too,  and  the  transport  from  Bushire 
to  Teheran  is  from  10  to  15  cents  a  ton  per  mile.  The  cost  and  time 
of  transport  of  goods  from  London  to  Teheran  vary  in  no  great  d^ree 
whether  sent  by  the  Persian  Gulf  or  the  Black  Sea  and  Asia  IVunor 
route.  By  the  latter,  however,  goods  are  liable  to  be  opened  and 
inspected  at  the  port  oi  entry,  viz,  Trebizond,  in  Turkey,  and  a  transit 
duty  of  1  per  cent  is  charged  by  the  Turkish  customs. 

All  eoods  packed  for  the  Persian  market  should  have  the  greatest 
possible  care  oestowed  upon  them  in  order  to  protect  them  from  dam- 
age and  breakage.  Such  as  are  liable  to  be  ajwilt  by  water  should  by 
all  means  be  inclosed  in  tin-lined  cases,  and  those  that  are  done  up  into 
bundles  should  have  a  good  outer  covering  of  oilcloth.  Cases  and 
bales  should  not  exceed  in  weight  150  pounds,  as  double  that  weight 
is  the  limit  of  a  mule's  two-sided  burden,  and,  though  camels  will  carry 
a  heavier  load,  their  rate  of  progi-ess  is  slower  and  they  require  more 
rest  on  the  journey. 

An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  reorganize  the  Persian  customs 
department  with  Belgian  experts,  and,  if  possible,  to  abolish  the  sys- 
tem of  farming  this  source  of  revenue  and  give  the  government  the 
benefit  arising  from  its  foreign  trade.  As  the  duty  on  all  imports  and 
exports  traded  by  foreign  merchants  is  regulated  by  treaty  and  fixed 
at  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  no  change  in  the  amount  payable  is  likely 
to  be  made. 

The  industries  of  Persia  which  may  be  considered  national  in  char- 
acter and  extent  are  those  connected  with  carpet  and  shawl  weaving 
and  with  the  manufacture  of  certain  stuffs  from  cotton  and  wool, 
largely  for  native  wear;  such  as  are  connected  with  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  including  the  growing  of  wheat,  barley,  rice,  opium,  tobacco, 
fruit,  and  vegetables.  Diving  for  pearls,  turquoise,  and  coal  mining, 
and  sericulture  (or  the  raising  of  silk  worms)  are  national  in  their 
reputation,  though  confined  to  certain  localities. 

Although  trade  has  not  been  very  brisk  in  any  branch  of  industry, 
and  in  some  there  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  production, 
yet  on  the  whole  the  past  year  exhibits  a  fair  average  in  extent  and 
value. 

POKTS  OK  THE  ARAB   COAST   OF  THE   PERSIAN   QULF. 

A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  between  India,  the  Persian  ports, 
Turkey,  Muscat,  Bahrain,  and  Zanzibar  and  the  porta  on  the  Arab 
coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  such  as  Grahe,  El  Kazif ,  Anzar,  etc.  In 
the  year  1897,  the  exports,  consisting  chiefly  of  pearls,  cotton  piece 
goods,  and  specie,  amounted  to  {2,390,230,  and  the  imports,  princi- 
pally of  coffee,  dates,  grain  and  pulse,  salt,  specie,  etc.,  amounted  to 
$1,758,765.  This  trade  is  nearly  all  in  the  hands  of  British  Indians. 
Persians,  Turks,  and  Arabs,  and  is  within  the  consular  jurisdiction  of 
Bushire. 

EnROPEAN  IlfDDSTBUL  ENTERPBI8E  IN  PBB8IA. 

Considerable  capital  has  been  invested  by  England  and  Belgium  in 
Persia,  with  the  object  of  developing  the  mineral  and  natural  resourcea 
of  the  country,  but,  I  regret  to  say,  with  very  little  success  and  much 
failure  The  English  mining  rights  concession,  the  tobacco  re^e,  and 
it  to  construct  a  cai-nage  road  from  Teheran  to  the  Karoon 


the  right  to  construct  a  cainage  i 
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River  were  complete  failures;  and  the  Beleian  concessions  for  beet- 
root sugar  making  and  the  manufacture  of  glass  are  already  in  diffi- 
culties, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  be  able  to  continue  their 
operations  for  more  than  another  Tear. 

The  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia,  the  tramways  and  a  short  tentative 
i-ailway ,  the  Kussian  bank  de  Fr€tii,  and  the  lotemational  Bank  are  in 
existence,  but  are  not  very  profitable  concerns. 

IVIuch  of  the  failure  that  has  overtaken  these  enteiprises  might  have 
been  averted  if  in  the  beginning  the  management  had  been  confided 
to  men  of  experience  and  tried  capacity,  who  could  have  gauged  the 
national  character,  manipulated  business  methods  and  customs  to 
advantage,  and  conciliate  the  prejudices  and  opposition  which  are 
strongly  felt  here  against  innovations  by  favorable  concessions  and 
privileges.  But  instead  of  this  precaution,  young  men  with  little 
experience  and  no  knowledge  of  oriental  ways  were  put  into  positions 
of  great  responsibility  and  difficulty;  and  though  they  may  have  done 
their  beat  to  achieve  success,  their  European  business  instincts  led 
them  to  adopt  means  and  put  into  execution  expedients  which  were 
certain  to  involve  failure  and  loss. 

These  unsuccessful  ventures  have  greatly  tended  to  lower  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  reputation  of  Persia  among  the  capitalists  of 
Europe. 

Persia  is  not  destitute  of  natural  and  mineral  resources,  but  their 
utilization  must  be  secured  by  other  means  than  those  hitherto  adopted 
and  put  into  force. 

1  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  English  legation  for  most  of 
the  figures  in  regard  to  imports  and  exports  embodied  in  this  report. 
Hebbert  W.  Bowbn, 

Cormd-Oeneral. 

Teheran,  September  U,  1899. 


SVPFLEMENTARY. 

I  inclose  a  report  written  by  Job  Pater,  of  this  city,  in  regard  to 
hia  trade  with  the  United  States.  It  is  the  first  report  that  has  ever 
been  secured  from  anyone  doing  business  directly  with  the  United  States 
from  Persia.  The  writer  is  an  energetic  youngf  man,  who  is  directing 
special  attention  to  the  introduction  of  Amencan  manufactures  into 
Persia;  and,  considering  the  short  time  he  has  been  in  communication 
with  United  States  merchants,  he  has  succeeded  very  well. 

John  Ttuer, 
Vice-  Conmd-  General. 

Tehebam,  Myoember  9,  1899. 


Liet  of  American  manuiactdres  sold  by  the  nnderdgned  dnring  the  flrat  six  months 
ot  hia  commiBBJon  bnaineea: 

Machinery — pumping  enginee,  knitting  machines,  etc $2,472 

Electric  worie,  caniase  %htB,etc 528 

Phouc^raphs,  gramopnones,  graphophones,  zonophones,  etc 210 

Miaceltaneoofi— shirts,  collara,  accordioos,  etc 182 

Sold  at  ready  cash,  paid  in  advance  by  buTere 3,892 
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Orders  on  hand  for  which  pHymenls  are  not  yet  completed: 

On  pumping  engines tI>,S40 

On  agricultural  implements 1,100 

On  iMnpefor  keroeeoe 1,000 


All  manufacturers  are  requested,  when  receiving  orders  through  ua,  to  folloir 
exactly  the  inetnictionB  ^ven,  as  these  are  based  upon  our  experience  and  knowledge 
of  local  means  of  transportation. 


For  inglance,  1  ,  ,  .     „ 

immediately  by  poet,  as  we  had  received  an  important  order  from  one  of  our  r^ular 
customers,  who,  nowever,  wanted  to  see  Uie  samples  in  order  to  make  a  choice. 
The  manufacturer  wrote,  after  having  received  two  telesrama  from  us  asking  if  said 
samples  had  been  sent  by  post  (cost  of  cabling,  $32) ;  "As  the  goods  are  to  go  by 
American  eicpress,  no  time  will  be  saved  by  sending  two  cap  lights  sepai^sly,  etc. 
Afterwards  the  manufacturer  wrote:  "It  was  impossible  to  send  the  cap  lights  by 
poet,  as  there  is  no  p08t--parcel  service  between  the  United  States  and  Persia."  I  had 
explained  in  my  order  that  postal  parcels  could  be  forwarded  by  the  American 
Expres  Company  at  New  York  to  its  office  in  Bremen,  which  would  have  readily 
forwarded  them  to  Teheran,  as  post-parcel  service  does  exist  between  Bremen  and 
Teheran. 

Samples  of  all  kinds  of  articles,  except  of  liquids  and  dangerous  goods  like  powder, 
ete.,  may  be  sent  by  the  medium  of  any  American  transportation  company  which 
has  an  ofSce  in  Europe,  via  Bremen,  directly  te  Teheran,  groaa  weight  of  paroels  not 
to  exceed  3  kilograms  (6. 6  pounds) . 


As  transportation  in  Pereia  is  very  rough,  goods  have  to  be  pecked  in  soch  a  way 
that,  even  if  they  drop  from  a  height  of  5  feet,  neither  cases  nor  contents  suffer. 
Goods  are  mostly  forwarded  on  mule  back,  and  at  every  station  the  caravan  diiveis 
simply  untie  the  ropes  which  hold  goods  on  the  backs  of  animals  and  let  these  drop 
down  indifferently  without  considering  in  the  least  the  kind  of  articles  tfiey  handle. 

All  cases  must  be  heavily  tin  lined,  and  the  utmost  care  taken  that  jMcking  be 
waterproof,  as  otherwise  metal  parts  of  fine  machinery,  etc.,  will  rust  CBsea  muat 
be  very  solidly  made. 


Packages  of  not  more  than  90  kiltwrams  (180  pounds)  weight  can  be  sent  on 
through  Dill  of  lading  in  my  name  to  the  port  of  Bushire;  duplicate  of  bill  of  lading 
to  me  (by  registered  letter)  at  Teheran. 

Cases  containing  very  heavy  pieces  should  be  himished  with  inside  Bupporta  of 
iron  or  wood.  In  packmg  cast-iron  plates  (for  instance,  bed  plates  of  machmee)  the 
utmost  care  should  be  t^en,  and  ifpossible  they  should  be  detached  from  heavy 
engines.  The  reason  that  very  heavy  pieces  can  not  be  carried  in  this  country  except 
with  the  greatest  danger  and  risk  is  because  of  inefficient  means  of  transportation. 
As  packages  of  more  toan  95  kilograms  (209  pounds)  have  to  be  sent  on  Biers  from 
Bagdad  to  different  places  in  Persia  (which  transportation  costs  more  than  double  that 
on  animal  back),  all  kinds  of  machinery,  if  not  too  difficult  to  mount,  should  be 
sent  in  separate  pieces.  If,  however,  machines  are  too  complicated,  packages  of  400 
to  500  kilograms  (8S0  te  1,100  pounds)  can  be  sent  and  transported  on  biers. 

It  is  always  preferable,  in  order  te  obtain  a  quick  transportj  for  goods  to  be  packed 
in  as  many  parcels  of  the  same  weight  as  may  be  convenient;  for  instance,  there 
should  be  always  two  packages  of  the  same  weight,  so  as  te  equalize  the  load  on  the 

Any  other  information  concerning  exports  from  America  te  Persia  will  be  isadily 

S'ven  by  the  undersigned,  who  mncerely  dedree  to  open  a  permanent  ma^et  foi 
merican  products  in  central  Ana. 

Job.  Pub. 
Teheran,  Notianber  1,  1899. 
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STRAITS    SETTIiEMEIfl^TS, 

In  obedience  to  the  instmctions  embraced  in  the  Department's  cir- 
cnlar  of  July  10  last,  I  give  comparatire  statements  ot  the  values  of 
articles  imported  from  the  Unit^  States  into  the  Straits  Settlements 
and  of  articles  exported  from  these  Settlements  to  the  United  States 
for  the  years  1S97  and  1898,  demonstrating  an  increase  for  the  latter 
period  of  (4,512,445,  or  21.11  per  cent. 
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■  Tbe  nlnca  in  these  Ublet  wblch  comure  the  tnde  for  1897  and  1898,  on 
reney.  Aa  the  value  or  the  Ueilcan  doHar  kverased  48.8  cents  In  1898  &□ 
attempt  tuu  been  made  tn  fflTe  the  equiTSleule  In  Ualted  Btatet  ciuTencj. 
ttsde  are  gtrea  In  the  mpplementary  report. 
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SlNQAPOBE,  Octobp.r  16,  1899. 


R.  A.  MoSBLET,  Jr., 

C&nmtl- General. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


tal  and  principal  port,  and  at  the  other  Penang  and  Malacca.  Tne 
area  of  the  colony  is  1,526  square  miles.  It  comprises  the  island  of 
Singapore,  the  town  and  province  of  Malacca,  the  territory  of  the 
island  of  Dingings,  the  town  and  inland  of  Penang,  province  of  Wel- 
lesley,  and  their  dependencies.  The  Cocos  or  Keeling  Islands  and 
Christmas  Island,  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  were  placed  under  the 
government  of  the  Straits  Settlements  in  1886  and  1889,  respectively. 


Id  continuation  of  my  communication  of  October  2d,  last,  in  regard 
to  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  this  colony,  I  give  below 
comparative  statements  of  values  of  articles  exported  from  this  col- 
ony to  the  United  Stat«s  and  of  articles  imported  from  the  latter 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1898  and  1899. 

The  totals,  in  Mexican  dollars,  for  the  two  periods  were  as  follows: 
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11.641.461 

I,4!3.»84 

6.602.1772 
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Showing  the  large  increase  of  $6,502,072  in  exports  and  of  $117,527 
in  imports.  In  the  former,  tin  accounted  for  $6,030,915,  and  in  the 
latter^  wheat  flour  shows  $69,090  and  machinery  $21,767  as  the  priu- 
cipal  increases. 
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In  18d7  and  1898  the  gross  tr&de  of  this  colony,  deducting  treasure, 
was: 
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This  represented  an  increase  in  imports  of  $24,654,475  Mexican,  or 
in,785,117  sterling,  or  $8,687,273  United  States  gold,  and  in  exports 
of  $31,479,(H6  Mexican,  or  £1,588,621,  or  $7,731,034  United  Stat«a 
gold.  The  principal  articles  of  export  from  the  Straits  Settlements 
are  gambler,  gutta-percha,  coffee,  hides,  rattans,  sago  flour,  pepper, 
tin,  tapioca,  copra,  nutmegs,  canes,  gum  benjamin,  gum  copal,  gum 
dammar  gamboge,  stick-lac,  mother-oi-pearl  shells,  etc. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  into  the  Stntite  Settlements  are 
cotton  goods,  specie,  provisions,  coal,  rice,  hardware  and  cutlery, 
twist  (colored  and  plain),  handkerchiefs,  paper,  malt  liquor,  spirits, 
tobacco,  wheat  flour,  petroleum,  and  European  and  American  manu- 
factures. 

The  total  value  of  the  gross  trade  for  the  six  months  ending  June 
80,  1898  and  1899,  was: 


FlratBlxmonthfr- 
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During  the  first  half  of  1899,  the  value  of  imports  was  $120^306,064 
Mexican  ($57,937,064  United  States  currency),  showing  an  increase 
of  $16,647,427  Mexican  ($10,118,762  United  States  currency)  over 
that  of  the  same  period  of  1898. 

The  value  of  exports  was  $106,054,223  Mexican  ($51,073,664  United 
States  currency),  snowing  an  increase  of  $13,714,129  Mexican  ($8,476,- 
859  United  States  currency)  as  compared  with  the  values  for  the  first 
half  of  1898. 

SHIPPING. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  merchant  vessels,  warships,  transports, 
and  yachts  of  all  nations  arrived  at  and  departed  from  this  port 
during  the  year  1898  were  10,013  and  9,086,556,  respectively,  beiog  a 
decrease  of  108  vessels,  but  an  increase  of  93,440  tons. 

Statistics  for  1899  are  not  yet  available,  but  the  marine  department 
estimates  an  increase  in  tonn^e  over  last  year  of  more  than  500,000 
tons. 


The  silver  dollar  (British  and  Mexican)  of  100  cents  is  used,  witti 
silver  and  copper  coins  representing  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar,     pf 
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eilver,  the  50-cent  (half-dollar)  piece,  20-cent  piece,  10-cent  piece,  and 
5-cent  piece  are  in  circulation.  The  bank-note  circulation  amounta  to 
$7,737,057  Mexican,  monthly  average.  The  note  iasue  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China  and  the 
Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation. 

EXCHANQE. 

During  the  year  1S98,  the  average  rate  with  London  was:  Bank  bills 
sterling,  on  demand,  Is.  ll^^d. ;  four  moaths  sight  Is.  lli^d. ,  the  high- 
est and  lowest  quotation  being  for  demand  Is.  11{^.  and  Is.  lO^d. 
and  for  four  months  2s.  Ofid.  and  Is.  llfd.,  respectively.  The  highest 
and  lowest  rates  on  New  York  were  48  and  iii  cents  gold  per  dollar 
silver. 

The  banking  institutions  doing  business  in  the  colony  aro: 


The  Chartered  Bank  of  iDdla.  AuBtnlla,  uid  China... 

HonakonE  and  Shangh^  Banklns  Corporation 

MetcanttTe Bank aiiDdla.  Limited 

NederUads  Trading  Bocletr 

The  Banked  China  and  Jafian,  Umltsd 


no,  000.00 
flS&,TSS,DO 


The  revenue  for  the  year  was  $5,071^1  Mexican,  and  the  expendi- 
ture H,587,S66,  an  increase  of  1751,074  and  $157,673,  respectively, 
over  the  previous  year  (1897). 

TRANSFOBTATIOK. 

Ocecm. — ^The  great  steam  lines  connecting  Singapore  with  the  ports 
of  Europe  and  ue  Far  Bast  and  by  transshipment  with  those  ot  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United  States  are:  The  Comp^nie 
des  Messageries  Maritimes  (French),  the  Peninsula  and  Oriental  St«am 
Navigation  Company  (British),  the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd  (German), 
the  Austrian  Lloyd  St«am  Navigation  Company  (Austrian),  the  Com- 
paSfa  TransatUntica  (Spanish),  the  Deutsche  Dampfschiffs-Rederei 
(German),  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company  (British),  the  Glen  Line  of 
steam  packets  (British),  the  mvigazione  Generale  Italiaua  (Italian), 
the  Ben  Line  (British),  the  China  Mutual  St«am  Navigation  Company, 
Limited  (British),  and  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (Japanese). 

The  chartered  steamers  (freight  only)  of  Messrs.  Barber  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  leave  that  port  afeut  twice  a  month  for  this  place  and 
ports  of  China  and  Japan,  but  these  have  little  or  no  accommodation 
for  passengers. 

Lines  to  a^acetii  States  and  ixHonies. — The  British  India  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  Limited  (British),  Singapore,  Calcutta,  and 
intermediate  ports  and  the  Philippines;  the  Koninklyke  Paketvaart 
Maatschappy  (Dutch),  Singapore  and  Batavia;  the  Messageries  Mari- 


times (French),  branch  line,  Singapore  and  Java  ports,  Singapore  and 
Saigon;  the  Kast  Indian  Steamsnip  Company,  Limited  (German), 
Singapore  to  Bangkok,  Singapore  to  Saigon,  Singapore  to  Nether- 
lands Indies,  Singapore  to  British  North  Borneo;  Apcar  and  Jardine 
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lines  (BritiBh),  Hongkong  to  Calcutta,  calling  at  Singapoi-e;  Sarawak 
and  Singapore  Steamship  Company  (Sarawak  Government),  Singapore 
and  Kuching  (Sarawak);  the  Campagnia  Trauiiatlaatica  (American 
flag),  Singapore  and  Manila. 

Uoaetwue  and  river  Uries. — There  are  nmnerous  vessels  eng^ed  in 
the  coasting  trade  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  between  Singapore  and 
Penang,  which  call  at  the  inteimediate  ports  of  Malacca,  the  Dingdings, 
Port  Dickson,  and  Port  Weld,  and  also  proceed  up  the  Klang  and 
Perak  rivers  as  far  aa  navigable.  The  Straits  Steamship  Company  is 
the  principal  line  in  the  trade,  and  the  one  which  carrie.'g  the  regular 
mail. 

Jioads,  radlways^  and  canals. — There  are  no  navigable  canals  in  the 
colony  proper,  no  railways,  and  only  about  10  miles  of  tramway — at 
Penang.  There  is  a  complete  system  of  maoadamized  roads  thi-ough- 
out  the  colony  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  but  they  can  not  be  consid- 
ered as  commercial  routes. 

OOMMUNICATION   BETWEEN  THE   UNITED  STATES   AND   8INOAFOBE. 

To  the  Pacific  coast,  the  most  expeditious  route  is  via  Saigon,  Hong- 
kong, and  Japan  to  San  Francisco;  to  the  Eastern  seaboard,  via 
Colombo,  Suez  Canal  to  Europe,  and  thence  by  transshipment  to  New 
York,  or  direct  to  New  York  from  Singapore  via  Colombo  and  the 
Suez  Canal. 

FKEIQHT  AKD  TELBaRAPHa 

Freight  to  London  in  1898  ranged  from  20s.  to  528.  6d.  ^.86  to 
$12.75)  per  ton,  Singapore  scale. 

To  the  United  States  (New  York)  1898,  from  17a.  6d.  to  35a.  (»4.26 
to  $8. 40)  per  ton,  Singapore  scale.    Present  rates  are  on  the  same  WeL 

To  San  Francisco,  as  per  schedules  attached. 

To  Calcutta,  without  change  since  last  year. 

The  colony  has  connection  with  all  parts  of  the  world  through  the 
EasternExteusion  Australasia  and  China  Telegraph  Company's  system. 

Dn)U8TI{I£S. 

The  principal  local  industries  are  making  wharves  and  docks,  ship- 
building tin-smelting  works,  aerated-water  works,  ice-works  manufac- 
tories, pineapple-canning  factories,  sawmills,  rice-cleaning  milla,  and 
distilleries. 


Foreign  imports  coming  into  the  ports  of  the  Straits  Settlement  are 
admitted  free,  no  duty  whatever  being  imposed;  neither  are  there  any 
taxes  or  restrictions  upon  commercial  travelers.  There  are  no  laws  or 
regulations  of  a  discriminating  character  imposed  upon  American 
shipping.  There  is  no  requirement  that  goods  should  be  marked  to 
show  the  country  in  which  they  originated  or  were  manufactured. 
R.  A.  MOBELEY,  Jr., 

ConmJrGeiieral. 
SiNGAPOBE,  Nowmher  16^  1899. 
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Copra,  in  bags do 

Gambler,  block,  lota  of  25  tons  or  over do 
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HoNUKoNO,  Novanbtr  Itl,  1399. 


I.  Van  Bcbkn,  AgaiL 


A81AT10  TUKKBX. 

TDBKET  IN  ASIA. 


There  are  few  new  or  importAnt  features  of  commerce  in  this  con- 
Bular  district.  Mo  special  aisturbaaces  have  occurred  during  the  last 
year  in  this  r^on  to  check  trade,  and  the  people  have  followed  their 
usual  Tocations  with  a  degree  of  security  that  has  been  unusual  for 
several  years  past.  Yet  merchants  universally  complain  of  dull  times, 
and  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  is 
rapidly  diminishing.  The  Government  prohibits  almost  all  merchante 
of  the  interior  from  visiting  Constantinople,  and  consequently  pur- 
chases have  been  light.  The  crops  have  been  fairly  good.  There  is 
wheat  enough  in  this  region  for  two  years'  local  consumption. 

I  send  herewith  a  tab^  showing  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports 
of  the  province  of  Sivas  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899.  It  is 
based  upon  estimates  furnished  by  numerous  merchaDtui  in  the  various 
lines,  but,  although  considerable  effort  has  been  made  to  have  it  as 
accurate  as  possible,  it  can  not  be  called  very  exact.  As  usu&L  it 
shows  a  balance  of  trade  against  this  portion  of  the  country.  The 
same  thing  seems  to  be  true  of  the  country  taken  as  a  whole,  for  the 
statistics  of  all  the  reports  from  Turkey  published  in  last  year's  Com- 
mercial Kelations  give  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  amounting 
to  more  than  $50,000,000.  There  has  been  no  direct  trade  between 
this  province  and  the  United  States.  Cotton  cloth  and  sewing  machines 
are  the  only  articles  of  American  manufacture  sold  here.  Oriental 
rugs  and  probably  a  certain  quantity  of  wool  go  indirectly  to  the 
United  States.  The  wool  trade  is  not  carried  on  in  a  very  systematic 
way.  The  farmers  bring  their  wool  in  small  lots  to  the  city,  where  it 
is  bought  or  bartered  for  by  the  merchants,  who  forward  it  to  Sam- 
Boun  or  Constantinople  in  varying  amounts,  as  opportunities  for  trans- 
port by  wagons  or  camels  happen  to  present  tnemselves.  The  wool 
collected  at  Samsoun  is  generally  sent  to  Constantinople,  where  the 
real  export  business  is  carried  on.  The  annual  product  of  wool  in 
the  province  of  Sivas  is  valued  at  about  $260,000.  Two-thirds  of  it 
is  exported.  What  remains  is  made  into  carpets,  beds,  stockings,  and 
felt.  The  wool  is  called  of  good  quality  and  is  unusually  clean. 
Washed  wool  sells  here  at  9  or  10  piasters  the  ohe.  or  14  to  17  cents  a 
pound.  Lambs'  wool  sells  at  from  6  to  8  piasters  the  ohe^  or  from  9  to 
12  cents  a  pound.  Lambs'  wool  is  used  without  washmg  in  carpet 
making. 

THE  ANGORA   GOAT. 

The  increased  attention  given  to  the  keeping  of  goats  in  the  United 
States  su^ests  the  propriety  of  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  Angora 
or  mohair  goat. 

The  city  and  province  of  Angora  lie  west  of  the  Sivas  province  and 
southeast  of  Constantinople,  with  which  the  city  of  Angora  is  con- 
nected by  a  railroad  about  250  miles  long.  It  is  a  region  of  country, 
I  am  told,  resembling  the  State  of  Colorado — mountainous,  rocky, 
sparsely  wooded,  and  poorly  watered.  The  fortieth  parallel  of  north 
latitude  passes  almost  through  Angora  and  Denver.  The  area  of  the 
province  is  about  25,000  square  miles.     The  winters  are  cold,  rather 
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long,  and  snow  is  abundant  From  May  to  September  little  or  no  lain 
ta\lB. 

It  ia  from  the  weatem  part  of  this  province  and  from  the  province 
of  Ca^tamouni,  lyingnorthof  Angora,  that  the  world's  supply  of  choice 
mohair  goats  is  drawn.  I  believe  tnat  Angora  goats  raised  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  require  a  periodical  ionision  of  new  blood 
from  this  stock  in  order  to  preserve  the  race  true  to  the  original. 

The  best  class  of  Angora  goats  is  not  now  found  at  Angora  itself,  and 
in  recent  years  purchaaea  for  export  have  been  made  at  G6tM6  and 
Kibriz,  in  the  Boli  district  of  the  Caatamouni  province.  Mohair  goats 
are  raised  in  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  but  sufficient  care  is  not  given 
to  breeding  and  rearing  them,  and  the  race  Is  inferior.  Perhaps 
climate  ana  other  natur^  conditions  also  make  the  breed  less  desiratue 
in  other  regions.  Even  in  the  districts  where  the  Angora  goat  is 
found  at  its  Dest,  its  raising  is  left  largely  to  chance  and  to  nature. 

The  average  fleece  of  mohair  from  choice,  picked  Angora  goats,  H 
to  Si  years  old,  is  9i  pounds  for  males  and  5i  pounds  for  females.  The 
yield  from  choice  goats  witliout  selection  as  to  ^e — i.  e.,  from  1^  to  4 
years  old — is  about  6  pounds  for  males  and  4  pounds  for  females. 
Third-class  goats  will  average  about  4  pounds  of  wool  a  year. 

Angora  goats  of  the  best  class,  2^  to  3^  years  old,  are  valued  at 
about  $18  for  males  and  $7  for  females.  The  average  price  of  beet 
he  goats  without  selection  as  to  age  is  $15,  and  of  she  goats,  9&.  Of 
course  in  some  ca^es,  a  particularly  Sue  buck  may  go  as  high  as  $50; 
or  the  owner  may  refuse  to  sell  him  at  any  price. 

The  prices  above  quoted  are  for  the  goats  on  the  spot,  and  do  not 
include  commissions  or  other  charges. 

Angora  goats  can  not  be  exported  from  this  country  without  an 
imperial  permit  Such  a  permit  is  difficult  to  obtain,  requires  time, 
and  costs  considerable  money.  It  should  be  obtained  at  Constanti- 
nople before  the  goats  are  purchased  for  export.  A  certificate  of 
health  for  each  goat  is  also  desirable  (sometimes  necessary)  before  it 
is  paid  for. 

Probably  a  permit  for  export  may  be  obtained  more  readily  and 
cheaply  by  some  private  Ottoman  subject  than  by  a  foreigner  through 
his  luplomatic  or  consular  representative. 

NEW  ENTBBPBISBS. 

iVew  railroads  in  Asia  Mmor. — The  building  of  a  railway  connect- 
ing Constantinople  with  Bagdad  and  the  Persian  Gulf  has  loiw  been 
talked  of,  and  has  several  times  seemed  near  realization.  But  no 
railroads  have  yet  been  built  east  of  Angora  and  Konieh,  The  ques- 
tion is  now  receiving  special  and  perhaps  more  practical  attention. 
No  less  than  five  different  projects  have  been  submitted  to  the  Sultan, 
who,  DO  doubt,  finds  himself  embarrassed  by  the  number  of  conflicting 
interests,  each  more  or  loss  backed  by  rival  European  powers. 

The  five  projects,  according  to  Le  Temps,  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Project  of  Mr.  Tonietti,  representing  an  Anglo-Italian  syndi- 
cate. This  line  would  run  from  Alexandretta  or  Suedieh,  via  Aleppo, 
Deir,  and  Bagdiid,  to  Bassorab,  with  a  branch  line  joining  Alexandretta 
to  Konieh.  Mr.  Tonietti  does  not  demand  any  kilometric  guaranty, 
but  asks  concessions  of  land,  mining,  and  irrigation  rights. 

(2)  Project  of  Mr.  Cotard,  not  representing  any  syndicate  and  not 
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askiag  for  any  kilometric  guaranty.     He  coarse  is  from  Konieh  to 
Bassorah,  via  Adena,  Alexandretta,  Aleppo,  Deir,  and  fiasnlad. 

(3)  Project  of  Mr.  Beichnitzer,  representing  a  powerrul  English 
syndicate.     It  resembles  the  last. 

(4)  Project  of  Mr.  Spruyt,  representing  a  Belgian  syndicate,  also 
askingfor  no  kilometric  guaranty.  The  coarse  is  from  Scutari,  via 
Boli,  Tossia,  Amaseia,  'uikat,  Sivas,  Hamli,  Diarbekir,  Mosul,  to 
Bagdad,  with  a  connecting  line  from  Tossia  to  Sinope,  via  Castamouni 
and  Bc^abad. 

(5)  Project  of  the  Anatolia  Railroad  Society  or  Deutsche  Bank,' 
which  contemplates  an  extension  of  its  present  line  from  Angora,  via 
Yosgat  or  Cesarea,  Sivas,  Aintab,  LTrfa,  Diarbekir,  Mardin,  Mosul,  to 
Bagdad,  with  a  branch  from  Anitab  to  Alexandretta,  and  anotiier 
branch  from  Aintab,  via  Adena  and  Marash,  to  Konieh,  and  an  eventual 
extension  to  Bassorah.  It  is  reported  that  an  ^reement  unounting  to 
a  consolidation  has  been  arranged  between  this  German  company  and 
the  French  company  owning  the  line  fi'om  Smyrna  to  Kaasaba  and 
Afiun  Karahissar,  capitalized  at  $50,000,000,  and  it  is  proposed  to  sell 
20  per  cent  of  the  shares  to  Ottoman  firms,  and  call  the  remodeled 
enterprise  "The  Imperial  Ottoman  Railroad  Company  of  His  Majesty 
the  Sultan,  Abdul  Hamid  11,"  in  order  to  avoid  foreign  complications 
with  the  promoters  of  other  projects.  A  commission  of  engineers, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  German  consul-general  at  Constantinople, 
is  now  visiting  the  country  to  perfect  the  pkns. 

Russia  is  not  indifferent  to  taese  gigantic  schemes  for  opening  up  a 
country  which  was  once  the  granary  of  the  world,  schemes  which,  if 
realized,  would  mean  spheres  of  influence,  a  quick  route  to  India  and 
the  East,  competing  with  the  Suez  Canal,  and  wheat  at  Constantinople 
to  rival  the  Ajnerican  and  Russian  products. 

Bank, — A  branch  office  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  has  been 
established  at  ^vas,  Mr.  M.  Hanemoglou  director,  P.  Christodoulidia 
subdirector.  It  does  a  general  banking  business,  in  addition  to 
receiving  government  revenues  and  the  money  payable  to  the  Russian 
war  indemnity.  The  establishment  of  this  bank  uiould  have  a  favor- 
able effect  upon  local  and  foreign  commerce.  It  may  be  of  advant^e 
also  to  the  considerable  number  of  Armenians  wno  reside  in  the 
United  States  and  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  their  earnings  to  their 
dependent  relatives  in  this  country. 

A  company  is  being  formed  at  Constantinople  to  carry  on  a  wool- 
spinning  mill  at  Sivas.  If  established,  it  will  be  the  first  important 
manufacturing  enterprise,  except  flour  mills,  attempted  in  this  prov- 
ince for  many  years.  A  small  silk-weaving  establishment  was  started 
last  year  at  Sivas,  and  though  worked  in  a  primitive  way  and  with 
little  capital,  I  am  told  it  has  proved  moderately  profitable.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  young  mulberry  trees  have  been  set  out,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  silk  culture  will  be  considerably  increased.  Kaw  silk 
pays  a  tax  of  10  per  cent. 

OFPOETUNiriES  FOB  BUSnTEBB. 

Aa  stated  above,  cotton  cloth  and  sewing  machines  are  the  only 
United  States  products  sold  here  at  present    Tools,  clocks,  watches, 

>  See  Advance  Sheets  of  Consular  Reports  No.  665,  Febniaiy  28, 1990, 
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paper,  ready-made  shoes,  and  leather  might  be  brought  from  America, 
if  they  were  cheap  and  if  fre^hts  were  low  enough  to  compete  with 
Europe. 

The  establishment,  through  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  consul- 
general,  of  a  direct  steamship  Hue  between  !New  York  and  Constanti- 
nople by  Messrs.  Barber  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  should  hare  some 
favorable  influence  upon  the  trade  of  this  consular  district  But 
although  they  issue  through  bills  of  lading  from  New  York  to  Samsoun, 
with  transshipment  at  Constantinople,  it  is  not  probable  that  a  very 
considerable  commerce  will  be  built  up  between  the  United  States  and 
this  district  until  there  are  American  vessels  coming  to  Samsoun.  The 
importation  of  American  flour  to  Constantinople  by  this  line  has 
affected  the  local  grain  merchants,  by  checking  the  exportation  of  wheat 
from  the  Sivas  province  to  ConstBntinople. 

The  question  of  fuel  is  one  which  will  ere  long  beserious.  The  forests 
here  are  fast  being  destroyed  root  and  branch,  and  no  new  ones  are 
planted  or  allowed  to  spring  up.  The  country  is  given  up  to  grazing. 
Deposits  of  coal  doubdess  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but 
they  are  not  worked.  Dung  (tezek)  is  already  the  main  fuel  of  the 
country.  Petroleum  stoves  ought  to  And  a  sale  here,  if  they  are  cheap, 
simple  in  construction,  and  can  burn  Russian  petroleum  without 
making  a  bad  odor.  An  oil  stove  which  I  brought  from  the  United 
States  was  much  admired  by  the  Turkish  officials,  and  at  the  request 
of  some  of  them,  the  dragoman  ordered  half  a  dozen  similar  stoves 
for  them.  But  on  account  of  several  transshipments  and  delays  in 
foreign  ports,  the  stoves  were  eleven  months  in  coming,  arrived  after 
the  cold  season  was  over,  wei%  injured  by  the  transit,  cost  $d  apiece 
for  freight  alone,  and  the  officials  generally  repudiated  their  oraers. 
That  was  an  experience  in  importation  which,  if  not  typical,  illustrates 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  establishing  a  foreign  trade.  A  direct  steamer 
line  to  Samsoun  would  do  much  to  obviate  Qiese  difficulties. 

Large  quantities  of  fruits  are  raised  at  Amasia,  Tokat,  and  Malstia, 
^though  the  cultivation  is  carried  on  by  primitive  methods  and  with 
the  la^^  of  energy  characteristic  of  the  Orient.  The  crops  of  fruits  at 
Amasia  and  Tokat  were  above  the  average  this  year  and  sold  so 
cheaply  that  it  scarcely  paid  to  gather  tiiem.  Cherries,  apricots, 
grapes,  pears,  peaches,  and  apples  are  the  chief  fruits  raised.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  favorable  climate  and  the  low  cost  of  land  and 
labor  would  make  fruit  drying  and  canning  profitable  at  Amasia 
and  Tokat,  but  practically  nothing  of  that  soi-t  is  done.  Glass  fruit- 
preserving  jars  might  profitably  be  introduced.  The  manufacture  of 
wine  and  spirits  according  to  approved  modem  methods  might  also  be 
remimerative.  Fair  sorts  of  wioe  are  made  in  most  Christian  house- 
holds at  Tokat,  Amasiaj  and  Marsovan.  It  retails  for  about  30  cents  a 
gallon.  Large  quantities  of  "raki"  are  made  by  fermenting  the  resi- 
due from  the  grapes  after  the  juice  is  pressed  out,  and  distilling  it  with 
anise,  mint,  mastic,  and  rose  leaves.  It  is  sold  for  about  85  cents  a 
gallon.  Probably  the  larger  portion  of  grape  juices  is  boiled  down 
into  a  grape-sugar  molasses  called  "pecmez."  It  resembles  inconsist- 
ency and  taste  the  settlings  of  Puerto  Rico  molasses. 

The  consumption  of  beer  is  on  the  increase,  and  this  might  be  manu- 
factured here  instead  of  being  imported  from  Europe  and  Constanti- 
nople. Bariey  is  abundant  and  of  good  quality.  Hops  grow  wild  in 
small  quantities  about  Tokat  and  Amasia,  and  m^ht  easily  be  culti- 
vated if  there  were  any  demand  for  them. 
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It  may  be  reiterated  that  the  requisites  for  building  up  trade  with 
the  United  States  are  direct  steamer  Hues  aod  lower  freights  to  the 
Black  Sea,  samples  of  the  goods  (uot  catalogues),  prices  given  in  tenns 
which  can  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  local  merchants,  the 
establishment  at  the  seaport  cities  of  commercial  displays  or  large 
general  wholesale  houses,  with  goods  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
country  in  stock,  and  competent  traveling  salesmen  for  the  interior 
towns. 

MiLO  A.  Jewett,  Comid. 

S1VA8,  October  26,  1899. 
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Under  date  of  November  1,  1899,  Mr.  G.  C.  Stephopoulo,  consular 
agent  at  Samsoiin,  sends  a  commercial  report  on  the  trade  of  Somsbun 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1899,  which  I  reproduce  as  follows: 

Without  dwelling  much  on  details,  I  shall  nve  in  general  terms 
some  information  wnich  may  interest  American  dealers,  and  some  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  the  opportuDities  for  developing  commerce 
Between  the  United  StBtes  ana  this  district 


This  year,  the  crops  in  Samsoun  and  the  interior  are  from  20  to  26 
per  cent  latter  than  last  year,  while  in  some  provinces  of  Turkey  they 
were  almost  a  complete  failure  on  accoiint  of  the  lack  of  rain.  It  is 
expected,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  the  crops  here,  that  the  exporta- 
tion will  be  very  considerable. 


Skins. — Among  the  principal  products  sent  to  the  American  market 
are  goatskins.  "Diese  are  shipped  to  Marseilles  or  London,  and  after 
being  warehoused  there  are  sent  to  the  United  States  at  an  advanced 
price.  According  to  the  information  which  I  have  collected,  goatskins 
to  the  value  of  ¥134,000  have  been  eimorted  during  the  ^ear  ended 
June  SO,  1899,  and  most  of  them  have  been  sold  to  the  United  States 
through  the  above-mentioned  markets.  I  would  call  the  attention  of 
American  manufacturers  to  the  fact  that  it  would  certainly  be  to  their 
advantage  to  send  their  orders  direct  to  Samsoun.  Goatskins  are  sold 
at  the  present  time  at  50  to  60  cents  (12  to  14  piasters)  each,  weighing 
330  to  360  pounds  per  100  skins. 

Wool. — This  product  is  exported  in  great  quantitiea  to  the  United 
States  through  foreign  marketSj  and  naturally  this  indirect  trans- 
action adds  considerably  to  its  price  in  America.  The  white  unwashed 
first  quality  sells  at  4  to  5  cents  a  pound  (4  to  4}  piasters  an  oke). 
The  amount  of  wool  exported  during  the  year  was  630,000  pounds 
(280,000  kilosi,  which  represents  a  value  of  about  f60,000. 

Wh^at. — ^Tnis  produce  is  exported  from  Samsoun  to  various  parts 
of  Turkey,  especially  to  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Beirut,  ana  the 
islands  of  the  archipelago,  and  some  also  to  Greece  and  Maraeilles. 
It  comes  from  the  intenor  as  well  as  from  the  district  of  Samsoun. 
The  total  amount  of  wheat  exported  during  the  year  was  57,170,250 
■wunds  or  26,409,000  kilograms,  valued  at  Cl,330,000. 
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Flow. — Thia  is  also  exported  to  the  variooa  ports  of  Turkey,  and 
especiallj  to  Constantiiiople.  Howeyer,  owine  to  the  recent  intro* 
duction  of  Americsn  flour  in  Constantinople,  uie  local  trade  has  suf- 
fered, American  flour  bein^  cheaper  ana  superior  in  quality.  The 
local  flour  comes  from  the  interior,  where  it  is  ground  in  water  mills. 
There  bein?  no  railroads  in  this  part  of  the  country,  transportation 
by  meauBof  camels,  mules,  w^0DS,eto.,  is  yery  expensive.  Although 
tbis  market  is  always  well  stocked  with  flouFj  in  spite  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  transportatioQ,  I  hare  reason  to  believe  that  if  American 
flour  were  sent  nere  at  low  rates  it  could  be  sold  to  advantage  in  the 
Black  Sea  ports.  These  ports  are  already  being  supplied  with  flour 
from  foreign  markets,  such  as  Marseilles.  I  Iwre  received  samples 
of  American  flour,  and  introduced  tbem  to  the  Black  Sea  merchants, 
and  1  am  doing  my  utmost  to  secure  orders. 

The  local  pnces  of  flour  are  at  present  as  follows: 

First  qualitv per  bag..  $3.60 

Second  quality do 3.00 

Third  qualih- do....    2.90 

ronrth  qtulit]' do 2.80 

The  export  trade  of  this  article,  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1899,  amounted  to  240,000  bags,  each  weighing  168.7  poun£  (76  kilo- 
grams_),  representing  aooat  1760,000  in  value. 

Opvurni  and  wahxm; — Other  articles  interesting  the  American  mar- 
kets are  opium  and  mohair.  Of  the  first,  8240,000  worth  was  exported 
to  Europe,  and  of  the  second,  $90,600  worth. 

T^KUXO. — This  is  one  of  the  principal  products  of  the  Samsoun 
district  and  about  14,625  hundreaweight  (6,500,000  kilograms)  a  year 
are  exported  to  Egypt,  Germany,  France,  and  England.  A  small  quan- 
tity is  also  exported  to  the  United  Stetes  for  the  manufacture  of 
Turkish  cigarettes.  I  wish  once  more  to  call  the  attention  of  American 
importers  to  the  fact  that  large  quantities  of  this  product  are  sold  to 
the  United  States  through  European  markets  at  advanced  prices. 

TRANSPOBTATION  FACILITIES;  AHEEICAN  GOODS. 

This  is  the  most  important  point  in  my  report.  Generally,  goods 
for  America  are  shipped  by  French,  Itiuian,  and  Austrian  steamers. 
The  steamers  never  take  goods  directly  to  America,  but  these  are 
transshipped  at  several  ports  and  consequentlyreach  their  destination 
only  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  months.  The  Barber  &  Co.  steam- 
ship line  of  New  York  has  established,  thanks  to  the  efforts  and 
recommendations  of  our  Consul -General  at  Constantinople,  a  direct  line 
between  New  York  and  that  city,  which  tnkes  Roods  from  Samsoun  by 
transshipment  at  Constantinople.  But  the  fun  effect  of  this  is  not  felt 
at  this  port,  because  the  cargoes  from  here  must  still  be  sent  by  foreign 
steamers  and  transshipped  to  the  Barber  line  at  Constantinople.  The 
advantages  resulting  from  such  a  line  being  established  between  the 
United  states  and  Constantinople  can  in  no  wise  be  overlooked. 
During  the  short  time  that  it  has  been  in  operation,  the  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Constantinople  has  notably  increased.  The 
principal  reason  for  the  lack  of  business  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Bmck  Sea  ports  is  the  fact  that  no  American  vessels  are  seen  in 
these  waters,  while  758  steamers  flying  the  British,  German,  Austrian, 
Bussian,  Greek,  Turkish,  Italian,  ana  Norw^fian  fl^^  have  touched 
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tMs  port  during  the  year  eoded  Juoe  30,  1899.  I  repeat  once  more 
that  without  direct  conimuDication  It  is  impossible  toexpect  important 
commerce;  direct  steamship  facilities  occaaion  an  increase  in  exports 
of  Turkish  products  to  America,  at  lowerprices.  Many  of  the  Ameri- 
can products  could  also  find  ready  sale  in  Samsoun  and  other  distribut- 
ing  porta  of  the  Black  Sea;  for  instance,  hardware,  cotton  and  woolen 
gtKKla,  a^icultural  machinery,  cutlery,  watches,  clocks,  confectionery, 
tools,  uBiis,  thread,  lamps,  shoes,  leather,  and  very  possibly  flour. 
The  superiority  of  American  manufactures  is  already  well  known  in 
this  district,  and  import  £rms  are  ready  to  order  them  as  soon  as  the 
freight  rates  are  sufficiently  reduced. 

I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  if  an  exclusively  American  store  were 
established  at  Samsoun  it  would  very  soon  create  a  considerable 
demand  for  our  goods.  Besides  this,  samples  also  must  be  sent, 
because  the  dealers  cannot  depend  on  illustrated  catalogues,  which 
receive  no  consideration  from  business  men  here.  Many  American 
manufacturers  and  dealers  have  applied  to  this  office,  asking  informa- 
tion in  order  to  introduce  their  goods.  I  ask  for  samples  and  more 
favorable  conditions,  but  their  responses  have  not  been  satisfactory. 

Germany  is  rapidly  surpassing  all  other  nations  in  supplying  Tursey 
with  manufactured  goods,  and  occupies  the  first  place  in  Both  imports 
and  exports.  Soon  after  the  visit  of  Emperor  William  to  Constan- 
tinople, a  fortnightly  line  of  steamships  was  established  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  Germany.  In  commercial  rank  after  Gremiany  come 
Austria,  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  England. 

American  manufacturers  and  exporters  should  remember  that  the 
methods  of  doing  business  here  differ  from  those  in  the  United  States. 
In  this  country,  unportations  are  mostly  made  through  responsible 
persons  known  as  commission  agents  or  commissioD  mercbanta,  who 
inform  the  manufacturers  of  the  Dusiness  standing  of  the  native  mer- 
chants, and,  being  supplied  with  samples,  visit  the  stores  and  secure 
orders.  It  would  pay  our  exporters  to  employ  such  an  agent,  knowii^ 
the  English,  Turkish,  and  Greek  languages,  and  familiar  with  trade 
conditions. 

The  terms  and  conditions  of  payments  offered  by  European  manu- 
facturers are  more  liberal  than  those  offered  by  Americans,  and  credits 
are  allowed  upon  the  favorable  reports  of  tneir  agents.  They  give 
merchants  here,  as  a  rule,  from  one  to  three  months  credit,  while  our 
manufacturers  generally  require  cash,  or  in  some  cases,  even  paym«it 
before  shipment.     Many  negotiations  have  thus  failed. 

Cotton  aooda. — Cotton  goods,  especially  sheetings  and  shirtings,  are 
highly  valued  here,  as  weB  as  throughout  the  interior.  The  American 
sheetings  known  as  Cabot  A  are  recognized  as  the  best  in  quality  and 
durability.  This  article  is  imported  through  commission  merchants  in 
Manchester.  It  may  be  not^  that  some  time  ago,  English  manufac- 
tured sheetings  were  being  sent  to  this  market  under  the  Americao 
trade-mark.  Severe  measures  having  been  taken  by  this  office,  this 
importation  has  ceased, 

^hoes. — United  States  shoes  have  not  made  their  appearance  in  this 
market.  I  think  that  samples  would  facilitate  their  introduction. 
American  rubber  shoes  are  superior  to  those  in  use  here,  which  are 
mostly  of  Russian  manufacture.  I  am  persuaded  that  American  rubber 
shoes,  owing  to  their  recognized  superiority,  would  find  a  good  market 
here,  if  placed  in  the  loAuaa  of  an  active  agent. 
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Lamm' — These  might  find  a  good  opening.  At  the  request  of  the 
mnnicip&lity,  I  suggested  to  some  American  manufacturers  to  make 
offers  for  500  or  1,000  lamps.  The  Dietz  Company,  of  New  York,  sent 
some  samples  of  street  lunps,  but  they  were  not  the  kind  required 
here.  Nevertheless,  I  expect  that  this  company,  which  has  fortunately 
recognized  the  practicability  of  sending  samples,  will  do  business  here 
on  account  of  its  moderate  terms  and  tne  qiiality  of  its  gooda. 

Leaiher. — There  is  a  considerable  sale  of  leather  here,  both  soie  and 
upper.  It  comes  principally  from  Italy,  and  I  believe  American 
leather  may  be  introduced  with  hope  of  success. 

To(A«  ama  machme».—K  very  few  tools  and  machines  are  found  in 
this  market,  while  the  European  importation  is  very  considerable  on 
account  of  tlie  facilities  offered  by  manufacturers  of  these  goods. 

Ha/rdware. — Hardware  might  find  a  ready  sale  in  this  vicinity  if 
price  lists  with  samples  were  sent. 

Clocks  andwatches. — All  kinds  of  clocks  and  watches  are  used  here. 
Most  of  them  are  imported  from  France,  Germany,  and  Austria, 
American  watches,  though  considered  of  superior  value,  are  not  im- 
ported at  all. 

Eggs.—^amsoyia  has  a  large  trade  in  eggs.  They  are  sent  to  France 
and  other  countries.  A  German  house  nas  been  established  here  for 
the  preparation  of  dried  e^s  and  dried  albumen,  but  the  dried-^g 
business  is  not  very  iniportant.  These  products  are  exported  to  France, 
Germany,  and  other  foreign  countries. 


Consular  officers  are  constantly  answering  the  numerous  inquiries 
of  American  manufacturers  and  exporters,  and  no  one  can  deny  their 
readiness  to  assist  them  in  building  up  trade;  but  it  must  be  oi^rved 
that  in  this  region,  exporters  are  lending  but  little  support  to  the 
efforts  of  the  consuls.  Our  manufacturers  do  not  seem  to  take  into 
consideration  the  great  distance  and  the  competition  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  keep  on  discussing  terms  and  conditions,  and  some  go  so  far 
as  to  ask  for  remittances  in  advance  for  their  samples. 

Chamber  of  arnvmerce. — I  wish  also  to  give  information  in  regard 
to  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  this  city.  Some  people  suppose  that 
these  small  Turkish  towns  possess  well-organized  chambers  of  com- 
merce, prepared  to  furnish  valuable  information  and  assist  in  estab- 
lishing trade.    These  bodies  really  exist  only  in  name. 


In  conclusion,  I  would  repeat  that  the  development  of  commercial 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  this  port,  as  well  as  other 
ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  depends  upon  the  following  points: 

First.  The  establishment  of  a  direct  steamship  line. 

Second.  The  sending  of  samples. 
'    Third.  The  appointment  of  agents. 

Fourth.  Prices  and  conditions  of  payment. 

MiLO  A,  Jbwbtt,  Cmisvl. 

SiVAS,  N&oember  U,  1899. 
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SMYRNA. 


Smyrna,  the  principal  seaport  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  is  situated  at  the 
head  of  Smyrna  Bay,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
This  bay  has  an  averse  width  of  5  miles  and  a  length  of  20  milea. 
There  being  no  tide,  a  depth  of  water  capable  of  floating  the  largest 
vessels  of  the  world  can  always  be  found. 


The  vilayet  of  Aidin,  in  whidi  ^nyrna  is  sitnated,  covers  r  surface 
of  63,800  Square  kilometers  (20,772  square  miles),  being  broken  bj 
many  mountain  ranges  and  valleys.  The  valleys  and  plains  are 
generally  under  cultivation,  though  this  is  of  a  vecy  primitive  nature. 


POPDIATION. 


The  population  of  the  vilayet  is  lj400,000,  of  which  960,000  are 
Mohammedans,  the  remainder  being  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  latins, 
this  last  meaning  Greeks  and  Armenians  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chorch. 
Europeans  number  some  65,000,  the  greater  part  living  in  the  city  of 
Smyrna.  Of  Jews,  there  are  about  23,000.  On  an  average  there  are 
26  inhabitants  to  1  square  kilometer  (0.3861  square  mil^.  Smyrna 
proper  has  a  population  of  360,000  to  400,000. 


MOVEMENT  OF   THE  POET. 


About  1,500  steamers  clear  yearly,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,780,000. 
The  nationality  is  divided  as  below: 


Hnmber. 

Tons. 

Hnmber. 

Toim. 

400 
2GD 

100 
110 

JS'SS 

NEW   STEAUaHIP  LIKE. 

Of  great  importance  to  American  trade  is  the  establishment  of  a 
direct  line  of  steamers  between  this  port  and  New  York.  These 
steamers  are  operated  by  Messrs.  Barber  &  Co. ,  of  Kew  York  City,  and 

§ive  a  monthly  service.  Heretofore,  the  freight  rates  on  United 
tates  goods  have  practically  shut  out  our  manufacturei's  from  this 
country.  Merchants  herearekindlydisposed  toward  American  goods, 
but  the  high  freights,  together  witn  a  disposition  to  exact  cash  pay- 
mentsj  have,  up  to  the  present,  prevented  trade  with  America  from 
assuming  the  proportions  which  the  quality  and  price  of  our  manu- 
factureswould  justify.  American  merchants  would,  1  believe,  greatly- 
increase  commerce  with  Turkey  by  establishing  agencies  here  aiid 
ofwrating  through  them.  Credits  couldthenbegiven  with  comparative 
safety.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  agents,  as  but 
few  of  the  local  commission  merchants  are  to  be  depended  upon. 


ogle 
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Besides  many  private  baakitig  hoases,  there  are  ia  Smyraa  three 
importftDt  coDceroa — the  Imperial  OttomaD  Bank,  the  Credit  Lyoa- 
nais,  and  the  Aaatrian-LfiDder  Bank  of  Vienna.  Banking  operations 
consist  in  purchase  and  sale  of  bills,  loans  on  deposit,  open  accounts, 
collection  of  foreign  bills  and  exchange.  The  rate  of  interest  is  from 
6  to  8  per  cent  yearly.     The  legal  rat«  is  9  per  cent. 

SHALLEB  PORTS  OF  THIS  TILATET. 

Business  in  some  of  the  smaller  ports  of  this  yilayet  ia  carried  on 
extensively  in  the  following  articles: 

Dikili—exports  wheat,  barley,  and  valonia. 

Fotcha— exports  salt  and  raisins. 

Vourla — exports  raisins. 

Thisme — exports  raisins  in  large  quantities. 

Scala-Nova — exports  licorice  root  (to  America^,  tobacco,  white  com, 
halva  (a  Turkish  candy),  marmarice,  valonia,  olives  and  olive  oil,  and 
raisins. 

Makri — exports  chrome,  minerals,  and  wood. 

Trade  from  the  above  porte  ia  carried  on  through  Smyrna  merchants. 

KAILBOADe. 

Smyrna  is  the  terminus  of  two  railroad  lines,  operated  one  by  an 
English  and  tlie  other  by  a  French  company.  The  Aidin  road  (Eng- 
lish) has  51S  kilometers  (320  miles)  of  track.  The  Casaba  road  (French) 
has  513i  kilometers  ^319  miles).  There  is  rail  connection  with  Con- 
stantinople from  the  interior  via  Afion-Kara-Hissar  and  the  Anatolian 
Railroad.  Connection  is  also  made  with  roads  to  Konia,  Angora,  and 
many  other  cities. 

WAGON   AND    OABBIAOE   BOAD6. 

In  the  vilayet  of  Aidin  there  are  1,500  kilometers  (933  miles)  of 
fairly  good  carriage  roads. 

INDUBTKIES. 

There  are  very  few  factories  and  mills;  those  worth  mention  being 
flonr  milla,  an  iron  foundry,  cotton  pns,  a  yarn  factory,  a  few  saw- 
mills, and  a  licorice  refinery.  The  chief  occupation  is  the  weaving  of 
carpets,  those  made  in  this  and  neighboring  vilayets  being  exported 
as  Smyrna  rugs.  The  weaving  of  these  rugs  is  very  difficult,  and 
requires  considerable  skill.  Nearly  12,000  men  and  women  are 
employed  in  weaving  on  very  primitive  looms.  A  good  workman 
receives  from  2  to  3  piasters  (8  to  12c.)  per  day,  the  low  price  of  labor 
making  the  industry  possible.  The  weaving  of  aladja  is  also  of  some 
importance,  this  being  a  coarse  cotton  cloth  used  for  sheeting  and 
clothes.  The  yearly  production  is  150,000  pieces,  each  8  meters  long 
by  33  centimeters  {8.7  yards  by  12.9  inches)  wide.  The  yarn  for  this 
stuff  comes  from  England  and  Italy.  If  an  effort  were  made,  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  for  American  yarn  to  take  first  place  in  the  manu- 
facture of  this  stuff.  CtV>OQ1c 
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There  has  been  a  decrease  of  25  per  cent  Id  the  imports  of  the  last 
six  months,  bs  compared  with  those  of  the  same  season  of  1698,  This 
is  due  to  the  bad  crops  of  the  last  year,  those  of  this  season  being 
much  heavier. 

AMERICAN  GOODS. 

The  foUowine  list  shows  articles  in  demand  here:  Cotton  twills 
(unbleached),  C&bot  and  colored  twills,  drilling,  especially  blue  and 
black;  agricultural  implements,  stoves,  pumps,  flour,  nails,  furniture 
(tables  and  chairs),  wagon  and  carriage  wheels  and  springs,  bicycles, 
clocks  and  watches,  copper,  rubber  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  printers* 
ink,  paper  (printing  and  wrapping),  iron  wire,  pipe,  sheet,  and  plate, 
car  wheels,  cutlery,  builders'hardware,  saws  and  carpenters' tools,  iron 
and  wood  working  machines,  petroleum  stoves  and  lamps,  paints,  oils 
and  dyes,  hams  and  cheese,  rum  and  whisky,  lumber  for  manufactur- 
ing and  building. 

Since  there  is  now  a  direct  line  of  steamers  plying  between  thia 
port  and  New  York  City,  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  freight  rates. 

There  is  also  in  process  of  preparation  an  exposition  of  American 
manufactured  goot^.  This  exposition  is  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
oldest  established  and  most  experienced  business  houses  of  Turkey. 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  enterprise  will  result  in  much 
good  to  American  trade.  It  will  be  open  in  the  course  of  the  next 
two  or  three  months. 

Rdfus  W.  Lane,  G>n^ul. 

Smtbna,  October  16,  1899. 


ALEXANDBETTA. 

Since  the  last  report  on  commercial  rehttions  sent  from  this  consa 
late,  there  has  been  a  slight  decrease  of  imports  into  this  district, 
especially  since  the  establishment  of  ten  days  quarantine  on  all  ships 
from  Egypt,  as  75  per  cent  of  foreign  goods  come  via  Egypt.  To© 
custom  officials  have  consented  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  to  furnish 
a  report  of  imports  and  exports.  It  does  not  state  the  names  of 
countries  with  which  trade  was  carried  on. 

TBANSFORT. 

Transport  is  effected  chiefly  by  camels,  horses,  and  mules,  the 
former  carrying  on  an  average  580  pounds  and  the  latter  420  pounds. 
The  cost  of  transport  the  year  round  is  about  12  cents  a  mile  per  ton 
of  2,240  pounds. 


According  to  the  custom-house  regulations,  the  import  duty  is  8  per 
cent  and  export  1  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  goods  of  all  descriptions 
*fe  valued  by  official  estimates  and  are  generally  rated  10  to  20  per  cent 
above  their  original  cost.     Invoices  accompanying  goods  are  of  ao 
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WIND-PDMPS. 


Thia  year  has  seen  the  introduction  a  very  valuable  wind-pump,  12 
being  imported  from  the  United  States  by  the  municipality  of  the 
vilayet. 


The  dollar  at  par  is  28.80  piasters,  the  English  pound  is  138.50,  the 
Turkish  pound  is  126.75,  and  the  French  napoleon  110.50  piasters.  I 
submit  an  approximate  estimate  of  exports  and  imports  for  the  last 
year. 

AppnxnmaU  ettimaU  of  importt  for  year  ended  Jtmt  SO,  1899. 
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ApproTonaU  a/imate  of  export*  for  year  ended  June  SO,  1890. 
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Owing  to  the  good  crop  this  seasou,  the  price  of  grain  is  now  sboat 
$1.40  per  bushel  and  there  are  hopea  of  a  further  r^uction. 

W.  F.  "Walkeb,  Vice-Conmd. 
Alexandbetta,  Augvst  1,  1899. 


The  commercial  sitoation  in  my  district  has  changed  only  slightly 
during  the  last  year.  The  most  notable  new  features  are  the  estab- 
lisliment  of  direct  steamship  connections  with  New  York,  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  "sample  room"  in  Beiinit  (an  exposition  in  miniature  of 


'  In  reply  to  circular  of  July  10, 1899, 
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American  Toods),  the  resomption  of  building  operations  on  the  Syria- 
Ottoman  &ilway,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  exports  from  Dunascus  to 
the  United  States.  These  features  may  seem  quite  important,  and  will, 
I  believe,  prove  stepping  stones  to  a  satiafactory  development  of  the 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Syria.  But  ae  yet,  the  improve- 
ments alluded  to  are  only  the  embryo  of  a  promising  work.  The 
direct  steamship  facilities  depend  upon  a  more  liberal  support  on  the 
t«rt  of  American  manufacturers  and  Syrian  exporters  for  maintenance. 
The  sample  room  calls  for  a  larger  collection  of  samples  and  more  faith 
on  the  part  of  American  exporters  in  the  Levantine  markets.  The 
Haifa-Damascus  Railway  (Syria-Ottoman  Kailroad  Company)  has  not 
reached  the  Jordan  yet;  and  the  Damascus  exports  to  the  United 
States  are  mainly  interesting  for  the  hopes  they  inspire  of  increased 
American  imports  into  this,  the  lai^est  city  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  We 
are,  in  short,  still  in  the  experimental  stage  of  proceedings,  but  are 
pushing  steadily  onward. 

GROWTH   OF  TRADE. 

Local  commission  agents  manifest  a  new-born  interest  in  American 
manufactures,  which  bids  fair  to  yield  gratifying  results,  in  spite  of  the 
difference  in  terms  of  payment  between  American  and,  for  instance, 
German  export  houses.  Last  year,  sewing  machines  constituted  the 
only  important  item  of  import  from  the  United  States  to  this  market 

To-day,  Minneapolis  flour  and  Milwaukee  beer  have  also  a  foothold 
here,  and  canned  provisions,  mechanics'  tools,  and  kitehen  utensils  of 
American  make  are  appearing  quite  conspicuously  in  Beirut  stores  and 
shops.  While  heretofore  all  United  States  goods  imported  into  this  city 
(except  some  75  tons  annually  of  miscellaneous  articles  for  the  mission- 
aries and  their  families)  have  been  bought  in  Liverpool,  Hamburg,  or 
other  European  centers  of  trade,  for  which  reason  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  even  approximately  the  extent  and  value  of  Uiis  trade. 


local  merchants  are  now  trying  to  form  direct  connections  with  Amer- 
ican firms.     Direct  dealing  is  the  key  to  the  situation. 

TRANSPORTATION  FACrUTIES,  FEBIGHT8,  BTO. 

The  following  extract  from  a  German  trade  publication,  shows  that 
Germany  is  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  markets  of  the  Levant  and 
to  the  necessity  of  direct,  quick,  and  cheap  transportation  facilities: 

It  was  decided  last  year  by  the  German  Bteamahip  Company  for  tho  Orient  (ae  we 
tumooDced  in  our  October  ieeuej  to  dispatch  eteamere  direct  from  Hamburg  to  the 
Levant  without  having  them  complete  their  cargoee  at  Antwerp,  as  waa  formerly  the 
case.  This  change  has  gtuned  them  a  whole  week  on  each  trip  and  greatly  encooi^ 
aged  esportatiooB.  The  new  eteamors  of  this  line  make  Malta  in  nine  days,  Piraeus 
in  eleven,  Smyrna  in  thirteen,  Conatantinople  in  fifteen,  and  Odessa  in  twenty  days. 
One  of  these  special  steamers  leaves  Hamburg  the  last  day  of  each  month.  Since  the 
introduction  in  Germany  of  reduced  direct  rates  (in  consequence  ot  an  agreement 
between  the  Grerman  state  railways  and  the  Levant  line  of  steamers)  the  freights  on 
goods  for  the  Orient  via  Hamburg  are  lower  than  thoee  from  other  European  ports, 
Trieste  for  instance,  and  the  only  remaining  obstacle,  the  length  of  the  joomey,  has 
now  been  removed  by  the  rapid  monthly  steamers. 

UNITBD  STATES  8TEAHSHIF  SEEVICE. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  year  Barber  A  Co.,  of  New  Tort,  have 
been  running  direct  boats  for  Greece  and  the  Levant  every  four  weeks 
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(due  in  a  ^axge  measure  to  the  efforts  of  Consul-General  Dickinson,  of 
ConstaDtinopLe),  and  this  seryice  should  conunaud  the  undivided  support 
of  all  concerned,  in  the  absence  of  American  vessels.  Barber  &  Co.  nave 
occasionally  dispatched  a  direct  boat  to  Beirut.  The  Stalheim  left 
here  only  a  few  days  ago,  after  discharging  some  800  tons  of  material 
and  supplies  for  new  buildings  now  in  course  of  erectiou  in  connection 
with  the  Syrian  Protestant  CoIIm^  (American),  homeward  hound  via 
Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  Salonica.  I  am  confident  we  shall  be 
able,  sooner  or  later,  to  organize  tilings  so  as  to  be  able  to  offer  su£S- 
cient  inducements  for  a  rarber  &  Co.  steamer  to  call  on  the  Syrian 
coast  regularly  at  intervals  of  about  six  weeks.  To  attain  this  result 
(pregnant  as  I  believe  with  great  possibilities)  the  hearty  support  of 
American  exporters  is  earnestly  solicited. 

Freight  rates  are  no  longer  prohibitive.  They  have  been  consider- 
ably lowered  of  lat©  years.  But  while  this  is  very  important,  it  also 
means  much  to  the  merchant  whether  his  goods  spend  six  months  in 
transit  (suffering  damage  from  transshipments)  or  are  sent  through  by 
direct  route,  carefully  handled,  in  twenty-five  days. 

The  Prince  Line  rates  for  New  Tork,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  are: 

Oriental  goods,  cottons  and  silkB,  woodeta  and  copper  work,  glassware,  etc., 

per  ton  (40  cubic  feet) |9,72 

Wool  in  balee,  proviaioDS,  spirita,  etc.,  per  ton  (1,000  kilogratne) 14.  M 

Barber  &  Co.  will  no  doubt  do  better  than  this.  Their  rates  for 
incoming  freight  in  the  case  of  the  last  shipment  by  the  Stalheim 
averaged  $7. 90  per  ton.  As  to  freight  charges,  Consul  Doyle  reported 
only  two  years  ago  (October  14,  1897)  as  follows: 


AMERICAN  SAMPLES  IN   SYBIA. 

To  facilitate  the  introduction  of  American  manufactures,  I  have 
arranged  with  the  old  commission  bouse  of  Fr.  Wehner  in  Beirut  for 
a  sample  room  in  connection  with  their  establishment,  in  which  sam- 
ples of  American  goods  will  be  exclusively  displayed.  I  desire  again 
to  call  the  attention  of  exporters  at  home  to  this  trading  agency.  As 
suggested  in  my  special  report,  dated  June  20,  1899,'  sammes  should, 
as  Rir  as  practicable,  embrace  the  following  artides:    Flour,  iron, 

Eetroleum,  lumber,  mechanics'  tools,  kitchen  utensils,  carriage  springs, 
ardware  (nails,  screws,  locks,  etc.),  pumps,  windmills,  and  hydraiuic 
rams  for  irrigation,  lamps,  clocks,  furniture  (chairs,  desks,  and  iron 
bedsteads),  cotton  goods  (cheap  and  showy  prints,  and  heavy  cloth  for 
tents,  awnings,  sails  and  shoes),  canned  provisions  and  prepared  cereiils, 
patent  medicines,  paints,  leather  and  ^dleiy,  paper  (print,  packing;, 
and  stationery),  shoes  and  slippers,  crockery,  oicycles,  toys,  and 
notions. 

Samples  sent  to  Beirut  will  also  be  displayed  from  time  to  time  in 
Damascus,  Tripoli,  and  other  cities  of  Syria  and  Palestine  in  which 
Mr.  Wehner  has  branch  houses  and  agents. 

).  623,  September  8,  1899;  ConBolar 
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QliBHAN   RAILWAY   PBOJEXTT. 

In  my  last  annual  report'  I  apoke  somewhat  at  length  of  the  forces 
which  are  at  work  in  Syria,  gradmillv  opening  up  this  country  to 
Western  civilization  and  commerce,  liiere  is  no  denying  that  Turkey 
in  Asia  distinctly  feels  and  more  and  more  readily  responds  to  these 
influences.  It  may  surprise  the  reader,  but  it  ia  nevertheless  true, 
that  an  American  corporation  is  seriously  contemplating  the  intro- 
duction of  electric  lignts  and  electric  street  railways  in  Beirut  and 


Perhaps  the  most  important  project  now  on  the  tapis  in  these  re^ons 
is  the  extension  of  the  Anatolian  Kailway  into  Mesopotamia,'  with  a 
Persian  Gulf  terminus;  and  although  this  undertaking  as  yet  only  indi- 
rectly affecta  my  consular  district,  a  few  remarks  thereon  may  not  be 
amiss  in  this  connection.  It  is  a  German  scheme  and  one  which  bids 
fair  to  succeed.  The  German  commercial  world  is  deeply  interested 
in  reaching  out  for  new  markets  in  western  Asia,  and  has  hailed  with 
evident  gratification  the  consummation  of  various  enterprises  tending 
to  draw  Berlin  and  Constantinople  closer  together.  The  following 
extracts  from  Gorman  magazines  correctly  present,  I  believe,  the 
German  view  of  the  situation: 

The  coming  century  will  probably  wituees  the  appearance  of  a  Fan-America,  and 
will,  as  a  result  of  its  eicMve  ^hcy,  direct  European  tmde  toward  the  enonnons 
and  prolific  East.  A  continuation  ol  the  Anatolian  Hallway,  via  Angota,  Kaieari, 
Kharput,  and  Bajgdad,  to  the  Persian  Gulf  ia  at  the  head  of  the  programme.  Aa  at 
one  tune  the  deviation  of  trade  toward  the  New  World  laid  Aaia  Minor  waate,  bo  ita 
new  march  from  central  Europe  toward  the  East  will  cause  the  countriea  of  weetem 
Asia  to  thrive  and  flourish.  In  order  to  preserve  the  proper  balance  of  power,  the 
lines  of  communication  via  Anatolia  to  Mesopotamia  would  have  to  come  under 
Genuan  influence,  as  Buseia  commands  tho  Siberian  and  Caucaans  railroads,  and 
England  controls  the  Suez  Canal.  The  railroad  recently  buitt  with  German  capital 
from  TJeskub  through  Macedonia  to  Saionica  shows  that  we  are  determined  to  pUnt 
a  firm  foot  on  the  trade  routes  to  the  East.— [I>r.  Grothe  in  the  Kritik.] 

Farther  still  than  the  Bed  Sea,  the  Indian  Ocean  pushes  itself  toward  the  north  in 
the  PeiBian  Gulf  and  makee  a  great  cleft  in  western  Asia,  where  of  late  the  heart  of 
the  continent  has  commenced  to  heaL    The  history  of  this  expanse  of  water  teaches 

far  into  antiquity.  Aa  early  as  in  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great,  merchant  vessels 
spread  their  white  winga  on  this  galf,  which  formed  an  important  part  of  the  great 
highway  of  trade  between  Europe  and  India.  ■  *  *  The  broad  valleys  of  Meso- 
potamia once  constituted  a  grand  empire,  whose  cities  harbored  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants. To-day,  the  palms  sound  plaintive  notes  as  they  wave  their  majestic  leaves 
over  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  civilization,  long  ago  dead  and  ^ne.  But  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  Mesopotamia  will  chan^,  as  formerly,  into  one  great  garden. 
•  •  •  Because  they  acknowledge  the  Persian  Gulf  as  the  main  door  to  the  ocean, 
it  has  long  been  the  standing  cry  in  tho  dominions  of  the  great  Tsar,  ' '  On  to  the 
Persian  Gultl"  •  *  •  The  Persian  Gulf  and  the  adjoining  countries,  which  for 
centuries  have  hardly  made  known  their  existence,  must  of  necessity,  because  of 
their  close  contiguity  to  much  trodden  commercial  paths  of  the  living  world,  into  tbe 
midst  of  which  uiey  will  soon  find  themselves  transferred,  awaken  from  their  long 
sleep  and  actively  participate  in  outside  affairs. — [Maj.  Otto  Wachs  in  Deutchee 
Adelsblatt] 

It  took  a  long  time  before  people  in  Germany  reached  the  point  of  earnestly  con- 
sidering the  extension  of  the  Anatolian  Baiiway  into  the  temtory  of  the  Ei^hiatee 
and  tbe  Tigris  and  on  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Now,  a  commission  with  Von  Kapp  at 
its  head  has  been  selected  to  proceed  to  the  scene  of  action.  Gott  sei  DankI  We 
have  finally  got  that  Carl  *  *  *  "He  who  holds  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
to  him  belongs  the  control  of  western  Asia."    Of  this,  the  powers  that  be  in  Gon- 
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Btaatinople  are  aware,  and  natmally,  beii^  sospicioiu  of  Rnaoa  and  Ei^Und,  they 

will  prefer  to  intruet  to  the  Germaoa,  on  whoee  loyalty  they  can  count,  the  neces- 
eary  railroad  operatione  in  those  regions.  *  *  *  The  credit  for  having  fixed 
Germany's  attention  on  Meeopotamia  ia  due  largely  to  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Sprei^r,  ex- 
director  of  the  Mohammedan  high  echool  at  Caicutta,  who  made  a  deep  imprewitMi  <m 
pnblic  opinion  by  bia  hrocbure  (1S86) :  "  Babylonia,  the  richest  land  of  old  and  the 
moat  promising  field  for  colonization  of  the  present  age."  *  *  *  On  account  ot  the 
fertility  of  its  aoil  and  its  favorable  climatic  conditjous,  Mesojiatamia  has  from 
olden  until  quite  recent  times,  i.  e.,  until  it  ceased  to  be  the  principal  trade  course  to 
India,  played  a  leading  part  in  AMa.  Ite  rich  alluvial  w>il  enjoys  the  advantage  of 
two  Niiee,  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  the  largest  rivers  in  western  Asia.  In 
ancient  times  a  perfect  system  of  canals,  which  at  the  same  time  prevented  deetnic- 
tive  floods,  distnbiited  the  river  water  over  the  whole  country  and  made  it  a  real 
Eden  in  which  ibe  industry  of  men  was  rewarded  by  enormous  crops.  Since  the 
fall  of  the  Caliphate  of  Ba^oad  the  canals  have  been  neglected,  and  now  a  lai^  por- 
tion of  this  beautiful  land  u  an  arid  waste,  everywhere  atrewu  with  rehca  of  ita  nnt 
bloom,  while  another  portion  has  been  transformed  into  dingy  moraaeee.  *  *-  * 
If  Meeopotamia  is  to  he  reetored  to  civilizationj  a  thorough  colonizatioa  is  neceeBary. 
As  in  Holland,  so  in  this  instance  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  depends  on  human 
enter^ae.  *  *  *-  The  Turkish  Government  would  not  only  reap  incalculable 
mnterial  hnneflts  fin  the  wav  of  taxes,  etc.t  by  dniwing  on  Germany  for  these  colo- 
M  greatly  strengthen  itaelf  politically.— 

JEWISH  COLONIZATION. 

While  these  teDdencies  are  at  work  north  and  east  of  this  district, 
stimulating  the  planning  and  building  of  railroads  from  points  near 
Beirut  to  beyond  the  desert,  such  as  the  Hfufa-DamascusB^dad  Bail- 
way  (now  under  construction  by  a  BritiBh  syndicate)  and  the  Tripoli- 
Horns- Aleppo -Euphrates  Railway  (built  on  paper  by  a  Russian  con- 
sortium), Palestine  on  the  south  is  receiving  a  large  influx  of  Jews 
bent  on  redeeming  the  Holy  Land  industrially  and  otherwise.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Third  Annual  Zionist  Congress,  recently  held  at  Basel, 
it  was  resolved  to  devote  all  available  funds  of  the  Jewish  Colonial 
Bank  to  the  promotion  of  emigration  to  Syria  and  Palestine.  This 
agitation  makes  for  the  development  of  acountry  which  is  but  s  shadow 
of  its  fonner  self,  which  will  respond  generouslv  to  modem  influences. 

While  things  move  slowly  in  this  part  of  tne  world,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Syrian  and  adjacent  markets  are  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  American  exporters.  Vigorous  and  concerted  efforts  should 
be  made  by  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  wish  to  enter  these 
fields  for  tne  establishment  of  commercial  fbgencies  in  the  principal 
cities,  abundantly  supplied  with  samples,  'niis,  1  consider  the  first 
step  necesary  to  be  taken. 

I  inclose  herewith  the  usual  commercial  statistics  and  also  reports 
from  the  consular  agencies  subordinate  to  this  office. 

G.  BiE  Ravkdai^  Oonaul. 

Beibut,  Septmiber  25,  1899. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  trade  of  Haifa  with  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899: 


Mowing  machinee  and  hardware 11,078.78 

Dry  goods,  oilcloth,  and  canned  goods 300.00 

Passenger  wagons 460.00 

Wagon  wheefi  (unfinished) 200.00 

Saddlery,  hardware,  andsailcloth 460.00 

Total 2,478.79 

BXPOKta. 

White  castile  soap $3,143.23 

Olive  oil  (salad) 692.72 

Olive  oil,  common,  and  olives 206.20 

Wine 40,00 

Total 4,081.16 

The  trade  with  the  United  States  is  the  work  of  the  oolonista.  A 
small  beginning  has  been  made,  and  with  the  development  of  this 
country  it  will  undoubtedly  increase.  The  bulk  of  trade  is,  of  course, 
in  iiuropean  goods;  the  markets  are  closer  and  freights  much  cheaper 
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than  from  the  United  States.  I  think,  however,  that  in  cotton  manu- 
factures, such  as  sheeting,  etc. ,  a  trade  might  be  established  if  Ameri- 
can dealers  could  be  induced  to  make  a  trial.  The  English  cotton 
goods,  which  control  the  market  in  this  country,  are  heavily  sized, 
making  them  appear  strong  to  the  unexperienced,  buyer,  and  can  be 
sold  cheaper  than  American  goods,  but  the  bargain  is  only  apparent, 
for  OB  soon  as  the  English  material  is  washed  it  proves  to  be  flimsy  and 
thin.  I  think  a  yard  of  American  sheeting  will  outwear  nearly  twoof 
the  English  sheetings  sold  here,  while  the  price  of  the  former  is  only 
about  20  per  centTiigher.  It  will  take  time  and  perseverance  for 
American  manufactures  to  gain  a  foothold  in  this  country. 

Our  hardware  and  saddlery  are  beginning  to  find  sale,  also  sail  cloth 
and  oilcloth.  If  our  colonist  merchants  persevere  in  introducing 
American  goods,  a  remunerative  trade  wilt  result. 

THE   HAIFA-DAUASCUB  RAILWAT. 

Work  on  this  railway  has  been  going  on  since  the  beginning  of  this 
year;  cuttings  have  been  made  where  necessary,  ana  embankments 
where  the  surface  was  below  the  level,  so  that  the  body  of  the  road  is 
finished  for  a  number  of  miles  between  Haifa  and  the  Jordan.  Things 
are  not  in  order  yet  at  Constantinople;  otherwise  this  work  would  have 
been  pushed  wiui  more  vigor.  It  was  intended  to  have  the  road  open 
for  traffic  to  the  Jordan  this  fall,  but  this  will  hardly  be  possible,  as 
rails  and  rolling  stock  have  not  yet  arrived. 


The  harvest  was  good  in  this  district,  still,  the  price  of  wheat  and 
barley  is  high,  as  large  quantities  are  shipped  to  other  places.  The 
vintage  was  unusually  good:  the  grapes  were  healthy  and  plentiful,  and 
excellent  wine  will  be  produced.  The  olive  crop,  "however,  is  almost 
an  entire  failure;  many  villages  have  none  at  all  and  othera  only  a 
quarter  crop.  Olive  oil  has,  in  consequence,  already  advanced  25 
per  cent  in  price,  and  may  go  higher  still. 

Gkobge  Schbbvbh, 

Ax!tmff  Oimaular  Ageni. 

Haifa,  September  1,  1899. 

ACCA  AND  HAIFA. 

Imporis  at  Acca  and  HidfafoT  the  year  ended  Jane  SO,  1S99. 
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A  mutll  quantity  of  pitch  pine  was  imported  from  ttie  United  States  via  Aiexaudria. 
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DAMASCUS. 

A  report  on  the'  commerce  of  Damascus  most  of  Deceseity  be  of  a 
restricted  nature.  No  official  statUtics  are  obtainable,  and  even  if  thev 
were  they  would  be  valueless,  as  the  exports  and  imports  are  iocluded 
in  the  statistics  of  Beirut,  the  port  of  this  city. 

The  estimates  of  exports  given  bv  merdiants  differ  so  widely  that 
the  only  way  to  arrive  at  any  result  is  to  strike  the  average.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  difficulty,  Damascus  is  not  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  tenD 
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a  commeTcial  city^  it  is  more  an  industrial  and  agricoltural  oeator, 
especially  since  tiie  Bagdad  trade  has  been  lost  through  the  opening 
of  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  approximate  total  of  exports  for  this  year  was  $2,200,000,  con- 
sisting principally  of  native  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  brass  and  inlaid 
work,  skins,  wool,  guta,  ropes,  mgs,  dried  apricots,  ruains,  etc.  Of 
these  articles,  $134,217  worth  was  exported  cniefly  to  New  York,  viz: 

Oriental  goods 169,470 

Provisione 468 

Rugs 8,979 

Wool 61,310 

Total - 134,217 

This  amount  exceeded  that  of  the  past  year  by  $16,029.  The  rest 
of  the  exports  were  shipped  to  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Aos- 
trui.  and  other  countries. 

Ijiere  was  a  decrease  of  about  20  per  cent  in  the  harvest  of  cereals 
and  fruits,  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  rainfall  in  the  past 
year,  but  the  h^h  prices  covered  the  dencit  and  rendered  the  season 
profitable. 

The  total  value  of  imports  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  past  year — 
that  is,  about  $3,000,000— consisting,  principally,  of  cotton  yams,  cot- 
ton prints,  woolens,  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  sugar,  rice,  copper,  brass, 
leather,  hardware,  earthenware,  glassware,  drugs,  etc.,  from  the  coun- 
tries above  mentioned,  and  petrmeum  from  Russia. 

No  articles  have  been  imported  directly  from  the  United  States,  the 
reasons  being:  First,  the  deamess  of  the  American  goods.  Cheapness 
is  necessary  for  the  Syrian  market,  and  quality  is  not  considered. 
American  petroleum,  for  instance,  has  for  many  years  been  replaced 
by  that  from  Bussia.  Second,  the  long  distance  between  the  two 
countries  and  the  lack  of  direct  steamship  facilities. 

Manufacturers  in  France  and  Germany  occasionally  send  here  special 
agents  to  trade  through  resident  representatives,  and  in  this  way  they 
keep  up  or  increase  their  commercial  relations  with  this  country. 

Tiie  year's  trade  in  exports  has  increased,  on  account  of  a  greater 
demand  for  the  Damascusgoods  from  the  United  States,  from  £urope, 
and  from  other  parta  of  'iHirkey.  In  imports,  it  was  the  same  as  in 
the  past  year. 

Nasif  Mebhaea,  Ccmeular  Agent. 

Damascus,  October  £1,  1899. 


Exports  from  Damateut  to  the  United  State*  forlht  year  ending  June  SO,  1S99. 
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TBIPOU. 


Hamatb  is  situated  153  kilometers  (95  miles)  northwest  of  Tripoli. 
On  the  Government  books  there  are  63,000  names,  and  it  is  safe  to  aug- 
ment this  number  by  at  least  5,000,  so  we  may  say  there  are  about  68,000 
inhabitants.  About  two-thirds  are  Moslems,  the  remainder  Christians. 
The  latter  are  miserably  poor,  living  a  "from-hand-to-mouth"  exist- 
ence. The  trade  is  mostly  of  local  importance.  About  the  only  exporta 
are  grains  of  various  kinds  and  the  surplus  product  of  some  3,200 
handlooms.  By  far  the  greatest  industry  here  is  the  manufacture  of 
bath  towels  made  of  cotton  and  of  silk  and  cotton  mixed.  The  other 
manufactured  articles  are  boots  and  shoes,  saddles  for  camels  and  horses, 
a  coarse  cotton  cloth,  saddlebags,  and  tent  cloth  made  of  goats'  hair. 
Rope  is  made  in  considerable  quantities  from  wild  flax.  It  is,  however, 
of  mf  erior  quality.  The  imports  consist  of  cotton  thread  from  England 
and  Austria,  to  the  amount  of  400,000  kilograms  (881,800  pounds) 
during  the  past  year;  skins,  goat,  sheep,  and  cattle;  kerosene  oil;  suntr 
and  nee;  hardware  and  cheap  crockery,  and  dyestuffs.  Owing  to  ue 
conservative  character  of  the  people,  especially  the  Moslems,  the  prin- 
cipal merchants,  I  do  not  think  we  can  do  much  to  encourage  trade 
with  the  United  States.  In  conversation  with  several  of  the  merchants, 
they  said  they  were  willing  to  buy  from  the  United  States  if  credit  were 
granted,  but  even  then  they  would  not  be  willing  unless  they  first  saw 
the  goods.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  they  would  find  in  the  United 
States  an  excellent  market  for  the  producta  of  their  looms,  especially 
towels,  which  are  pretty  in  design  and  excellent  in  quality. 

Hums  is  93  kilometers  (58  miles)  east  by  north  of  Tripoli.  The  Gov- 
ernment collects  taxes  on  49,000  people,  and  no  doubt  tnere  are  at  least 
10,000  who  have  not  been  recorded.  The  greater  part  of  the  latter  are 
ChiTstians.  The  exports  are  grain  and  the  product  of  between  7,000 
and  8,000  handlooms.  At  least  three-fifths  of  the  people  are  directly 
or  indirectly  interested  in  these  rude  but  useful  machines.  The  price 
of  labor  is  deplorably  low,  ranging  from  2  cents  per  day  for  appren- 
tices to  40  cents  for  skilled  weavers.  One  million  yards  of  silk  cotton 
and  cotton  and  silk  cloth  have  been  exported  during  the  past  year  to 
Egypt,  Tunis,  Morocco,  and  Constantinople.  Twoliundred  thousand 
yards  of  silk  gauze,  used  for  undergarments,  have  been  sent  to  Egypt 
since  January  1,  Between  400  and  500  men  have  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  during  the  past  three  years.  A  considerable  number 
work  at  their  trade  as  weavers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  or  elsewhere. 
One  manufacturer  has  sent  to  his  brother,  doing  business  in  New  York 
city,  through  this  ofBce  and  that  of  Damascus,  silk  and  cotton  goods  to 
the  value  of  $9,000,  and  he  informs  me  that  ii  this  venture  succeeds, 
he  will  send  at  least  $25,000  worth  during  thecoming  year.  Without 
doubt,  if  he  succeeds,  others  will  go  into  the  business  of  exportation. 
The  low  price  of  labor,  both  for  men  and  women,  as  compared  with 
that  of  Damascus  and  Aleppo,  will  make  Hums  animportantcompeti- 
tor  in  the  race  for  American  markets.  Cotton  thread  from  England, 
France,  and  Austria,  and  silk  thread  from  France,  India,  Japan,  China, 
and  the  Lebanons,  are  import^  in  large  quantities.  Other  imports 
are  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  kerosene,  oil,  lumber,  calico  (prints),  muslin, 
bleached  and  unbleached,  dyestuffs.  chairs,  and  hardware.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  an  opening  for  American  goods  at  Hums,  but  an 
interposing,  pushing  man  is  needed  or  the  effort  would  fail  at  tile  very 
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'  b^nnin^.  Cotton  thread,  calico,  all  kinds  of  muslin,  bleached  and 
unbleached,  hardware,  pumps,  especiallv  force  pmnps,  and  the  kind 
known  as  cheap  cistern  pumps,  noi^htsell.  Cheap  chairs  are  in  great 
demand,  being  a  new  thing  m  this  interior  city. 

During  the  past  year,  large  quantities  of  cheap  sweet  crackers  have 
been  imported  from  England  and  Italy,  and  700  five-pound  boxes  of 
cheap  confectionery  have  been  imported  from  Liverpool. 

Tripoli  is  the  coast  city  and  entrance  for  Hums  and  Hamath.  All 
imports  and  exports  for  these  cities  come  and  go  through  Tripoli. 
The  principal  exports  from  the  city  and  surroundinga  are  soap,  silk, 
oranges,  and  lemons.  Between  5,000  and  6,000  emigrants  have  gone 
to  the  United  States  and  other  countries  in  the  Western  Hemispnei 


since  January  1.  I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  encourage  the  merchants  to 
import  their  manufactured  articles  from  the  United  States.  It  is  slow 
work,  but  I  trust,  by  constant  effort,  we  will  finally  succeed.  I  have 
great  hopes  in  the  sample  room  which  Consul  Ravndal  is  about  to  open 
m  Beirut,  and  it  is  to  be  trusted  that  a  branch  will  be  established  in 
Tripoli. 

Ira  Habbib,  Con^ul^xr  Agent. 
Tripoli,  Oetcber;  1899. 


I  give  below  a  report  on  the  trade  of  this  consular  district  for  the 
year  1898.  I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Vital  Ojalvo,  the  interpreter, 
for  the  data  regarding  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  nouses 
of  the  several  departments  of  the  province,  which  were  obtained  only 
with  considerable  difficulty. 

GENERAL  TRADE   OF   ERZERUM. 

A  pleasing  increase  in  the  general  prosperity  of  Erzerum  is  notice- 
able. The  ^rioulturists,  owing  to  good  harvests,  have  beeivahle  to 
purchase  most  of  the  necessities  and  a  few  of  the  luxuries  to  which 
for  several  years  they  have  been  unaccustomed.  While  there  is, 
undoubtedly,  much  distress  in  certain  localities,  in  others  an  apprecia- 
ble return  to  the  prosperity  of  ten  years  ago  is  noted.  There  is,  as 
well,  a  commendable  movement  among  merchants,  Christian  and  Mos- 
lem, to  adopt  new  and  improved  business  methods  and  put  themselves 
into  closer  relations  with  foreign  manufacturers  and  exporters.  For 
centuries,  they  have  purchased  almost  wholly  through  agents  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  more  venturesome,  perhaps,  have  made  an  annual 
pilgrimage  to  the  capital  to  renew  their  depleted  stock.  Constantino- 
ple has  not  kept  up  with  the  times;  the  merchants  there  have  bought 
the  same  old  line  of  goods  and  supplied  the  provinces  with  what  they 
could  not  sell  themselves.  A  year  ago  an  Armenian  went  to  the 
United  States,  visited  the  principal  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
entered  into  relations  with  certain  firms.  He  now  imports  &  line  of 
American  goods,  particularly  remnants,  which  sell  as  soon  as  the  bill 
of  lading  is  received.  A  Turkish  merchant,  leaving  his  country  for 
the  first  time,  visited  England,  Germany,  and  France^  made  satisfac- 
tory arrangements  with  certain  firms  in  those  countries,  and  is  now 
doing  an  exceedingly  good  business.     Catalogues,  even  illustrated, 
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convey  no .  inf omuttioo  to  the  A>;iatic  mind.  It  doee  not  understand 
perspective.  Buyers,  before  they  will  order,  must  touch  and  feel  and 
careiulW  wei^h  and  consider  the  article  to  be  purchased.  In  buying 
a  loaf  of  bretw,  costing,  perhaps,  half  of  a  cent,  I  have  seen  a  venera- 
ble graybeard  toss  it  up,  turn  it  over,  then  toss  it  up  again^  weigh  it 
in  his  nand  a  dozen  times,  feel  it,  punch  it,  lay  it  down,  pick  it  up 
again,  again  toss  it,  again  turn  it  over,  lay  it  down,  and  go  away  and 
pick  and  turn  and  toss  a  dozen  other  loaves  at  a  dozen  other  snops, 
then  return  to  the  first  loaf  and  toss  and  weigh  and  punch,  lay  down 
his  half  a  cent,  and  pinch  and  weigh  this  poor  loaf  on  his  way  home- 
wards, wondering  if  ne  has  been  cheated.  For  such  a  man  a  catalogue 
will  not  answer.  The  thing  must  be  seen  before  it  is  purcha^d. 
The  only  practicable  way  of  establishing  the  excellence  of  American 
goods  in  the  mind  of  the  merchant  of  this  country  is  for  trade  associa- 
tions or  commercial  corporations  to  open  sample  houses  in  tike  trade 
centers  of  the  several  provinces.  This  plan,  if  sensibly  carried  out, 
should  result  in  time  in  a  ?reat  increase  of  American  imfwrts.  There 
are  thousands  of  household  utensils  made  in  the  United  States  which 
would  have  a  large  sale  could  they  but  be  seen.  There  is  not  an  article 
of  every -day  use  in  the  homes  of  this  country  that  is  not  made  cheaper 
and  far  better  at  home.  But  few  things  are  made  of  woodl  and  nothing 
of  tin.  Copper  vessels  are. used,  and  they  are  heavy,  clumsy,  badly 
made,  and  very  dear.  My  apology  for  a  bath  tub,  just  large  enougn 
to  squeeze  into  and  to  get  half  ot  myself  mildly  wet,  is  of  copper  and 
cost  me  ^.  I  introduced  clothespins  which,  unfortunately,  so  com- 
pletely caught  the  fancy  of  my  neighbors  that  they  now  adorn  their 
clotheslines  instead  of  my  own. 

The  total  volume  of  trade  for  the  year  1898  amounted  to  $1,947,676. 
The  imports  were  valued  at  $1,154,975,  and  the  exports  at  $792,700. 
This  is  a  slight  gain  in  imports  over  1897,  but  a  decrease  in  exports 
of  nearly  $35,000.  'Hie  imports  from  Uie  United  States  amounted  to 
$14,280,  made  up  as  follows:  Hardware,  $660;  locks,  $20;  scissors, 
$150;  lamps,  $500;  petroleum,  $100;  sewing  machines,  $1,500;  rubber 
shoes,  $400;  watches,  $2,000;  calico,  $7,000;  clocks,  $300;  drugs, 
$200:  beer,  the  first  importation,  $100;   bicycles,  $150,   and  phoDO- 

fraphs,  $2001  From  I^gland,  the  principal  imports  amounted  to 
245,250.  made  up  of  iron,  $16,600;  copper,  $10,750;  calico,  $75,000; 
prints,  ^0,000;  Manchester  goods,  $90,760,  and  linen  and  woolen 
goods,  $22,250.  From  France,  the  imports  were  sugar,  $116,000; 
coffee,  $14,000;  leather,  $15,000.  From  fiussia,  petroleum,  $25,000; 
oxen,  $17,000;  sheep,  $26,000. 

The  exports  were  mostly  to  Russia,  consisting  of  wheat  valued  at 
$25,000;  furs,  $57,500.  To  France,  the  exports  were  hides,  $48,060, 
and  linseedj  $16,000. 

Considering  that  Erzerum  has  42,263  inhabitants,  its  volume  of 
business  can  not  be  thought  laige.  The  city,  in  view  of  its  interior 
location,  is  of  considerable  importance  and  magnitude.  It  boasts  of 
a  large  government  house,  2  military  schools,  2  boys'  and  1  girb' 
school,  130  religious  schools  and  libraries,  66  mosques,  a  large  mili- 
tarv  hospital,  23  barracks,  a  city  prison,  11  guardnoufles,  3  powder 
miUs,  a  city  watch,  a  printing  office,  5  churches  and  monasteries,  17 
bath  houses,  2,735  shops,  7,996  houses,  24  coffeehouses,  11  barrooms, 
5  liquor  and  16  soap  factories,  12  dining  rooms,  36  inns,  30  flour  mills, 
12  candle  factories,  33  bake  houses,  126  fountains,  800  warehouses,  U 
stone  bridges,  and  9  cemeteries. 
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The  province  of  Erzenim  produces  yearly  8,000,000  buahek  oi  barley; 
12,000,000  busheU  of  wheat;  1,390,000  sheep  aodgoatB;  95,000  horses 
ana  donkeys;  300,000  oxen,  cows,  and  buffaloes,  it  produces  900,000 
pounds  of  wool,  and  exports  280,000  skins  of  sheep  and  goate. 

The  total  population  of  the  province  is — ^Moslems:  Men,  291,126; 
women,  236,620;  total,  527,746.  Armenians  and  Grefj^orians:  Men, 
48,307;  women,  46,121 ;  total,  94,423.  Armenian  Catholic:  Men,  4,299; 
women,  4,165;  total,  8,464.  Armenian  Frotestanta:  Men,  288; 
women,  346;  total,  634.  Greeks:  Men,  1,682;  women,  1,719:  total, 
3,401.  Foreigners:  Men,  121;  women,  97;  total,  218.  Grand  total, 
634.891. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  province  for  1898  was  $1,067,168,  collected 
from  the  following  sources: 

Military  exemption  tai , 1101,413 

land  tax 163,781 

Tithes 607,465 

Formtu 7, 640 

Mines 176 

Trade  licenaes 26,708 

Sheeptai 210,214 

Deedfl,eti: 12,033 

Jndictalfeee 10,068 

Other  8oureea_._ 28,647 

This  was  expended  as  follows: 

For  the  several  courts 17,364 

Department  of  finance!) 49,336 

Forest  adioinistration 3,948 

Gendarmery 148,360 

Police 16,487 

General  govemmeat  expenses 171,838 

Total 406,332 

The  balance  of  $660,826  goes  to  pay  the  quota  of  the  province  for 
the  support  of  the  army,  navy,  the  Sultan's  civil  list,  and  for  the  palace. 
The  receipts  from  customs,  etc.,  were: 

Customs 168,668 

Tobacco  regie _ 63, 040 

Telegraph  administiatioii 97,288 

Post-office 23,997 

Public  debt 182,206 

Total 426,099 

The  last-named  revenue  is  derived  from  salt,  the  stamp  tax,  and  the 
tax  on  alcohol. 

Tde  following  information,  regarding  the  number  of  houses,  inhab- 
itants, and  the  industries  of  the  several  departments,  cantons,  and 
communes  of  the  province,  may  be  of  some  interest. 

OOMMDMB    OF  lUJA. 

This  commune  has  a  population  of  16,700;  Moslems,  12,561,  and 
Armenians,  4,139,  The  town  of  Ilija  is  locally  famed  for  its  mineral 
baths  and  is  quite  a  summer  resort.  It  has  36  mosques,  10  churches 
and  monastenes,  11  shops,  9  inns,  2  bakeries,  18  flour  mills,  45  fountains, 
and  100  warehouses.  The  greater  part  of  the  population  is  eng^j^ 
in  farming.    The  commune  manufactures  kilims,  stockings,  and  d^. 
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OOHHDNB  OF  A8HKALEH. 

Thia  commuae  has  a  population  of  18,563,  of  which  17,751  are  Mos- 
lems and  812  ArmeDiaDB.  Itsupports  40  mosques  and  religious  schools, 
3  churches,  29  shops,  28  inns,  6  bakeries,  100  fountains,  and  30  mills. 

CANTON  OF  TERDJAN. 

Thifl  cantoQ  contains  a  population  of  30,804,  consisting  of  24,948 
Moslems,  5,583  Armenians,  and  273  Greeks.  The  houses  number 
5,084.  In  me  canton  are  67  mosques  and  religious  schools,  a  pre- 
paratory school,  a  goyemment  house,  a  barrack,  35  churches  and 
monasteries,  a  telegraph  office,  a  bath  bouse,  14  inns,  a  coffee  house, 
85  shops,  3  bakeries,  140  flour  mills,  and  61  fountains.  It  has  a  min- 
eral spring,  which  appears,  however,  but  every  third  year.  Its  powers 
are  then  said  to  be  miraculous.  The  products  of  the  canton  are  rugs, 
kilims,  b^s,  and  stockings. 

D£PABTUSNT  OF  EBZINQAN. 

This  department,  about  96  miles  southwest  of  Erzerum,  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  fourth  army  corps.  Erzingan  has  jurisdiction  over 
5  communes.  Its  population  is  56,221.  Of  this  number,  42,887  are 
Moslems,  13,093  are  Armenians,  and  241  are  Greeks.  It  has  10,308 
houses,  210  mosques,  24  religious  and  2  preparatory  and  4  girls  and 
boys'  schools,  35  churches,  a  government  house,  several  large  bar- 
racks, 1,533  shops,  48  coffee  bouses,  8  bath  bouses,  21  fountains,  18 
ISeries,  8  barrooms,  150  flour  mills,  a  military  hospital,  a  cloth  fac- 
tory, 2  tanneries — 1  for  the  military  and  1  for  the  people — a  telegraph 
office,  2  powder  factories,  2  guardhouses,  11  dyebouses,  195  ware- 
houses, 3,900  vegetable  and  fruit  gardens,  986  vineyards,  and  140 
fields.  It  makes  rugs,  kilims,  cloth,  and  prints.  The  climate  is  good, 
and  the  city  itself  is  surrounded  by  vineyards  and  gardens. 

CANTON   OF   KEMAHK. 

Kemahk  is  a  canton  of  Erzingan,  and  contains  3,480  houses  with 
20,184  inlubitants — 15,245  Moslems,  4,366  Armenians,  and  573  Greeks, 
This  canton  has  iurisdtction  over  3  communes.  There  are  27  mosques, 
2i  schools  for  boya,  10  churches,  a  government  bouse,  5  inns,  217 
shops,  a  bath  house,  3  bakeries,  34  flour  mills,  a  telegraph  offic«,  a  hatr- 
room,  5  vineyards,  250  vegetable  and  fruit  gardens.  It  makes  gloves, 
shawls,  woolen  stockings,  rugs,  and  kilims. 

CANTON   OP  PLDMER. 

This  canton,  with  jurisdiction  over  2  communes,  lies  30  miles  froru 
Erzerum  and  contains  1,864  houses  with  7,470  inhabitants,  divided  into 
7,036  Moslems  and  436  Armenians.  It  has  12  mosques,  a  boys'  school, 
a  government  house,  barracks,  a  telegraph  office,  4  churches,  4  shops, 
a  bakery,  and  40  flour  mills.    It  has,  also,  quite  extensive  forests. 

CANTON  OF  REFATE. 

Refaye,  with  jurisdiction  over  3  communes,  is  48  miles  from  Erzin- 
gan.   It  contains  3,568  bouses  with  a  population  of  26,268;  MosleoLS, 
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23,268;  Armenians,  831,  and  Greeks,  1,179.  There  are  68  mosques  and 
religious  Bcliools  and  four  boys'  schools;  13  churches,  a  government 
house,  6  inns,  63  shops,  a  coffee  house,  a  telegraph  office,  a  bakery, 
130  flour  mills,  and  12  print  factories.  It  manufactures  rugs,  kilims, 
and  shawls. 

DEFAKTHBNT  OF  BATAZID. 

Bavazid  has  jurisdiction  over  the  four  cantons  of  Diadin,  Tntak, 
Karasilissa,  ana  Alasgird.  The  city  lies  some  148  miles  from  Brzerum 
and  has  1.665  houses  and  a  population  of  17,973,  composed  of  15,639 
Moslems  and  2,334  Armenians.  It  has  a  government  house,  5  mosques, 
2  religious  schools,  4  churches,  a  bath  oouse,  21  inns,  194  shops,  5 
coffee  nouses,  7  bar  rooms,  80  flour  mills,  a  bakery,  3  tanneries,  13 
fountains,  17  vegetable  gardens,  and  2,500  fields. 

C3ANTOK  OF  DIADIN. 

This  canton,  20  miles  from  Erzerum,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  10th 
battalion  of  Hamidieh  cavalry.  It  h^  jurisdiction  over  3  communes 
and  contains  1,731  bouses,  with  a  population  of  11,395 — Moslems, 
11,060,  and  Armenians,  335. 

THE  OOMBCDSB  OP  OVAWIO. 

This  commune,  24  miles  from  Erzerum,  has  a  population  of  7,858, 
all  Moslems,  living  in  1,130  houses.  It  supports  16  mosques  and 
religious  schools,  59  flour  mills,  40  fouotams,  3,700  beehives.  It  maies 
rugs  and  bags. 

CANTON  OF  TDTAK. 

This  canton  exercises  jurisdiction  over  3  communes  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  11,249,  composed  of  10,999  Moslems  and  250  Armenians. 
The  houses  number  1,506.  There  are  a  government  house,  4  mosques, 
a  militarv  school,  20  religious  schools,  a  church,  39  shops,  3  inns,  22 
flour  tnills,  3  fountain^.    The  people  manufacture  kilims  and  rugs. 

CANTON   OF   KARAKIUSSA. 

This  canton  is  on  the  highway  from  Erzerum  to  Persia,  and  lies  64 
miles  from  the  frontier.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  3d,  5th,  and  6th 
battalions  of  Hamidieh  cavalry  and  of  the  19th  battalion  of  regular 
cavalry.  It  has  1,449  houses  and  a  popillation  of  12,218,  of  which 
10,529  are  Moslems  and  1,689  are  Armenians.  There  are  2  boys' 
schools,  a  mosque,  a  church,  70  shops,  80  warehouses,  4  coffee  houses, 
an  inn,  a  telegraph  office,  3  bakeries,  33  flour  mills,  85  fields,  and  21 
fountains.  Ita  inbabitants  make  kilims,  rugs,  woolen  stockings,  and 
shawls. 

CANTON  OF  AliASOIBD. 

The  government  seat  of  this  canton  is  at  Ashkala,  which  is  also  the 
headquarters  of  the  4th  battalion  of  Hamidieh  cavalry.  Alasgird 
has  2,768  houses  and  a  population  of  22,752,  consisting  of  19,064 
Moslems  and  3,688  Armenians.  It  has  3  mosques,  3  religious  and  1 
boys'  schools,  a  tel^raph  office,  7  churches,  22  shops,  5  coffee  houses, 
46  flour  mills,  8  foimtams,  and  540  fields.  lOOQ  Ic 
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CANTON   OF  PA8SIN. 


ThiB  caaton  is  20  mileB  from  Erzerum,  and  has  7,464  houses  and  a 
population  of  46,567—89,267  Moslems  and  7,820  Armenians.  It  has 
lurisdiction  over  3  communes.  The  government  seat  is  at  Hasankals. 
The  canton  haa  174  mosques  and  religious  schools,  ^  barracks,  a  hos- 
pital, a  prison,  2  powder  mills,  50  boys'  schools,  22  churches  and 
monasteries,  a  telegraph  office,  896  shops,  65  inns,  10  barrooms,  13 
bakeries,  35  flour  mills,  55  fountains,  and  265  bridges.  It  maaufac- 
tures  rugs,  kiUms,  woolen  stockings,  and  gloves  and  shawls. 

CANTON   OF  NAUEBVAN. 

The  caaton  has  jurisdiction  over  3  communes.  It  baa  a  population 
of  25,609,  of  which  24,716  are  Moslems  and  893  Armenians.  The 
government  seat  is  at  Ayd.  The  canton  supports  63  mosques,  41 
sdbools,  2  churches,  37  shops,  3  bakeries,  18  fiour  mills,  8  fountsans, 
1^200  beehives,  1,100  warehouses,  and  60  £elds.  It  makes  ro^, 
djijims,  and  shawls. 

CANTON  OF  EHINOU& 

Khinous  consists  of  4  communes,  and  has  a  population  of  27^367 
inhabitant,  composed  of  18,603  Moslems  and  8,764  Armenians.  The 
houses  number  4,290.  It  has  a  government  house  and  a  citadel; 
13  mosquefl,  20  churches  and  monasteries;  barracks,  a  telegraph  office, 
30  shops,  3  bakeries,  4  barrooms,  an  inn,  119  flour  mills,  179  foun- 
tains, 4  bridges,  and  237  fields.  It  manufactures  rugs,  kilims,  woolen 
stoclungs,  and  gloves. 

CANTON  OF  TOBTDHEi. 

The  canton  is  30  miles  from  Erzerum  and  has  5,714  houses,  with  a 
population  of  25,041;  Moslems,  24,067,  and  Armenians,  974.  It  has 
jurisdiction  over  2  communes.  It  supports  58  mosques,  a  preparatotj 
school  and  67  religious  schools;  5  cburdies  and  monasteries,  45  shops,  6 
coffee  bouses,  7  mikeries,  111  fiourmills,  33  fountains,  86  bridees,  6,794 
beehives,  8,320  warehouses,  and  50  fields.  The  industries  of  tbe  can- 
ton are  the  manufacture  of  stockings,  rugs,  and  shawls.  It  grows  laive 
quantities  of  vegetables  and  fruits;  more  than  any  other  canton  in  t£e 
province. 

CANTON  OF 


Keghi  has  7,747  houses,  with  a  population  of  50,016,  of  which  3^,893 
are  Moslems  and  15,123  are  Armenians.  It  supports  27  mosques,  SO 
religious  and  9  boys'  schools,  a  church,  405  sho[«,  a  bath  house,  7  bar- 
rooms, 5  inns,  a  candle  factory,  13  print  and  3  paint  factories,  6  bak- 
eries, and  350  fiour  mills.  It  has  310  fields,  310  fountains,  261  vegetsble 
and  fruit  gardens,  and  5,250  warehouses.  It  raises  some  cotton  and 
produces  a  quantity  of  walnuts. 

CANTON  OF  BATBOCBT. 

The  city  of  Baybourt  has  a_population  of  6,480  Moslems,  1,382 
Armenians,  and  518  Greeks.  With  its  4  communes,  the  Canton  con- 
tains 55,550  inhabitanttj;  46,026  Moslems,  9,534  Annenjuuia,  and  618 
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Greeks.  Its  houses  number  9,151.  There  are  T5  mosquesand  religious 
schools;  107  boys' schools,  55  churches  and  monasteries;  a  povdermill, 
a  tel^fraph  office,  3  bath  houses,  a  drug  store,  7+8  shops,  177  inns,  187 
flour  mills,  25  bakeries,  160  fouDtaios,  a  soap,  a  candle,  and  a  paint 
factory,  8,700  warehouses,  981  vegetable  gardens,  and  2,590  fields.  It 
manufactures  rugs,  kilims,  stockings,  rifles,  aod  swords. 

CANTON  OF  E8BEB. 

This  caDton  contains  5,297  houses,  with  a  popnlatiun  of  35,298 
inhabitants,  composed  of  33,753  Moslems  sod  2,545  Armenians.  It 
supports  144  mosques  and  religious  schools  and  133  boys'  schools,  33 
churches  and  monasteries,  500  shops,  5  inns,  178  flour  mills,  4  bakeries, 
and  a  powder  factory.  It  has  289  fountains,  223  beehives,  800  ware- 
houses, 6,000  vegetable  and  fruit  gardens,  and  250  fields.  It  makes 
ruga,  kilims,  bf^,  and  stockings.  It  has  several  cob,\  deposits,  which 
have  been  but  little  worked. 

CANTON   OF   SSSKIH. 

Id  this  canton  the  population  numbers  87,656,  consisting  of  32,223 
Moslems,  774  Armenian  Gregorians,  4,612  Armenian  Cathmics,  and  48 
Greeks.  They  inhabit  5,833  houses.  There  are  in  the  canton  large 
barracks,  78  mosques  and  religions  schools,  50  boys'  schools,  16  churches 
and  monasteries,  5  bakeries,  132  shops,  199  flour  mills,  and  165  fields. 
It  makes  kilims,  cloth,  and  stockings,  and  raises  a  lai^e  quantity  of 
rice. 

CANTON  OF  HADEN. 

The  village  of  Maden  is  interesting  owing  to  its  deposits  of  coal, 
with  which  the  authorities  bad  hoped  to  supply  the  city,  but  a  com- 
mission, appointed  from  Constantinople,  found  the  quality  too  poor. 

TKADB   OF  TBBBIZONDE. 

The  total  volume  of  the  trade  at  this  port  amounted  to  $10,543,700. 
Of  this  sum,  $3,753,775  must  be  credited  to  the  Persian  transit  trade. 
The  imports  into  Trebizonde  proper  were  $4,481,500,  and  in  transit  to 
Persia,  $2,711,750.  Exports  from  Trebizonde  amounted  to  $2,359,425, 
and  in  transit  from  Persia,  $1,042,025.  The  principal  imports  ana 
their  values  were, viz:  Barley,  $41,925;  coiroer,  $113,560;  cotton  goods, 
$1,303,500;  crockery,  $20,925;  flour,  $166,735;  fruit  and  vegetables, 
$33,775;  hardware,  $170,650;  Indian  com  and  wheat,  $141,850;  leather 
and  shoes,  $147,800;  limestone,  cement,  and  tiles,  $13,050;  olives, 
$26,725;  petroleum,  $50,650;  rice,  $61,500;  salt,  $19,200;  soap,  $38,000; 
sugar,$371,400;  timber  and  firewood,  $23,300;  tobacco,  $96,250;  woolen 
goods,  $405,750;  yarn,  $123,200. 

The  principal  miports  in  transit  to  Persia  were:  Cotton  goods, 
$1,255,825;  crockery  and  glasswar^  $63,460;  hardware,  $32,075; 
leather  and  shoes,  $23,700;  matches,  $33,600;  metals,  $31,725;  sugar, 
$54,725;  tea,  $353,760;  woolen  goods,  $564,800,  and  yarns,  $8,400. 

The  principal  exports  from  Trebizonde  proper  were:  Beans,  $44,075; 
cattle,  $684,450;  fruits  and  vegetables,  $18,150;  glue,  $19,075;  hazel- 
nuts, $651,700;  bides,  skins,  and  furs,  $94,750;  Indian  com  and  bran. 
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$84,750;  linaeed,  112,000;  tobacco,  $432,450;  walnut  wood  and  box- 
wood, 146,075;  wheat  and  flour,  $38,100. 

The  principal  artieleaof  exportcoming  from  Persia  were:  Huga,  val- 
ued at  $490,400;  dried  fruits,  $52,325;  silk  stuffs  and  shawls,  $m,200; 
wool  and  cotton,  $1,050. 

Trebizonde,  it  must  be  understood,  is  the  port  of  entry  for  the 
provinces  of  Trebizonde,  Erzerum,  Bitlis,  and  Van,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  Persian  transit  trade.  Ooods  are  carried  to  and 
from  Persia  by  camels. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  entering  Trebizonde  for  1898  was  9,671, 
with  a  tonnage  of  661,596,  Of  this  number,  9,169  were  sailing  ves- 
sels and  502  steamers.  Of  the  sailing  vessels,  9,143  were  under  the 
Turkish  flag  and  26  under  the  Russian.  Of  the  steamers,  143  flew 
the  Turkish  flag,  120  the  French,  106  the  Austro-Hungarian,  73  the 
Russian,  32  the  Greek,  2  the  Danish,  15  the  Italian,  and  10  the  Ger- 
man. None  entered  the  port  under  the  United  Stated  or  the  British 
flag.  There  are  eight  regular  lines  of  steamers  from  Constantinople 
touching  at  Trebizonde.  Two  are  Turkish,  one  Austrian,  one  Greek, 
two  French,  one  Italian,  and  one  Russian.  The  trip  averages  four 
days,  and  a  first-class  passage  costs  $18.  From  Trebizonde  to  Erze- 
rum, I  may  add,  the  journey  can  be  made  by  carriage,  which  can  be 
hired  for  $30,  the  price,  however,  varying  according  to  the  season  and 
the  demand.  An  escort  of  two  gendarmes  will  cost  $12,  and  expenses 
on  the  way  will  amount  to  about  $20.  A  w^on  for  baggage  will 
cost  $28. 

The  population  of  the  province  of  Trebizonde  is  1,163,815,  made 
up  as  follows:  Moslems:  Men,  473,116;  women,  459,600.  Total, 
932,716.  Armenian  Gregorians:  Men,  34,278;  women,  a2j918.  Total, 
47,196.  Armenian  Catholics:  Men,  744;  women,  740.  Total,  1,484. 
Armenian  Protestants:  Men,  548;  women,  564.  Total,  1,102.  Ortbo 
dox  Greeks:  Men,  92,568;  women,  88,476.  Total,  181,044.  Other 
creeds:  Men,  162;  women,  112.  Total,  273.  Grand  total,  932,716  Mos- 
lems, 49,782  Armenians,  and  181,044  Greeks. 

The  province  supports  2,641  Moslem  schools,  388  Greek,  and  78 
Armenian.  The  Moslem  schools  are  attended  by  58,784  boys  and  23,298 
girls.  Total  pupils,  82,082.  The  Greek  schools  have  15,721  boys  and 
6,064  girls.  Total  pupils,  21,785.  The  Armenian  schools  have  3,160 
boys  and  1,355  girls,  making  4,515  pupils. 

Leo  Beboholz,  OonMd. 

Eezbbdh,  Jidj/  £4  1899. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. ' 

There  is  a  general  increase  along  all  lines  of  business  in  the  city. 
Turkish  merchants,  who  have  heretofore  displayed  a  too  conservative 
spirit,  are  endeavoring  to  attract  customers  by  novel  clothe  and  by 
articles  for  the  bouse  that  are  ornamental  as  well  as  useful.  There 
seems  to  be  a  commendable  curiosity  to  know  what  is  used  among  for- 
eigners, and  a  desire  to  have  articles  of  a  superior  grade.  Among  the 
better  class  one  notices,  also,  more  care  in  aress — a  more  fashionable 
cut  in  clothes,  and  more  taste  in  color  and  material.    While  recently 


'In  reply  tocircnlarof  July  10, 1899.  (    0(n">k' 
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home  on  leave,  I  obtained  and  brought  back  with  me  360  samplea  of 
oloth  for  a  merchant,  which  were  much  admired,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  price  was  a  little  too  high  for  the  market.  Some  20  lamps  sold 
reamly  and  several  hundred  could  have  been  disposed  of.  Strange  to 
say,  no  merchant  would  order  more,  but  several  were  eager  to  take 
200  off  my  hands  if  I  would  import  them. 

While  the  condition  of  the  Armenian  vill^er  has  not.  perhaps, 
improved  much,  the  Christian  merchant  has  almost  attained  the  pros- 
perity of  former  years.  I  am  told  that  the  outlook  was  never  so 
promising,  provided,  of  course,  no  restrictions  are  put  upon  traveling 
and  the  countir  remains  quiet. 

For  a  city  oi  the  population  of  Erzerum,  estimated  at  42,500,  and 
the  distributing  center  for  all  of  eastern  Turkey,  and  to  some  extent 
of  Persia,  the  total  volume  of  trade  is  ridiculously  small.  The  imports 
and  exports  for  1898  amounted  to  but  |l,&i7,675.  When  one  consid- 
ers, however,  that  Erzerum  lies  160  miles  inland,  with  only  an  indif- 
ferent wagon  road  connecting  it  with  the  coasiL  and  that  the  only 
means  of  transportation  ia  by  norse,  camel,  and  donkej  back  and  by 
horse  and  ox  cart,  and  that  the  road  is  not  always  particularly  safe,  a 
partial  explanation  is  found.  In  addition,  goods  arriving  at  Trebi- 
zonde,  the  port  of  entry,  must  be  unpacked  for  examination  by  the 
customs  authorities,  and  then  repacked  in  a  manner  convenient  for 
transportation. 

EOONOHIO  OONDinONS. 

Then  again,  business  is  done  on  very  small  capital.  With  a  capital, 
for  instance,  of  t5,000,  which  I  believe  to  be  above  the  aver^^,  the 
merchant  hopes  to  make  20  per  cent,  or  |1,000.  The  rent  of  his  store, 
or  rather  his  shop,  will  be  ^44;  a  man  to  assist  him  will  be  (44,  and  his 
incidental  expenses  will  amount  to  $22.  Customers  of  a  certain  stand- 
ing expect  to  be  treated  to  coffee  and  cigarettes.  His  total  business 
expenses  for  the  year  amount  to  about  fllO.  It  will  cost  him  to  run 
his  house  f546,  on  the  basis  of  seven  in  the  family—a  moderate  allow- 
ance, divided  as  follows:  Bent  of  house  per  annum,  $31;  a  servant  will 
receive  $22,  with  food  and  clothes;  the  table  expenses  will  be  $264; 
clothes,  $88;  school  for  the  children  will  cost  $9,  and  incidental 
expenses  add  $132.  The  total  store,  house,  and  living  e:q)enBes  amount, 
(hen,  to  $656,  leaving  $344  as  the  yearly  nest  egg.  And  such  a  nest 
egg  entitles  a  man  to  be  called  a  prmce  of  merclmnts. 

A  clergyman  receives  an  annual  salary  of  $264  and  his  house. 
Teachers  are  generally  paid  $13  a  month.  A  mechanic  is  paid— 1  do 
not  say  earns~44  cents  a  day,  working  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  Every 
half  an  hour  or  so,  however,  he  leaves  his  work,  sits  down  and  enjoys 
a  cigarette,  and  is  never  bothered  by  a  walking  delegate.  His  work- 
ing days  are  about  300  in  a  year,  and  his  wages  will  be$132.  Granting 
him  the  moderate  number  of  five  children,  he  will  pay  in  house  rent 
$13  a  year;  for  food,  $66;  and  clothes  will  cover  himself  and  family 
for  $22.  His  taxes  will  coat  him  $8,  making  a  total  of  $109.  Native 
bouses  coat  from  $176  to  $220  to  build,  and  rent  at  from  $13  to  $17  a 
year.  Shops  rent  at  from  $35  to  $44  a  year.  Merchants  do  not  insure 
their  stock,  their  shops,  or  houses,  as  fires  are  almost  unknown. 
During  my  residence  here  of  three  years,  but  two  have  occurred. 

The  necessities  of  life  cost  as  follows:  Floor,  2  cents  a  pound;  beef^ 
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3  cents;  mutton,  i  cents;  chickens,  6  cents  each;  ducks,  8  cents  each; 
geese,  44  cents  each;  potatoes,  5  cents  a  pound;  v^etables,  5  cents  a 
pound;  eggs,  4  cents  a  dozen;  bread,  2  cents  a  pound;  butter,  13  cents 
a  pound;  fruit,  3  cents  a.  pound. 


The  total  trade  of  Erzerum  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30, 1899, 
amounted  to  8871,910,  of  which  $485,060  are  credited  to  imports  and 
$386,850  to  exports.  Articles  valued  at  $14,642  were  brought  from 
the  United  States;  from  England,  $199,864;  from  Germany,  $32,695: 
from  France,  $28,482;  from  Russia,  $69,870;  from  Austria,  $7,965: 
from  Italy,  $19,623;  from  Belgium,  $21,740,  and  from  Persia,  $90,180. 
Of  the  $386,850  of  exports,  Russia  purchased  $25,700;  France,  $45,800; 
Gremmny,  $10,500,  making  a  total  of  $82,000  to  Europe.  The  baknce 
of  $304,850  went  to  provinces  in  the  Empire.  On  the  whole,  the  vol- 
ume of  trade  for  the  six  months  is  considered  satisfactory. 

The  following  tables  give  the  principal  imports  and  exports  for  the 
six  months  ending  June  30, 1899,  and  the  retail  prices  of  articles  bought 
from  foreign  countries: 

Princ^>al  artidet  impoiUd  into  Erzervm  for  the  mx  irumthi  ended  June  SO,  1S99,  and 
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BelaQ  pricei  ofarficia  iiaporud  into  Ertentm. 


Beet perbottie. 

Cncken p«r  pound. 

Coffee do... 

CkDdlea da. . , 

Collan each. 

CuDi per  pair. 

Cotton  sooda peryud. 

Clocks each, 

Oomba do... 

fflK::::-.::::::r.:-..-.;f:.5r!: 

CIoUi do... 

Cbaln each, 

CaiTlflceipriDKi do... 

Door  apflngi do. . . 

Fe«s do... 

nanneli do... 

Forks petdoien, 

Q]an,iTbidow petpuie. 

Halrculten e&ch. 

Hotcheta do... 

Hunmen do... 

Ink perbotUe. 

Iron perponnd. 

Iron.ibeet do. . . 

Kaivea each. 

Lamps do... 

I^mpwlck perraTd. 

Locks each. 

Linen per  yard. 

Lead perpouud. 

Leather do.., 

Letteiprenai each. 

MatchM perdoicTi  boxes. 

Muslin perj'ard. 

Heat  cntten escti . 

Malki per  pound. 

Heedlea perdoien. 

Oilcloth per  yard. 

Plu SdoieD. 


2.(»       30.00 


Printi per  yard., 

dgaiette do 

Petroleum per  can.. 

Pencils each.. 

PetihoWeiB do 

Palm per  pound., 

PerCnmeB perbottie.. 

Plnchera do 

Pocketbooks do 

Playing  cardB pet  packaee.. 

Razora each.. 

Rice. ........perpouud.. 

Rocking  chairs each.. 

Rope...........  ..perponnd.. 

Shirts,  lineii  '.'.'.'.'.'.■.■.■.■,■.'.'.'.'.' '  do. .  '1 

Soap per  cake.. 

Sunr perponnd., 

SclHirs each. . 

Shovela do.... 

Shoes,  lubber per  pair. . 

Sewing  machines each.. 

Silk  goods per  yard.. 

Shoes per  pair.. 

Sole  leather per  pound. . 

Spoons per  dozen . . 

Saws eacb. , 

nnshccM  (18  Inches) do.... 

Thread  cotton per  spool. . 

Tea psrpmind.. 

Tobacco  boxes each.. 

Trays do 

QmbreJlas do 

Vamlsh perponnd.. 

Velvet per  yard. . 

Woolen  goods per  yard . . 

Whlaky perbottie.. 

Washing  blue per  package.. 

Woolen  yarns perponnd. 

Worsted do,... 


Ehzbedii,  October  S,  1899. 


Leo  Bgrgholz,   Gmmd. 


jebusalem:.' 

TOURierS  AND  PILQRIMS. 

Dnring  the  season  of  1898-99,  visitors  to  Palestine  numbered  nearly 
4,500,  and  there  were  besides  6,000  Russian  pilgrims.  The  visit  of 
the  German  Emperor  in  October,  1898,  and  the  dedication  of  a  new 
English  church  early  in  the  same  month  brought  an  unusual  number 
of  Germans  and  English  to  this  country,  so  that  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can travelers  appeared  to  be  below  the  avei-age.  In  some  seasons 
American  toarista  outnumber  the  English,  but  as  a  rule  the  two  nations 
are  about  equally  represented,  while  the  Germans  fall  far  below 
eiUier. 

With  the  aid  of  the  Russian  consul,  the  hotel  proprietors,  and  the 
tourist  agents,  I  have  tried  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 


'  In  reply  to  circular  of  July  10, 1899, 
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money  brought  into  the  country  in  this  way,  and,  omitting  details,  find 
it  to  oe  approximately  half  a  million  dollars.  Thia  does  not  include 
the  money  left  by  the  Russian  pilgrime  for  religious  purposes,  which 
is  large;  and  io  tne  case  of  the  ordinary  touiist,  one  spends  910  for 
"  Jemsalem  goods,"  and  another  will  epeod  one  or  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, so  that  to  give  exact  figures  is  impossible.  I  think  my  estimate 
too  low,  for  inquiries  at  certiain  shops  reveal  the  fact  that  while  one 
sells  $10,000  worth  of  goods,  another  will  sell  double  that  amount. 

8ANTTAET  HATTEBS. 

Palestine  is  a  seacoast  country  without  a  harbor,  and  Jerusalem  is  b 
city  without  a  water  supply  except  from  cisterns,  which  are  entirely 
inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  inhabitants.  By  a  tax  on  abutters  on 
the  principal  streets  and  by  subscriptions,  monev  has  been  raised  for 
street  watering,  which,  aluiough  very  imperfectly  done,  has  kept  the 
dust  under  better  control  than  it  has  been  in  any  previous  year. 

The  scare  of  the  pU^ue  in  E^pt,  combined  with  the  emirts  of  the 
consuls,  spurred  up  the  authorities  to  police  the  town  with  considerable 
thoroughness,  and  I  can  testify  that  in  the  many  years  that  I  have 
resideahere,  I  have  never  known  Jerusalem  to  be  so  clean.  One  gen- 
tleman, perfectly  familiar  with  the  city,  on  passing  through  the  Jewish 
quarter  found  it  so  clean  that  he  actually  lost  his  way. 

QUARANTINE. 

Quarantine  against  E^pt  was  imposed  in  June,  and  is  still  (1^  of 
September)  in  force  for  ten  days.  I  have  been  through  eight  or  more 
imina  of  quarantine  in  this  country,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  ^i"S'^ 
exception  where  the  medicine  was  not  worse  than  the  disease.  Tne 
resources  of  the  people  are  so  limited  that  the  stopping  of  commerce 
is  a  greater  hardsnin  than  persons  living  at  a  distance  can  imagine.  In 
a  good  year,  what  tne  peasants  are  able  to  sell  is  just  sufiScient  to  keep 
tiiem  alive;  when  the  market  is  entirely  closed,  as  it  is  during  quaran- 
tine, there  is  much  suffering.  Everytning  that  is  raised,  when  it  can 
not  be  sent  to  Egypt,  must  be  sold  at  half  price;  conseauently  from  a 
season's  labor  nothing  is  realized.  Deprived  of  what  tbey  ordinarily 
receive  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  their  producte,  tbey  must  face 
starvation. 

Intercourse  with  Egypt  has  never  entirely  ceaaed,  although  quaran- 
tine ha^  in  some  directions  been  strict  and  burdensome.  The  land 
route  through  Gaza  was  not  closed  till  two  or  thi-ee  weeks  after  quar- 
antine against  steamers  had  been  established;  and  at  any  time  it  has 
been  possible  to  go  around  Gaza,  avoiding  the  ordinary  route  on  which 
a  handful  of  soldiers  were  stationed,  and  enter  Palestine  at  a  more 
easterly  point.  Moreover,  small  boats  have  continued  to  go  beck  and 
forth  between  the  two  countries,  the  distance  for  them  across  the 
southeast  comer  of  the  Mediterranean  being  only  a  few  hours. 

CROFS   WHICH   CAN   BE   RAISED  WrTHOUT   RAIN,    DEW,  OR  IRRIGATION. 

Durra  is  a  sort  of  maize,  but  totally  unlike  our  Indian  com.  This 
is  laigely  used  by  the  natives  for  bread  and  a  great  deal  is  shipped 
away  f  i-om  the  country.  It  is  very  extensively  raised  and  easily  nar- 
vested. 
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Sesfune,  or  simsum,  is  used  for  making  oil.  Quaotitiee  are  abipped 
toEVance. 

Humus  is  a  sort  of  pea,  extensively  raised  and  very  highly  prized. 
This  grows  almost  entirely  after  the     latter  raina"  are  over. 

Wheat  and  barley  get  no  rain  or  moisture  after  the  latter  rains  cease, 
which  is  the  first  we^  in  April.  They  are  harvested  the  last  of  May, 
chiefly  in  June. 

Melons  are  raised  by  the  million.  This  is  a  very  popular  crop. 
They  are  sent  to  ^^ypt  and  Constantinople.  They  are  raised  entirely 
without  water.  The  natives  say  that  if  it  should  rain  in  summer  the 
melon  crop  would  be  ruined. 

Cucumbers  and  tomatoes,  both  raised  in  great  quantdties,  have  no 
water. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  melons,  grapes,  and  oranges,  which  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  this  order,  reach  round  the  year.  This  is  not  strictly 
true,  for  between  the  ceseatiou  of  oranges  and  the  coming  of  melons 
there  is  a  brief  interval.  In  regard  to  fruits  and  v^etables  this 
country  seems  to  be  higMy  favored. 

Barley  ripens  a  little  before  the  wheat.  Ttese  crop  are  seldom 
gathered  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  but  are  left  to  stand  in  the  field  for 
four  or  six  weeks  after  they  should,  according  to  our  ideas,  be  har- 
vested. A  certain  percenti^  of  the  grain  is  inevitably  lost,  but  not 
80  much  as  one  would  think,  for  in  reaping,  the  stal^  are  handled 
with  great  care.  The  practice  of  leaving  the  grain  standing  after  it 
is  fully  ripe  ia  not  always  due  to  the  inaction  of  peasants,  but  to  the 
delay  of  the  Government  officen,  who  must  come  to  appraise  the 
grain,  before  it  is  reaped.  When  permission  is  given,  men,  women, 
boys,  and  girls,  turn  out  by  the  thousand  to  gather  the  grain.  After 
thrashing,  which  takes  four  or  six  weeks,  the  gr^n  is  left  in  piles  on 
the  gi-ound  and  is  visited  again  by  the  Government  officers.  That 
done,  camels  and  donkeys  carry  it  to  Gaza  and  pile  it  up  on  the  shore, 
where  it  waita  for  English  ships  to  transport  it  to  Liverpool  or  London. 

The  wheat  fields  and  barley  fields  between  Jaffa  ana  Gaza  are  30  or 
40  miles  long.  This  great  plain  is  without  fences,  sticks,  or  stones, 
and  American  reaping  machines  would  move  over  it  everywhere  with 
the  utmost  ease.  These,  the  natives  are  too  poor  to  buy;  nor  would 
they  use  them,  for  three  months  of  work  would  thus  be  taken  from 
them,  and  that  would  mean  disaster. 

OBOP8  WHICH   COULD   BE   INDBFINITELT   INCBEVSED. 

This  list  includes  olives,  figs,  grapes,  and  melons,  and  of  course  a 
few  others.  Figs  can  not  be  exported,  but  they  can  be  made  into  a 
very  desirable  jam  or  dried.  Diy  figs  constitute  a  considerable  part 
of  the  food  of  eveir  peasant  family.  Fifty  million  oranges  are  sent 
annually  to  Englanu,  and  the  present  cultivation  of  them  is  limited  to 
the  gardens  just  about  Jaffa.  The  Jewish  colonies  have  done  little 
else,  besides  raising  grapes  for  wine,  although  some  are  now  paying 
attention  to  the  planting  of  olive  trees. 

The  ideal  cultivation  of  this  country  would  cover  the  rugged  moun- 
tains with  forests,  terrace  the  hillsiues  so  that  they  would  support 
myi-iads  of  olive  trees,  plant  the  upland  valleys  and  gentle  slopes  with 
vines,  devote  the  plains  to  wheat  and  barley,  and  collect  about  the 
fountains  and  springs  great  vegetable  gardens  and  orchards  of  the 
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more  delicate  fruits.  For  a  land  100  miles  long  by  50  broad,  this  is 
DO  chimerical  scheme,  bat  one  which  imder  favorable  circumstances 
could  be  realized  in  half  a  century.  Nothing  of  the  sort  is  likely  to 
be  realized  at  present;  on  the  contrary,  although  there  has  been  a 
brightening  up  about  many  towns,  there  are  throughout  the  country 
evident  signs  of  deterioration,  few  young  olive  or  fig  trees  are 
planted,  and  aa  the  old  ones  decay  they  are  cut  down  and  sold  for  fuel. 
Some  Europeans,  who  have  lived  here  all  their  lives,  assert  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine  are  fewer  now  than  they  were  forty  years 
i^.  Life  for  the  peasants  is  hard  and  the  inducements  to  labor  are 
email. 

THE   FBIOE   OF  LABOR. 

The  price  of  labor  here  is  reckoned  at  about  20  cents  a  day.  If  30 
laborers  are  required  for  a  cei-tain  piece  of  work,  there  will  probably 
be  1%  women,  girls,  and  boys,  and  8  men,  so  that  while  the  men  may 
receive  23  or  24  cents  a  day,  the  others  who  do  as  much  work  will  receive 
12  or  15  cents  a  day,  the  avei'age  being  under  20  cents  a  day.  Twenty 
eenta  a  day  was  the  average  price  paid  for  the  labor  employed  in  oim- 
structing  the  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem  Kailway. 

I  am  asked  many  times  about  the  opportunities  for  American  labor 
in  Palestine,  and  my  reply,  summarized  in  the  above  statement,  can 
not  be  otherwise  than  discouraging.  Moreover,  there  must  be  long 
hours  spent  under  a  terribly  hot  sun. 

Nineteen  .Americans  arrived  about  the  middle  of  the  past  summer 
with  extravagant  ideas  of  the  outlook  for  farming  in  Falestiae,  and 
they  have  be^  bitterly  disappointed. 

FmE    INSURANCE. 

There  has  never  existed  the  necessity  for  insuring  houses  or  goods, 
as  stone  and  mortar  have  been  the  only  materials  used  in  buuding. 
In  a  general  sense,  this  is  still  true.  Although  in  the  construction  of 
houses  in  Jerusalem  far  more  lumber  is  used  than  formerly — due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  it  can  now  be  brought  readily  by  the  railroad 
from  Jaffa — there  is  but  one  fire  insurance  agency  in  town.  This  does 
no  business. 

LIFE  INSURANCE. 

There  are  three  agencies  in  Jerusalem,  and  an  t^nt  from  abroad 
visits  Uie  city  on  an  average  once  a  year.  The  natives  do  not  under- 
stand life  insurance,  the  very  few  who  have  hitherto  insured  being 
Europeans.    Almost  nothing  is  done  in  this  line. 

COMHEHCUL  TBAVBLESS. 

This  class  is  fairly  well  represented;  only  a  few  years  since  there 
were  none.  From  fifty  to  one  hundred  come  every  year,  chiefly  Ger- 
mans with  a  few  Frenwi  or  Italians.  No  obstacles  are  placed  in  their 
way.  They  sell  china,  glassware,  jewelry,  stationery,  hardware, 
fancy  dry  goods,  surgical  instrument^,  biscuits,  hquors  of  all  kinds, 
ete.  Their  sales  are  small  and  are  not  without  some  risk  as  to  pay- 
ment, both  which  conditions  would  deter  Americans  from  competmg. 
Besides,  the  difficulty  of  getting  goods  to  Jerusalem,  still  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle,  would  have  to  be  overcome. 
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TELEGKAPH  SBBTICB. 

There  is  a  line  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem,  5  miles,  but  none  to 
Hebron,  an  important  inland  city,  33  miles  to  the  eouth,  nor  is  there 
any  direct  line  to  Nabtous,  a  lai^  city  two  days  journey  to  the  north. 
All  mesB^^  go  by  way  of  Ja^,  as  follows:  Jerusalem,  Jaffa,  Gaza, 
Egypt;  Jerusalem,  Jaffa,  Nablous,  Nazareth,  Tiberias;  Jerusalem, 
Jaffa,  Damascus,  Beirut,  Constantinople.  The  office  for  general 
inspection  is  Beirut.  The  governor  here  can  telegraph  direct  to  Con- 
stantinople, by  asking  to  have  Beirut  open  for  the  purpose.  This  is 
not  allowed  to  private  individuals,  nor  to  foreigners,  but  everything  is 
inspected  at  Beirut.  No  code  words  are  allowed.  Within  a  certain 
district,  say  Jaffa,  Gaza,  Nablous,  Tiberias,  and  Beirut,  the  cost  is  2^ 
cents  per  word;  to  Damascus  and  Constantinople,  the  cost  is  5  cents 
per  word.  The  address  is  counted,  also  the  signature,  and  five  words 
are  added  as  a  sort  of  tax.  On  telegrams  to  foreign  countnes,  this  tax 
is  not  levied. 

POSTAL  SEBVrOE. 

There  is  one  foreign  post-office  in  Jerusalem,  the  Austrian,  and  four  in 
Jaffa,  the  Austrian,  French,  Russian,  and  German,  the  latter  having 
been  established  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Emperor,  in  October, 
1898.  Between  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa,  the  Russian  and  Frencb  con- 
sulates have  each  a  special  messenger  to  carry  official  dispatches,  it  not 
being  deemed  prudent  to  trust  them  to  the  Turkish  post. 

Inund  postage  in  Turkey  is  the  same  as  to  foreign  countries,  namely, 
6  cents,  except  when  a  letter  is  sent  from  one  port  to  another  by  sea, 
say  by  steamer  from  Jaffa  to  Beirut,  when  the  postage  is  only  half 
that  sum.  The  great  majority  of  the  natives  of  the  country  seldom 
write  letters,  and  the  real  Turkish  mail  is  of  very  insigniffcant  pro- 
portions. 

The  time  between  Jerusalem  and  New  York  was  formerly,  say 
fifteen  years  ago,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  days.  When  a  letter  was 
mailed  we  always  allowed  sixty  days  for  an  answer  from  the  United 
States.  Lettei'S  now  go  in  eighteen  or  nineteen  days,  and  occasionally 
in  sixteen  days.  There  is  quicker  service  on  the  Atlantic,  also  between 
Xx>ndon  and  Alexandria,  and  the  railroad  between  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem 
saves  one  day.  The  route  by  way  of  Alexandria  is  (Quicker  than  that 
by  Constantinople.  The  post-office  officials,  both  Turkish  and  Austrian, 
inform  me  that  in  the  amount  of  foreign  mail  handled  by  them,  the 
United  States  is  sometimes  first  and  sometimes  second.  The  mail 
service  during  the  present  infliction  of  quarantine  has  not  been  so 
seriously  interfered  with  as  on  some  former  occasions;  but  even  now 
to  have  a  letter  take  fifteen  days  from  London  (usual  time  seven  days) 
does  not  surprise  us.     Quarantine  teaches  patience. 

HILTTARY   AFFAIRS. 

All  Mohammedans  are  required  to  serve  ib  the  army.  They  are 
enrolled  at  the  age  of  20,  and  their  period  of  liability  for  service 
covers  30  years.  Christians  and  Jews  who  are  Turkish  subjects  do  not 
enter  the  army,  but  pay  an  annual  tax  instead,  l^ere  are  four  years 
actualservice,  two  in  the  first  reserve,  eight  years  in  the  second  reserve, 
and  six  years  in  the  third  grade. 
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In  thifl  coneulsT  diBtrict  there  are  eight  military  subdiTisions,  Jeru- 
salem, Hebron,  Gaza,  Mejdel  (near  Ascalon),  Jaffa,  Ramleh,  JeDDin, 
and  Bireh.  Each  of  these  subdiyisions  must  furnish  one  r^fiment 
(taboork  Dumbering  in  time  of  war  800  men  and  in  time  of  peace  400 
men.  This  number  includes  officers  and  men.  There  are  two  general 
divisions  of  four  re^ments,  each  under  one  colonel;  the  two  general 
divisions  are  under  the  commander  in  chief,  who  resides  at  Acre. 

The  new  soldiers  are  called  even^  year  by  draft.  Volunteering  is 
not  known.  The  order  is  issued  from  Constantinople  in  March,  nut 
the  conscription  does  not  take  place  till  May  or  June.  When  there  is 
no  special  urgency  the  authorities  allow  the  peasants  some  delay, 
generally  till  me  harresting  is  completed  in  June. 

The  annual  number  of  men  drawn  from  the  Jerusalem  district,  for 
example,  is  100  men.  This  is  to  keep  good  the  number  of  soldiers  in 
the  field.  Soldiers  never  serve  in  the  region  where  they  are  con- 
scripted, but  are  sent  to  some  distant  post.  The  pay  of  a  soldier  is 
about  80  cents  a  month  for  four  years;  after  that,  he  receives  no  pay 
except  when  in  actual  service,  that  is,  in  case  of  war. 

The  garrison  in  Jerusalem  usually  numbers  800  men. 

As  a  rule,  Turkish  soldiers  are  well-built  men;  the  garrison  here  is 
changed  once  or  twice  a  year,  so  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
men  from  different  parts  of  me  empire.  Regiments  from  certain  sec- 
tions are  composed  of  stalwart,  robust  men,  rather  above  size,  while 
those  from  other  sections  are  only  medium  size.  Drilling  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  and  there  is  no  fatigue  duty. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE  BULSa 

The  duty  is  8  per  cent  on  all  imports,  with  the  exception  of  foreign 
tobacco,  which  [Hiys  76  per  cent.  All  goods  leaving  the  country  pay  a 
duty  of  1  per  cent.  Jaffa  is  subordinate  to  Beirut  ia  some  respects, 
since  all  questions  of  dispute  have  to  be  referred  there  for  settlement; 
but  the  money  collected  at  Jaffa  is  sent  directly  to  Constantinople. 
Goods  sent  by  sea  from  one  port  in  Turkey  to  another  can  be  admitt«d 
free  of  duty  on  presenting  a  certificate  from  the  port  of  departure; 
otherwise,  they  are  treated  as  foreign  goods  and  pay  the  8  per  cent. 

All  books  are  submitted  to  examination  and  certain  parts  cut  out; 
certain  volumes,  say  of  a  cvclopedia  in  many  volumes,  one  abstracted 
entirely,  and  sometimes  volumes  are  taken  and  burned.  Newspapers 
are  stopped,  and  sometimes  are  prohibited  altogether.  For  example, 
the  Egyptian  Gazette,  is  not  allowed  to  enter  Palestine  by  Turkish 
post,  but  must  be  brought  by  the  Austrian  post.  Guns,  pistols,  pow- 
der, etc.,  are  prohibited. 

The  custom-house  officers  are  very  reckless  in  handling  goods.  Mer- 
chandise and  the  property  of  travelers  is  broken,  smashed,  and 
destroyed  as  though  it  had  no  value. 

As  to  the  baggage  of  travelers,  the  tourist  companies  are  guierally 
able,  by  paying  so  much  per  piece,  to  get  it  through  the  custom-house 
without  bemg  opened. 

COKSUIiATES. 

Ten  governments  are  represented  in  Jerusalem,  two  by  consuls- 
general,  seven  by  consuls,  and  one  by  a  vice-consul.  They  are  also 
represented  in  Jaffa  by  a  lower  rank  of  officers. 
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A  large  part  of  the  duties  of  the  French  &Qd  Russian  consulates  is 
connect^  with  the  multitudinous  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  and  Greek 
churches.  These  duties  demand  a  great  deal  of  time.  Tlie  Russian 
conaul-eeneral  is  obliged  by  his  Giovemment  to  attend  in  state — that  is, 
with  aU  his  consular  body  in  uniform — no  less  than  forty  of  these 
grand  public  ceremonies  during  the  year 

The  Spanish,  Greek,  Italian,  and  Dutch  consulates  in  Jerusalem 
have  very  little  business  of  any  kind.  None  of  the  consulates  here 
exists  solely  for  commercial  purposes;  the  English,  German,  Austrian, 
and  American  consulates  do  something  in  that  direction,  each  for  its 
own  country,  but  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  each  is  spent  in  looking 
after  the  interests  of  its  citizens  before  the  Turkish  Government. 
More  than  half  of  the  time  of  the  American  consulate  is  devoted  to 
efforts  to  introduce  into  Palestine,  contrary  to  Turkish  regulations  and 
wishes,  immigrant  Jews  who  happen  to  hold  American  passports. 
Scores  of  these  immigrants  have  citizen  papers  dated  a  certain  ^y  in 
New  York  or  Chicago,  and  passports  dated  the  day  following  in  Wash- 
ington. In  a  week  or  less,  Uiese  immigrante  are  on  their  way  to 
Jerusalem.  These  people  do  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  they  know 
nothing  about  the  United  States,  they  own  no  property  in  America, 
they  import  no  American  goods  into  this  country,  they  pay  no  taxes 
to  cor  Government,  and  yet  the  consuls  in  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa  must 
spend  a  large  part  of  their  time  in  facilitating  their  entrance  into 
Palestine.  The  consuls  are  put  to  no  end  of  annoyance  to  help  these 
people  out  of  trouble,  both  when  they  arrive  and  after  they  are  estab- 
lished in  the  country. 

FUBLIO  IKFBOVEHENTS. 

It  is  simply  impossible  for  an  Oriental  to  comprehend  Occidental 
ideas  of  government  and  public  economy;  or  to  realize  that  mediieval 
ideas  are  obsolete  and  can  not  now  make  a  country  prosperous.  Hence, 
although  the  improvement  suggested  may  be  a  vast  one  and  the  bene- 
fits manifest,  no  concessions  are  granted  except  upon  the  pavment  of 
large  sums  of  money.  Thus,  the  railroad  between  Jaffa  and  Jerusa- 
lem, which  is  controlled  by  the  Government  and  which  is  indispensa- 
ble to  travel  and  traffic,  had  to  buy  itself  into  existence  from  the  very 
Government  which  it  benefits,  rhe  rehabilitation  of  Palestine  can 
never  begin  seriously  till  there  is  a  harbor  at  Jaffa.  The  Government 
would  be  immensely  benefited  by  it,  but  it  will  not  construct  the  harbor 
itself  nor  will  it  allow  any  foreign  company  to  do  it  without  first  pay- 
ing an  enormous  sum,  f  60,000  or  more,  for  the  privilege. 

''Landing  at  Jaffa"  is  a  bugbear  to  every  traveler  in  this  section. 
Commerce  is  carried  on  there  with  great  difficulty.  But  the  construc- 
tion of  a  great  breakwater  for  a  harbor  is  entirely  feasible.  The  Jaffa 
and  Jerusalem  Railroad  runs  to  the  water's  edge.  Twenty  or  25  miles 
distant  on  the  line  of  the  road  there  are  mountains  of  rock,  the  preci- 
pices rising  above  the  railroad  bed  so  that  the  cars  would  almost  load 
themselves  with  blocks  of  stone.  Laborers  in  any  number  could  be 
obtained  for  20  cents  a  day  each.  Four  or  six  trains  a  da^,  loaded  with 
rocks,  would  in  six  months  literally  "  move  a  mountain  into  the  sea." 
Such  a  public  improvement  would  greatly  fadlitate  commerce  and 
increase  travel. 

i:Qi,.r::::G00'^lc 
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OASBIAOE  BOADS. 

The  oarrif^  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  30  miles  long,  was 
completed  in  1898.  Carriages  go  from  Jericho  to  the  Dead  Sea,  Jor- 
dan, and  return  to  Jericho,  about  20  miles;  but  there  ia  no  proper  road, 
only  a  track  across  the  open  plain.  The  same  is  true  between  Jaffa 
and  Gaza,  50  miles.  The  carnage  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa 
is  good,  and  so  is  that  between  Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  25  miles.  The 
route  between  Jerusalem  and  Nablous  has  this  year  (1899)  been  sur- 
veyed as  far  as  Bireh  (ancient  Beeroth),  12  miles,  and  plans  and  esti- 
mates have  been  sent  to  Constantinople.  A  good  road  between  these 
two  important  centers  ia  very  much  needed.  The  road  between  Jaffa 
and  Nablous  has  bad  considerable  money  spent  upon  it,  and  certain 
sections  were  actually  built;  but  these  liave  been  allowed  to  become 
ruined  simply  by  neglect  German  wagons  sometimes  pass  between 
these  two  cities,  but  it  is  only  across  country  and  with  great  difficulty. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  route  between  Jaffa  and  Haifa,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Oarmel.  In  Occidental  countries,  it  has  always  been  tliougbt 
the  making  of  roads  was  equivalent  to  opening  up  a  country  and  aiding 
its  development  and  prosperity;  applied  to  Palestine,  this  theory 
seems  to  be  pure  fiction.  The  carnage  roads  to  Jaffa,  to  Jericho, 
and  to  Hebron  have  not  been  the  cause  of  building  a  single  house 
or  adding  a  single  acre  of  cultivation  to  those  already  existing.  The 
roads  are  a  wonderful  convenience  for  foreigners  and  travelers,  and 
the  natives,  indeed,  use  them,  but  it  appears  that  they  would  just  as 
soon  be  without  them.  All  Damascus  goods  which  come  to  Jerusalem 
in  large  quantities  are  brought  by  camels,  the  same  as  for  centuries 
past. 

PASSPORTS. 

Passports  are  required  of  every  travelei  visiting  Palestine,  and  these, 
in  case  of  Americans,  must  be  visaed  by  some  Turkish  consul  before 
leaving  America;  otherwise,  a  fine  of  $2  is  imposed  by  the  officials  at 
Jaffa.  If  a  traveler  comes  without  a  passport  he  is  subjected  to  a  fine 
of  about  $4,  which  sometimes  the  consul  succeeds  in  having  remitted. 
If  the  traveler  wishes  to  visit  the  interior  of  the  country,  say  to  go 
overland  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus  and  Beirut,  he  must  procure 
from  the  Turkish  Government,  through  the  United  States  consulate,  a 
Turkish  passport  (teskereh).  If  a  person  wishes  to  go  direct  from 
Jerusalem  to  lieirut,  his  teskereh  must  indicate  the  fact,  and  in  Beirut 
his  teskereh  must  be  visaed  by  the  Turkish  authorities  for  his  return 
trip;  otherwise  there  is  another  tine. 

HONEY   AND   RATE   OF   EXCHANGE. 

Jerusalem  is  in  Turkey,  but  Turkish  gold  is  rarely  seen,  and  it  is 
not  the  basis  in  monetary  transactions.  With  the  banks,  hotels,  and 
prominent  merchants,  francs  are  the  basis  in  monetary  truisactioaa  of 
all  kinds. 

A  United  States  dollar  is  worth  in  Jerusalem  only  5  francs.  Accord- 
ing to  the  schedule  of  values  of  foreign  coins  issued  regularly  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  a  United  States  dollar  is  worth  6  francs  and  18 
centimes.  An  English  pound  is  worth  26  francs.  Drafts  on  Americs 
are  worth  6  francs  for  every  dollar. 
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No  one  can  do  buBineea  in  Jerusalem  or  meet  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  living  without  current  money.  This  the  btinka  do  not  hare,  the 
hotels  do  not  hare,  and  do  merchant  has.  Current  money  ia  entirely 
ID  the  hands  of  the  money  changers,  of  whom  there  are  over  fifty  in 
this  small  city  of  less  than  50,000  souls.  These  money  changers  all  do 
a  flourishing  bnsiness.  They  charge  2  per  cent  and.  upward,  some- 
times as  high  as  7  per  cent,  for  changing  francs  into  current  money. 
During  quarantine,  harrest,  the  couscription  of  soldiers,  and  the  sea- 
son of  trarelera,  the  rate  for  changing  money  is  always  high. 

In  the  peculiar  monetary  conditions  which  exist  in  Jerusalem,  and 
which  hare  existed  here  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  United 
States  dollar  being  worth  but  6  francs  and  the  money  changer  wanting 
2  per  cent  or  more  for  changing  the  5  francs  into  current  money,  if  a 
person  is  to  receive  full  value  n)r  his  dollar  he  must  charge  at  least  d 
per  cent  loss  by  exchange. 

INDUBTRIEB  AND  HANUFAITrnitED  ARTICLES. 

FalestlDe  is  an  agricultural  district,  with  a  certain  amount  of  foreign 
commerce  at  Jaffa  and  a  little  fishing  along  the  coast,  almost  wholly 
for  home  needs. 

Id  three  places,  pottery  is  made  extensirely  and  in  three  others  soap 
is  manufactured.  In  one  place  rude  stools,  18  inches  high,  are  made, 
and  until  recent  years  these  were  the  only  "chairs"  of  which  the 
country  could  boast,  people  then,  aa  now,  sitting  on  the  floor.  Some 
riUages  near  the  sea  make  reed  mats,  which  are  everywhere  used. 
Hebron  turns  out  thousands  of  water  bottles  (goatskins  removed  whole 
from  the  animal),  which  are  as  indispensable  here  as  are  water  pails 
in  America.  Hebron  makes  also  a  great  quantity  of  glass  trinkets, 
which  the  peasant  and  Bedouin  women  and  girls  wear  as  '^finery"  on 
their  fingers,  wrists,  and  arms.  Spinning  and  weaving  in  rude  hand 
looms  the  thick  cloth — an  excellent  kind  of  waterproof  used  for  the 
universal  cloak — furnishes  employment  in  sereral  inland  towns.  Little 
is  done,  howerer,  beyond  supplying  home  consumption.  In  Bethle- 
hem and  Jerusalem,  there  are  many  native  shops  for  the  manufacture 
of  "Bethlehem  g(H>ds,"  f rom  olivewood,  mother-of-pearl,  which  is 
brought  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  bituminous  limestone,  from  the  moun- 
tains neai'  the  Dead  Sea.  Large  quantities  of  these  goods  are  shipped 
every  year  to  other  countries,  and  this  trade  has  proved  very  profitable 
for  the  Bethlehemites.  In  the  maoufacture  of  articles  of  olivewood, 
the  Germans  taught  them  all  they  know.  Germans  carry  on  honey 
raising,  the  manufacture  of  tiles  for  floors,  butter  oiaking,  and 
tanaing. 

AMEBICAN  0OOD8. 

The  old  story  of  "the  cost  of  transportation"  lately  explains  the 
fact  why  our  goods  are  not  found  in  Palestine.  "  No  direct  connection 
with  New  York  "  prevents  the  efforts  of  consuls  in  this  direction  from 
being  realized.  A  small  order  for  shoes,  another  for  hams,  one  or 
more  for  hardware,  another  for  hard- wood  lumber,  a  very  small  one 
for  flour,  are  mere  trifles  in  the  estimation  of  the  great  business  "finns 
of  the  United  States.  I  had  hoped  that  American  carriages  might  be 
introduced  during  the  past  rear  m  connection  with.an  American  repair 
shop,  but  my  efforts  have  thus  far  bee^  fruitless.  h)',>"*Ic 
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The  thin^  desired  by  our  merohanta  and  manufactnrers  is  the  intro- 
duction of  American  goods  into  Palestine,  "The  consul  who  helps  us 
place  our  goods  in  foreign  markets  is  the  kind  we  want."  Unless  I 
accomplish  this,  whatever  1  may  write  about  the  resources  of  the 
country,  its  climate,  soil,  products,  industries,  commerce,  etc.,  will  bo 
read  with  very  little  interest  and  my  labor  will  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 
Knowing  how  strong  this  feeling  is  in  America,  I  have  made  special 
exertions  this  year,  as  well  as  in  former  years,  in  the  direction  indicated, 
but  with  very  meager  results.  I  would  gladly  fill  the  towns  and 
villages  of  Falest^e  with  American  goods,  but  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  work  miracles. 

Selah  Merrill,  Ckmaul. 

Jesdsaleh,  Stria,  October  iS,  1899. 

SUFFLEMENTAB  Y. 

JAPFA. 

Hie  returns  given  below  are  not  exact,  but  are  the  best  that  can  be 
obtained  under  the  present  system  of  imperfect  record  at  this  port 
They  may  be  taken  as  approximately  correct.  Likewise,  some  of  the 
countries  from  which  goods  are  said  to  come  are  not  correctly  given; 
some  goods  are  reported  to  come  from  Austria  simply  because  they 
came  from  Trieste,  an  Austrian  port,  when  they  were  not  produced  in 
Austria  at  all.  Small  quantities  of  American  goods  are  brought  into  this 
country — flour,  lumber,  dry  goods,  shoes,  hardware,  and  a  ^w  others — 
but  they  are  credited  to  the  country  to  which  the  last  shipping  P*^^ 
belongs.  Quite  an  amount  of  goods  is  credited  as  coming  from  Tur- 
key, and  the  impression  is  that  ^nirkey  produces  them,  whereas  Turkey 
produces  almost  nothing. 

Selah  Merrill,  ContuL 

Jerusaleh,  November  15, 1899. 
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138,27a 

31 [ 870 


America,  Arabia. 

India. 

Austria,  Turkey,  Italy. 

"    ""  ,B^^™. 

Germany,  Prance,  Italy,  Bel- 
Cyprus,  Turkey,  France. 
France,  Italy. 


England 
Tufkey. 
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SUamers  and  vaUtts 

COMMEEOIAL  RELATIONS. 

STEAMERS. 

4}  October  31, 1899. 

Number. 

Ton™^ 

7» 

« 

12 

20 
SB 

1IS,«7» 

En«llih: 

as 

'5;" 

Frencb: 

«1 

615.  «7I 

SAILING  VSSBBIS. 

Auwrian 

IS 

4« 

SZ3 

18,  IW 

Ml 

7M 

ess. CEO 

byGoo'^lc 


AUSTRALASIA. 


NEW  SOUTH  WA1.es, 

8TDNEY. 

The  last  year  has  been  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  discouraging  years 
for  New  8outh  Wales,  as  the  drought  has  scarcely  been  broken  during 
this  period,  yet  the  resources  of  the  colony  are  so  great  and  the  enter- 
prise of  the  people  so  untiring  that  business  has  shown  some  encoun^- 
iDg  developments. 

TOTAL   TONNAGE. 

The  books  show  the  total  in-and-out  tonnage  of  the  ports  of  New 
South  Wales  to  have  been: 

1897 6,744,431 

1898 6,910,928 


VuKli  enUrmg  and  clearing  the  port*  of  New  SouOi  WolaiSor  Ike  yean  1897  and  1898. 

Bt^ame™. 

SaJling  Tcneli, 

VeoKla. 

Tons. 

Vevels. 

Too*. 

IMT 

5. 048 
Sl98 

5.307.B8& 
6,586.238 

i,m 

The  foreign  vessels  of  all  kinds  entering  and  clearing  were  divided 
as  follows: 


1897. 

1898. 

Number. 

Toonage. 

Nnmber. 

ToDiiBge. 

United  StaM- 

123 

S!,738 
123,223 

18 

MO 

UG,961 

186 

Qensaa.: 

t 

211,001 
110,096 

68 

191,123 

lU 

Sa.OBT 

116 

6268,716 

aTbe  decrean  In  toUl  (oaaage  lor  tl 


*  In  1S08  doca  not  mean  a  ndaller  trade  w1 
.  [  vessels  coaling  at  Newcastle. 
fanelllea  and  Sydney,  but  tbe  frequent  trips  ol 
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COMMEBOIAL   KELATI0N8, 


WOOL  CLIP. 

Wool  ifl  tihe  chief  product  of  this  colony.  The  "wool  year"  closes 
June  30,  &nd  I  am  able,  by  the  courtesy  of  friends,  to  bring  down  the 
reports  to  June  30  of  tne  present  year: 

Bala. 

For  the  year  ended  June  30, 1888,  the  total  product  wm 722,427 

For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1899 713,810 

Decreaae 8,817 

The  prices  for  the  total  clip  were  better,  as  the  value  of  the  clip  for  the 

former  year  was  £7,224,270  (*35,109,953),  and  for  the  latter,  £8,277,876 

{$40,230,478);  an  increase  of  £1,053,606  (?5,130,525). 
About  69  per  cent  of  the  wool  of  the  colony  is  sold  in  Sydney,  over 

90  per  cent  oeiag  merino.     (The  Vermont  merinos  take  the  leading 

prizes  at  the  chief  faira.) 

LTVB   STOCK. 

In  live  stock,  there  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  all  classes  except 
in  swine,  as  shown  by  the  following: 


y^- 

Bones. 

Cittle. 

Shetp. 

SwiDC 

408,084 

449:  >M> 

i^.Z 

13,992.897 

"""^ 

48,046 

1*8,™ 

2,711,888 

AQBICDLTUBE. 


The  agricultural  industry  of  this  colony  is  steadily  increasing,  both 
in  nummr  of  holdings  and  in  area  under  cultivation.' 


logs. 

WUct. 

Year. 

A,^ 

66,298 

Aero. 

A,,. 

ftiridt 

I.SIB.NB 

"•as 

9SS 

486,19* 

The  dairy  interests  in  this  colony  on  the  whole  are  rapidly  increas- 
ing.   The  exports  for  the  last  two  years  have  been  as  follows: 


Year. 

Butter. 

CbMM. 

A»»I.. 

at 

sImsIms 

There  is  more  real  interest  in  mining  operations  now  than  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  by  the  use  of  up-to-date  maehineiy  lower-grade  fields 


'Agricultural  year  cIohcb  March  3 


GoO' 


sic 
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are  being  profitably  worked.      River-bottom  dredging  for  gold  is 
iocreasing. 

There  la  a  good  and  growing  market  here  for  American  mining 
machinery, 

SlaliMici  of  production. 


RAILWAYS  (lines  OWNED  AND  OPEKATED  BT  GOVEHNMENT). 

Total  miles  opened  for  traffic  (June  30,  1897),  2,705. 

Pi-esent  value  of  roads,  £14,000,000  (*68,131,000). 

Journeys,  June  30, 1897,  22,672,294;  1898,23,233,206. 

Goods  (freight),  June,  30, 1897,  4.375,984  tons;  1898, 4,463,728  tons. 

Live  stock,  June  30, 1897,  191,457  tons;  1898,  166,836  tons. 

Gross  revenue,  June  30,  1897,  £3,014,742  (114,651,647);  1898, 
£3,026,748  (114,709,996). 

Working  expenses,  June  30,  1897,  £1,601,218  ($7,781,920);  1898, 
£1,614,605  ($7,846,981). 

Netprofits,  June  30, 1897,  £1,413,524  ($6,869,727);  1898,  £1,412,148 
($6,863,014). 

COHUEECE. 

The  total  trade  of  New  South  Wales,  with  all  the  world  for  the  last 
five  years  has  been  as  follows: 


Y«r. 

BuglUkduner 

United  Btatea 

11 

This  shows  an  increase  in  the  total  trade  of  over  40  per  cent. 

As  the  chief  interest  of  every  nation  in  foreign  trade  is  as  a  seller,  I 
submit  the  following  facts  as  to  the  buying  jpower  of  New  SouUi  Wales. 
Her  importations  from  all  sources  for  the  five  years  from  1894  to  1898, 
inclusive,  were: 


Year. 

EngiUbu^e,.  ^^JS!^ 

UM 

lis    Sii 

An  increase  in  the  pei-iod  of  over  54  per  cent. 
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OOMHSKOIAL  BELATIONS. 


The  total  imports  from  countries  other  iban  British  increased  from 
£1,414,000  (16,872,040)  worth  in  1894  to  £3,377,635  {$16,410,806)  in 
1898,  or  over  130  per  cent,  while  the  following  shows  the  importa- 
tions in  staple  merchandise  from  the  United  States  for  each  of  the 
calendar  years  referred  to,  elimiuatiDg  the  abDormal  importations  of 
wheat  and  flour:' 


Year. 

E^l^^e, 

UulUdeiMn 

i,Di9,ge2 

flafc™ 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  market  for  staple  merchandise  in  the  colony 
has  increased  at  a  most  unprecedented  rate  during  the  period  under 
consideration,  the  whole  of  which  has  been  marked  by  the  most  dis- 
cou  ra^  n  g  seaso  hs. 

This  increase  from  £542,427  (or  $2,636,196)  in  1894  to  £1,646,607 
{or  $7,516,511)  in  1898  means  a  ratio  of  over  184  per  cent,  or  a  market 
almost  three  times  as  great  as  Ave  years  ago.     We  now  supply  over  47 

rr  cent  of  the  total  merchandise  bought  by  this  colony  from  foreign 
e,,  non-Britiah)  countries. 

Let  us  look  at  this  in  another  way.  In  the  calendar  year  of  1898, 
this  country  had  a  total  trade  with  IVance  of  £1,914,159  ($9,300,814), 
while  she  purchased  from  France  but  £214,530  ($1,042,615),  and  out 
of  the  total  trade  of  Germany  of  £1,830,440  ($8,895,939)  she  bought 
of  Germany  only  £771,626  ($3,750,102)  worth,  while  out  of  a  total 
trade  with  the  United  States  of  £1,939,241  ($9,424,713),  exclusive  of 
gold,  New  South  Wales  bought  of  our  merchandise  £1,546,607 
($7,516,511)  worth. 

A  eompcmioti  oj  46  kadmg  ariieiet  imported  from  llie  UniUd  Sola  in  18S7  and  1898. 


EngllBh      United  8(aU* 


AgrioultniBl  implements 


Reapenand  bladen... 


Anns,  ammunition,  and  exploelvct. . . 
Bee  keepers'  materlalB 

BmshmalLGrB' materiaJa 

Building  iHBterials 

Carriages,  carts,  etc 

Carriage  mat:ciB'  mat«iiala 

CliBmlcal  products 

Coffeu,  raw 

Drapery  (not  other' 


Drapery  (r 

Fish, dried  m/Li  pK^ai^rviu... 
PumltuTe  and  Upholstery... 


ot  otherwise  cnumemlcdl .. 


n.xn 

171, S7T 
M,CM 


It  Tew  moiitb«  or  rnuv,  M  we  are  now 


■  Daring  the  Tear  1895-^,  there  wae  imported  from  the  United  SUtee  over  $6,000,000 
worth  of  wheat  and  Qour,  but  tfaeite  importationa  being  abnormal,  are  not  icctnded 
in  these  calcalations. 
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I  ISWJ  and 


PrSu 

Booki  ana  penooica 
Pbted  wue.  diTer. 

Bo^  toilet  uid  fucy .. 

Splrlli,  Unotiuw,  fl'ulda, 

MtloDSTr,niiidTla 

Timber,  rooBh 
~  '     coaDdm 


18,821 

18,021 
877,  SK 

«,ia7 

M,272 

se.TH 

88,224 
34.265 


b  tnde  1«  ca|jsble  of  conaiderablc  expan^t 


ir  Buppljing  partB 


The  following,  just  received  from  Mr.  Lockyer,  chief  collector  of 
customs,  gives  tne  trade  of  the  colony  for  the  first  half  of  1899: 


Trade  with— 

»,«. 

Exports. 

Total  trade. 

£4,  ail,  MS 
3.828,^ 

1121245 

'•ffiS 

£8,476,434 
»;  18a;  487 

1,4(»;838 
1,154.472 

£11.045.691 

£10,215,717 

K»,6S2.871 

IW,  848, 385 

1103,880.448 

These  %nrea  indicate  a  coosiderably  larger  import  than  export  trade 
for  the  coKtny,  but  this  erroneous  appearance  arises  lately  from  varia- 
tions in  trade  during  different  seasons  of  the  year.  To  illustrate,  for 
the  first  half  of  1898  there  were  215,000  bales  of  wool  exported,  val- 
ued at,  say,  £2,150,000,  while  for  the  second  half,  there  were  598,000 
bales  exported,  valued  at  approximately  £5,980,000,  On  an  average, 
the  imports  are  much  greater  for  the  first  half  of  each  calendar  year, 
while  the  exports  are  greater  the  second  half. 

CJeo.  W.  Dell,  Consul. 
Sydney,  Jvly  31,  1S99. 

H.  Doc  481,  PL  1 65  ,^  , 
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OOMMKBOIAL  BELATI0N8. 


NEWCASTLE. 
E^iorU  other  than  coaL 

Bonee tons..  61 

Coke do...  12,099 

Copper  iDKotB cwt..  2,221 

BayandchaH do—  1»,01S 

Flour tons..  22 

livestock; 

Cattle 7,36* 

Uoraee 1,692 

Sheep , 19,481 

Kg8 4,M7 

Mannrea; 

BonedoBt tons..  369 

Other do...  2 

Meats: 

Frozen  beef cwt.,  81,766 

fVozen  mutton do...  60,144 

Preeerved do...  2,330 

Hinerals: 

Hn tons..  1,3B0 

SUverlead cwt..  109,679 

fflnc  spelter do...  2,876 

Bolder do...  210 

Bronze do...  866 

Copper tons..  1,000 

Tallow cwt. .  16, 776 

Timber: 

Eougt feet..  948,300 

Bailway  sleepers : 23,290 

Wool: 

Unwashed bales..  146,678 

Washed do...  6,665 

Total  value 111,036,467.81 

Total  value  of  coal 4,256,394.85 

Total  value  of  exports 16,291,862.66 

Exporle  of  coaL 


To- 

Tom, 

To- 

TSOL 

eiT.oet 

ES,44S 

ffiS! 

fl6,SlS 

170,722 

li 
11 

X71M 

11 
11 

11 

fffi 

%su,ia 

Value,  £874,616  ($4,255,394.86) . 

The  above  does  not  include  the  large  quantity  of  ooal  shipped  frran 
Newcastle  to  intercolonial  ports,  of  which  no  record  la  kept.  Nor 
does  it  include  large  quantities  of  coal  sent  to  Sydney  and  there 
shipped  to  porta  in  America  and  other  countries,  for  which  credit  ia 
given  to  Syaney. 
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Rdura  of  shippvng,  showino  arrivaii  and  deporiurea  {exehitUx  o/oooilen)  at  NeweaxOe 
during  the  year  ended  Jime  SO,  1899. 


P.H„. 

luwud. 

OatwonL 

Nmnber. 

llm«ge. 

Number. 

Tonunge. 

be  30 

esa 

SU.U4 

740 

va^M 

1,870 

1,800,  MO 

1,866 

1,782.«2 

Duty  and  excise 

Tonnage  rat^ 

H&rbor  and  light  rates. . . 
Pilotage 

Harbor  removal  does 

Queen' B  warehooee,  et*.. 


46,680.80 

14,601.45 

74.52 

Total 676,610.11 


Article. 

QnanUty. 

Value. 

::-:-:::-^^:: 

1,021 

1^ 

tU.EHG.08 
182,  US,  73 

26,781.68 

83,841.06 
M.B60.»» 

Sar."""'"' : 

:::■:: '"S,-:: 

414, 40S 
Ml,  717 

lis,  590 
G33S 
IS,  386 
116,281 

2U,2SS 
2,126 

41 

49,712 

\m.u 

142,184.06 

iDtozlcuiM: 

2>,4S1.Z6 

gsas 

2,681,476.65 
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OOMHBBOIAL   RELATIONS. 
Impmitfrom  the  Ihiittd  Stale*. 


Article. 

enanUtr- 

Value. 

:::::r."3r:: 

9J 

1 

■1 

1%.^ 

Arm*,  kmmnnlticai.  ecc: 

GoM,  iHm,  etc 

:::::::;:*::: 

Crockery. 

Drt^T^tii  fiiijtiii',  eii 

paiilw.. 

ao.uo 

7,200 

G.sse 

».512 

SQ 

S,TM 

eo 
(6a.  WO 

Si 
1,224 

'•■S 

15 
S3 
30 
SO 

38 
404 

a™ 

i,4fia 

204 
S,S1S 

isis-w 

c^™"'""^ 

'"■IKS 

S.g.13 

B,HM.24 

pw*«^- 

i«S 

PO^"^- 

Paper: 

plutei&DdpluMrofparls 

:::::'SSS:. 

^;:::zzz:iz:::::::: 

lEgJJ^":"!^'/:::::::::::::;:;;;::::;::::::::::::::;: 

lEiSSi: 

sts 

Special  budwue,  doon,  waablii«  uuchlnee.  sUnnare,  etc 

144,  MLW 

The  importe  from  the  United  States  received  here  have  increased  con- 
siderably duiing  the  past  year.  Many  lines  never  before  seen  here  are 
now  jntroducedflnd  give  satisfaction.  One  great  drawback  is  the  lack 
of  direct  communication  with  the  United  States.  One  of  the  leading 
importers  here,  in  an  interesting  letter  to  me,  says: 

EefeiTinK  to  the  writer'a  conversation  with  yoo  about  American  goods,  herewith 
we  beg  tJ}  hand  yon  a  liat  of  goods  that  are  imported  from  America  to  Newcastle  via 
Sydney.  We  estimate  the  value  of  oor  imports  for  last  year  at  about  £2O,00Q 
(tlOOjOOO) ,  but  In  a  'season  when  maize  and  nour  are  imported  largely,  of  coiine  it 
would  be  nearly  double  this  amount    lately  these  cereals  have  not  been  reqairod, 
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owing  to  the  splendid  seaeoiu  we  have  had  in  onr  colonies.  We  wish,  however,  to 
point  out  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  American  shipe  to  bring  thesoods  to 
Newcastle  at  the  same  rates  as  to  Sydney,  which  is  a  drawback  to  trade  in  this  large 
and  important  district  We  would  respectfully  point  out  that  Liverpool  and  London 
sbipe  coming  to  Newcastle  via  Sydney  make  no  advance  in  freights  for  the  latter 
port,  but  with  American  ships  the  freights  asked  for  Newcastle  are  prohibitive — in 
tact,  considerably  more  than  is  charged  by  coast  steamere  running  between  Newcsstle 
and  Sydney. 

Expense  in  Sydney  micbt  be  saved  if  shippers  who  know  that  their 
goods  are  for  Newcastle  nrms  would  arrange  that  such  goods  be  sent 
direct  to  this  port.  Newcastle  is  the  natural  distributing  center  for 
northern  New  South  Wales,  and  if  American  firms  would  insist  that 
their  business  be  done  direct  with  Newcastle,  thousands  of  pounds 
would  be  saved  annually,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  trade.  I 
am  informed  that  the  Canadian  Steamship  Company  is  arranging  for 
a  rate  to  Newcastle  that  will  be  the  same  as  for  Sydney.  DoubUess, 
if  the  business  will  justify  such  an  arrangement,  Newcastle  will  be 
made  a  port  of  call  for  this  line  of  steamers. 


I  give  below  some  statistics  of  New  South  Wales  for  the  year  ended 
June  SO,  1899,  which  are  interesting  and  instructive. 

RaUwiyt  and  pott-ifffke. 

Mileage  of  railways  open  for  traffic,  2,971  miles;  gangs,  4  feet  8}  inches. 

Gross  earnings : $25,036,898.42 

Working  expenses 8,225,690.77 

Neteamii^ 16,810,207.66 

Per  mile: 

Gross  earnings 1. 72} 

Working  e;  "" 


Net  earnings .79 

Cost  of  construction  and  equipment $184,870,414.92 

Interest  paid  on  capital,  percent 3.83 

Length  of  telegraph  lines,  mitea 13, 242 

Nimiber  of  letters  and  postal  cards  transmitted 76, 961, 696 

Number  of  newspapers  transmitted 42, 670, 850 

Revenue. 

Amount  of  revenue  collected $47, 463, 864. 21 

Amount  of  revenue  per  head 36.26 


Exclusive  of  loan  expenditure $47,367,672.12 

Expenditure  per  head 86. 18 

Public  debt 310,264,266.76 

Public  debt  per  capita 288. 64 

Interest  on  public  debt 11,249,077.69 

SUiUtehooli. 

Number  of  schools 2,602 

Number  of  teacherfi 4,769 

Number  of  scholars 203, 910 

Average  attendance 141,728 
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SoMiipt  bonb. 

Number  of  poflt-offloe  savings  Isenke 163,662 

Number  of  other  BavingB  bulks 78,813 

Total 242,365 

AmoDnt  of  deposits $46, 131, 273. 50 

Average  luuoQnt  of  depotdta 9190.11 

LttAmtia  of  bantt  ofimte. 

Notee  in  circolation {6,040,778.92 

Bills  in  drcnlation 636,156.10 

Balance  due  other  banks 407,180.06 

NoD-iDtereatrbouing  deposits 54,823,166.43 

Interest-bearing  depOMta 94,318,680.43 

Total  UaWlities 166,226,961.9* 

AikU  of  bania  of  itme. 

Coin 1160,347,002.17 

Bullion , 945,833.47 

Landed  property 8,863,756.50 

Notes  and  Mils  of  other  banks 1,106,072.72 

Balance  due  from  other  bonks 1, 109, 761. 63 

All  other  debts  due  the  banks 162,617,542.98 

Total  assets 334,989,968.37 

F.  W.  GoDiNO,  ChTmU. 
Newcastle,  Odob^y  1899. 


NEW  ZEATiA1ST>. 

AcGordiDg  to  all  accounts,  both  official  and  unofficial,  this  colony 
has  had  a  most  prosperous  year.  Opportunities  have  been  given  t« 
its  people  which  were  formerly  denied  to  them;  the  Crown  lands  have 
been  thrown  open  on  advantageous  terms;  road  and  rail  communica- 
tion has  been  greatly  improved;  freights  have  been  reduced;  dfury 
products  have  mcreased  in  quantity  and  improved  in  quality.  The 
gold  fields  and  coal  mines  have  been  more  extensively  developed;  labor 
has  been  better  protected;  industries  have  been  fostered  and  improved. 
Cheap  money  is  obtainable  from  the  State,  and  the  prosperous  times 
of  the  present  are  thought  to  be  general  throughout  the  colony.  Unlike 
the  year  1896,  there  has  been  no  boom  or  undue  inflation,  but  simply 
a  steady  and  healthy  improvement  which  is  founded  on  a  sound  basis. 

The  general  outlook  for  the  colony  is  promising,  and  it  is  generally 
thought  that  the  year  1900  will  be  as  satisfactory  aa  that  of  1899. 

WEALTH  OF  THE  COLONY, 

The  private  and  public  wealth  of  New  Zealand,  as  officially  compiled 
for  1898,  is  as  follows:  Private  wealth,  as  estimated  from  the  probate 
returns,  is  .£201,154,323  (*978, 917,523);  public  property,  i.  e.,  lauds 
and  improvements  not  owned  by  individuals,  exclusive  of  Grovemmeot 
railways,  were.  Crown  lands,  ;E12,986,848  (*63,200,496);  local  authori- 
ties lands,  £4,704,442  ($22,894,166);  educational  lands.  £2,969,438 
(»14,450,770);  churoh  and  other  lands,  £2,274,661  ($11,079,589);  total, 
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£22,934,779  ($111,612,102).  Government  railways,  open  and  under 
conatniction,  £16,762,455  ($81,574,487);  other  public  works,  viz,  tele- 
graphs, light-bouses,  harbors,  and  water  supply  on  gold  fields,  £4,- 
6Bl,337{$22,149,03S);totelpublicproperty,  £44,248,561  {$215,335,622). 
Total  wealth,  excluding  native  lands,  £245,402,884  ($1,194,253,135); 
native  lands,  with  improvements,  £7,007,522  ($34,102,106).  Total 
wealth,  public  and  private,  £252,410,406  ($1,228,555,241). 

PUBLIC    DEBT. 

The  groes  public  "debt  of  the  colony  on  March  31,  1899,  was 
£46,938,006  ($228,423,806),  an  increase  of  £1,974,582  ^9,609,303)  on 
that  due  at  the  ead  of  the  preceding  financial  year. 


The  direct  ta:tttion  prior  to  1893  consisted  of  s  property  tax  of  1 
penny  (2  cents)  on  the  pound  on  all  assessed  real  and  personal  property 
(with* an  exemption  of  £500,  or  $2,433)  and  the  stamp  duties;  but  in 
1891  a  land  and  income  assessment  act  was  passed,  repealing  the  prop- 
erty tax. 

The  assessment  act  of  1891  provides  for  an  ordinary  land  tax  on  the 
actual  value  of  the  land,  and  the  owner  is  allowed  to  deduct  any  amount 
owing  by  him  secured  on  a  r^jfistered  mortgage.  Under  the  original 
act,  toe  deduction  for  improvements  might  not  exceed  £3,000  ($14,599), 
but  by  the  amendment  act  of  1893  the  value  of  all  improvements 
whatsoever  is  exempted  from  liability  to  land  tax.  Besides  thi»,  an 
exemption  of  £600  ^2,433)  is  allowed  when  the  balance,  after  making 
deductions  as  above  stated,  does  not  exceed  £1,500  ($7,299);  and  above 
that  a  smaller  exemption  is  granted,  but  ceases  when  the  balance 
amounts  to  £2,500  ('$12,166).  Mortgages  are  subject  to  the  land  tax. 
The  revenue  from  tne  ordinary  land  tax  is,  in  round  numbers,  about 
£216,000  ($1,046,297)  per  annum.  The  rate  of  ordinary  land  tax  for 
1898-99  was  1  pennv  on  the  pound.  Occupied  native  land  is  taxed 
one-half  penny  on  the  pound  on  the  unimproved  value.  In  addition 
to  the  orainary  land  tax,  there  is  a  graduated  land  tax,  which  com- 
mences when  the  unimproved  value  is  £600  ($2,433).  For  the  graduated 
land  tax  the  present  value  of  all  improvements  is  deducted;  but  mort- 
g^es  are  not  deducted.  The  act  of  1893,  while  reducing  the  ordinaiy 
taxation  on  land  by  exempting  all  improvements,  increased  the  gradu- 
ated tax,  and  the  revised  rates  are  now  one-eighth  of  a  penny  on  the 
pound  sterling  when  the  value  is  £5,000  ($24,333)  and  is  less  Uian 
£10,000  ($48,665),  from  which  the  rate  increases  with  the  value  of  the 
property  by  furmer  steps  of  an  eighth  of  a  penny  until  the  maxinmm 
of  2  pence  on  the  pound  is  reached,  payable  when  the  value  is  £210,000 
($1,021,965),  or  exceeds  that  sum.  This  graduated  tax  yields,  m 
round  numbers,  £83,000  ($403,919)  per  annum,  which  is  not  included 
in  thesum  of  £215,000  given  above.  Twenty  per  cent  additional  tax 
is  levied  in  case  of  persons  who  have  been  absent  from  the  colony  for 
three  years  or  more  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  yearly  taxing  act. 
This  amounts  to  about  £1,000,  and  is  mcluded  in  the  £83,000  ($403,919) 
shown  above.  Income  tax  is  levied  on  all  incomes  above  £300  ($1,469), 
and  from  taxable  incomes  a  deduction  of  £300  is  made. 

The  rate  of  income  tax  for  1898-99  was  6  pence  (12  cents)  on  the  pound 
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on  the  first  taxaMe  £1,000  ($4,866)  and  1  shilling  (^  cents)  on  the  pound 
on  taxable  incomes  over  £1,000  (f4,866).  Companies  p&y  1  penny  (3 
centa)on  the  pound,  and  are  not  allowed  the  £300  ($1,4^9)  exemption. 
The  act  of  1893  further  disallowed  the  £300  exemption  in  the  case  of  per- 
sons not  domiciled  in  New  Zealand.  The  revenue  derived  from  income 
tax  may  be  roughly  set  down  at  £115,500  (1562,080)  per  annum.  The 
indirect  taxation  is  made  up  of  customs  duties  and  excise  duty  on  beer 
made  in  the  colony.  The  amount  of  revenue  raised  in  1898-99  by  taxa- 
tion was  £2,707,099  ($13,174,097),  as  against  £2,335,761  ($11,366,971) 
in  1895-96.  Amount  per  head  of  population  (excluding  Maoris), 
£8  13s.  3d.  ($17.82)  for  1898-99,  as  gainst  £3  7s.  Id.  ($15.32)  for 
1895-96.  The  above  figures  give  &  correct  idea  of  what  743,463  New 
Zealanders  are  called  upon  to  pay  in  the  way  of  annual  taxes. 


According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  labor  department,  the  steady 
upward  tendency  of  tradeand  business  from  1895  to  1897  has  continued 
during  the  financial  year  ending  March  31,  1899.  The  labor  market 
has  kept  pace  in  its  records  of  employmentwith  the  general  expansion 
of  industry,  even  though  part  of  this  expansionmay  te  due  to  improved 
machinery,  increased  mcilities  of  transit,  and  extended  markets.  Dur- 
ing the  year  2,115  men  obtained  work,  or  received  temporary  advances 
of  passages,  etc. ,  to  enable  them  to  reach  employment.  Of  these,  987 
were  single  and  1,178  married,  the  latter  having  4,759  persons  depend- 
ent upon  them.  The  woman's  branch  of  the  department  in  Welling- 
ton found  employment  for  426  women  and  girls.  The  total  number 
of  bi-eadwinners  anddependents  benefited  byuie  department  amounted 
to  73,853. 

AGRICULTDRAI- 

Mr.  Ritchie,  secretary  to  the  agricultural  department,  says: 

The  weather  during  the  harvest  in  the  North  Island  and  in  the  northern  pOItitMi 
of  the  Middle  Island  waa  wet,  and  consequently  a  conidderabie  qaantity  of  gmn  ww 
damaged,  both  in  etook  and  in  etack.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  Middle  Island, 
however,  the  weather  was  fine,  and  the  crops  were  saved  in  good  condition.  The 
actual  yielda  of  wheat,  oate,  and  barley  are  conidderabiy  over  the  eetimate  as  shown 
by  the  interim  return,  the  figures  being  aa  fo)lo«'S:  Wheat,  estimated  yield,  27 
bushels  per  acre;  actual  vield,  32,76.  Date,  estimated,  35  bushels  per  acre;  actual, 
3S,66.     Barley,  estimated,  28  bushels  per  acre;  actual,  36.73, 

The  wheat  yield  in  Auckland  was  249,046  bushels,  average  20.3;  Wellington, 
550,411  bushels,  average  29.4;  Canterburv,  8,409,106  buahele,  average  33.66;  Otago, 
8,329,660  bushels,  average  33.37. 

Oats:  Wellington,  767,327  bushels,  average  33.9;  GaDterbury,  5,890,132  bushels, 
average  41.2;  Olago,  8,774,770  bushels,  average  39.8. 

Barley:  Canterbury,  675,931  bushels,  average  46.2;  Otago,  440,191  bushels,  aver- 
age 31.3. 

Miuze:  Auckland,  766,163  bushels,  average  44.6. 

Potatoes:  Auckland,  51,048  tans,  averaged.l;  Wellington,  37,227  tons, average 8.7; 
Canterbury,  106,169  tons,  average  8.5;  Otago,  47,919  tone,  average  7.1. 

Total  yield  for  the  colony  this  year;  Wheat,  13,073,416  bushels.  Bgainet  5,670,117 
last  year;  oata,  16,511,388  bnsheb.  against  9,738,391  bushels;  barley,  1,677,908 
bushels,  against  799,874  bushels.  Cocksfoot  shows  a  decrease  of  frcnn  8,873,723 
pounds  to  6,943,039  pouiids. 
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Acreage  and  adv/tl  yield  of  com  cropi,  gnaia,  Ac. ,  for  Iht  yean  1S9S-96  to  1898-99. 
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In  the  flnal  return  of  laHt  year  a  Burpliia  of  261, IIS  baahela  was  shown,  but  this 
muBt  be  reduced  by  100,778  bushele  used  tor  seed  in  excess  of  that  eatimatetl,  leavinf* 
only  190,341  bushels  of  a  sorplue.  This  shortly  may  be  attributed  to  either  of  the 
following  catiaes: 

(1)  Owing  to  Che  droneht,  a  large  area,  estimated  at  30,000  acres,  waa  deducted 
from  the  acreage  under  wheat  for  thraetiing.  It  is  just  possible  that  this  was  over- 
estimated; or 

(2)  The  consumption  may  have  been  less  than  8  bushels  per  head  on  the  popula- 
tion— [a)  owing  to  the  high  price  of  bread,  or  (6)  a  decreased  quantity  fed  to  pigs 
and  poultry. 

The  estimate  of  6  bushels  per  head  for  consumption  for  all  purpoees  may  be  too 
libeml  an  allowauce,  but  it  is  somewhat  dil£cult  to  arrive  at  the  exact  Sguros. 

Oalg.—Tat  thrashing  there  were  417,320  acres,  or  an  increase  of  62,501  acres  over 
last  year.  The  yield  is  also  verv  much  higher,  and,  as  a  conriderable  proportion  of 
thiscrop  is  grown  in  the  south  oi  the  Middle  Island,  the  quality  should  be  above  the 
average. 

BnH<^.— For  thrashing  there  were  45,671  acres,  or  an  increase  of  15,751  acres.  The 
yield  is  likewise  much  higher,  but,  unfortunately,  much  of  the  grun  was  diacolored 
owing  to  the  wet.  -,OOQ  Ic 
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Moot. — There  were  18,689  acres,  or  an  increase  of  3,702  acres  over  last  Tear.  In 
Whakatane  and  I^ursnga  counties  the  caterpillais  caused  conaiderable  damage,  esti' 
mated  at  8  bushels  ^r  acne.  Very  little  thrashii^  has  yet  been  done,  theteforeonly 
an  estimate  of  the  yield  U  given. 

Feat,  beaju,  and  tartt. — The  acreage  under  these  varies  very  little.  The  yield, 
however,  is  higher. 

£tn«nrd.— It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  very  large. redaction  in  the  area 
retnmed — only  469  acres,  as  against  1,017  acres  the  previous  year.  With  the  demand 
there  is  for  the  seed,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  apathy  shown  by  farmers  with 
rejnrd  to  this  crop. 

R]/e  g»ut.— The  area  nnder  this  heading  for  seed  ia  as  IoIIowb: 

lAnd  plowed acres..       63,412 

Land  not  plowed do 2,883 

66,296 

At  25.01  bnshela  per  acre bushels..  1,657,482 

Seed  on  band  November  IS,  1898 do 60,375 

Available  tor  disposal,  1898-99 do 1,717,857 

Where  the  crop  was  saved  in  good  order,  there  should  be  some  very  prime  samplee 

of  seed.     Beveral  phenomenal  yields  are  reported  from  the  south— Irom  50  to  70 

bushels  per  acre. 

Oock»/ooL—Th6  area  under  this  crop  ifl  as  followH: 

I*nd  plowed acres..  6,390 

lAnd  not  plowed do 40,885 

46,275 

At  150  pounds  peracre pounds..  6,943,039 

Seed  on  hand  November  15, 1898 do 1,012,491 

Available  for  disposal,  1898-99 do 7,955,530 

FoUdot*. — The  area  under  this  crop  is  increased  by  2,202  acres,  and  the  yield  is 
given  at  7.73  tons  per  acre,  as  against  4.95  tons  lost  year.  The  tubers  are  reported 
to  be  of  good  quality. 

IMPOSTS  OF  NEW   Z&ALAND. 

The  tot&l  value  of  imports  to  the  colony  for  the  year  1898  was 
£8,230,600  (140,054,215),  being  an  increase  on  the  corresponding  total 
in  1897  of  £175,377  ($853,472).  The  figures,  however,  include  specie. 
Hie  value  of  coin  brought  into  the  colony  in  1898  wa&  £19.191  ($93,393), 
against  £61,022  ($296,964)  in  the  previous  year,  and  if  tiiese  items  are 
excluded  the  increase  on  the  values  of  all  other  articles  will  be  found 
to  reach  the  sura  of  £217,208  ($1,057,043).  The  value  of  importa  for 
theyear  1888,  exclusiveof  specie,  was  £5,430,050  ($26,425,338) ;  for  1893, 
£6,494,279  ($31,tJ04,408);  for  1896,  £7,036,379  ($34,337,672);  for  1897, 
£7,994,201  ($38,903,779),  and  for  1898,  £8,211,409  ($89,960,822). 

Jmporit  ofprmeipat  arlida  in  JS94  <md  1S9S. 
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The  declared  value  of  the  clothing,  drapery,  etc. ,  importod  increased 
from  £l,928,8i)ti  (|'J,386,972)  in  1897  to  £1,935,009  (19,416, 721)Jn  1898. 
In  1894,  the  value  of  the  import  was  £1,559,966  («7,591,521).  The  iron, 
mat^hinery,  and  implementfi  imported  in  1898  were  valued  at  £1,502,794 
($7,313,347),  an  increase  of  £721,192  ($3,509,680)  on  the  correspond- 
ing figures  for  1895  (£781,602)  ($3,803,666).  To  the  total  value  of 
"other  imports,  excluding  8pecie,"in  1898(£2,722,979or$13,251,377), 
shown  in  the  table  above,  arms,  ammunition,  and  explosives  con- 
tributed a  sum  of  £99,259  ($473,311);  bicycles,  tricycles,  and  fittings, 
£141,451  ($688,371);  drugs,  chemicals,  and  druggists'  wares,  £166,212 
($808,871);  patent  medicmes,  £36,137  ($170,994);  manures,  £112,846 
($549,165);  musical  instruments,  £81,947  ($398,795);  glass  and  glass- 
ware, £87,912  ($427,824);  earthenware,  £38,917  ($189,390);  floor  cloth 
and  oilcloth,  £56,167  ($273,337);  furniture,  cabinet  ware,  and  uphol- 
stery, £46,210  (224,881);  cement,  £41,221  ($199,600);  leather,  £73,476 
«356,000);  seeds,  £78,183  ($380,000),  and  timber,  £68,440  ($331,000). 
Goods  imported  by  means  of  the  "Parcels  Post"  system  during  1898 
were  valued  at  £57,627  (278,000). 

The  value   of  sugar  (including    glucose,    molasses,  and    treble] 
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imported  in  1898,  was  £425,270  ^2,069,000),  an  increaae  of  £51,863 
($249,00)  on  the  amount  for  1897.  This  import  for  the  last  three 
years  has  averaged  only  £406,937  ($1,976,000)  per  annum;  but  for  the 
three  years  1882,  1883  and  1884,  the  average,  with  a.  much  smaller 
population,  was  £615,207  {$2,933,905)  for  each  year.  The  smaller 
averse  amount  for  the  last  three  years  is  due,  not  to  a  reduction 
in  the  quantity  imported,  but  partly  to  a  decline  in  the  price  of 
sugar,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  refinea  to  raw 
sugar  has  vastly  decreased. 

IMPOBT8  FBOH   DIFFEBENT  COUNTBIEB. 

The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  New  Zealand  in  1898, 
were  valued  at  £5,148,883  ($23,056,796),  or  a  decrease  of  £248.905 
f$l,186,864)  in  the  imports  from  this  source  for  the  previous  year 
(1897).  From  British  colonies  and  possessions  the'  miports  were 
£1,927,817  ($9,381,721),  an  increase  of  £264,832  ($1,288,804)  on  the 
amount  in  1897. 

The  following  are  the  values  of  imports  from  the  more  important 
countries  or  ptwjes  in  1897  and  1898,  given  in  the  order  of  the  increase 
or  decrease  from  each: 
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The  rates  of  duty  levied  under  the  new  tariff  during  the  year  included 
168.  ($3.89)  per  gallon  on  spirits,  308.  ($7.30)  per  gallon  on  perfumed 
spirits,  78.  ($1.70)  per  pound  on  cigars  and  snuff,  178.  6d.  ($4.26)  per 
1,000  of  2i  pounds  and  under  abd  6d.  (12  cents)  per  ounce  weight  over 
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3i  potmds  per  1,000  on  cigarettes,  Ss.  6d.  (85  cents)  per  poand  on  manu- 
ftictured  and  2s.  (47  cents)  on  unmanufactured  tobacco.  Sparkling 
wine  is  taxed  9s.  ($2.19)  a  gallon;  Australian,  5s.  ($1.22);  all  other 
kinds,  6s.  f$1.46);  ale  and  beer,  2a.  (49  cents).  The  duty  on  tea  is  4d. 
(8  cents)  lie  pound;  on  cocoa,  chocolate,  and  chicory,  3d.  (6  cents): 
raw  coffee,  2d.  (1  cents);  roasted,  6d.  flO  cents);  sugar,  molasses,  and 
treacle,  id.  (1  centL  and  glucose,  Id.  (2  ceuts)  per  pound.  Opium  is 
charged  40s.  ($9.73)  a  pound. 

The  remainder  of  the  customs  revenue,  with  small  exception,  is  made 
up  of  charges  on  goods  by  weight,  ad  valorem  duties  ranging  from  5 
to  40  per  cent,  and  receipts  from  the  foreign  parcels  post.  There  is 
also  an  excise  (internat)  duty  of  Is.  (24  cents)  per  pound  on  tobacco; 
Is,  6d.  (36  cents)  per  pound  on  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  snuff;  3d.  (6 
cents)  per  gallon  on  beer;  9d.  (18  cents)  per  pound  on  tinctures,  etc., 
manufactured  in  the  colony,  containing  more  than  50  per  cent  of  proof 
spirits  and  3d.  (6  cents)  per  pound  when  less  than  50  per  cent. 

AHEIBICAN  EXPOKTS  TO  NSW  ZKiUiSV. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  increase  in  the  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  this  colony,  namely,  £172,367  ($838,824.01)  in  1898 
over  those  of  1897, 1  feel  it  my  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  our  home 
people  to  the  fact  that  this  large  increase  might  have  been  far  greater 
had  the  shippers  been  more  careful  in  handling  orders.  For  that  reason 
I  beg  to  refer  to  facts  which  can  not  be  gainsaid.  During  my  incum- 
bency of  this  consulate  1  have  made  it  a  point  to  keep  constantly  before 
the  trade  the  fact  that  we  make  the  best  manufactures  of  any  nation 
in  the  world,  and  in  this  I  have  been  perfectly  sincere;  but  I  am  now 
forced  to  admit  that  our  shippers  are  either  indifferent  to  their  inter- 
ests or  unfamiliar  with  the  requirements  for  properly  shipping  export 
goods.  For  instance,  about  eight  months  ago  a  well-known  firm  in 
this  city  forwarded  ordei^  to  eleven  different  American  firms  with 
detailed  instructions  for  the  filling  and  ehippingof  goods,  also  as  to 
the  manner  of  drawing  upon  the  importers,  etc.  What  was  the  result? 
Not  one  of  these  firms  followed  instructions,  and  when  the  goods 
arrived  here  there  was  endless  confusion,  annoyance,  and  expense,  sim- 
ply because  of  the  carelessness  in  packing,  shipping,  and  drawing  for 
the  money.  In  the  two  years  last  passed,  during  which  time  I  have 
had  two  capable  and  well-known  men  in  the  field  trying  to  introduce 
new  lines  of  American  goods,  many  instances  of  like  nature  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  my  notice.  In  several  cases  goods  were  shipped 
and  a  draft  sent  to  some  one  of  the  banks  for  coflection.  The  only 
papers  accompanying  the  draft  were  the  invoices.  The  bills  of  lading 
were  not  sent,  and  as  the  goods  arrived  before  the  purchasers  could 
conmiunicate  with  our  people  they  were  obliged  to  give  a  bond  of 
indemnity  before  they  could  secure  the  goods.  One  firm  shipped  to 
their  own  order  and  wrote  on  the  bill  of  lading,  which  was  a  ^'local 

one,"  covering  only  "Chicago  to  New  York,"  "deliver  to  , 

Auckland."  There  being  no  alternative,  the  draft  was  met,  and  the 
firm  paying  it  is  still  looking  for  the  through  bill  of  lading,  which  has 
not  yet  arrived.  The  goods  are  expected  any  day  now,  and  if  the  bill 
of  lading  is  not  soon  received  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and 
expense  mvolved  to  get  them,  or  they  must  wait  patiently  for  several 
months  to  get  replies  to  the  letters  sent  to  America  and  in  the  ueao- 
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time  pay  storage  on  the  goods,  whicli  will  very  nearly  equal  ooe-quarter 
of  their  value. 

There  are  several  other  instances  somewhat  similar.  The  people  at 
home  appear  to  be  under  the  impression  that  there  is  nothiog  required 
of  them  beyond  handing  the  goods  to  a  railroad,  and  that  by  some 
hook  or  crook  they  will  find  their  way  here;  how  they  know  not,  and 
apparently  care  not.  Frequently  the  packing  of  goods  that  are  shipped 
here  is  very  bad,  especially  in  glassware.  1  dare  say  these  goods 
would  travel  in  inland  carriage  without  breakage;  that  is,  for  a  moder- 
ate distance,  but  when  they  are  subjected  to  an  ocean  voyage  of  over 
16,000  miles  the  motion,  vibration,  etc.,  of  the  ship  shakes  down  tiie 
packing,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  unfilled  inside  t<pace  causes 
breakage  and  other  dainage. 

AnoUier  complaint  that  very  frequently  reaches  my  ears  is  this — that 
the  carriage  from  the  railroad  to  the  vessel  in  New  York  (oftentimes  not 
exceeding  a  mile  or  two  in  distance)  is  nearly  equal  to  the  ocean  freight 
itself.  This  certainly  is  wrong  and  should  be  rectified  at  an  early  date. 
Id  this  connection  I  will  quote  a  case  that  was  brought  to  my  notice  by 
an  American  commercial  traveler  only  a  few  days  ago.  On  five  cases 
of  goods,  the  measurements  of  which  were  about  1}  tons,  the  ocean 
freight  was,  roughly  speaking,  t7.59,  while  the  charges  for  transfer 
in  New  York  City  were  $6.  This  party  assures  me  that  there  are 
instances  when  it  has  been  even  worse  than  this,  but  this  occurred  very 
recently.  Inland  carrit^  is  all  out  of  proportion  to  ocean  freight, 
but  as  this  has  to  be  paid  by  some  one  it  would  be  less  objectioBable 
if  it  were  added  to  the  first  cost  of  the  goods. 

There  is  also  very  great  carelessness  in  filling  orders. 

There  recently  reached  here  a  large  shipment  of  lamps,  most  of  them 
handsome  drawing-room  lamps.  The  draft  was  paid  and  the  goods 
opened,  when  it  was  discovered  that  not  one  had  the  top  ring  or  screw 
(as  they  call  the  top  heret.  In  other  words,  the  top,  through  which 
thewi(^  runs  and  on  which  the  chimney  rests,  was  missing  in  each  and 
every  lamp.  What  is  to  be  done  in  a  case  like  that)  ^e  consi^ee 
came  to  me  with  his  "  war  paint  on,"  and  what  could  I  do  to  appease 
his  wrath!  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  a  buyer  at  home,  if  an  order  is 
filled  contrary  to  specifications,  to  refuse  to  accept  the  goods  or  to 
have  the  mistakes  rectified,  but  when  goods  are  shipped  abroad  a  draft 
is  attached  to  the  documents  and  has  to  be  paid  be&re  the  goods  reach 
here.  This  is  annoying  and  creates  a  prejudice  agamst  us.  oecause  the 
goods  oftentimes  have  oeen  sold  ahead,  and  are  upon  their  arrival  here 
found  to  be  totally  unlike  those  that  were  ordered  and  sold  by  the 
Auckland  merchant.  I  hear  this  complaint  on  every  side.  A  well- 
known  merchant  recently  told  me  that  be  had  so  much  trouble  of  this 
kind  that  he  no  longer  dared  to  send  orders  to  the  StateSj  because  he 
never  knew  what  the  goods  would  be  when  they  reached  him  nor  what 
the  "contingents"  would  amount  to.  "I  am,"  said  he,  "  quoted  a  price 
f.  o.  b.  in  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  New  York,  or  elsewhere,  as  the  case  may 
be,  but  I  never  know  what  the  goods  and  the  extra  charges  on  the  same 
will  be  when  they  reach  me,"  Not  so  very  lone  ago  an  order  for  a  par- 
ticular make  of  iron  goods  was  sent  to  a  well^nown  house  in  Amer- 
ica. When  the  goods  reached  here  they  were  found  to  be  unlike  those 
ordered,  and  some  of  them  broke  when  oeing  placed  in  position.  The 
consignee,  who  is  one  of  Auckland's  oldest  and  most  prominent  mer- 
chant, now  refuses  to  handle  this  firm's  goods.    Some  merchaats  who 
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have  had  a  similar  experience,  but  who  like  American  goode  in  venend, 
frequently  buy  them  secondhand  from  English  and  Gennan  booBes, 
from  whom  they  get  very  much  more  favorable  tenns  of  credit  than 
if  ordered  direct,  but  of  course  at  higher  prices.  As  a  natural  sequel 
the  consumption  is  proportionately  restricted.  I  have  in  former 
reports  referred  to  uie  much  more  favorable  terms  of  credit  tliat 
English  and  German  houses  offer  this  trade  than  can  be  gotten  from 
American  houses.  This  of  itself  naturally  causes  a  leaning  to  the 
former. 

AQEHOIE8. 

There  are  some  agencies  in  the  Atlantic  seaboard  cities  which  make 
a  specialty  of  the  foreign  trade.  These  people  do  the  shipping  and 
fiuanci^  part  of  the  business  fairly  well ;  but  it  is  not  to  the  advantage 
of  a  large  buyer  to  purchase  their  goods  through  these  agents.  I  am 
told  they  chargea  commission  for  baying ;  also  a  commission  on  freight, 
iasurance,  and  incidental  expenses.  I  am  also  advised  tbat  they  receive 
a  commission  from  the  sellers  as  well,  so  that  by  the  time  uie  goods 
reach  their  destination,  the  price  is  fully  20  per  cent  more  t^n  it 
should  be. 

Goods  purchased  from  European  houses  are  shipped  direct  to  the 
distributors  here,  and  the  commission  that  American  goods  (if  handled 
by  agents)  have  to  carrv  is  saved.  The  consequence  is  that  their  prices 
are  frequently  lower  than  ours,  and  therefore,  to  a  great  extent,  they 
control  the  market.  All  American  goods  for  this  country  should  be 
priced  f .  o.  h.  at  the  port  of  departure,  and  all  charo^es,  such  as  freight, 
insurance,  etc.,  should  be  paid  in  advance  and  ad^d  to  the  statement, 
not  to  the  invoices.  When  goods  are  shipped  from  an  inland  point 
they  should  be  shipped  on  a  through  biU  of  lading  over  one  of  the 
large  transportation  lines,  and  in  every  instance  me  bill  of  lading 
should  follow  the  goods,  so  that  they  can  be  obtained  bjr  the  consignee 
as  soon  as  ihey  arrive.  In  no  case  should  goods  be  shipped  on  a  local 
bill  of  lading. 

Our  people  who  wish  to  enter  this  South  Sea  market  should  be  rep- 
resented directly.  One  good  man  can  represent  a  dozen  firms,  and  the 
expenses  can  be  divided  pro  rata. 

The  financial  part  of  ttie  business  is  simple.  The  business  morality 
of  the  New  Zealand  merchant,  generally  speaking,  is  comparatively 
high.  There  is  very  little  risk;  failures  are  few.  Ninety  per  cent  of 
the  goods  are  said  to  he  sold  tor  cash,  on  receipt  of  documents,  and 
almost  any  bank  in  the  United  States  will  accept  documents,  and  sight 
draft  as  a  cash  deposit.  They  will  forward  them  to  their  correspond- 
ents, who  will  hold  them  against  the  arrival  of  the  goods.  Whatever 
interest  chaises  there  are  on  tiie  draft  are  paid  here.  This  means  cash 
as  Boon  as  the  goods  leave  the  place  of  origin,  with  practically  no  risk, 
and  is  a  very  clean  way  to  do  business.  As  previously  remarked,  our 
trade  in  this  land  is  rapidly  growing,  bat  if  our  merchants  will  follow 
my  suggestions,  as  given  a1x)ve,  it  can  be  made  to  grow  much  more 
rapidly.  I  am  doing  all  in  my  power  to  foster  this  trade.  Let  my 
countrymen  do  all  in  their  power  to  assist  me. 

EXPORTS  AHD  TOTAL  TRADE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND,  1898. 

The  value  of  all  the  exports  in  1898  was  ^10,617,955  ^51,185,628); 
the  value  of  New  Zealand  produce  exported,  £10,321,988  ^,246,554); 
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being  at  the  rate  of  £13  17b.  9A.  (967.68)  per  bead  of  populBtion, 
^[ainst  £13  68.  (164.72)  for  the  previous  year.  The  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  exports  of  New  Zealand  produce  for  1898  over  that  of 
1897  amounted  to  £728,721  ($3,546,820),  or  at  the  rate  of  7.59  per 
cent  This  is  a  considerably  higher  rate  of  increase  than  the  results 
for  the  year  1897  showed  over  those  of  1896,  when  the  amount  was 
£418,931  ($2,038,728),  and  the  percentage  4.56. 

A  comparative  statement  of  exports,  according  to  value  for  the  last 
two  years,  is  given  below,  showing  the  amount  for  various  principal 
articles,  being'  the  produce  of  manufacture  of  the  colony,  classified 
according  to  their  nature  in  groups: 
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KAtrai  BEStH. 


The  kauri-gum  industry  has  grown  wonderfully  of  late  years.  The 
increase  of  £196,831  ($957,858),  or  34.87  per  cent,  ainoe  1897  shows  its 
importance  to  this  colony.  A  great  part  of  e&ch  year's  product  is 
exported  to  the  United  States,  where  it  is  used  ia  the  manufacture  of 
our  finer  grades  of  varnish.  Although  a  true  resin,  it  is  commoDl^ 
miscalled  "kauri  gum."    It  is  the  solidified  tnrpenune  of  the  kauri 
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and  occurs  in  great  abundance  in  a.  foesil  condition  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Auckland  provincial  district,  from  the  North  Cape  to  middle 
Waikato,  and  is  dug  up  alike  in  the  driest  fern  hilla  and  the  deepest 
swamps.  The  purest  samples  are  found  on  the  Cape  Colville  penin- 
sula. At  the  present  time,  there  are  7,000  persons  working  in  the 
gum  Selds.  In  the  fossil  state,  kauri  resin  occurs  in  larger  or  smaller 
lumps,  from  the  size  of  fi,  walnut  to  that  of  a  man's  hand,  but  pieces 
have  been  found  weighing  more  than  100  pounds.  When  scraped,  the 
best  specimens  are  of  rich,  brown  color.  Frequently,  however,  trans- 
lucent or  even  transparent  specimens  are  found,  occasionally  with 
leaves,  seeds,  or  small  insects  inclosed.  These  are  made  into  the  most 
beautiful  curios  and  are  in  great  demand,  even  at  fabulous  prices. 
Transparent  or  semitransparent  specimens  are  also  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  amber  in  the  manufacture  of  mouthpieces  for  cigar  holders, 
pipes,  etc. 

Afl  before  remarked,  the  great  bulk  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
oil  varnishes,  and  in  America,  where  such  large  quantities  of  varnish, 
are  made,  it  holds  the  chief  place  in  the  market.  In  1860,  the  export 
of  gum  was  only  1,046  tons,  valued  at  £9  (W3.79)  per  ton;  but  in  1898 
it  amounted  to  9,905  tons,  and  was  valued  at  ^£59  4s.  9d.  ($288.28)  per 
ton:  total,  £586,767  ($2,855,500.) 

llie  gimi  fields  north  of  Auckland  City  comprise  724,000  acres;  those 
south  and  east  of  Auckland,  90,000  acres;  total,  814,000  acres.  This 
area  consists  of  435,000  acres  of  Crown  lands,  166,000  acres  of  native 
lands  which  are  not  yet  adjudicated  upon  by  the  native  land  court,  and 
213,000  acres  of  private  lands  held  by  natives  or  Europeans.  This 
totsJ  area  of  814,000  acres  comprises  the  land  known  up  to  the  present 
time  to  be  gum  bearing,  but  may  be  greatly  augmented  by  new  dis- 
coveries, which  are  constantly  being  imide. 

wool.  PKODUCBD  AND  EXPORTED. 

The  quantity  of  wool  exported  in  1898  was  150,400,000  pounds, 
valued  at  £4,645,804  ($22,608,805),  and  the  product  for  each  year  of 
the  last  eleven  years  ending  on  liie  30th  of  September  was  as  follows: 
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From  these  figures  it  will  be  observed  that  the  wool  clip  has  in- 
creased by  65.14  per  cent  within  the  last  eleven  years. 

Hie  increase  in  the  wool  production  is,  of  course,  mainly  due  to  the 

greater  number  of  sheep,  namely,  19,673,725  in  April,  1898,  against 

15,122,133  in  May,  1888,  although  in  the  present  year,  1899,  the  num- 
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ber  of  sheep  is  odIv  19,210,702.     The  following  table  gives  the  number 
of  sheep  in  the  colony  for  the  years  1898-99,  Tjy  districts: 
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The  shorta^  of  463,023  sheep  is  attributed  to  the  effect  of  the  con- 
tinuous drought  which  existed  up  to  the  middle  of  last  year.  In  the 
interim  return  for  1898,  it  was  shown  that  there  had  been  an  increase 
of  785,235  carcasses  of  mutton  and  lambs  exported,  and  over  200,000 
old  sheep  boiled  down  in  excess  of  the  average,  or  close  on  a  million 
of  sheep  dealt  with  over  the  previous  year.  A  considerable  number 
of  these  would  have  come  into  the  returns  for  this  year  except  for  the 
shortage  in  feed  and  consequent  necessity  of  disjposing  of  them. 
Further,  there  was  a  considerable  mortality  in  many  nocks  last  spring, 
the  ewes  and  young  sheep  being  in  low  condition. 

The  exportof  mutton  and  lambs  shows  a  decrease  of  263,442  carcases 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1899. 

TRANSPOBT  AND   COHHUmOATION. 

The  shipping  entered  inward  during  1898  comprised  620  vessels  of 
765,255  tonnage,  while  entered  outward  were  622  vessels  of  765,793 
tons.  Comparison  with  the  figures  for  the  previous  year  shows  in  the 
entries  an  increase  of  20  vessels  and  90,460  tons.  Of  the  vessels  inward, 
152,  of  329,065  tons,  were  British;  399,  of  369,840  tons.  Colonial;  and 
69,  of  66,350  tons,  foreign.  Among  the  69  last  named  were  24  Amer- 
ican, of  60,253  tons.  Those  outward  numbered  150,  of  322,150  tons, 
British;  403,  of  377,102  tons,  Colonial;  and  69,  of  66,641  tons,  for- 
eign, among  which  were  24  American.  Compared  with  the  figures  for 
1897,  there  was  an  increase  of  4  vessels  and  29,047  tonn^e  in  Colonial 
vessels  entered,  and  an  increase  in  the  British  shipping  entered  of  19 
vessels  and  53,045  tons.  Of  the  entries,  264,  of  132,450  tons,  were 
sailing  vessels,  and  356.  of  632,805  tons,  stieamers.  Of  the  clearances, 
271,  of  135,833  tons,  were  sailing  vessels,  and  351,  of  629,960  tons, 
steamers. 

The  figures  given  apply  to  the  foreign  trade  only;  but  in  a  new 
country,  such  as  New  Zealand,  as  yet  deficient  in  roads,  but  having  an 
extensive  seaboard  and  a  number  of  good  harbors,  the  coastal  trade 
must  be  relatively  very  large,  as  is  evi(&nced  by  the  figures  next  given: 
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The  total  number  of  vessels  entered  coastwise  was  thus:  ]9,$d4,  of 
5,896,778  tons,  a  decrease  of  874  vessels,  but  an  increase  of  432,505 
tons  over  the  figures  for  1897.  The  clearances  coastwise  were  19,757 
vessels,  of  5,901,434  tons,  a  decrease  of  321  vessels,  but  an  increase  of 
455,285  tons  over  the  number  for  the  previous  year. 

MATI,   8EBTICE8. 

The  cost  of  the  various  mail  services  between  England  and  Mew 
Zealand  in  1898  was  as  follows: 

BAN  FKANCIGCO  SERVICE. 
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The  total  amount  of  postage  collected  and  contributions  received  for 
all  these  services  in  1898  was  i:29,189  148.  8d  ((142,052). 


OOMUERCIAL  BELAT10N8. 


The  averse  number  of  days  in  1898  within  which  the  maila  were 
delivered  between  Loadon  and  each  of  tiie  following-mentioned  ports 
in  New  Zealand  were: 
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The  length  of  government  railways  open  for  traffic  on  the  Slst  of 
March,  1899,  was  2,090  miles,  the  total  cost  having  been  £16,4(H,076 
^79,830,436)  {besides  £786,891,  or  $3,829,405),  spent  on  unopened 
lines),  and  the  average  cost  per  mile  £7,848  ($38,192).  The  cash 
revenue  for  the  year  1898-99  amounted  to  £1,489,665  ($7,152,125),  and 
the  total  expenditure  to  £929,737  ($4,524,565.)  The  net  cash  revenue 
(£539,928)  (12,627,560)  was' equal  to  a  rate  of  £3  6s.  lOd.  ($16.02)  per 
cent  on  the  capital  cost;  the  percentage  of  expenditure  to  revenue  was 
63.26.  The  earnings  on  some  of  the  lines  ranged  as  high  as  £5  lis. 
($27),  and  even  £13  3a.  6d.  ($54.11)  per  cent.  In  addition  to  the  above 
railways,  there  were  167  miles  or  private  lines  open  for  traffic  on  the 
Slst  of  March  last,  namely,  the  Wellington-Manawatu  Railway,  84 
miles;  the  Kaitangata  Railway  Company's  line,  4  miles,  and  the  Mid- 
land Railway,  79  miles. 

The  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  Wellington-Manawatu  Railway 
was  £767,665  ($3,735,842),  being  at  the  rate  of  £9,139  ($44,476)  per 
mile.  The  term  "cost  of  construction,"  as  applied  to  New  Zealand 
railways,  includes  value  of  equipment,  rolline  stock,  etc.,  not  merely 
the  r<»d  line  and  buil^ngs.  The  revenue  of  this  road  for  the  twelve 
months  ended  the  28th  of  February,  1899,  amounted  to  £86,119 
($419,098),  and  the  working  expenses  to  £89,810  ($191,302)— equivalent 
to  45.64  per  cent  of  the  revenue. 

The  traffic  return  from  the  opened  part  of  the  Midland  line  for  the 
year  ended  Slst  March,  1899,  was  £20,204  ($98,323),  and  the  expendi- 
tures £20,000  ($97,330)— equivalent  to  99.99  per  cent  of  the  revenue. 
The  total  expenditure  on  the  construction  of  this  line  has  been  about 
£760,000  ^,698.540). 

TBLEQRAPR   LINES. 

There  were  6,736  miles  of  telegraph  line  open  at  the  end  of  March, 
1899,  carrying  18,746  miles  of  wire;  2,960,738  telegrams  were  trans- 
mitted during  the  year.  Of  these,  the  private  and  press  messages  num- 
bered 2,717,548,  which,  together  with  telephone  exchange  and  other 
telegraph  receipts,  yielded  a  revenue  of  £145,294  13a.  7d  ($707,076). 

BANKS   OF  ISSUE. 

There  are  five  banks  of  issue  doing  business  in  New  Zealand,  the 
Bank  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Colonial  Bank  having  amalgamated  in 
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1895.  Two  of  the  five  banks,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  and  the  National 
Itank  of  New  Zealand  (Limited),  are  whoUy  New  Zealand  institutions, 
with  a  paid-up  capital  of  £1,250,000  (C6,088,125),  besides  which  the 
Bank  of  New  Zealand  has  £2,000,000  ($9,733,000)  of  4  per  cent  guar- 
anteed stock.  The  goTemment  holds  shares  to  the  value  of  £500,000 
($2,433,250)  in  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand.  The  total  average  liabilities 
of  ell  five  Imjiks  for  the  year  1898,  in  respect  to  New  Zealand  trans- 
actions, were  £15,299,058  ($74,452,866),  and  the  average  asset^ 
£17,013,404  ($82,795,731).  The  average  amount  of  deposits  during  the 
year  was  £14,143,230  ($68,830,029),  of  which  sum  £670,134  ($3,361  207) 
belonged  to  the  general  government.  Excluding  those  belonging  to 
the  government,  deposits  to  the  value  of  £7,786,854  ($37,894,725)  were 
bearing  interest,  and  £5,686,242  ($27,679,096)  at  call.  The  value  of 
the  notes  (in  circulation)  of  these  banks  was  £1,070,132  ($5,207,797). 
The  development  of  banking  in  New  Zealand  since  the  year  1857  has 
been  very  great.  Taking  for  each  year  the  average  of  the  four  quar- 
ters' return  made  by  the  banks  of  issue,  the  figures  for  1857,  1868, 
1878, 1888,  and  1898  are: 
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SAVINGS  BANKS. 

The  number  of  post-offices  open  for  the  transaction  of  savings-bank 
business  on  January  1,  1899,  was  405.  There  were  37,265  new 
accounts  opened  in  the  year  and  26,628  accounts  were  closed;  total  num- 
ber of  accounts  open  January  1, 1899, 169,968.  The  deposits  received 
during  the  year  1898  amounted  to  £3,279,611  Ts.  5d.  ($15,960,228). 
The  withdrawals  were  £3,194,893  168.  7d.  ($15,547,951),  the  excess 
of  deposits  over  withdrawals  being  £84,717  lOs.  lOd.  ($412,276).  The 
total  sum  standing  to  credit  of  ^1  accounts  on  January  1,  1899,  was 
£4,957,771  5s.  6d.  ($24,126,994),  which  gave  an  averse  of  £29  38.  5d. 
($93.29)  to  the  credit  of  each  account. 

There  are  6  savings  banks  in  New  Zealand  not  connected  with  the 
post-office.  The  total  amount  deposited  in  these  in  1898  amounted  to 
£504,153  lis.  ($2,453,463),  of  which  the  deposits  by  Maoris  comprised 
£20  ($97.33).  Withdraw^s  were  £514,173  Is.  7d.  ($2,502,223),  exceed- 
ing the  total  deposits  by  £10,019  10a.  7d.  ($48,769).  The  total  amount 
to  the  credit  of  the  depositors  on  January  1,  1899,  was  £789,116  Is. 
6d.  ($8,840,233),  of  which  sum  £91  Is.  3d.  ($443)  belonged  to  Maoris. 

MINING  AND  HINBEAL  INDUSTHIBB. 

The  following  printed  statement  shows  the  progress  made  in  these 
lines  in  1898: 
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£1,001,076  for  the  precediog  year.  Of  other  mineralB,  inclodiiig  coal,  918,99H  tons 
were  produced,  repreeentin^  a  vaJue  of  £1,068,077,  aa  ttgeinat  849,105  tons  for  the 
previous  vear.  The  produi;Ciou  of  kauri  gum  was  9,906  tone,  valued  at  jC5S6,T6T,  as 
compared  with  6,641  tons  for  1897.  The  total  vidue  of  the  goid,  silver,  ccal,  and 
other  minerals,  including  kauri  gum,  exported  up  to  the  end  of  1898  was  £70,767,494. 
Many  of  the  works  that  were  in  progteae  in  connection  with  gold  mining  have  Ixiea 
completed,  and  operations  of  a  permanent  character  undertaken  and  carr^  out;  coti- 
eequently  the  quantity  of  ^Id  and  silver  recovered  has  increased.  The  returns  in 
many  instances  from  alluvial  mining  have  been  highly  sadaCactory.  The  quantity 
of  gold  entered  for  exportation  through  the  customs  for  the  year  ending  March  31 
last  was  303,525  ounces,  representing  a  value  of  £1,168,930,  while  the  quantity 
exported  for  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year  waa  251,492  ounces.  This  ahowa 
an  increase  of  52,033  ounces,  principally  due  to  the  output  in  Ohinemuri  County, 
which  yielded  41,114  ounces  more  tMn  the  previous  year.  Of  the  quantity  exportea, 
Auckland  contributed  148,183  ounces;  Marlborough,  621  ounces;  Nelson  and  West 
Coast,  76,420  ounces;  Canterbury,  12  ounces;  and  Otago,  78,289  ounces.  The  grati- 
fying increaae  in  the  gold  returns  from  quartz  workinea  is  due  laively  to  the  result 
of  operatdona  of  the  Waihi  mine,  in  the  North  Island,  and  of  the  Progress  mines,  in 
the  Keefton  district  During  last  Jjeaj^  214,816  tons  of  quarts  and  tailings  were 
treated  in  the  Auckland  district,  yieldiM  498,074  ounces  bullion,  representing  an 
eatimatcd  value  of  £576,842,  as  against  bullion  to  the  value  of  £405,745  lor  the  former 


year.  In  the  Nelson  and  West  Coast  districts,  66,116  tons  of  quartz  were  cnished 
lor  a  return  of  27,165  ounces  of  gold,  valued  appreximately  at  £109,019,  an  increase 
of  £81,988  on  the  previous  year.     In  the  Otago  district,  19,564  tons  of  quartz 


..  _.e  treated  for  a  yield  of  9,870  ouncee  of  gold,  the  estimated  value  being  £38,493, 
a  decrease  of  £29,407  on  the  previous  year's  return.  The  total  for  the  colony  was 
300,495  tons,  treated  for  536,109  ouncee  of  gold  and  bullion,  valued  at  £723,154.  As 
to  the  methods  of  extraction,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  nearly  87  per  cent  of 
the  quantity  was  obtained  by  cyanide,  0.237  per  cent  by  chlorination,  and  12.837 
per  cent  by  amalgamation.  The  proportions  of  the  values  were:  By  cyanide,  07.726 
per  cent;  chlorination,  0.737  per  cent;  and  amalgamation,  31.538. 

THE  MNINQ  ACT,  IBM. 

The  mining  act,  1698,  which  came  into  operation  on  Febniary  1  last,  appeara  to 
have  given  general  satisfaction.  Some  detailed  objections  were,  however,  nused  to 
certain  of  the  regulatione  at  first  iasued;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  amendments  made 
in  the  additional  regulations  have  overcome  most,  if  not  all,  the  defects  which  practi- 
cal experience  of  the  working  of  the  original  regulations  brought  under  notice  from 
time  to  time.  In  conformity  with  the  tequirements  of  the  act,  the  regulations  have 
been  referred  to  the  gold  fields  and  mines  committees  of  both  houses,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  members  of  these  coinmitteee  will  submit  such  further  amendments  and 
additions  88 
flspoeaibletc 

districts  of  the  colony.  Xites  the  committee  have  dealt  with  the  matter  fi 
lations  will  be  prepared,  consolidating  the  present  regulations  and  incorporating 
such  additions  and  amendments  thereto  made  by  the  committees  as  may  be  con- 
sidered desirable. 

The  gold  returns  for  the  month  of  September  of  this  year  (189d) 
show  a  gratifying  increase.  In  fact,  it  is  a  "record  yield,"  being 
£66,937  138.  (1277,087),  ^nst  £45,151  3d.  ($219,729)  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1898.     Increase,  £11,786  128.  lOd.  «67,367). 

The  total  amount  of  gold  produced  (as  officially  given)  by  this  colony 
prior  to  December  31,  1898,  was  £34,453,325  ^167,667,110).  The 
yield  of  silver  to  the  end  of  1898  was  £235,831  (?1,147,672)  in  value. 
Of  other  minerals,  the  value  of  the  product  to  the  same  date  amounts 
to  £16,056,124  (878,137,127),  of  which  kauri  gum  yielded  £9,099,619  Is. 
(144,283,296^  and  coal  with  coke  £6,705,802  ($32,638,785). 

The  quaouties  and  values  of  precious  metals  and  minerals  obtaiodd 
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durine  the  year  1898  and  the  total  value  of  all  mining  produce  since 
1853  Official)  are: 
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BUILDINO  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  68  restored  building  Bocietdes  in  operation,  30  being 
terminable,  the  rest  permanent.  "Hie  total  receipts  of  these  societies 
during  the  last  financial  year  were  £568,516  (|>2, 766,683),  of  which 
deposits  comprised  £175,744  ($865,258).  The  assets  were  £937,587 
($4,562,769).  The  liabilities  were:  To  shareholders,  reserve  fund, 
etc.,  £734,446  ($3,574,187);  depositors,  £189,383  ($921,146);  bankers 
and  other  creditors,  £13,858  ($67,440). 

LIFE   mSDRANCE. 

There  were  75,692  life-insurance  policies  in  force  in  the  colony  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1898,  an  average  of  nearly  104  to  every  1,000  per- 
sons living.  The  gross  amount  of  insurance  represented  by  these 
policies  amounted  to  £19,728,970  ($95,986,700),  being  an  average  of 
£261  2s.  2d.  ($1,271)  for  each  poUcy  and  of  £27  Is.  Id.  ($131)  for  each 
Enropean  inhabitant  of  the  colony.  These  policies  were  distributed 
among  the  various  companies  as  follows: 
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a  In  tooDd  numben. 

That  this  colony  is  a  good  field  for  aound^  energetic,  well-managed 
life  companies  is  evidenced  in  the  transactions  alluded  to  above,  the 
difference  between  the  amounts  insured  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  two 
years  1896  and  1897  being  £626,515  ($3,048,935),  or  3.28  per  cent,  for 
a  period  in  which  the  population  increased  by  2.09  per  cent. 

Frank  Doxinqhah,  Consul, 

Auckland,  October  17,  1899. 
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LIVE   STOCK    STATISnCB  OF   NEW   ZEALAND. 

I  submit  the  following  table  showing  the  condition  of  li^e  stock 
in  this  colony: 
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SUPPIEMENTA  R  Y. 


The  table  given  below  shows  the  value  of  the  total  trade  with  the 
United  States  for  each  of  the  past  ten  vears,  1889  to  1898,  inclosive, 
during  which  time  imports  from  the  United  States  have  more  than 
doubled  in  value  and  exports  nearly  so: 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  development  in  the  decennial  period  is 
at  the  rate  of  108.18  per  cent,  or  an  increase  in  value  of  £739,746 
(?3,599,953.91). 

Frank  Dillingham,  Chnavl. 

Adckland,  October,  1899. 
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QTJEENSIAND. 

BRISBAIO]. 

I  submit  the  following  report  on  the  trade  of  Queensland  for  the 
year  1899.  The  statistical  ioformation  is  up  to  December  31,  1898, 
the  latest  date  for  which  figures  are  available. 

Import*  and  exportt  o/  QueenAmdfor  Hit  yenr  1S98. 
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CDBfiBMOT — WAGES — TAAIFF. 


There  haa  been  no  change  in  currency.  The  wages  quoted  in  my 
annual  report  of  last  year'  are  practically  unaltered.  The  tariff 
remains  unchanged. 


Business  generally  has  improved  during  the  paat  year,  and  the  export 
of  frozen  and  canned  meats,  live  stock,  uicon^  etc.,  from  this  port  to 
the  Philij^ine  Islands  has  given  considerable  impetus  to  trade  in  these 
goods. 

The  principal  streets  of  this  city  hare  been  laid  with  wood  pave- 
ments, which  are  a  great  improvement  upon  the  macadam. 

The  overhead  electric  tramway  system,  under  the  direction  of  an 
American  engineer,  is  being  extended  every  week  into  the  suburbs, 
affording  re^ilar,  rapid,  and  cheap  means  of  transportation  from  and 
to  all  parts  of  the  city.  I  think  Brisbane  can  now  claim  to  have  a  tram 
service  equal  to  anything  in  the  world. 

Regarding  the  port  and  harbor  facilities,  I  would  say  that  the  advice 
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of  the  American  eDgineer,  Mr.  Lindon  Bates,  which  was  sought  by 
the  government  of  this  colony,  has  been  followed,  and  Mr.  ^tes  is 
building  two  of  his  special  dredges  for  working  in  the  Brisbane  Kirer. 
Meantime,  the  work  of  erecting  training  wal^  to  shut  off  deep  bends 
and  keep  the  current  narrowed  down  to  the  channels  so  as  to  provide 
a  thorough  scour  is  being  rapidly  proceeded  with,  and  the  first  wali, 
8,500  feet  long,  is  just  completecl,  securing  pennanency  of  the  depth 
of  water  in  the  parts  of  the  river  where  it  has  been  erected.  The 
detailed  survey  in  connection  with  the  river  improvements  is  nearly 
finished.  Hie  depth  remains  the  same  as  in  my  last  report,  viz,  20 
feet,  but  this  20  feet  is  now  available  for  a  width  of  300  feet  all  through 
the  cuttings,  and  the  only  rocks  met  with  are  now  being  operated  upon 
by  a  rock-drilling  apparatus  to  cut  the  bed  down  to  a  depth  of  26  feet 
at  low-water  springs.  By  the  time  this  is  accomplished,  it  is  probable 
that  the  remainder  of  the  river  will  have  been  dredged  to  a  similar 
depth. 

The  trade  in  American  products  with  this  district  is  monthly  increas- 
ing, the  line  of  steamers  now  running  regularly  between  New  York 
ana  Australia  having  largely  contributed  to  this  end.  It  is  very  satis- 
factory to  be  able  to  report  that  the  demand  for  goods  of  American 
make  is  advancing,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  our  houses 
obtaining  orders  for  all  classes  of  articles. 

W.  I.  Wbathbbili, 

ConsvloT  Ageni- 

Bbibbake,  December  16,  1899. 


TOWNSVTLLB. 


I  am  at  present  unable  to  give  a  detailed  list  of  the  imports  and 
exports. 

The  following  shows  the  exports  from  the  port  of  Townsville,  the 
principal  town  in  the  division; 
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Btnemie  value  o/importi/or  1898. 
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The  following  shows  the  returns  for  the  quarters  ended  September 
30,  189S  and  1899: 
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OOMMBRCB. 

The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  northern  portion  of 
Queensland  is  by  no  means  in  a  flourishing  condition,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  want  of  direct  communication.  I  think  this  will  be  altered  in  the 
near  future,  for  these  districts  will  probably  double  their  population 
in  a  few  years.  The  country  is  being  opened  up  on  all  sides.  In  the 
Chill^oe  district,  1  expect  to  see  two  or  three  new  townships  of  a  very 
fair  size  within  a  coaple  of  years.  Railways  are  graduallv  beine 
extended,  and  everything  promises  to  make  North  Queensland  one  (H 
the  wealthiest  parts  of  Australia. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  a  representative  in  America  attending 
the  industrial  exposition  of  the  Fhiladeiphia  Museums,  who  will  take 
the  first  official  steps  te  place  the  prospects  of  trade  before  the  manu- 
fact)irers  of  the  United  States. 


Mining  in  the  north  is  very  active  at  present;  gold  returns  are 
improving;  large  areas  are  being  taken  up  for  dredging,  which  is  a 
new  development  in  the  colony.  Copper,  tm,  wolfram,  bismuUi,  etc., 
are  occupying  the  atteDtion  of  mining  men  and  speculators  ^rougbout 
Australia,  some  splendid  lodes  having  been  opened,  notablv  at  Mount 
Garnet.  Large  areas  continue  to  be  taken  up  around  Chilmgoe,  Qon- 
curry.  Kangaroo  Hills,  ete. 

TRANSPOBTATIOS. 

The  are  four  lines  of  railway  open  in  this  division  of  the  eonntry 
running  from  seaport  towns  to  the  interior^^jne  from  Townsville  to 
Winton,  367  miles;  from  Cairns  to  Mareeba,  46  miles;  fromCooktown 
to  the  Laura,  67  miles,  and  from  Norm&nton  to  (>oydon,  94  miles. 
These  in  all  cases  are  to  be  extended.  They  are  controlled  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and,  though  built  on  the  narrow-gauge  system,  are  fairly 
good. 

There  are  several  bills  to  be  brought  before  Parliament  this  e 
for  new  railways,  three  of  them  being  for  private  railways. 

.nOO^^  Ic 
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The  ChillsgOQ  Railwav  and  Mines  Company,  Limited,  ia  now  build- 
ing the  only  private  railway  in  the  colony  to  its  extensive  silver  and 
copper  possessions.  The  managers  expect  to  have  it  finished  in  about 
twelve  months,  which  will  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  development  to 
that  part  of  the  country,  owing  to  the  conaitions  granted  the  company 
with  regard  to  branch  lines.  It  is  expected  that  the  Mount  Garnet 
FreehoM  Silver  and  Copper  Mining  Company  will  be  able  to  get  a 
bill  through  enabling  it  to  join  this  line,  and  so  connect  the  richest 
part  of  this  extensive  mineral  field  with  the  port  of  Cairns. 

The  Cairns  Railway  runs  inland  as  far  as  Mareeba;  from  there,  all 
transportation  into  the  interior  of  the  country  is  by  stage  coach,  buck- 
board,  buggies,  or  horse,  goods  being  forwarded  by  bullock  teams  or 
pack  horses. 


There  in  regular  communication  between  this  port,  north  and  south, 
vessels  belonging  to  the  A.  U.  S.  N.  Company,  Adelaide  Steam  Navi- 

Stion  Company,  Howard  Smith  &  Sons,  Proprietary  Limited,  and 
>lin.  Brown  &  Crawshay,  Limited,  plying  between  all  ports. 
^The  B.  I,  S.  N.  Company,  the  Ducal  Line,  China  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  E.  and  A.   S.   N.   Company,  and  Japanese  Com^ny 
trade  regularly  between  London,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines, 
along  the  (Queensland  coast,  to  Sydney  and  Melbourne. 

Communication  between  the  United  States  and  Townsville  is  via  Syd- 
ney and  Brisbane,  passengers  and  cargo  being  transshipped  to  coastwise 
boatd — cargo  suffering  considerably  at  times. 

POSTAL   EATES   AND   TARIFF. 

There  has  been  no  alteration  in  postal  or  tariff  rates  since  the  report 
of  1897  was  published. 


The  only  licenses  required  in  this  colony  are  for  the  distilling  and 
selling  of  wines  and  spirits,  for  auctioneers,  hawkers,  carriers,  st^e 
coaches,  pearl  and  oyster  fisheries,  tobacconists,  et^;. 

Commercial  travelers  do  not  need  to  have  a  license,  nor  is  it  nec- 
essary to  have  a  passport. 

Jno.  McD,  Morton, 

Acting  Consular  Agent. 
Townsville,  October,  1899. 


SUPPLEMENTAR  Y. 

Consular  Agent  Bt^rs  sends  from  Townsville  reports  on  Burke- 
town  and  Herberton,  as  follows: 

BUKKETO^'N. 

Bnrketown  is  aitnated  on  the  Albert  River,  about  30  miles  from  its  mouth.  Arte- 
Bun  water  is  procurable  at  a  depth  of  from  1,600  to  2,000  feet;  at  RocklandH  Station, 
near  Ctunoow^,  they  have  tapped  a  supply  at  200  feet,  and  have  erected  about  20 
ptunpe,  driven  by  American  windmills,  which  appear  to  be  succenful. 
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Imports  in  1808  were  valued  At  £3,249  (116,811),  conaurting  moatly  of  rationa,  wear- 
ing apparel,  and  wines  and  spiritB. 

Exports  in  1898  comprieed  wool,  silver  ore,  lead,  copper,  bone  mannre,  tallow, 
hides,  and  live  etock. 

The  population  (cenaUB  of  1891)  waa  4,962,  likely  to  be  increased  threefold  if  the 
silver  mines  are  a  euccees. 

Ruofall  and  temperature  are  not  procurable,  a]l  returns  having  been  sent  to  Bris- 
bane, and  no  copies  kept.  The  wet  seaaon  extends  from  Januajy  to  earlj  in  April. 
Btock  returns  are  also  only  procarabte  in  their  entirety  at  Brisbajie. 

The  table-lands  may  be  described  as  splendid  sheep-miing  country,  and  equal  to 
Darling  Downs,  in  South  Queensland,  the  only  drawback  being  the  want  of  a  natuiaJ 


nipply  of  V 

Agrievlht: 


AgrievlhtTe. — There  are  tracts  of  land  suitable  for  growina  moat  tropical  producfe, 
but  the  draw'»ck  at  the  present  time  is  the  want  of  an  outlet 

The  country  is  divided  as  follows:  Forest,  one-fourth;  scrub,  nil;  plain,  one-half; 
unserviceable,  one-fourth.  The  forest  lands  are  lightly  timbered,  the  timber  being 
principally  cooHbar,  blood  wood,  white  gum,  ti-tree,  and  gidyea — of  little  commerdu 
value,  being  for  the  most  jwrt  stunted  in  growth. 

Some  rich  mineral  land  is  in  this  district,  but  the  want  of  c&pital  and  difficulty  of 
getting  oie  to  the  seaboard  have  kept  the  product  iu  a  backwanl  condition ;  but  now 
that  the  Lawn  Hill  silver  minee  are  being  worked,  and  promise  to  be  of  immense 
value,  capitalists  may  be  induced  to  visit  the  place.  A  large  Sydney  syndicate  is 
interested  in  tiie  Lawn  Hill  silver  mine,  and  is  spending  £1,200  (96,840)  in  a  pro- 
visional prospect.  It  ia  intended  to  build  a  railway  line  to  the  Heads.  The  anaTysis 
is  O.Sl  per  cent  lead  and  the  balance  silver. 

Copper  has  also  been  found  in  these  hills,  and  in  paying  quantities. 

Piiaariei. — The  only  one  at  present  is  the  Endeavor  Meat  Export  and  Agency  C(»n- 
pany's  meat  extract  and  tallow  factory,  capable  of  treating  100  bullocks  per  day,  »nd 
employing  about  lOO  men. 

HEBBBBTON. 

In  writing  on  the  Herberton  district,  I  may  say  the  name  aroee  purely  from  the 
fact  that  the  great  tin  discoveries  at  Herberton  in  1880  were  the  first  of  many  in  the 
outlying  country,  and  by  reason  of  priority  the  town  became  the  seat  of  government 
by  the  warden  and  commissioner,  and  in  conaequence  was  recognised  as  the  center. 
To  dettui  all  the  mines  discovered,  or  even  all  the  localities  where  ore  has  been 
found  in  paving  quantities,  would  be  wearisome.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  field  is 
known  to  be  almost  continuous  from  Herberton  on  the  east  to  Arbouin  on  the  west, 
a  distance  of  120  miles,  and  from  the  Walsh  River  on  the  north  to  the  Copperfield 
Biver  on  the  south,  a  distance  of  200  miles.  These  figures  are  approximate,  out  not 
overstated. 

In  this  vast  region  are  located  various  mining  centers,  of  which  Herberton,  Wat- 
eonville,  Irvinebank,  Montalbion,  Motmt  Giamet,  Coolgarra,  Sappa  Sappa,  Koorboora, 
Calcifer,  Griffith,  the  Tate,  and  Arbouin  may  be  considered  chief. 

The  ores  obtained  in  paying  quantities  In  one  part  or  another  at  or  about  these 
centers  aro  silver,  copper,  tin,  wolfram,  bismuth,  and  gold.  The  two  last  named 
aro  not  soplentiful  in  the  region  of  which  I  write,  but  iMJoining  it  on  the  north  we 
have  the  Hodgkinson  and  the  Palmer  and  on  the  east  the  Russell  and  Johnson.  Thus 
this  district  is  rich  in  minerals  and  in  variety  of  minerals  to  an  extent  hardly  equaled 
in  the  world. 

To  the  south,  southeast,  and  southwestfrom  Herberton  lie  fertile  agricnltuml  lands, 
forests  rich  in  a  wealth  of  ma^iflcent  tinibera,  and  wat«red  by  numberless  running 
streams — a  land  capable  of  yielding  every  prodtict  of  the  form,  the  garden,  or  the 
orchard  that  man  requires. 

This  rich  mineral  center  not  only  produces  the  metal  for  export,  to  enable  the 
inhabitants  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  can  raise  the  staple  food  products 
needful  to  existence. 

HESTBICTION   OF   CHINESE   lUMIQBATION   INTO   QUEENSLAND. 

Consul  Goding  sends  from  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  copiee  of 
receot  acts  of  the  Queensland  government  further  resttncting  the  immi- 
gration into  that  colony.  No  ship  shall  henceforth  enter  any  port  in 
the  colony,  says  the  new  enactment,  which  has  on  board  a  greater 
number  of  Chmese  passengers  than  in  the  proportion  of  1  Chinese  to 
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every  500  tona  of  the  tonnage  of  the  ship.  Before  any  person  is  per- 
mitted to  land  from  a  ship  naring  Chinese  on  board,  the  master  sliall 
deliver  to  the  customs  collector  a  list  showing  the  number  of  Chinese 
on  board,  their  names,  place  of  shipment,  destination,  calling  or  occn- 
mtion,  distinguishing  crew,  passengers,  and  stowaways,  if  any.  Any 
Chinese  who  enters  the  colony  by  land  without  obhiining  a  permit 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  <£50,  or  hard  labor  for  six  months,  and 
shall  further  be  deported. 


SOUTH    AUSTRALIA. 


Ihiring  the  post  three  years,  there  has  been  a  period  of  drought  which 
for  severity  and  extent  affected  has  probably  never  before  Iwen  expe- 
rienced. The  results  are  shown  in  the  following  list  of  declared  values 
of  principal  articles  exported,  being  the  produce  of  this  province: 
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The  most  serious  decreases  are  in  grain,  hay,  jams,  live  stock,  and 
wool.  These,  tt^ether  with  copper,  are  the  very  lifeblood  of  the  col- 
ony; therefore  it  is  not  surprismg  that  the  values  of  the  merchandise 
imported  for  home  consumption  should  show  this  decrease:  1896, 
$13,802,990;  189T,  $13,052,i88,  and  1898,  $9,129,749. 

The  manufacture  and  export  to  the  adjoining  colonies  of  ^ricul- 
tural  implements  is  fast  becoming  an  important  industry,  and  for  com- 
parison I  tabulate  the  imports  and  exports  for  years  1894  to  1898 
together: 


im. 
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*  In  reply  to  circular  of  Jaly  10. 
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The  exports  from  the  colony  were  distributed  as  followa: 


CoonUT- 

Value. 

Percent. 

(ll,S28,m 
3,880,0M 

a071,BM 

Of  the  total  exports,  the  United  States  took  |4,453  worth,  chiefly 
kangaroo  skins  ^2,112)  and  wool  ($1,450),  both  of  which  show  a  decided 
decrease,  that  of  Uie  uitter  being  indicated  in  the  following  compara- 
tive percentage  statement: 
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United 

Other. 
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The  value  of  wool  exported  to  £urope  and  America  from  Austral- 
asia for  the  past  ten  years  has  averaged  about  $121,500,000  per  annum. 

Although  the  United  States  takes  such  a  small  proportion  of  the 
products,  tier  exports  to  this  province  are  not  so  insignificant,  and  are 
verv  rapidly  growing  at  present  at  the  expense  of  foreign  states.  This 
is  snown  in  the  following  schedule,  and  there  is  every  likelihood  that 
the  United  States  will  soon  have  entered  into  serious  competition  with 
the  United  Kingdom: 


Tot&l  Impntt 
prCfvlDCe. 


lo 


United  SUlee. 


Total  Im- 
ponstrom 
(orelfD 


United  SUt« 


The  last  two  columns  give  a  decimal  com^rison  between  the  two 
chief  suppliers  included  under  heading  of  "Foreign  countries"  and 
nhow  that  German  goods  are  steadily  making  way  for  American. 
The  advance  should  be  much  faster  in  the  near  future.     The  following 
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.  ia  a.  liat  of  the  princi^I  articles  imported  into  the  colony  during  the 
last  three  years,  showing  the  proportions  contributed  by  the  United 
States: 
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Inlookinff  through  the  above  listitwill  be  seen,  first,  that  the  United 
States  eupplies  the  greater  proportion  of  the  agricultural  imple- 
ments imported;  the  growth  of  the  trade  is  ehown  in  the  following 
comparison: 


Year. 

porta.  ' 
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Id  1898,  the  value  of  the  total  imports  was  (193,745,  of  which  the 
United  Kingdom  sent  (27,383;  Cana^,  (47,730,  and  the  Uuited  States 
(100,766. 

BICYCLES  AND    PABTTS. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  bicycles  during  1898  was  $152,389, 
of  which  (148,379  worth  were  entered  for  home  consumption.     Bicycle 
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|)ai'ts,  f  reeof  duty  (consieting  of  backbooea,  tubes^rims,  and  tires),  came 
in  to  the  value  of  $50,251.  From  the  United  Kingdom,  bicycles  to 
the  value  of  $74,676  were  imported,  and  parts,  free  of  duty,  $14,468; 
from  Victoria,  bicycles,  $26,162,  and  parts,  fi-ee  of  duty,  $29,238; 
from  New  South  Wales,  bicycles,  $19,315,  and  parts,  free  of  duty, 
$2,384;  from  United  States,  bicycles,  $14,940,  and  parts,  free  of  duty, 
$2,000,  and  from  Germany,  bicycles,  $12,872,  and  parts,  free  of  duty, 
$2,068.  The  total  export  of  bicycles  from  South  Australia  in  1897 
amoimted  in  value  to  $38,762,  of  which  $31,330  worth  went  to  New 
South  Wales.  In  1898  the  exports  had  a  value  of  $74,326,  of  which 
$40,051  worth  went  to  New  South  Wales  and  $24,829  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 


There  are  about  100,000  tons  of  coke  imported  yearly  into  this  colony 
for  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  S.  M.  Company,  the  Broken  Hill 
Block  14  S.  M.  Company,  and  Dry  Creek  Smelting  Works;  the 
former  company  uses  about  60,000  tons  and  the  other  two  40^000 
between  them  annually.  The  London  office  of  the  Broken  Hill  Pro- 
prietarv  Company  is  No.  3  Great  Winchester  street,  London,  E.  C, 
where  information  and  forms  of  tender  can  be  obtained. 


I  am  told  that  a  large  quantity  of  cutlery  is  sent  from  the  United 
States  to  England,  there  stamped,  and  sold  here  as  of  English  make. 
A  larger  direct  trade  could  be  done  in  this  line.  I  do  not  think  our 
makers  need  be  backward  in  placing  their  names  and  place  of  manu- 
facture on  their  goods. 


The  Lickens  Steel  and  Iron  Works  Company,  of  New  York,  secured 
the  contract  for  supplying  steel  plates  for  making  31  miles  of  pipes 
required  for  the  Bundauir  waterworks.  The  pbtes  were  28  ana  38 
incnes  wide,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  26  feet  long,  and  about 
12,500  were  required  for  the  work.  Hitherto,  it  has  been  customary 
to  draw  such  materials  from  the  United  Kingdom,  but  not  only  were 
British  firms  unable  to  undertake  to  deliver  within  the  specified  time, 
but  were  also  beat«n  in  the  matter  of  price. 

The  other  imports  call  for  no  special  mention,  but  show  the  strides 
American  manufacturers  are  making  in  this  market.  If  our  exporters 
will  only  be  more  ready  to  send  samples  on  consignments  when  l^ey 
are  asked  for  by  responsible  people,  the  increase  will  not  confine 
itself  to  ousting  Germany,  but  we  will  soon  be  competing  keenly  with 
the  mother  country  and  adjoining  provinces. 

Chas.  a.  Murphy,  Consular  Agent. 

Adelaide,  December  18,  1899. 
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TASMANIA.' 


The  trade  in  18»8  was: 


ImporM. 

Kipota 

Import!. 

Kiportt. 

SSffiSfflS"' '"'"'■■ 

12, 265, 689 

i,Qa.-m 

ttn.m 
•B.srm 

ia.DW,nz 

Si 

211,684 

0^Br1ttohIx»~«- 

•SS,3ffi 

ToBil  British  colo- 

NewSoatb  Wala.... 

••^Si 

S,  EM,  210 

Foretgnoonotrie. 

g,m,!M 

e.8io,i»i 

The  imports  from  and  exports  to  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales 
include  large  transshipments  and  hence  form  a  very  imperfect  record  of 
the  direction  of  trade.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  the  value  of  the  considerable  imports  from  the  United  States,  or  of 
the  exports  thereto;  these,  however,  being  of  small  account. 

The  total  iniporte  for  the  six  months  ending  June  80  last  were 
$4,380,166,  and  the  exports  for  the  same  period,  $5,367,890.  The 
indications  are  that  the  advance  over  1898,  shown  by  these  figures,  will 
be  more  tlian  sustained  in  the  current  half  year. 

I  am  unable  to  obtain  particulars  of  the  lines  of  imports  and  exports, 
beyond  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  change  of  miportance.  The 
increase  in  exports  is  due  to  the  steady  development  of  mineral 
resources,  which  may  be  expected  to  continue  and  assume  a  wide 
importance.  A'growth  in  population  must  lead  to  a  progressive  gain 
of  importe,  in  which  the  United  States  should  participate. 

Considerable  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  natural  industries, 
with  the  result  that  the  colony  is  more  independent  of  its  food  supplv, 
and  is  now  an  exporter  of  wheat.  The  recent  great  advance  in  the 
price  of  wool  must  have  an  important  influence  on  the  general  growth 
of  trade. 

In  the  other  subjects  of  special  importance  indicat«d  in  the  circular 
of  the  Department,  there  is  only  one  to  wliich  reference  need  be  made, 
viz,  the  actual  means  and  time  of  communication  with  the  United 
States.  Two  lines  of  steamships  have  been  established  between  New 
York  and  the  principal  Australian  ports,  which  can  not  fail  to  mate- 
rially encourage  trade.  At  present,  an  exceptional  stimulant  has  been 
imparted  by  competitive  rates,  the  two  lines  having  reduced  freights 
50  per  cent;  but  this  can  not  be  expected  to  continue. 

My  report  would  not  be  complete  without  some  brief  reference  to 
the  approachine  federation  of  tne  Australian  colonies  and  Tasmania, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  West  Australia.*  This  will  probably  be 
accomplished  within  a  year,  and  will  be  followed  in  time  by  an  uniform 
customs  tariff  with'  free  trade  between  the  colonics.  The  nature  of 
the  tariff  may  have  an  important  bearing  on  future  trade  with  America. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  attention  will  oe  directed  to  this  colony  as  a 
suitable  place  for  manufacturing  enterprise. 

A.  G.  Webster,  Consul. 

HoBAKT,  Otiober  18,1899. 


I.  331,  December,  1 
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VICTORIA. 


The  trade  returns  of  the  coloay  of  Victoria  for  the  year  1898,  now 
at  hand,  ehow  a  amall  decrease  in  the  exports,  and  on  the  other  band,  a 
subfltantial  increase  in  the  imports.  Of  this  increase,  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  the  United  States  is  accountable  for  (1,424,560,  or  one-fourth 
of  the  total.  This  colony  being  a  British  one,  the  bulk  of  the  trade 
has  naturally  been  with  tne  adjacent  colonies  and  England,  and  while 
France  and  Oermany  are  both  competitors,  their  competition  is  more 
restricted  than  that  of  the  United  States,  and  does  not  show  the  same 
proportionate  rate  of  increase.  The  imports  from  the  two  countries 
mentioned  during  the  past  year  have  improved  some  15  per  cent 
over  those  of  18&7,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  fully  70  per 
cent  in  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  this  colony.  Nor  is  tiiis 
improvement  in  American  imports  of  a  spasmodic  character,  or  con- 
fined to  special  tranBsctions  in  a  line  or  two;  it  is  distributed  over  the 
bulk  of  the  imports,  which  year  by  year  show  healthy  progress. 

The  total  imports  of  the  colony  for  the  year  amount  to  $81,605,870, 
and  the  exports  to  $77,243,284.  The  following  table  shows  the  prin- 
cipal countries  in  their  order  of  importance,  among  which  this  trade 
is  distributed: 


Comitry. 

EiporU 
thereto. 

CODDtlT. 

SS 

aai4«>ift 

4.2W418 
2.814,2»I 
3, 127, 760 

Si 

11 

ii 

Norway  and  Sweden.... 

219,8(7 
IM.SSO 

ASM 

&r-™^;;;;; 

The  principal  articles  in  the  imports  and  exports  of  Victoria  during 
the  year  1898  are  shown  in  the  following  lists,  compiled  from  the  sta- 
tistical register  of  the  colony  for  that  year: 


A^onltnral  machinery  and 
implements 1 

Apparel  and  slope .- 

Arms,  ammttuiUon,  and  ex- 
plodvee 

B^  and  Backs 

Beer,  dder,  and  peny 

Bicycles,  etc ,  and  parts 

Biaculte,  bread,  ana  dough . . . 

Books 

Boots  and  shoefl 

Brush  ware 

Butter  (AuBtralian) 

Candlea 

Carpeting  and  druggeting . . . 

Cement.,,, 

Cheese 

Coal  (Auetraliui) 1, 

Cocoa  and  chocolate 

Oofiee 


503,522 
758,682 

16,032 
868,679 
167,614 

43.130 
319,291 

29,039 
284,004 
136,870 

30,118 
254,038 
208,407 
162, 215 


Confectionerr 

Corks,  cut 

Cotton  piece  goods  and  niao- 

ufacturee 

Cutlery 

Dnuisand  chemicals 

Dyee 

Earthenware,    brown    ware, 

china  ware,  tjiee,  etc 

Fancy  goods ■. 

Fish: 

Freeh 

Preserved  and  salted 

SbeU 

Fruit: 

Freeh 

Preserved  and  dried 

Furniture  and  upholstery . . , 

Glass  and  glassware 

Glovw .- 


a^ 
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Jn^xnti — Con  tinned. 


Gold  bullion  (Anstn^ian) . .  .912, 

Unprepared— 

Oata 

Wheat 

Other 

Prepared — 

Flour 

Othe  r  (including  malt 


andri 


Hope... 

Iron  and  ateel  in  the  roogh. . 

Jewelry 

I^mpeand  lamp  ware 

Leather 

Leather  ware  (including  sad- 
dlery and  hmuees) 

linen  piece  goods  and  manu- 
factures.  

Live  stock : 

CatUe 

Borsee  (Auatralian) 

Sheep  


3,927 
572, 164 
48,859 

77,126 

423,998 
1,336,433 
745,289 
263,827 
.,  278, 127 
184,240 
689,301 
868, 187 
189,006 
68,230 
471,666 

83,450 

250,658 

,165,689 
758,906 
1,618,234 


Machinery  unennmerated 
(incladiiw  enginea  and 
boilers) 781,136 

Hannfactnrea  of  metals  (on- 
described) 2,892,181 

Uatchee  and  vestas 103,033 


Heats: 

Freeh  and  frozen 

Bacon  and  ham 

Preeerved 

Baited 

Medicines 

Milk,  prcberved 

Musical  iiiBtruineuts - 

Mustard 

Nails  and  screws 

Oil  and  other  floor  cloths , .  - 

Oils  of  all  kinds 

Oilmen's  stores 

Opium 

Paiots  and  colors 

Paper  (including  paper  bf^) 

Pbotomaphic  goods 

PlatedanamiTedmetalware. 

Salt  (ordinarj;) 

Bewing  macmnes 

Silks  and  silk  maQufactoree- . 

Specie 

Spirits. 


1164,887 

1,199 

75,163 

4,326 

246,678 

66,082 

338,708 

63,833 

27,125 

324,206 

1,166,979 

274,275 


224,705 
60,217 
163, 971 


SDgar  ana  molaeeee 

Tea 

Timber 

Tobacco,  cq;ars,  and  snuff. . . 

Tools  and  utensils 

Vamieh 

Watches,  clocks,  and  watch- 
makers'materials 


258,727 
248,142 
;,  801, 026 


Agricultural  machinery  and 

unplements 

Apparel  and  slope 

Bark 

Beer,  cider,  and  perry 

Bicycles  and  parts... 

Biscuits  and  bread 

Bones  and  bonedust 

Books 

Boots  and  ahoee 


Candles 

Cheese 

CoSee 

Confectionery 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Fish,  preeerved  and  salted. . 
Fruits: 

Freeh 

Pieserred  and  dried . .. 
Furniture  and  upholstery . . 

Glass  and  gitueware 

Gold  bullion 

Grain: 

Unprepared — 


Grain — Contduned. 

Unprepared— Cont'  d. 

Wheat t 

Other 

Flour 

Oatmeal 

Other    (including    malt 

Hiudware  and  ironmongery. 

Hate,  caps,  and  bonnets 

Hay,  cbaB,  and  straw 

HidM 


168,079 
671,465 
160,895 


67,323 
606,945 

141,986 


Leather  ware  (including  sad- 
dlery and  harnees]  

Livestock: 

Cattle 

HoTsee 

Sheep  

RgB 

Machinray  (unennmerated, 
including  engines  and 
boileie) 
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Exporft — CoDtinned. 


Manofiicturee  of  metals,  on- 
enumerated  

Fro«n— 

Rabbits 

Other 

Bacon  and  ham 

Preeerved — 

Rabbits 

Other 

Salted 

Oil  of  all  kinds 

Oilmen's    stores    (including 
t>ickles  and  eauces,  etc.) . . . 

Onions 

Piqier  (including  paper  b^) . 

Photographic  goods .'.. 

Potatoes 

Skins: 

Sheep 


Skins — Coatinued. 

Babbit 

Other 

Soap 

Specie 

Spirits 

Starch 

Stationery . , 
Sugar  and  m 
TaHow 
Tea  . 


Timber 

Tobacco. cdgare, and  snuff  ... 
Vegetahlee: 

Freeh 

Preserved  and  salted 

Wine 

Wool 

Woolens  and  woolen  piece 
goods 


^4, 413 
226,362 

80,6ia 

27,622,069 

304,099 

75,790 
164,881 
732,072 
459,923 
782,  SS8 

123,  sas 

422,037 

21,266 

23,991 

221,761 

19,645,004 


TRADE  WITH  UKITED  STATES. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  articles  imported  from  and 
exported  to  the  United  States  dnnng  1898: 


*.).. 


Arms  and  ammunition 

Biacking 

Books  and  periodicals 

Bicycles  and  bicycle  parts. . 
Oocks 

Cotton  and  piece  goods...:. 
Dra^  and  diemicab 


Fancy  goods 

Fruits,  Dottled,  etc 

Furniture  and  upholstery  . . . 

Glass  oD^  glassware 

Grindery  (shoemakers'  ma- 
terials)   

HabeTdashe'ry 

Hardware  and  ironmongery. 

Implements,  Bgricultnml 

India-rubber  goods 

Instruments: 

Musical 

Suigical,ete. 

'""pig 

Kpes 


Wire 

Jewelry 

Lampe  and  lamp  ware 

Leather: 

Kid,  calf  kid,  etc 

Other 

Machinery,  agricultural,  etc. 


Wool.. 


Maizena  and  com  flour  . . 
Manufactures  of  metals  - . 

Meats,  potted 

Medidnee 

Oil; 

Kerosene,  ete 

Lubricating 

Oilmen's  stores 

Paper: 

Printing 

Other , 

Plaster 

Plated  ware 

Printing  materials 


Sausage  skins 

Seeds,  clover,  etc 

8oa^,  perfumed 

Spirits 

Stationery 

Steel 

Slates 

Sugar,  glucose 

Timber 

Tobacco: 

Manufactured 

tJnmanuhutured 

Tools  and  utensils 

Turpentine 

Twine,  reaper  and  hinder. . 

Watehes -. 

Wax,  paraffin 

Wooden  ware 


36,697 
5,630 
40,172 

724,104 
164,676 
15,400 

34,648 
194,653 
9,119 
17,707 
12,700 
31,646 
24,696 
11,922 
14,847 


316,268 
170,0*8 
04,881 
60,119 


^m^ 
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The  imports  from  tiie  United  Stated  have  increased  by  $1,4^,5(>0 
orer  the  value  of  those  of  189T,  an  expaDsion  due  to  a  larger  demand 
for  our  acids,  blacking,  broom  corn,  bicycles,  clocka,  cotton  goods, 
dru^  and  chemicals,  mncy  goods,  fm^ture,  agricultural  macHinery 
and  implements,  india-rubber  goods,  musical  and  scientific  instruments, 
iron  and  steel,  sewing  machines,  oils,  plated  ware,  resin,  sausage  skins, 
stationery,  slates,  sugar,  wooden  ware,  etc.,  all  of  whicD  show  marked 
improvement. 

The  colony  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and  wealth,  its  indus- 
tries being  more  firmly  established  and  the  volume  of  trade  larger  than 
for  many  years.  The  colonies  are  on  the  eve  of  federation,'  and 
Victoria  in  its  central  eituation  will  doubtless  reap  much  benefit  by 
the  formation  of  such  a  union. 

John  P.  Bray,  Congvl-Gmeral. 

Melboubne,  July  S6, 1899. 


Soda,  ash 

Soda,  bicarboiuite 

Soda,  canatic 

not  otherwise  < 


TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  18S9. 

The  following  return,  specially  prepared  by  the  collector  of  customs 
at  Melbourne,  shows  the  value  of  the  various  articles  imported  into 
tlie  colony  of  Victoria  from  the  United  States  during  the  six  months 
ended  June  30,  1899: 

Cotton  manuEactDree f  1 ,  002 

Cotton  wick .* 180 

Cutlery 1,980 

DrugB 13,942 

Dyes if,348 

Earthenware 408 

Electric-light  fittings 9, 187 

Engines  (not  enumeialed) 2, 851 

Essencea  and  eaeential  oils 228 

Fancy  goods 3,099 

Felteh«athing 1,250 

FiTewood 126 

Fish,  preserved 

Furniture 

Glassware 

Gloves 

Glue 

Government  stores  (not  enu- 
merated)   

Grease,  antifriction 

Grindery  (ehoeniakeiB'   mate- 

rials) 

Haberdashery 

Hardware  and  ironmongery  . . 

Hollow  ware 

Hoiw 

Hosiery 

Implements; 

Agricnltunil 

Beapere  and  binden<,  etc. 
India-ni  Dber  goods 


Arms  and  ammunition 

ArtieU' materiolB 

Axles  and  arms 

Bags,  lancy,  hand,  etc 

Bark 

Belting  (machine) ,  leather  . . . 
Blacking,  burnishing  ink,  etc. 
Books,  printed,  and  periodicals 

Boots  and  shoes 

Bottles  containing  liquids 

Boxes,  cardboard  or  paper  . . . 

Broom  com,  millet 

Brush  ware 

Candles 


Carp«ting 

Cairiagea  and  bicycles 

Cement 

Chinaware  and  porcelain . . 
Clocks 

Coaee,raw 

Combe,  toilet 

Confectionery 

Copner 

Coroage  

Corks,  cut 

Cotton  piece  goods 


Ink  - 

Instruments: 
Musical . . . 
Scientific  . 

28,600  1  Iron 

'  i^iea  footnote,  p.  1059. 


2,389 
20, 1»] 
9,562 


19,013 
6,119 

89,115 


13,362 
16,045 
34,729 


COKHERCIAL   BBLATIONB. 


Exporli — GontiiMied. 


Iron  and  steel: 

Plates 

Rails 

Wire 

Jewelry 

I*r/"""  """''."' 

Lineti  manoiactoree  . . 

Machinery 117,688 

Machinee,  Bewiag 31,972 

Machine  tools '"  "" 

Maizena  and  com  floor 
M&nufacture«  of  metals 

Mate  and  nws 

Meats,  potted 

Medicines 

Medicinal  herbs 

Metal  ware,  mixed 

Milk,  preserved 

Nails,  iron  and  steel , . . 

Naphtha 

Nets  and  netting 

Oil: 


15,686 

100,556 
104,253 
8,360 
11,472 
175 
54,063 


18.711 
7,533 

18,226 


2,481 
3,547 
1,221 
2,097 


Saddler;  and  hamees. . . 
Saddlers'  ironmongery.. 
Samples,  travelers' 

Sausage  skins 

Screws 


•8,611 
1,824 
26,  MS 


Silk  manufactures 

Specimens  of  natnnl  history. . 


Lubricating 117, 964 


Other.. 

Oilcloths 

Oilmen's  stores .'. 

Ores,  clays,  etc 

Paints 

Paintings  and  engravings  . . 

Printing 

Other  

Paper  hangings 

Perfumery 

Personal  effects  . 


Plaster  ... 
Plated  wai 
Potatoes.. 


Grind 366 

8lat».K>ofing 13,486 

Sugar,  glucose 10, 436 

Tapioca 835 

Telegraphic  materials 24 

Tiles,  retorts,  etc » 

Timber 238,06! 

Tobacco: 

Manufactured 141, 167 

Unmannfactored 98, 498 

Cagara 11,470 

Cigarettes 16,400 

Tools  of  trade 60, 321 

Turpentine 12,745 

Umbrella  miUierialB 310 

Varnish 311 

V^etablea,  bottled 63 

Watches 8,010 

Wai 62,912 

Wooden  ware 81,457 

Woolen  piece  goods 146 

Woolen  matiuwctures 188 


Total 2,401,247 


These  figures  show  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  over  those  of  the  cor- 
responding half  of  last  year,  and  shotud  ttiis  increase  continae,  Uie 
total  imports  will  probably  be  the  lai^^t  reached  by  the  United 
States  in  this  colony  in  any  one  year. 

John  F.  Bbat,  Oonmtl- General. 

Melbourne,  0<AdbeT  10,  1899. 


TBADE  OF  VICTORIA  IN  I89B. 

Oonsul-General  Bray  sends  from  Melbourne,  February  6, 1900,  copy 
of  an  editorial  in  a  local  newspaper  on  the  subject  of  the  proepenty 
of  Victoria,  which  reads: 

I  *"""'B  the  numerous  signs  of  the  high  condition  of  prosperity  to  which  VictMia 
ill™2**  "j  "*  attained,  none  is  more  definite  and  irapresaive  than  the  record  of  the 
imports  and  exports  for  the  past  year.    For  the  external  trade  of  any  country  which 
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is  very  Isrgel;  dependent  upon  its  production  of  isw  and  food  msiteriale  most  be  the 
chief  criterion  of  its  circuiDBtaaces,  although  in  the  case  of  Victoria  it  ie  happily  the 
fact  that  home  indoatriol  intereeta,  apart  from  exportation,  are  also  eteadily  growing. 
The  fieuree  recently  pabliahed  indicate  that  the  volume  of  exporta  was  of  unprece- 
dented magnitude,  while  the  imports  were  the  largest  for  any  one  year  since  1881. 
They  ehow,  moreover,  that  the  eiporta  of  1899  exceeded  the  importa,  notwithstand- 
ing that  a  considerEble  decrease,  as  compared  with  the  previous  yeai,  took  place  in 
the  shipments  of  gold,  a  larger  amount  of  the  precious  metal  bemgt  retained  in  the 
colony.  The  actual  amoant  of  the  imports  (subject  to  any  small  revision  that  may  be 
made,  the  statement  being  a  preliminary  one)  was  £17,952,000  ($87,363,400)  against 
£16,768,000  (181,601,400)  for  the  previous  year,  the  increase  being  £1,184,000 
($5,762,000);  and  the  actual  amount  of  the  exports  was  £18,567,000  ($00,356,300) 
gainst  £15,872,000  ($77,241,000).  an  increase  of  £2,695,000  ($13,115,300).  The 
aggr^ate  of  the  imports  and  exports  thus  ehowed  an  increase  of  nearlv  four  milHona 
sterling,  a  movement  of  a  remarkable  character.  The  totals  include  tiie  reexport  or 
transit  trade,  and  the  ext^'nt  of  this  trade  in  1899  has  not  yet  been  stated.  But  there 
are  sufficient  reasons  tor  the  belief  that  the  improvement  la  due  entirely  to  Victorian 
production,  the  greatly  augmented  values  of  the  export  of  wheat,  butter,  and  wool 
quite  accounting  for  it,  without  reference  to  any  other  cause. 

Victorian  commerce  has  had  some  curious  experiences  during  the  lost  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years.  Blimulaled  by  public  and  private  Iwrrowinga  on  a  very  lai^  scale, 
the  imports  for  the  four  years  1888  to  1891  reached  the  enormous  total  ol  about 
£93,000,000  ($452,684,500) .  After  borrowings  had  ceased  and  the  banking  crisis  had 
supervened,  the  imports  for  the  four  years  1893  to  1896  amounted  to  only  £63,000,000 
($267,924,500) ,  and  during  tliat  time  of  depression  the  meroantile  community  hail  to 
ace  the  very  great  difficulties  incident  to  a  sudden  restriction  of  demand.  But  since 
1896,  imports  have  steadily  increased.  That  increase  is,  however,  due  to  the  zreat 
development  of  the  export  trade,  or,  in  other  words,  to  exertions  that  have  tteen 
made  to  increase  production.  During  the  four  years  1886  to  1889,  just  before  the 
culmination  of  tlie  boom  period,  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  exports  was  less  than 
£60,000,000 ($243,325,000),  butforthelastfouryears,  1896tol899,itoxceeds£65,000,000 
($316,^,500) .  The  severe  financial  troubles  arising  largely  from  a  sudden  cessation 
of  borrowingthrew  the  colony  back  upon  its  own  resources,  with  results  already  great, 
but  which  may  be  expected  to  become  much  greater. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  recent  expansion  of  the  export  trade  is  accounted 
for  principally  by  those  great  staples  of  production,  wool,  wheat,  and  butter.  The 
net  increase  in  the  value  of  wool  exported  during  the  year  exceeds  £1,100,000 
($5,353,150),  a  figure  which  does  not,  however,  indicate  tne  true  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  clip,  an  increase  which  is  estimated  at  £1,800,000  ($8,759,700).  The 
colony  really  benefits  by  the  extra  amount  just  named,  but  for  abipping  and  other 
reasons  the  full  extent  of  this  grain  is  not  shown  by  the  custom-house  statement  for 
1899.  This  very  large  accretion  to  the  colony's  income  does  not  foil  exclusively  to 
a  limited  number  of  squatters,  but  it  is  participated  in  by  many  farmers,  who  by  the 
adoption  of  mixed  methods  are  now  consideraole  producers  of  the  wealth- bestowing 
fleece.  Turning  to  breadstuffs,  wheat  and  flour,  we  find  that  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  exports  as  compared  with  1898  exceeds  a  million  slerlinE.  The  magnitude 
of  the  export  was  occasioned  less  by  the  average  yield  per  acre,  wnich  was  only  mo<l- 
erate,  than  by  the  efforts  wheat  growers  have  made,  eepecially  of  late  years,  to  extend 
the  cultivated  area.  Their  industry  and  peroeverance  in  this  matter  were  greater 
than  ever  before  during  three  years  of  lean  harvests.  Their  patience  met  with  a  (air 
reward  in  1899,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  as  well  recompensed  in  1900.  Considering  the 
great  number  of  wheat  growers  proportionately  to  the  entire  population,  the  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  value  of  their  year's  crop,  notwithstanding  low  prices,  ie 
very  satisfactory.  Theretumia  widely  distributed,  and  the  only  thing  to  ber^retted 
in  connection  with  it  is  that  prices  continue  to  be  on  a  low  level.  Owing  to  the  influ- 
ences of  a  propitious  season,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  expansion  of  the  year  was 
in  the  quantity  of  butter  shipped.  The  exports  were  very  nearly  doubled,  the  total 
quantity  for  1899  being  about  323,000  hundredweight,  of  a  declared  value  of  a  little 
over  £1,400,000  ($6,813,100),  against  about  166,000  hundredweight,  valued  at  about 
£736,000  ($3,681,744)  for  1808.  The  distribution  of  the  proceeds  from  this  article  is 
also  very  wide.  There  are  other  agricultural  products  of  which  the  exports  have 
increased. 

In  addition  to  the  exports  of  large  staples  of  commerce,  the  mercantile  connection 
of  Victoria  with  the  rest  of  the  colonies  has  been  materially  strengthened.  Figures 
are  not  yet  available  to  show  the  improvement  in  this  direction,  but  it  is  gratifying 
that  the  importance  of  Melbourne  as  a  purely  commercial  center  is  again  growiiw. 
This  development  is  due  partiy  to  the  expandmg  wants  of  all  the  colomes  and  putTy 
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to  the  vigor  with  which  operatione  are  conducted.  But  the  est&blishment  ot  bmncbeB 
m  other  coloDJal  centers  by  large  firms  primarily  connected  with  Melbourne  militates 
BOmewfaat  against  our  reexport  tra,de  in  manufBctures  and  other  articles,  those 
branches  being  mainly  fed  from  the  original  sources  of  eupply. 

Reanuring  aa  the  poeition  of  Victorian  commerce  was  m  1899,  there  ia  confident 
ground  for  the  hope  that  expansion  will  continue  to  be  the  feature  for  some  time  to 
come.  Vicigsitudes  may,  ot  conree,  be  expected  to  occur  in  the  futwre,  but  they  will 
be  of  a  natural  character  ae  compared  with  those  that  were  occasioned  by  the  arti- 
ficial conditions  that  prevailed  Bome  years  ago.  The  commerce  of  Victoria  now  reala, 
in  fact,  upon  the  sound  aud  healthy  basis  of  production  from  the  soil,  in  the  several 
ways  of  gold  mining,  the  pastoral  mdustry,  wheat  growing,  dairying,  et«.,  aud  upon 
the  wide  distribution  of  the  proceeds  among  the  country's  toUers. 


POLYNESIA. 

NEW  CAXEDONIA. 

I  ^ive  below  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  fii^tt  six  months  of 
1898  and  1899: 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  inci-eased  over  1,000,000  francs  in 
the  period  under  consideration,  while  the  exports  doubled.  The  min- 
ing industry  ia  responsible  to  a  great  extent  for  the  increase  in 
exports. 

Paui,  EnoBNE  Wolff, 

Ck/tnmercial  Agent. 
Noumea,  August  10,  1899. 


I  inclose  two  statements  obtained  from  the  collector  of  customs  of 
Apia,  one  showing  the  value  of  exports  and  imports  of  Samoa  for 
1898  and  the  other  the  vessels  entered  in^ntrd  and  outward  at  Apia. 


'  In  compliance  with  circular  of  July  10. 


Goo'^lc 
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Copra  18  the  only  export  from  Samoa  of  any  impoitance.  Besides 
this  tnere  ai'o  four  or  five  consignmentB  of  fruit  (bananas,  pineapples, 
and  limes)  and  a  small  amount  of  cacao  shipped  yearly. 

From  September  13,  1898,  to  May  18,  1899,  no  copra  was  shipped 
to  the  United  States,  because  a  better  price  was  offered  in  Sydney. 
Now,  however,  a  new  contract  has  been  made  by  the  principal 
exporters,  and  they  have  shipped  405^^  tons,  valued  at  (26,122,  to 
date.  They  have  also  sent  »123  worth  of  whole  cocoanute.  These 
shipments  represent  the  entire  export  to  the  United  States  for  1899 
to  October  5.  As  the  copra  crop  this  year  is  Uie  largest  on  recoi-d 
in  Samoa,  and  as  Tonga  and  Fiji  also  have  exceptional  outputs,  1  think 
that  for  a  number  of  months  the  San  Francisco  steamers  will  take  100 
or  more  tons  each  trip. 

CACAO. 

Cacao  is  beginning  to  give  some  return  on  investments,  although  a 
large  amount  was  cut  (wwn  during  the  war.  During  1899,  several 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  the  cured  Beann  have  been  sent  to  Hambui^. 
Samoa  seems  to  produce  most  excellent  cacao.  What  has  been  exported 
has  always  commanded  top  pnces.  Full-grown  trees  produce  about 
8  pounds  of  cured  beans  per  year,  while  1  am  informed  that  in  other 
places  where  it  is  grown  3  or  4  pounds  is  considered  a  lai^e  yield  per 
tiee.  Samoan  cacao  comes  into  full  bearing  after  four  or  five  years, 
which  is  much  sooner  than  other  cacao.  If  some  one  with  capital 
would  plant  large  plantations  and  employ  experts  to  cure  cacao,  I 
think  it  would  pay  very  well  indeed.  The  great  expense  would  be  to 
obtain  Euid  clear  uie  land.  The  cost  of  cultivation  and  curing  would 
be  comparatively  small.  The  local  plantei-s  have  not  the  money  to 
phiut  to  any  large  extent. 

OENGBAL. 

During  the  years  1898  and  1899,  there  have  been  no  changes  in  cur- 
rency vuues,  exchange,  tariff  rates,  port  r^ulations  and  dues,  or 
harbor  improvements.  During  the  first  part  of  1900,  when  the  new 
Government  is  formed,  there  will  probably  be  a  number  of  changes 
in  these  matters.  It  is  understood  here  that  steam  communication  with 
San  FraQcisco  will  also  be  doubled.  I  will  report  these  ctunges  when 
they  occur, 

TRANSPOBTATION. 

The  means  of  internal  communication  is  by  small  schooners  of  8  to 
25  tons,  native  whaleboate  and  native  footpaths.  There  are  no  regular 
routes  or  rates  for  interisland  and  internal  travel.  The  Oceanic  Steam- 
ship Company,  of  San  Francisco,  has  one  steamer  each  way  a  month 
between  Sydnev  and  San  Francisco.  The  time  between  Apia  and  the 
latter  place  is  fourteen  days.  Passenger  rate,  $150  and  $75;  freight, 
$16  a  ton,  $12  to  shippers.  The  time  to  Auckhmd  is  five  days  and  to 
Sydney  eight  There  are  also  two  New  Zealand  steamers  which  meet 
here,  going  in  opposite  directions  on  a  ciixjuit  connecting  Auckland, 
Tonga,  S^oa,  Fiji,  and  Sydney. 


:::G00'^|C 


OOMMBROIAL   RELATIONS. 
TAXEB. 


The  licensea  and  t&xes  on  occupations  are  as  follows: 


Printing  preaa J12 

Watenn&n 0 

Domestics 6 

Doctor  (year) 30 

Barber  (year) o 

Butcher  (year) 12 

12 


Tavern  keeper  (month) |10 

Baker  (year) 12 

Blackemith  (yew) 6 

Carpenter 6 

Pilot 24 

Surveyor 6 

Clerks  more  than  $75 6 

Attorney  (year) 60 

Bank  (year) 60 

Boat  builder  (year) 6 

Photographer 12 

There  are  no  licenses  or  reflations  affecting  commercial  travelers, 
and  no  passports  are  requirecT 

POSTAQE   AND  QUAaANTINE. 

The  postage  rate  is  5  cents  per  half  ounce  for  letters,  and  other  mat- 
ter is  also  sent  at  Postal  Union  rates. 

Any  ship  having  on  board  cholera,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  scarlatina, 
influenza,  diphtheria,  croup,  typhoid  fever,  typhus  fever,  relapsing 
fever,  yellow  fever,  dengue  fever,  measles,  or  leprosy  is  not  allowed 
to  land"^or  take  on  freight.  No  passengers  can  land,  but  they  cat  be 
taken  on  board.  Mo  communication  can  be  held  with  the  shoi'e,  but  the 
mails  can  be  sent  ashore,  when  the  sacks  and  boat  crew  are  fumigated. 
L.  W.  Obbobh,  Consid-Omeral. 

Apia,  Octdbef  5,  1899. 


Slaleinenl  showing  value  of  goodt  and  prodwx  imporUdand  exported  durkigytar  1898. 


From  Germany: 

Goods  subject  to  Al-Sdntiea fl4,730.61 

Goods  subject  to  ASduties 48,957.16 

From  Great  Britaio: 

Goods  subject  to  A  1-8  duties 689.00 

Goods  subject  to  A  9  duties 7,666.38 

From  United  States: 

Goods  subject  to  A  1-8  dutiee 1,699.0! 

Goods  subject  to  A  9  duties 60, 876. 26 

From  Australian  colonies: 

New  Soutli  WftLes  and  Sydney — 

Goods  subject  toAl-«duties $7,047.28 

Goods  subject  to  A  0  duties 117,180.14 

124,227.43 

New  Zealand,  Auckland  and  Westport— 

Goods  subject  to  Al-SduUes 1,609.86 

Goods  subject  to  A9dutiw 80,393.10 

88,002.96 

2 

From  Fiji,  Suva  and  Levukai 

Goods  subject  to  A  1-8  duties 49.00 

Goods  subject  toAOdutJee 8,468.17 
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Fn»n  Toagft,  all  ports; 

Goods  Bubiect  to  A  l-«daties $280.00 

Goods  subject  to  A  9  duties 1,681.20 

Ccmmlntrwiflit 7,380.00 

$9,341.20 

From  other  soatheni  FlH:ific  istands: 

Goods  subject  to  A9dutie6 1,634.36 

Copra  in  transit  (104i  tone) 4,702.60 

6,338.86 

1,320.00 

Goods  Bol^ect  toA9dutieg 671.60 

Copra  in  transt  (271  tons) 12,195.00 

14.186.60 

E>om Hawaii  (Honolnla):  Goods  subject  to  AQdnties 286.00 

Total 370,188.62 


Goods  under  bond  and  £ 


To  Europe: 

Copra  produce  of  Sunoa  (2,908ttonB) 1130,893.76 

Copramtranslt  (187  tons) 8,416.00 

To  United  States  (San  Francisco) : 

Copra  produce  of  Samoa  (623(  tons) 28,068.75 

Copra  m  tranmt  (62  tons) 2, 740. 00 

"     ■        •     ■       ■       1^ 2,285.00 


To  Chile  (Valparaiso) : 

Copra  produce  of  Samoa  (127f  tons) 6,748.75 

.     CopramtMneit  (271  tons) 12,195.00 

To  Australian  colonies: 

Hew  South  Walw  (Sidney)— 

Copra  produce  of  Samoa $48, 892. 50 

Copra  in  transit 877. 50 

Goods  under  bond  and  free 3,130.00 


To  New  Zealand  (Auckland) : 

Cofna  produce  of  Samoa 708.75 

Fruit  and  goods  under  bond  and  free 3,596.00 


4,304.75 


To  Fiji  (Levnka):  Stock 

To  Tonga  (all  ports):  Goods  under  bond  and  free 

To  other  southern  Pacific  islands:  Goods  under  bond  and  free 

To  Hawaii  (Honolulu) :  Fruit  and  free  goods 

To  New  Britain:  Goods  under  bond  and  free 

Bhipe'  stores: 

Goods  under  bond $1,166.40 

Stores  and  coal 19,194.00 


1,985.00 
2,605.15 

609.00 
2,446.50 


Total 285,472.0 

Betwn  of  vemdt  entered  mward  at  tKt  port  of  Apia,  1S9S. 


NaUonalltr  ol  itmA. 

Bteua. 

Sailing. 

Total. 

Nomber. 

Tonnage. 

Nnmbet. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Britldi 

40 

U.1EIB 

40 

4 

"■IS, 

1 

1,SM 

17 

32,S68 

"iZ 

« 

n,us 

Zt 

6,m 

78 
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OOMMEEOIAI,   RELATIONS. 
Setum  ofvetteb  entertd  ovttcard  at  IhepoH  of  Apia,  iSBS. 

OUTWARD. 


Katlonalllr  al  vemel. 

Blauo. 

SkOins. 

Total. 

Number. 

Toniuse. 

Nnmber. 

TODHIWC. 

NniDber. 

■Tannage. 

40 

SO.W 

8 

25 

3, 

1.KM 

i 

17 

S!,W 

2,1E0 

67 

«8,U8 

U 

S,l» 

SI 

88,«B 

During  the  year  1888,  the  trade  of  Tahiti  and  dependencies  experi- 
enced a  general  decrease  of  business  as  compared  with  the  previous 
one.  Imports  were  valued  at  $599,429.98  and  exports  at  $592,066.89, 
the  total  trade  being  $1,191,496.87  as  against  $1,390,261.45  for  1897, 
a  decrease  of  $198,764.58,  thus  shown : 
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an-Mn. 

"SSl^S 

■SSiSS 
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UNITED   STATES  TKADE. 

Jmpord  into  TahiAfroim  the  IMltd  Slata  during  the  year  18B8. 


Articles. 

Vlu. 

Artlclw. 

Valne. 

LlveiBock 

n8.29 

6;8m:si 

60,270.89 
ft,20D.42 

22,619,54 
1,280.70 
4.SM.24 
2,^70.66 
8:091.20 

Tinned  butter,  lord, mtalf.uidBoapa... 

J.8«,ao 

Prlnied  and  plain  cotioiii,  c»tla>». 

Ln^r.^nabnllOing..t«rtal, 

Articles  mamifacUired  of  wood 
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ExporUfrom  Tahiti  lo  the  United  Slale»  during  the  year  1S9S. 


Article. 

V.>ue. 

ArUcle. 

V.lue. 

Hi 

Vanill.  be»i« 

^1'sw'm 

5,n3:M 

aM,«7.51 

United  Siaisa. — The  United  States,  as  usual,  leads  other  countries  in 
the  value  of  imports.  During  the  year  1898  imports  from  the  United 
States  were  valued  at  $256,408.46  as  a^inst  *345,920.66  for  the  pre- 
vious year,  a  decrease  of  $90,512.20.  This  diminution  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  cotton  fabrics  ($10,630),  provisions  ($14,905),  and  specie 
(Oiilean  and  Peruvian  silver  coin,  $89,415).  A  marked  increase  was 
experienced  in  the  following  articles:  Barley,  lumber,  preserved 
milk,  machinery,  and  tools.  The  United  States  has  for  some  years 
supplied  all  the  flour,  lumber,  kerosene,  and  tinned  salmon  used  here. 

Great  Britavn.  and  New  Zealamd.  — British  imparts  for  the  year  under 
review  were  valued  at  $134,136.01  as  against  $332,462.60  for  1897,  a 
decrease  of  $98,826.59.  A  considerable  decline  in  the  importation  of 
British  cotton  goods  has  been  experienced  in  past  two  years,  and  dur- 
ing the  year  1898  this  decrease  was  about  $57,500  as  com^iMred  with 
the  previous  year.  1  may  state  that  Britain's  declining  trade  in  cotton 
fabrics  is  owing  to  competition  from  the  United  States.  Our  country 
has  in  recent  years  increased  its  export  of  cotton  goods  to  this  colony 
as  well  as  to  other  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  United  States  now  manu- 
factures cotton  fabrics  cheaper  and  more  suitable  for  this  trade  than 
those  made  in  England.  The  chief  articles  of  import  from  Great 
Britain  and  colonies  for  the  year  1898  were:  Cotton  and  woolen  fabrics 
($31,175),  provisions  and  tinned  goods  ($37,920),  drapery  ($2,450), 
hardware  and  machinery  ($11,526),  specie  ($8,265),  live  stock  ($6,575), 
coal  ($11,680),  and  soap  ($8,000). 

France. — French  imports  during  1898  were  valued  at  $141,983.76, 
including  $49,540  of  Crovemment  stores;  deducting  the  latter,  the 
actual  value  of  French  imports  for  trade  purposes  was  $92,443.76,  as 
against  $78,200.20  for  the  year  1897,  an  increase  of  $14,243.66.  The 
following  were  the  principal  articles  of  import:  Cotton,  woolen,  and 
silk  manufactures,  $13,190;  clothing  and  drapery,  $6,226;  ironmon- 

fery  and  hardware,  $8,350;   provisions,  $16,000;  wines  and  spirits, 
24,780,and  leather  goods,  $3,410. 
Germ<my. — Crerman  imports  for  1898  were  valued  at  $7,776.26,  as 
gainst  $26,790.12  for  the  previous  year,  a  decrease  of  $19,014.86. 
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Pnfteg>al  artidet  of  tmpiM  into  TeAiti  daring  the  year  189S. 
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The  total  value  of  eroorte  from  Tahiti  during  1898  was  *592,066.89, 
as  ^net  $630, 133.65  for  the  year  1897,  a  decrease  of  $38,066.76.  Thia 
shrinkage  is  due  in  a  measure  to  the  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of 
mother-of-pearl  shells,  and  also  to  a  decrease  in  value  of  vanilla  b^ns. 

Copra.— ^^\s  product  was  in  good  demand  at  prices  slightly  enhanced. 
The  quantity  was  increased,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  by 
about  2,000  tons;  however,  there  must  be  deduct(Kl  some  800  tons, 
which  arrived  from  Tonga  during  the  latter  part  of  1897  and  was 
reexported  during  the  year  under  review. 

Mother-qf-vmrt skM. — The  export  of  shell  was  14  tons  less  than  for 
1897.  The  future  production  or  shell  will  average  about  400  tons  per 
annum,  unless  the  ^'diving  machines"  are  again  authorized,  when  it 
is  estimated  that  the  fisheries  could  produce  at  least  600  tons  per 
annum. 

VamMaheani. — ^The  amount  of  vanilla  exported  during  1898  was 
92,105  pounds,  valued  at  $103,362.89,  as  f^nst  75,726  {wunds,  valued 
at  $179,310  for  previous  year,  an  increase  of  produdiion  of  16,879 
pounds  and  a  decrease  in  value  of  $75,947.11.  Vauilla  culture  is  now 
the  principal  occupation  of  the  native  planters.  New  methods  of  cur- 
ing nave  been  introduced,  which  it  id  confidently  expected  will  improve 
the  quality  of  the  beans. 
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Export*  from  Tahiti  during  the  year  1898. 
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STEAM   COMMUNICATION. 

The  Polynesian  Steamahip  Company,  Limited,  a  United  States  cor- 
poration, has  submitted  a  proposition  to  the  government  of  Tahiti  for 
the  tranapoiiation  of  mails  between  Tahiti  and  San  Francisco,  and  ia 
the  event  of  the  subsidy  demanded  (¥30,000  per  annum)  being  granted, 
a  tive-weekly  service  will  be  inaugurated  in  January,  1900. 

The  absence  of  steam  communication  with  San  Francisco  has  in 
recent  yeai"s  restricted  trade  expansion  with  the  United  Stales.  The 
present  line  of  sailing  vessels  has  been  the  means  of  the  establishment 
of  existing  trade  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Tahiti;  how- 
ever, the  business  has  outgrown  the  inadequate  means  of  communica- 
tion, and  until  a  rapid  steam  service  is  inaugurated  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Tahiti  will  experience  no  great  enlargement. 

Shipping  arrimng  and  clearing  ut  the  port  of  Papeeti,  TakUi,  during  tlie  calendar  year  1S9S. 
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Tahiti,  J^dy  5, 1S99. 
H.  Doc  481,  Pt.  1- 


J.  LiAMB  Doty,  C'mund. 
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Abegg.  C.  (codbuIat  agent.  Port  de  Air) ,  annual  r^kort 644 

AbyMinu , 107 

Adelaide 1049 

Aden 129,748 

Africa 89,181 

British  pomneions  in  Central 104 

Eart  Coast 105 

Abysainift 107 

Britiflh  East  Africa 106 

Gennan  East  Amca 1(B 

Hadagaacar 105,262 

Mantua 108,263 

Iteunion 108 

Somali  Coast 107 

Zanzibar 108,275 

North  Africa: 

Algeria 91 

Cajnary  Islands .■ 89 

%ypt 92 

Sfiideira 90,261 

Morocco 78,284 

Tripoli 91,998 

Tunia 91 

South  Africa: 

Britiah  South  Africa 08,182 

Loorenco  Marquez 242 

Mozambique 103 

Orange  Free  State 103 

Ehodeeia 104 

South  African  Republi.r 100,218 

West  Coast. 98 

Anjtola 97 

British  West  Africa 93 

Cape  Verde  Islands 93 

French  West  Africa 96 

German  West  Africa 98 

Kongo  Free  State 97 

Liberia 97,241 

Alexandretta 986 

Algeria 91 

Amherstberg 376 

Amoy 786 

Angola 97 

Antofa^asta 637 

Argentine  Republic 123, 649 

Aden 129,748 

British  India 129,752 

China ...129,786 

Dutch  India 133,879 

French  Indo-China 133 

Hongkong 132,873 

Japan 134,893 

Korea 187 

PMBia 138,960 
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Aflia— Continued.  ^Me- 

Philip{)iue  lalnndfi 138 

BuBBiam  A«a 142 

etraite  Settlements 1*6,967 

Turkey  in  Asia 146,996 

Aufltralasia 1021 

Kew  South  Walee 148,1021 

New  Zealand 148,1030 

Queenflland 148,1049 

South  AuBtralia 149,1055 

TBamania 149,1069 

Victoria 149,1060 

Australia,  South 149,1055 

AuBtria-Hungoiy 153 

Avery,  W.  L.  (consul,  Belize),  annual  report 466 

AyeTB,  Jamee  M.  (consul,  Bonrio),  annual  report 688 

Aym^,  I»uie  H.  (consul,  Guadeloupe),  MiDoal  report 531 

Bahamas 115,473 

Bahia 597 

Barhadoa 116,481 

Barlow-,  Andrew  D.  (consul-general,  Mexico),  annual  report 430 

Beirut 988 

Belgium 153 

Bell,  George  W.  (conaal,  Sydney),  annual  report 1025 

Belleville S78 

Bergholz,  Leo  (consul,  Eraerum),  annual  report 1006 

Supplementary  report lOOO 

Berliner,  Solomon  (consul,  Teneriffe) ,  annual  report 181 

Supplementary  report 181 

Bermuda 115,468 

Beutelspacher,  Gustave  (consular  agent',  Moncton),  annual  report,., 339 

Supplementary  report S39 

Bittinger,  John  L.  (consul-general,  MonCrealJ,  annual  report S25 

Boanlinan,  Charles  A.  (conimereial  ^ent,  Runouski),  annual  report.... 421 

Boi-as  del  Toro 649 

BolivU 123,589 

Bombay 765 

Bowen,  Herbert  W.  (consul-general,  Teheran),  annual  report 9ttA 

Bray,  John  P.  (consul^neru,  Melbourne),  annual  report 1063 

Brazil 124,697 

British  Central  Africa 105 

British  Columbia 325 

British  East  Africa H6 

British  Guiana 112,674 

British  Hondnisa 129,4.'iS 

British  India l-'9,752 

British  South  Airica 98,182 

British  West  Africa 93 

British  West  Indies 115,473 

Brockville 383 

Buenos  Ayrea 649 

Burke,  M,  J.  (consul,  St,  Thomas) ,  annual  report 407 

Calcutta 752 

Caldwell.  John  C,  (consul,  San  Joe£),  annual  report 468 

Campbell,  John  P.  (consul  Port  Louis),  annual  report 264 

Caniwla,  Dominion  of 110,27S 

Canada,  Wm.  W.  (consul,  Vera  Drue),  annual  report 46.'i 

Canaiy  Islands 89,181 

Cape  Colony 210 

Cape  Haitian  540 

Cape  Verde' Islands , 93 

Caples,  John  F.  (consul,  ValparaiBo),  annual  report 636 

Carter,  Martin  J.  (consul,  fit.  Johns),  annual  report 361 

Central  America: 

British  Honduras 112,458 

Costa  Rica 112 

Uuatemala 113 

Honduras US 
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Central  America— Continued.  ■■««■ 

Nicaragua 113 

Salvador 114 

Chariottetown 413 

Chatham 387 

Chetoo  .: 788 

Cheney,  Eliaa  H.  (coneul,  Curasao),  annual  report 627 

Chihuahua 430 

Chile 125,634 

China 129, 7H6 

Chungking l 826 

CiudtM  Juarez 431 

Cobbe,  T,  8.  Flournoy  (vice  and  deputy  consul,  Colon) , 649 

Coins  and  currencies,  foreign,  values  of 7 

Colombia 125,640 

Colon 643 

Commerce: 

Of  the  world  in  1899 25 

Share  of  the  United  States  in  world'B  commerce 26 

United  States,  details  of,  in  1898  and  1899 i 40 

United  Slates  in  1890-1899 32 

United  States  with  foreign  countries 31 

CoBtaRica 112,466 

Cuba 116 

Culver,  Henry  S.  (consul,  London) 398 

Cunningham,  E.S.  (caneul,  Aden),  annual  report 751 

Ctua^ao 527 

Currencies,  foreign,     {See  Coins.) 

Daly,  Charles  N.  (consul,  Gaelph) ,  anntial  report 390 


Danish  West  Indies 119,518 

Darnall,  J.  F.  (consul,  Ni^ales), annual  report 445 

De  Leon,  Perry  M.  (consul-general,  Guayaquil) ,  annotd  report 673 

Denison,  Frank  C.  (consul,  Woodstock) ,  annual  report S47 

Denmark 154 

Dickey,  W.  B.  (consul,  Callao), annual  report 702 

Dickson,  Almar  F.  (consul,  Gasp6  Basin) ,  annual  report 420 

Dillingham, Frank  (conenl,  Auckland), annual  report 1047 

Supplementary  report 1048 

Dill,  Harry  P.  (commercial  agent.  Port  Hope),  annual  report 402 

Dominican  Republic.     (.Sre  Santo  Domingo.) 

Donaldson,  Chester  (consul,  Managua), annual  report 472 

Doty,  J,  Lamb  (consul,  Tahiti) ,  annual  report 1073 

Dutch  Guiana 126,676 

Dutch  India 133,809 

Dutch  West  Indies 119,527 

East  coast  of  Africa 105 

Ecuador 125,655 

%ypt 92,237 

Ellsworth,  Luther  T.  (consul,  Puerto  Cabello) ,  annual  report 740 

Enerum 999 

Europe: 

Austria-Hungary 153 

Belgium 153 

Denmark 154 

France 156 

Germany 155 

Greece 159 

Italy 159 

Malta 160 

Netherlands ^. 161 

Portugal 161 

Russia  in  Europe 162 

Spain 171 

Sweden  and  Norway 172 

Switzerland   173 

Turkey 174 

Dnited  Kingdom 175 


Everett,  Sidoev  B.  (consul,  Batavia),  annual  report 891 

Falkland  iBlanda 126,878 

Fee,  William  T.  (conaul,  Bombay),  annual  report 779 

Supplementary  report 780 

FoBter,  Jolin  G.  (consui-eeneraJ,  Halifax),  annual  report 367 

Fowler,  John  (eonsul,  Cnefoo),  annual  report 826 

France 155 

Freeman,  Charles  H.  (commercial  agent,  8t  Pierre),  aoDust  report 426 

French  (juiana 126,678 

French  Indo-China 133 

French  West  Africa 95 

French  West  Indies 119,528 

Fuchau 838 

Fumias,  H.  W.  (coneul,  Bahia),  annual  report 613 

Supplemtary  report  614 

Gaap^Baain 418 

German  East  Africa 105 

German  West  Africa 96 

Germany 155 

Gibbe,  M:  W.  (consul,  Tamatave) ,  annual  report 257 

Goding,  F.  W,  (consul,  Newcastle),  annual  report 1030 

Gold  Coast 94 

Goldechmidt,  Louie  (consul.  La  Guayra),  annual  report 732 

Gonaives 644 

Goodnow,  John  (conaul-general,  Shanghai),  annual  report 852 

Gowey,  John  F.  (consul-geneml,  Yokohama) ,  annual  report 803 

Supplementary  report 900 

Groccy,  Samuel  L.  (consul,  Fuchau),  annual  report 841 

Gracoy,  Wilbur  T.  ) ,  vice-consul,  Fuchau) ,  annual  report 844 

Greece 159 

Greene,  Charles  C.  (consul,  Antijfa^ista) ,  annual  report 638 

Greene,  W.  Maxwell  (consul,  Hamilton),  annual  report 489 

Griffith,  P.  Merrill  (consul,  Matamoraa),  annual  report 441 

Guadeloupe 119,528 

Guatemala 1 113 

Gudger,  Francis  A.  (vice  and  deputy  consul-general,  Panama) ,  annual  report,      643 

Guelph 389 

Guianas,  The; 

Britiflh 128,67* 

Dutch 128,676 

French 128,678 

Gummere,  B.  R.  (consul^erkeral,  Tangier),  annual  report 266 

Haifa :. 994 

Haiti 120,537 

Halifax 381 

Hamilton 390 

Hamilton,  John  E.  (commercial  agent,  Morrisburg),  annual  report 400 

Supplementary  report 400 

Hand,  D.  E,  (consular  agent,  Bocaa  Del  Toro),  annual  report 661 

Hankau 844 

Harris,  Charles  B.  (consul,  Nagasaki) ,  annual  report 064 

Supplementary  report -. 954, 960 

Harris,  Ira  ( con aular  agent,  Tripoli),  annual  report 009 

Hawaii 150 

Hendrick,  Michael  J.  (conBul,  Belleville},  annual  report 383 

Henry,  W.  W.  (consul,  Quebec),  annual  report 418 

Supplementary  report 418 

Herran,  Thomas  (consul,  Medellin),  annual  report 652 

Hiogo 903 

Hcike,  Joseph  T,  (consul,  Windsor)  annual  report 376 

Hollis,  W.  Stanley  (consul,  Lourenfo  Marquez)  annual  report 246 

Supplementary  report 246 

Honduras 113,469 

Hongkong 132,873 

Hunt,  Henry  M.  (consul,  Antigua),  annual  report 510 

^^^ 129,762 

"^'^ 183.879 
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Indo-Chituk  French 133 

Inatraction  to  constilar  offlcera 19 

Introductioa  to  Review  of  the  World's  Coinmerce 21 

Iqaiqne 638 

Italy 159 

Jiifla,..; 1018 

Jamnica 116,494 

Japm 184,893 

JeVett,  Hilo  A.  (codsdI,  Sivm)  ,  onntutl  report 979 

JobiiBOiii'A.  Burlingsme  (conW,  Amoy) ,  annual  report 787 

JohDBton,  Benjamin  (consul,  UtilU),  annual  report 470 

Kennedsy,  K.  K.  (consal,  Para),  annual  report 616 

Firat  supplementary  >«port 616 

Second  aupplementary  report...'. 623 

Kidd,  A.  Lewie  (consular agent,  Beira),  annual  report 362 

Kindrick,  Cniarlea  V.  (consul,  Ciudad  Juarei),  annual  report... 441 

Kingston ; 393 

Kongo  Free  State 97 

Korea 137 

LftGuavra 221 

Ijine,  Rufua  W.  (consul,  Bmyma),  annual  report 986 

lAng,  Paul  (consul,  Sherbrooke),  annual  report 424 

Laftw 441 

Leeward  Islands 115,605 

Liberia 97,241 

Livingston,  Lemuel  W.  (consul.  Cape  Haitiea),  annual  report 542 

London 394 

Lorentzen,  J.  C.  (vice-consul,  St  Thomas),  annual  report 518 

Supplementary  report 526 

Lourengo  Marquei- 242 

Bamuel  8.  (conani,  Hii^o),  annual  report 903 

[acalliater,  8.  A.  (consul,  Barbados) ,  annual  report 485 

Madagascar 195,252 

Made&a 90,261 

Malta 160 

Mansfield,  B.  E.  (consul,  Zanzibar),  annual  report 277 

MaracMbo 732 

Martin,  Chester  W.  (iMnsul,  Amberstburg),  annoal  report 378 

Martinique 119,534 

Matamoras 443 

Mauritius 106,263 

Maxwell,  C.  L.  (consul-general,  Santo  Boaiii^o),  annual  report 548 

Mayer,  D.  (consul,  Buenos  Ayies) ,  annual  report. .  ""*' 
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ough,  Charles  A.  (consul,  St.  Stephen),  annu 
MclAin,  Thos.  J.  (consul,  Nassau),  annual  report.. 


McCulbugh,  Charles  A.  (consul,  St.  Stephen) ,  annual  report 347 
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Medellin vo-^ 

Merriam,  J.  W.  (consul,  Iquique),  annual  report 639 

Supplementaiy  report '. 640 

Merrill,  Belah  (consul,  Jeru^em),  annual  report 1018 

Supplementary  report 1018 

Merriman,  C.  W.  (consul,  Brockville),  annual  report 387 

Meshaka,  Nasif  (consular agent,  Damascus),  annual  report 007 

Message  from  the  Preddent,  inclosing  letter  from  the  Secretary  ot  State  trans. 

mittmg  Commercial  Relations,  1899 16 

Mexico 111,426 

Mills,  W.  W.  (consul,  Chihoahua),  annual  report 431 

Miqoelon ." 424 

Moncton 334 

Monteith,  Chas.  £.  (consul,  Chatham),  annual  report 389 

Montreal 286 

Morocco (10,264 

Morrisbiu^ 398 

Morton,  Jno.  M.  D.  (acting  consular  agent,  Townsville) ,  annual  report 1053 

Moeeley,  Ir.,  R.  A.  (consul-general,  Singapore),  annual  report 969 

Supplementary  report '  972 

Moulton,  Geo.H.  "(consul,  Demerara) ,  annual  report 678 
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Mozambique 103 

Murph)-,  Chan.  A.  (consular  agent,  Adelaide),  annual  report 1058 

Myers,  Ira  B.  (consul,  St,  Jotm),  annual  report 343 

" lementary  report S13 


Katal 191,218,236 

Netherianda 161 

New  Brunswick 334 

Sew  Caledonia 151,1066 

New  Castle ;..    1026 

Newfoundland i 348 

Sew  South  Wales 148,1021 

Sew  Zealand 148,1030 

Nicaragua 113,470 

Sogaies 441 

North  America; 

Dominion  of  Canada 110,278 

Mexico 111,425 

West  Indies 111,473 

Norway 172 

SoTO&ajtia 36] 

Ontario 376 

Orant,'e  Free  State 103 

Osaka  and  Hi(»o fl03 

OsboniiL.  W.  (eoiwul-general,  Apia) ,  annual  report J068 

Palestine 1009 

Panama 640 

Para 614 

Paraguay 127,678 

Patterson,  R.  F.  (conanl-general,  Calcutta),  annual  report 785 

Persia , 138,960 

Peru 127,693 

Philippine  IslandB 138 

Plumacher,  E.  H.  (consul,  Maracaibo],  annual  report 733 

Supplementary  reports 734,738,739 

Polynesia 150,1066 

Hawaii 150 

New  Caledonia 151,1066 

Society  Islands 152 

Samoa 161,1066 

TonRft 162,1070 

Pooley,  Rob.  P.  (conHul,8t,  Helena), annual  report 271 

Supplementary  report 271 

Port  au  Prince 637 

Port  Hope 400 

Porte  dePaix 542 

Portugal 161 

Prince  Ed»-ard  Island 413 

Puerto  Cabello 740 

Puerto  Rico 120 

Quebec 414 

Queensland 148,1049 

Bagadate,  James  W.  (consul,  Tientsin) ,  annual  report 872 

Ravndai,  G.  Bie  (consul,  Beirut) 992 

Reid,W.  J.  G.  (vice  and  deputy  consul,  Pnnchal) ,  annual  report 262 

Reunion -- 306 

Rhodesia 104 

Rimoui-ki 420 

Rogers,  J,  U.  (consular  agent,  Townsville), annual  report ■    1<&^ 

Rotario ^- 

Rowen,J.  E,  (consul, Port  Stanley),  annual  report 674 

Ruffin,  John  S.  (consul,  Asuncion) , annual  report , 693 

Rusiain  Asia _, 142 

Russia  in  Europe '. 162 

St.  Helena 270 

St. Hill,  Arthur  B.  (vice-consul,  Barbadofl),  annual  report  . ... 4S1 

Supplementary  report 4S> 
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St  John 342 

StJohne  (Newfoundland) 948 

StKeire 424 

St.  Stephen , 344 

St.  Thomas 402 

StThomaa  (Danish  West  India) 618 

Saltillo *46 

Salvador 114 

Sanjoa 161,1066 

Santa  Cathorins 636 

Santo  Domingo  (Dominican  Republic) 121, 645 

Sarle,  A,  L.  (acting  consul,  Zanzibar) , annual  report 276 

SaultSte.  Marie 409 

Scheever,  George  (acting  consular  agent,  Haila) ,  annual  report 995 

Seeeer,  Eugene  (conmil-general,  Rio  de  Janeiro),  annual  report 634 

SeyTert,  A.  G.  (consul,  Stratford) ,  annn^  report 413 

ShanphM 860 

Shephard,  Jbb.  M.  (conaul,  Hamilton) ,  annual  report 893 

Sherbrooke 421 

8hott0,Geo.  W.  (commercial  agent, Sault  Ste.  Marie), annnal  report 410 

Supplementary  report 410 

Sierra  Leone 93,273 

Sivas 976 

Smith,  Abraham  E.  (coi»ul,  Victoria), annual  report 834 

Smith,  Owen  L.  W.  (conHul-^eneral,  Monrovia) ,  annual  report 243 

8Diithers,Geo.  F.  (consul,  Chungking) ,  annual  report 631 

Supplementary  reports 833,837 

Smyrna 884 

Snyder, Nicholas  R.  (commercial  agent,  Port  Antonio), annual  report 604 

Society  lalande 152 

Somali  Coast 107 

Britieh 107 

French 307 

Italian 107 

South  African  Republic 100,218 

South  America 649 

Argentine  Republic 123,549 

Bolivia 123,589 

Braiil >. 124,697 

Chile 125,834 

ColomWa 126,640 

Ecuador 125.655 

Falkland  IslandB 126,673 

Gnianae.The — 

Britiah 128,674 

Dutch 126,676 

French 126.678 

Paraguay 127,678 

Peru  .,: 127,693 

Uruguay 128,703 

Veneiuela 128,721 

South  Australia 149,1055 

Spain 171 

Stowe,  Jamee  G.  (consol-generel,  Cape  Town),  annual  report 223 

Bupplemenfai?  reports 223,239 

Straits  Settlements 146,967 

etiatford 412 

Swalm,  Albert  W.  (consul,  Montevideo) ,  annual  report 704 

Supplementary  report 710 

Sweden  and  Norway 172 

Switaerland  173 

Sydney 367 

Sydney  {New  South  Wales) 1021 

lihiti 1070 

Taamania 149,1059 

Terree,  John  B.  (vice-consul-genenil.  Port  au  Prince) ,  annnal  report 537 

Teetart,  A.  (Wce-conaul,  St.  Pierre),  annua]  report 634 
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Tonga 152 

Towie,  Chaa.  Burr  {consul,  Saltillo) 447 

Townsville ]050 

Tripoli V 91,998 

Tnnia 91 

Turkey  in  Asia 1«,995 

Turkey  in  Europe 174 

Turner,  Charles E.  (conBul-general,  Ottawa),  annual  report 286 

Tuxpan 447 

Twitchel!,  M,  H.  (eonaul,  Kingston) ,  annual  report 394 

"VIer,  John  (vice-conmil-genem,  Teheran),  eupplementary  n^rt 965 

Imtcd  States: 

Commerce  in  1890-1899 32 

Details  of  commerce,  1898  and  1899 40 

ehare  of  world's  commerce  in  1898  and  1899 26 

TJml«d  Kingdom 175 

Uruguay 128,705 

Vail,  Belmar  J.  (conBul,  Ch&rlottetown) ,  annual  report 413 

Valparaiso 634 

Van  Horoe,  Mahlon  (consul, St.  Thomas),  annual  report 413 

Veneiuela 128,721 

VeraCruB 448 

Victoria 325 

Victoria  (Auetmlia) 149,1060 

Vioeca,  Jamea  (vice-consul.  La  Paz) ,  annual  report 443 

Walker,  W.  F,  fyice-consul,  Aleiandretta) ,  annual  report 988 

Weatherill,  W.  I.  (consular  agent,  Brisbane)  annual  report 1090 

Webster,  A.  G.  (consul,  Hobart),  annnal  report 1059 

Weights  and  meaeures,  foreign , II 

Wells,  Edwin  K.  (vice-consul,  Tuxpan) ,  annual  report 447 

West  Coast  o(  Africa 93 

West,  George  N.  (consul,  Sydney) ,  annual  report 373 

Weat  Indies,..' 473 

British  West  Indies: 

Bahamas 116,473 

Barbados 115,481 

Bermuda 115,468 

Jamaica 115,494 

Leeward  Islands 115,505 

Cuba 119 

Danish  Wert  Indies 119,618 

Dutch  West  Indies 119,529 

French  Wert  Indies 119,528 

Haiti 120.637 

Puerto  Rico 120 

8anto  Domingo  (Dominican  Republic) 121, 145 

Wilcox,  L.  S.  (consul,  Hankin) ,  annual  report -,      850 

Wilduian,  Rounseville  (consul-general,  Hongkong),  annual  report 877 

Williams,  John  T.  (consul,  Sierra  Leone) ,  annual  report 275 

Windsor 373 

WoTle,  J.  William  (consular agent,  Gonaives),  annual  report 545 

Wolff,  Paul  Eugene  (commercial  i^nt,  Noumea),  annual  report 1066 

Woodstock 347 

Zalles,  Q.  (consul,  La  Paz),  annual  report 697 

Zanzibar 106,275 
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